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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE, AND 
THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1955 


MONDAY, MARCH 22, 1954 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Styles Bridges (chairman), presiding. 
Present: Chairman Bridges, Senators Ferguson, McCarthy, Mundt, 
Dworshak, Dirksen, McCarran, Ellender, and Kilgore. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


STATEMENTS OF HON. HERBERT BROWNELL, JR., ATTORNEY 
GENERAL; WILLIAM P. ROGERS, DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL; 
AND S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 


GENERAL 
BUDGET REQUEST 


Chairman Brinces. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we will take up the budget of the Justice Department. 
The bill as passed the House recommends the total appropriation of 
$176,542,000 for fiscal year 1955. This sum is $1,190,000 under the 
total of the regular budget estimate submitted in the amount of 
$177,732,000. It is $2,338,000 less than the total amount appro- 
priated for this current year 1954. 

Now, I told the distinguished gentleman that we would hold the 
Justice Department hearings in executive session because if there is 
some discussion that would have some security aspect he could testify 
more frankly before us at that time. 

Senator ELLENpDgER. How much of that will there be, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Brincsgs. If you feel at some point there is something 
that should be discussed in open hearing, we can go into open session. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Brownell, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Browne.u. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
we are a small party or problem in terms of dollars; we are a fraction 
of 1 percent of the total Federal budget. 

But because we are a service organization primarily and have to 
respond to hurry-up and emergency requests from other departments 
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of the Government, we do consider it very important to hold the 1955 
budget to the figure which was approved by the budget that went to 
the House. 

As the chairman has pointed out, it was cut there $1,190,000. 

I would like to direct my remarks primarily as to why we think 
those cuts should be restored. 

Of course, then we will be glad to try to answer any questions ° you 
have as to the other aspects of our Justice Department budget. 

The largest cut was made in the appropriation for United States 
attorneys and marshals. I believe that the cut came about by mis- 
apprehension as to the facts because you will remember when we 
were here a year ago we had a rather thorough discussion of the 
necessity for improving the offices of the United States attorneys and 
marshals and the steps of significance that we took during the year 
to place the United States attorney positions and assistant United 
States attorneys on a full-time basis and to eliminate private practice 
for those officers. 

That program is practically complete now with the very great 
filing results as far as we can see. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CENTRAL OFFICE 


The second point I would like to bring out is that we have estab- 
lished in the Deputy Attorney General’s office a control office to 
supervise the work of the United States attorney’s office. 

Senator McCarran. Does that mean you supervise the work? 

Mr. Browne tu. There are several aspects. In the first place, we 
have an indoctrination course for them. They all came in new, you 
see, during this last year. They come and spend about a week in our 
office getting acquainted with the work of each division of the depart- 
ment and the heads of those divisions and find out just exactly what 
their relationship is with the home office. 


REPORTING SYSTEM 


Secondly, we have established a reporting system with the use of 
IBM machines so that we now have an accurate account of the num- 
ber of pending cases, the backlog, in each of the U.S. attorney’s offices. 

This is working very satisfactorily. We found that the office had 
different methods of keeping their records and some of them hardly 
kept them. 

We discovered a few cases that had been overlooked. 

Now, we think we have an accurate account of the cases that are 
pending and those reports come in monthly so that we can see whether 
they are moving these cases. 

Third, there is the regular special attention that we give from the 
home office to cases like the Smith Act cases and some of the more 
complicated and technical ones. 

Senator McCarran. Do you have a record of cases dismissed by 
motion of the district attorney? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. Is that included in this check that you have? 

Mr. Browne .. I will ask Deputy Attorney Rogers to answer that 
question. 
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Mr. Rocers. Yes, that is correct, Senator. We have records 
the cases that are dismissed. 

Senator McCarran. You must, then, have a record of cases on file, 
that is, indictments and information on file? 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. From that you have a record of cases that are 
dismissed on the motion of the district attorney? 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. You have that? 

Mr. Rocmrs. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. Do you have occasion to find out the reason 
for the dismissal? 

Mr. Rocrrs. That doesn’t come through my office, but the Criminal 
Division finds that out. 

The function of the office that the Attorney General speaks about 
is to try to help these United States attorneys with their problems. 
If they have a problem they get in touch with this office, which han- 
dles it. 

DEPARTMENTAL BULLETIN 


We put out a bulletin every week and it tells them developments 
and cases that occurred in court; it tells them general attitudes of the 
Department, and we point out in the bulletin any of the accomplish- 
ments of the United States Attorneys that have been noteworthy 
during the week. 

In this way, we have a much closer relationship between the De- 
partment and the United States attorneys than we ever had before. 
I think it is a very good idea. 

Every United States attorney I have talked to has been very pleased 
with it, and all the clerical help in these offices who have been there 
for years say it has been working much better than it had before. 

Senator ELLenpER. You said you keep a record of every case that 
is on file all over the United States. 

Mr. Browne tu. In numbers, yes. 

Senator ELLENDeER. In numbers, but not the nature of the case? 

Mr. Browne tu. That is right. | The purpose of it vou can see, 
of course. 

Senator ELLenpER. Yes; I understand. 


PRACTICE IN DISMISSAL OF CASES BY DISTRICT ATTORNEY 


In the case that is pending is it not usual for the district attorney 
at the place where he serves to ask permission, or ask your views as 
to whether or not the case should be dismissed? 

Mr. Browne tu. Not always, but in the more difficult cases, crim- 
inal cases. We wouldn’t do it in civil cases. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am talking about criminal. 

Mr. Browne .. I believe that is the practice. 

Senator ELLenper. It is the practice that no case be dismissed 
unless it be submitted to the criminal division for authority? 

Mr. Rocers. That is correct. 

Mr. Browne.u. There may be some OPA cases, or some like that 
I would want to check, but what you ordinarily refer to as criminal 
cases, that would be so. 
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INCREASE IN ATTORNEY SALARIES 


One other aspect, if that answers your question, of these United States 
attorneys’ offices, the change has taken place in the last year, is the 
increase in salaries. You will remember in our discussion a year ago 
you thought that would be wise in order to get a better caliber of 
men and so. when you reported out the appropriation bill you approved 
that and that was taken care of and the salaries were raised. 

(The following information was supplied:) 

Title 2 of the United States Attorneys’ Manual, page 18 provides: ‘“‘Except as 
specifically set forth below, United States attorneys should not dismiss a case 
until after they have received authority from the Department of Justice.” 

The manual then sets forth 11 exceptions authorizing dismissals by the United 
States attorneys under certain circumstances such as; where the defendant is 
dead or insane; where there has been a superseding indictment; where there has 
been a plea of guilty or nolo contendere to one or more counts; if the sentence 
imposed is deemed adequate and the United States attorney is satisafied that no 
additional sentence would be imposed after further convictions; if there has been 
an adequate sentence by a State court on the same transaction; in minor offenses 
where the defendant cannot be located after 3 years and all leads are exhausted; 
in offenses under the Fugitive Felon Act where the offender, after apprehension, 
is convicted and sentenced in the State court; in certain situations developing 
under the customs and narcotics laws. Although the United States attorney is 
also authorized to dismiss ‘‘where the criminal liability involved in the charge 
against the defendant has been compromised,” this is intended to apply only to 
liquor violations where there have been seizures, in which cases a compromise of 
the criminal liability is authorized. 

Now, those are the significant changes that have taken place in the 
United States attorneys’ offices over the past 12 months. 


LANGUAGE LIMITATION ON ATTORNEY SALARIES 


Senator McCarran. I note that the House has included language 
in the bill, in section 202, general provisions, Department of Justice, 
which would eliminate the floor under salaries for your United States 
attorneys and assistant attorneys. 

Mr. Browne tut. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. As you know, the committee included language 
last year to provide that the minimum salary of a United States 
attorney should be $10,000 and the minimum salary for an assistant 
should be $6,000, if such assistant had been admitted to the practice 
of law for 3 years. 

Mr. Browne .u. Right. 

Senator McCarran. I have been informed that the Department 
requested this change in language for a number of reasons. 

Would you mind “dwelling on those a bit? 

Mr. Browne .t. It really amounts to this: We can save a little 
money by cutting out the minimum. We have found in the case of 
the assistants that we can get some younger fellows who go in there 
for less than $6,000 that we believe it is better, say, if we can start 
them at 5 and then at the end of 6 months give them a $500 raise, and 
then at the end of the year give them another $500, that will get better 
morale and little more incentive to act. 

It is a question for this committee to determine whether they want 
to have that minimum. We believe we can save them a few dollars 
and given them a little more incentive during that first year, or two, 
in office, if we are able to give them gradual raises. 
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That was the system I always used in private practice and I found 
out it worked a little better. 

Senator McCarran. The reason I understand you gave to the 
House was that the United States attorneys serving in this capacity 
in our Territories and possessions have maintained that the minimum 
of $10,000 was due them and in addition 25 percent differential was 
also due them because they were serving outside the continental 
limits of the United States. 

That has resulted in these officials being paid more than United 
States Attorneys in many of the smaller States. 

Another reason you gave is that as to assistants the Department has 
taken the positions that they can procure lawyers ‘admitted to 
practice for : 3 years’, for less than $6,000. 

Mr. Browne tu. That latter one is the one I was just discussing. 
We think we can save a little money that way. 

Senator McCarran. What do you say about the first one? 

Mr. Browne t. I had not known about that. 

Mr. Andretta would like to speak to that, if he may. 


DIFFERENTIAL IN PAY IN TERRITORIES 


Mr. Anpretta. In the Territories we had to give them, under ruling 
of the Comptroller General, a cost-of-living allowance of a post dif- 
ferential, which meant that they were getting $12,500 on the basis of 
minimum salary of $10,000. That threw them out of line with 
several of the districts in the United States where the United States 
attorneys were getting $10,000. 

We thought because of the interpretation of the Comptroller 
General’s ruling that we should not be in the position of not being 
able to exercise some discretion in fixing the compensation of the 
United States attorneys in the Territories in order to get them more 
nearly into line with the continental United States. 

Senator McCarran. All our other Federal officials who serve 
abroad get additional pay; do they not? 

Mr. Anprerta. Yes, they all do, but you see, we have no choice 
or discretion under the law here because we had to fix that minimum 
of 10 and, therefore, had to add $2,500 to it. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISION PLANNED 


Senator McCarran. At the proper time I plan to move, and I 
would like to have the Attorney General listen to this, an amendment 
to meet the above objective. My amendment will exempt the United 
States Attorney in the Territories and possessions from the minimum 
salary provision; it will further provide that any assistant who has 
not been engaged in the practice of law for 3 years will not have to be 
paid the minimum of $6,000. 

Mr. Browne. That would meet our problem, Senator. 

Senator McCarran. You would not object to that? 

Mr. Browne tu. No, sir; that would be fine. 

Senator ELLENpDER. What has been your experience so far? Have 
you been able to retain those who consented to be an assistant? Have 
you had many resignations, in other words? 
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Mr. Browne tu. No, we have been able to retain them. We have 
had quite a satisfactory experience. 

I was out in Detroit, for example, about 3 weeks ago and spent a 
day in the United States attorney’s office there. I was checking into 
that particular matter, among other things. I found that the salary 
scale that we had there was about a thousand dollars a year less than 
they paid in the local prosecutor’s office and the State attorney 
general’s office. 

I asked the United States attorney, “(How can you keep these 
fellows when they get the same amount of experience and get more 
money in the local prosecutor’s office?”’ 

He said, “There is a little more prestige established to the United 
States attorney’s office and that, therefore, while we are not quite 
competitive on dollars, on the overall picture we are able to get good 
young lawyers to go in there and assist them. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. These young lawyers who are employed do 
nothing but work there? 

Mr. Browne tu. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, to what extent have you been able to 
reduce the number of assistants to your district attorneys by having 
lawyers who devote all their time to the work? 


CASE BACKLOG 


Mr. Browne tu. For the time being, and we think for another period 
of maybe a vear or two, we are devoting their attention to catching up 
on the backlogs. It is quite evident that in due time we will be able 
to reduce the number, but we think it would be a mistake to do that 
now because there is such a large backlog. 

Senator Ettenper. You have not put it in practice yet? 

Mr. Browne tu. The only way we could put it in practice now is 
to leave the backlog of cases there. We do not think it is quite 
giving a fair shake, it is not in line with our principles of justice to 
make a man wait that long to be tried. 

So that we are taking it in two bites. First, to cut down the 
backlogs and then to cut down the number of assistants when we have 
accomplished that. 

Senator ELLenpER. Has not the delay in the trial of these suits 
been due to the overloading of the docket and not so much to the 
fact that you had no attorneys to prosecute the cases? 

Mr. Browne.tu. I do not want to oversimplify it; there are a 
number of factors. One factor you have just taken care of this year 
is to get us some new judges. That will be very helpful. 

There are districts, however, where we, in order to take advantage 
of the new judges, we are going to have to have assistants to try the 
eases. It takes both. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT 


We feel that to keep this House cut of $500,000 in this office, it 
would require us to either drop out 104 assistants or go back to the 
old salaries which you thought were inadequate, we think are inade- 
quate, and which would pretty completely, in my mind, disrupt the 
fine organization we have now in the United States attorney’s offices. 
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Senator ELLENDER. When vou speak of assistants, those who are 
now retained do nothing else but work full time? 

Mr. Browne... Full time. No private practice. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, how much trouble would it be for you to 
place in the record at this point the number of attorneys that the 
Department had under the old system and the number you now have? 

Mr. Brownetu. That would be easy to compute. If I have per- 
mission, I will be glad to put that in at a later date. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Yes, and then with the additional costs, 

Mr. Browne... Fine. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Statement showing number, average salary, and aggregate salaries of United States 
attorneys and assistant United States attorneys (on rolls) before and after increased 
compensation 


Nim bes AN er ge Per annum 
Salary cost 
Before increased compensation: ! 
United States attorneys a4 $9, 405 | $884, 092 
Assistant United States attorneys. 3 393 6, 171 | 2, 425, 203 
After increased compensation (as authorized under Public 
Law 294, sec. 202, approved Aug. 5, 1953): ? 
United States attorneys-_- ab Wa 11, 291 | 1, 061, 332 
Assistant United States attorneys.......- 435 4, 601 2, 871, 444 


1 As of June 30, 1953. 
2 As of Mar. 12, 1954. 
§ There was an unusual number of vacancies as of June 30, 1953, but since that time the Department has 


been able to recruit satisfactory replacements. 
APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL JUDGES 


Senator McCarran. Gentlemen, the backlog was due, and is due 
largely to the number of cases and the fact that judges just could 
not find time to try the cases. I do not think it was due to the district 
attorneys. That was a very minor part of it, at least. 

Now, we have the additional judges, which I don’t think is adequate 
yet, but we do have some additional ones. Do you not think there 
should be some expedition applied to the appointment of those judges 
so that we can get at this backlog? 

Mr. Browne. We are going to have them all for you this spring, 
Senator. We are working hard on it right now. 

Senator McCarran. I am taking my own State, which is a rather 
small example. 

The bar and everybody else is complaining bitterly about the 
backlog there. I do not have anything to do with the appointment, 
but I do think the appointment should be forthcoming. 

Mr. Browne.u. We are going to try to cooperate with you on that. 


APPOINTMENT OF LAW CLERKS AS ASSISTANTS 


Senator McCarran. Let me ask you another question. I note 
from the press reports that at least in one instance you have author- 
ized the appointment of an assistant to the United States attorney 
who has not as yet been admitted to practice in any jurisdiction. 
This, in effect, is the appointment of a law clerk for the United States 


attorney. 
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I am wondering what the authority is for such an appointment. 

Further, if this practice is continued will it result in the denial to the 
Government of proper representation in court? 

I feel that if the idea of having a law clerk for the United States 
attorney is sound, then you should ask the Congress for special 
authority and appropriations to cover this matter. 

May I have your comment on that? 

Mr. Browne tt. I don’t know of any case where the United States 
attorney would fall in that. 

Senator McCarran. I have before me an excerpt from the Reno 
Evening Gazette of March 4, 1954, covering such an appointment 
and announced by the United States attorney for Nevada. 

Mr. Browne tu. Not the United States attorney, himself. 

Senator McCarran. No, not the United States attorney; his 
assistant. 

Mr. Browne t. I misunderstood you. 

Senator McCarran. I am not going to bring the assistant’s name 
into the record. 


So and so Has been named as an assistant to Madison Graves, United States 
attorney. His position is he can aid in the preparation of cases, but he cannot 
engage in trial work. He is a recent graduate of the University of San Francisco 
Law School. He has not yet been admitted to the bar. 

Mr. Browne.t. I can understand that. We always had that 
problem in private practice, that usually the most junior man in your 
Cflice was a fellow just out of law school and in many States they don’t 
allow them to take the bar examination for a year or more because of 
residence requirements. 

If he comes from a law school outside the State, that would probably 
explain that. 

I am not familiar with that particular case. I can well understand 
why you might find a number of recent law school graduates added to 
the staff who are not actually members of the bar. 

Senator McCarran. What I have in mind is this: We will just take 
this one instance as an example—the office of the United States 
attorney for Nevada, if I am correctly informed, that office has been 
constantly handling criminal cases for the last 2 years and there is a 
backlog of cases. 

Now, he should have competent assistants who can assist in the 
trial of cases. Here he has an assistant who cannot assist in the trial 
of cases because he can’t practice, he is simply a law clerk. 

I am wondering whether or not this is what you really want. Don’t 
you really want lawyers? 

Mr. Browne... Well, it takes both kinds. You have to do the 
research work, the library work, and you have to have men who try 
the cases. 

My experience in private practice, it takes both kinds and you get 
a much better balanced office if you have both kinds. 


PAYMENT OF LAW CLERKS 


Senator McCarran. Are you going to pay law clerks $6,000 a year 
and pay trial attorneys $6,000 a year, too? 

Mr. Browne.ti. The request we made to you was to cut out that 
minimum as far as assistants are concerned so that we won’t have to 
pay them the same. 
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Senator Kircorr. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

I understand your feeling on the question of law clerks they are vital 
to a good law office and they do not necessarily have to be able to 
try cases. Some of the best lon offices in the country have men who 
couldn’t try cases on a bet, who are invaluable in that office in doing 
the groundwork for the trial men. 

I wonder if it would not be policy in the larger offices to have legis- 
latively created the job of law clerk and possibly have salaries fixed 
for the employment so that we would not be having the district 
attorney, shall we say, or the Government accused of hiring a man 
for a job he could not do. 

Some of these district attorneys unquestionably need research men 
who could not go in a courtroom to try a case possibly, but who can 
get a brief ready for the trial man and brief the facts as well as the law. 

You have that type I find in your FBI, in your trial —_— that the 
FBI gets out. Iam wondering if it w ould not be wise to ask for legis- 
lative authorization for such a thing and have a legislative salary 
fixed. That should not apply to all offices. In your smaller United 
States district attorneys’ offices you do not need it. They need a 
very flexible organization, where a man tries and prepares his own case, 
but in a big office where they have a burden of civil and criminal action. 

Senator McCarran. If you get into this practice of law clerk acting 
as assistant district attorneys, you are going to reduce the efficiency 
of the offices materially. 

Senator Kincore. I think that should be explored and not appoint 
a law clerk as an assistant district attorney, but, if necessary, create 
the job of law clerk for the United States attorney’s office. 


PRESENT AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Browne tt. I think I can clarify that a bit. We have author- 
ization now to employ these people for 9 months. The obvious reason 
for that is to give a law school graduate time to take his bar examina- 
tion. 

So it is not a question of a man who is not admitted to the bar 
staying there for a long time. It is only a temporary proposition 
until he has a chance to take his bar examination. So that, I think, 
would clarify it. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, Mr. Brownell, I see that the House has 
cut the United States attorney’s item by $500,000 under the 1955 
estimate. They did not cut the estimate for United States marshal’s 
office, so that this is $500,000 under the 1955 estimate, and the whole 
item is $568,250 under 1954 appropriations. 

Mr. Browne ut. That is correct. 


SITUATION OF CHICAGO ATTORNEY’S OFFICE 


Senator Dirksen. Now, here is a question that arises with me: 
For instance, the Chicago office, as you know, has just inducted a 
United States attorney and he is a good one, a good rugged fellow and a 
fine trial lawyer and he has been at it for a long time. He has had a 
chance to make at least a preliminary survey of the workload. 
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Now, what has happened there is that over a long period of time 
there has been a very considerable accumulation. Some of the 
United States assistant attorneys have been ill, and the backlog 
there, I understand, is really very substantial. 

Something has got to be done to bring that up to date. I have an 
idea from discussions with the United States attorney out there last 
Friday in the course of the induction that he is terribly understaffed 


UNDERSTAFFING PROBLEM 


Do you agree from a survey there that that office is understaffed 
now? 

Mr. Roaers. Yes, Senator, if | may speak for the Attorney General, 
because I have just checked into that; it is very understaffed. We 
have to make some adjustment there. That is true in other places, 
in Philadelphia it is true; in Pittsburgh it is true, and in several 
other places. 

Now, as you remember last year, this committee took cognizance 
of that fact and permitted us to raise the salaries of these people and 
also talked to us about additional help. 

If this cut of half a million dollars goes through, it will really create 
a serious situation in these offices. I am not sure how we could handle 
it. 

I don’t believe we could operate these offices that way. We would 
either have to reduce all the salaries we increased last year, which 
would create a terrible problem, or we would have to remove over 
100 of these assistants, and that would just create havoc with the 
operation of these United States attorneys’ offices. 


SITUATION IF FUNDS ARE RESTORED 


Senator Dirksen. If the half million dollars is restored, do you 
have sufficient discretion as to where the assistant attorneys shall go, 
Philadelphia, Chicago; that is, under the general legislation and under 
the general provisions in the appropriation bill, you can then poini 
up and put them wherever you think the caseloads warrant? 

Mr. Rogers. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. That would be important; otherwise it is 
necessary to write some direction in the appropriation bill to say that 
they shall be designated for Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, or 
wherever your greatest caseload is and whatever you have to catch up. 

Secondly, are there some figures in our office that could be computed 
without too much difficulty sheet ing just what the workload is in those 
major offices where you have arrearages at the present time? 

Mr. BrowneElL. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. I think if you could insert in the record at this 
point some tabular statement showing what it is and what it will 
take by way of additional attorneys in order to get on top of that 
work, that, of course, would be very helpful. 

I am also inclined to the feeling that if you have a good, earnest 
United States attorney, and if he knows what the problem is in his 
shop and he comes down hat in hand and says, ‘‘Now, look, if you 
expect me to do this job and get this thing cleaned up, then you have 
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) 


to give me some help,” I do not think you can turn away a fellow 
empty handed. 

I could not imagine for moment that a fellow like Bob Teakin out in 
Chicago would undertake to make a re quest for additional help unless 
he felt he had an insurmountable problem there with the kind of 
staff they have at the present time. 

Mr. Browne ut. | am very pleased to hear you say that, Senator. 
That we require restoration of this $500,000 amount and, after you 
see the figures, you would have to judge for yourself as to whether 
perhaps an additional amount. 

We are anxious to bring these calendars back where they belong. 

Senator Dirksen. At this point, then, suppose you insert not only, 
say, for Chicago, or Philadelphia, but for the other offices where you 
have a great backlog, some tabular statement for the record so that 
we can get the picture. 

Mr. Browne tu. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Statements by districts, showing pending workload, number of United States attorneys 
and assistants on rolls, also caseload per attorney, as of Feb. 28, 1954, in certain 
United States attorneys’ offices 


Criminal Civil Attorneys asthe 

District : > etal | en rolis | Carns 
Com- | «.. Ap- a | Ap. | Pending | e » 28, | ittorney 

plaints Cases jest Cases | Matters nate 1954 : 

California, northern - 435 | 245 2 1,443 692 2 2, 819 15 | 188 
California, southern 11, 587 ! 502 24 1, 139 2, 157 52 5, 461 25 218 
Florida, southern. 675 510 17 556 757 | l 2, 516 | 8 315 
Illinois, northern 902 | 418 20 | 1,071 1, 004 24 3, 529 22 160 
Maryland ; 159 | 98 | 3} 717 392 1 1,370 6 228 
Massachusetts. _- ‘ | 391 146 | S SOS 556 12 1, 981 14 142 
Michigan, eastern _....._. 446 | 180 13 2 1, 236 4 2, 441 13 188 
Minnesota.............---| 112; 156 | 5 347 947 6 1, 573 | 8 197 
New Jersey , 476 252 7} 626 605 3| 1,969 | 22 90 
New York, eastern... ..| 815 102 2) 734 917 21 | 2,591 25 104 
New York, southern 1,919 953 27 | 1,487 1, 098 103 5, 587 | 49 | 114 
Ohio, northern = 301 74 7 547 707 12 1, 648 7 235 
Pennsylvania, eastern... 808 | 317 l 130 1, 323 | | 2,979 10 | 298 
Pennsylvania, western. . 211 99 11 349 | 518 | 1,188 6 | 198 
exas, northern is 495 | 147 5 179 419 | 7) 1,252] 9 | 139 
lexas, southern 1431 | 1113 2; 244 262 7} 1,059} 8 132 
Virginia, eastern | $47 133 1} 429! 278 | 9| 1,197 | 6 | 200 





| Excludes routine immigration wetback violations. 
REQUEST FOR OPEN SESSION 


Senator McCarruy. Senator Dirksen, we voted to have all hearings 
open on appropriations. I wonder why we are in closed session. 

Senator McCarran. It is an executive session unless somebody 
asks that it be open. 

Senator McCartuy. I want to ask that it be open. 

Senator McCarran. Unless it is a matter affecting the natiops) 
security, why, it is usually an open session. 

Senator McCarruy. I think in view of the fact that we votea. o 
have all sessions open and I think Mr. Brownell’s testimony will be of 
considerable interest, that we should have an open session. 

Senator McCarran. The Attorney General made the request for 
an executive session. 

Mr. Browne... That is correct. I hesitate to change it while the 
Chairman is out. 
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Senator McCarruy. If the Chair has no objection, would you object 
to its being open. I tell you why. 

There are a bunch of people out here and they are wondering why 
all of a sudden we are closing it up. 

Senator Dirksen. May I ask the Attorney General whether there 
is some testimony that might be of a secretive or security nature that 
may be developed before the committee this morning. 

Mr. Browne tu. We anticipate there will be. That was the reason 
for the request. 

Senator McCarran. I have 1 or 2 questions. 

Senator McCartuy. May I say, Senator McCarran, if the Attorney 
General feels there is some testimony that should not be made public, 
I have no objection to an executive session. I thought the testimony 
might be of such a nature that the public would be entitled to know. 

Mr. Browneuu. Thank you very much, Senator. 


REDUCTION IN IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


Senator McCarran. General, I have noted with increasing concern 
the reduction being applied to the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, by either the Bureau of the Budget or the Department of 
Justice, or both. 

It seems that this is the favorite place to apply cuts so as to either 
bring the Department within the budget ceiling or from which to gain 
funds by transfer to other activities of the Department. 

I am particularly concerned about the matter and its effect on 
enforcement of the provisions of the Immigration Act. 

Attacks have already been made on the act on the ground that we 
are incapable of stemming the tide of illegal aliens crossing our land 
boundaries. 

Still other attacks are based on the false premise that the provisions 
of the act are impossible to carry out, when, in fact, the Immigration 
Service, because of curtailment in manpower, finds itself unable to 
give expeditious treatment to all the immigration cases. 

I should like to have your views on this matter and would like to 
know specifically who decides that these continuing reductions shall 
be applied to the Immigration Service. 

Mr. Browne.u. The procedure, of course, is that the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service makes a request to the Attorney General, 
the Attorney General then reviews it and makes a cna to the 
budget. The budget then reviews it and fixes the ceiling. 

That is the mechanics of the matter. I am sure you want to go 
into that much deeper than that. 

You will remember that a year ago—I would like to have a little 
more experience before I comment on it at length—at that time the 
charge was being made that the new Immigration Act was unworkable 
and would require a great deal more money in order to carry it out. 

Our experience over the year is that the act has worked smoothly 
and that it is not necessary to have a great deal of additional funds in 
order to carry out its provisions. 

I would like to now break down my discussion between the border 
patrol and the balance of the Service because you have done that in 
your question, 
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BORDER PATROL PROBLEMS 


The question was raised as to whether or not the solution for the 
border patrol problem—lI don’t call it a wetback problem—isn’t to 
substantially increase the number of border patrolmen. 

After your session closed last summer, I went down on the Mexican 
border to take a look at this firsthand because of the large number of 
wetbacks that were crossing the border illegally. I found in the first 
place that the efficiency of the Service didn’t necessarily correspond 
to the number of patrolmen you had on there. 

There were a great many other factors. The first thing we tried 
to do was to get border recruiting established. We believe that that 
is very important in the enforcement of the border patrol laws. 

Senator McCarran. You say in the case of border recruiting? 

Mr. Browne uv. Yes, that is recruiting the needed agricultural 
laborers from the border area. 

If you can get that down, we think it is going to help quite a lot. 

As a matter of fact, in the 2 months since the first of the year when 
the old agreement ran out, there has been a decrease in the number 
coming across illegally. 

Senator McCarrny. I think that you have improved that situa- 
tion over there so much, you are discussing it now, it seems to me that 
the press should be in here. I think this is a very important story 
for them. I think the story that the Attorney General is telling 
would be of tremendous interest to the press, no reason why they 
should not have it. 

I think he has been doing an extremely good job over there. I 
just think the public should know what is going on. 

I do not think we should keep it under wraps here. If something 
comes up that affects the national security, then let us exclude them. 

But I think the story that Mr. Brownell has to tell is of tremendous 
interest. 

Senator Dirksen. Are there some security items that you would 
testify to this morning that we should dispose of and then would there 
be any objection on the part of the committee, or yourself, to having 
the press come in? 

Senator McCarran. This question can’t particularly involve the 
national security. 

Senator Dirksen. The question is are there any other items? 

Mr. Browne .t. | think that is a good suggestion, Senator. If you 
have any questions about strictly national security matters, could you 
ask them now? I wasn’t going to volunteer any. 

Senator McCarran. I do want to go into this because I see the 
danger in this. 

In other words, I am anxious to see the immigration laws enforced. 

Mr. Browne Lt. So am I, Senator. 

Senator McCarran. I see a way to destroy them by cutting down 
the appropriation, I see that, as I visualize it, coming on little by 
little. 

That is the reason I am asking you these questions because I 
anticipate that we have just got to stop the reduction in appropria- 
tions in order to see that the law is carried out. 
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Senator Dirksen. Is it understood that if there are any questions 
on national security, or anything that involves the operations of the 
FBI, it will be off the record? 

The Chair hears no objection. 


QUESTION OF EFFECTIVE DEPORTATION PROCEEDINGS 


Senator Munpr. | have one that I would like to ask before the 
press comes. I don’t think it involves national security. This is just 
one. I brought it up at the hearings a year ago, Mr. Brownell, the fact 
that as one member of the Senate I am sorely distressed at reading 
all the notices in the press that the Attorney General has ordered the 
deportation of A, B, C, D, and E and nobody ever gets deported. 

I think the major reason given is when you order deportation of 
A, B, C, D, E, some Member of the House or Senate introduces a 
bill to make that fellow eligible for citizenship. 

The question I would like to have resolved is whether we have 
government by majority rule or by the legislative veto of a single 
Congressman, what you attitude is and what you think our attitude 
should be in me eting that problem 

It seems to me we are getting e cunbtly no place. 

Mr. Browne t. | will be glad to comment on that. In the first 
place, we have now started actual deportation, but only in small num- 
ber. The reasons why the program does not move faster—and now 
I am speaking of the deportation of subversives and criminals—are 
several. 





SFFECT OF PRIVATE BILLS ON DEPORTATION PROCEEDINGS 


One of them is the factor you mentioned, that we believe that some 
of these private bills have served to slow up the deportation proceed- 
ings. We have triea to cooperate with Congress on that and postpone 
any action while the bill was pending. 

Senator Munpt. Now, let us stop at that point. 

What do you consider a reasonable time, or what do you use as a 
workable time? How long do you slow it down for a pending bill. 
Is that forever, or until a bill is acted upon? 

We have a good immigration law that Pat McCarran is author of, 
but it seems to me we get no place and if that is one of the factors, 
then, it is a congressional responsibility to wrestle with it and to 
determine whether 60 days, 60 months, or 60 “years is going to be 
considered the length of time to keep a bill pending. 

Mr. Brownetu. I would like to have Mr. Rogers answer that 
question. 

Mr. Rogers. I would like to insert in the record an exchange of 
correspondence with the Judiciary Committee both in the Senate 
and the House on this whole question. We were conscious of the 
same problem that you raised. It is because of that fact we wrote 
these letters 

We suggest that after a private bill is introduced that we file a 
report on the private bill. 

Incidentally, we have gotten those reports up to date. 


———— 
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[ have made sure that the Immigration Service is right up to date. 
They had a large backlog of these cases they had not reported on. 
During the past year I think we are just about up to date so that we 
can get a report out very fast. 

We suggested after the report was filed with the committee that 
the committee have 30 days in which to act, and at the end of 30 days 
if the committee felt it was a meritorious case and it wanted addi- 
tional time, if it would certify that it was a meritorious case, we would 
hold up deportation for 90 more days. 
pe At the end of that time we thought we should proceed. We felt 
that we should give an element of discretion to the committee, and if 
the committee felt the case was meritorious it could so certify, and if 
not, we could proceed after 30 days. 

Senator McCarran. That would work except in one case, and that 
is when Congress is not in session. 

Mr. Rocers. Senator, we made provision for that, too, in the 
letter. We provided that the periods of time, the 30 days and 90 
days, would not count if Congress was not in session. 

Senator McCarran. We have a proceeding here whereby thousands 
of cases are sent up from the Department of Justice to be acted upon 
by the Judiciary Committees of Congress. We handle literally 
thousands. 

Senator Kircore. Is it not an actual fact that those sent up exceed 
those bills introduced? 

Senator McCarran. I am not talking about private bills now. 

Senator Kitgore. Speaking of the number of people involved, that 
those postponements far exceed the number of private bills introduced. 

Mr. McCarran. There is no comparison. 

Senator Munpr. I don’t think we have arrived at any very lucid 
explanation as far as I am concerned. 

Senator McCarruy. This does not affect the national security. 

Senator Munpr. I think this is something you do not want to 
discuss in public since it affects national security. I would like to see 
if something could be worked out to meet the problem, if the Attorney 
General’s office feels it is a problem. 

I have no pet formula except as I say for a period of time I have 
been distressed to read all these deportation orders, and nothing 
happens. 

Twice within the last 2 years I have had friends of mine call up 
about somebody in this country whose immigration visa has expired, 
or who has gotten in trouble and has to go back home. 

They say, “If you will introduce a bill this will keep him here 
forever.” 

I said, “I am against that procedure. I will not introduce the bill.” 

They say, “Somebody else will introduce it,”’ 

If you think the system is right, say so. If you think it is wrong, say 
it is wrong. 

Mr. Rocgrrs. My own personal feeling is that it has been abused in 
the past. We are doing everything we can to correct it now. We 
are continuing to negotiate with Poth the Senate and the House 
Judiciary Committees on this question. 

I think within the next month we will have a solution worked out 
so that we can bring some end to this question of private bills. 


45431—54—pt. 1-2 
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On the question of deportation, let me say that really we have 
deported quite a few people under the program. I think the Attorney 
General wants to direct himself to some of these other points. 

Also there are some legal delays these people can use. We are 
proceeding just as fast as we can under the law. We have a large 
program under way; we have deported 3 or 4 of these criminals and 
subversives; I mean the bad ones, under the program. We have 
deported a great many others. 

Senator Munpt. Do you have any average length of time that 
elapses between the time I read in the paper the Attorney General 
has ordered the deportation of Mr. X and the time he is deported? 

Mr. Browne LL. It is too long. 

Mr. Rocers. It is about the same as when you start a criminal 
case before the fellow actually goes to jail. 


LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED ON HABEAS CORPUS APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Browne.u. We have one other legislative recommendation 
to make on that in addition to the one you and Mr. Rogers have been 
discussing. 

We have a proposed bill to try to bring a quicker end to these long 
continuing habeas corpus applications. The way it is now, after we 
have gone through all of this torturous procedure, through the 
Immigration Service, the Board of Immigration Appeals, and the 
court, then we get the alien arrested and we get his travel documents 
ready to send him out, then he starts another habeas corpus proceed- 
ing. 

We have requested the leaders of the Senate and the House to 
introduce a bill which would say that once the deportation order is 
final the alien has 30 days in which to apply for habeas corpus and if 
he does not do it within that time, he will be deported and it will 
prevent some of these cases where there have been as many as 4 or 5 
or 6 successive applications for habeas corpus and stays which has 
gotten to the point, as you intimated in your remarks, it is almost a 
farce, almost a breakdown. 

If we can have help on this bill, I believe you will find those 
proceedings will be substantially shortened. 

Senator McCarran. I want to draw the committee’s attention to 
another phase of this deportation question that is very important, and 
that is, supposing a person is over here, say, he comes in here as a 
diplomatic employee in some capacity, I don’t care what it is, and 
then he defects, if he goes back to his country, he is going to be shot. 

Now, what will we do with him, send him back there when we know 
he is going to be executed, or shall we put in a private bill? That isa 
quandary with me. That is only one phase of this problem. 

We have a lot of countries that will not receive these deportees, so to 
speak. They have no country. 

Senator Dirksen. Gentlemen, without objection, so that we can 
pursue the matter you left in suspension, if there be no objection we 
will vacate the executive session and go into open hearings. 

Mr. Browne tt. I think I should say before the press comes in 
that the only reason we made this suggestion for the executive session 
was to be sure that no member of the committee had something to 
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ask that had direct bearing on national security that you yourself 
would not want to have in open session. 

Senator Dirksen. It is understood that questions on national 
security or defense will be withheld. 

Mr. Browne.u. We are very glad to have the press in on any 
comments we have. 

Senator McCarran. I think all of this discussion this morning, at 
least the greater part of it, it seems to me, all hinges on national 
security in a way. 

I cannot help but think so. That is only my view. 

Senator Kitcore. We are simply advising people how to get by. 

Senator McCarran. I would suggest if anybody asks a question 
that the Attorney General thinks might better be answered in execu- 
tive session, he can tell us. 

Senator Kitcore. | think we should dispose of this immigration 
situation before we do this. 


PRIVATE PRACTICE OF UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Senator Dirksen. There are a few general questions I think perhaps 
should be asked for the purpose of the record. There was a question 
asked with respect to the private practice of United States attorneys. 
I understand that a formal order is issued, part of it is discretionary, 
but in the main it applies to all United States attorneys in the country 
and they are excluded from the private practice of law. 

Mr. Roaerrs. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. Have you had any difficulty with respect to 
this order? 

Mr. Rogers. Not very much. We have had to make a couple of 
adjustments in a case where a fellow wanted to continue a particular 
case for a couple of weeks, or something like that, but we have had no 
objection. 

Senator Dirksen. Does the order actually affect only those that 
have been appointed since the order was issued, or is it retrospective 
and goes back? 

Mr. Rogers. During the last year it applied only to the new 
people and then beginning the first of this year it applied to every- 
body. 

We did that so that we could give the incumbent an opportunity 
to make adjustments in his own practice. 

Senator Dirksen. So as of now the rule is of uniform applicability? 

Mr. Browne ut. That is correct. 

(At this point the committee agreed to proceed in open session.) 


JOINT SURVEY TEAM 


Senator Dirksen. Now, there were so many cases that you were 
going to have a joint survey team to look over the activities of the 
Department. Can you tell us in what respect the procedures can be 
improved, administration can be improved, probably effecting some 
economies, greater efficiency? 

Was a team of that nature designated and has it been operating? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. You are speaking of the United States at- 
torney’s office? 
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Senator Dirksen. Yes, they relate to your jomt survey team 
probably for the entire Department, all of the administration. 

[ thought this was a team you had set up. 

Mr. Browne.u. That is correct. Since our last meeting with 
you a year ago all of the procedures of the Department have been 
reviewed with an eye to economy, efficiency, improving the service 
to the public. We believe that we have made very substantial 
changes which are beneficial. 

We described at some length this morning how that operated in 
the field of the United States attorneys’ offices and supervisory offices 
of the United States attorneys in the main office. But that same 
process has been going on, you are quite correct, in the other divisions 
of the Department. 


STATEMENT ON OPEN HEARINGS 


Senator McCarruy. May I make it very clear that the reason | 
asked that this hearing be public is that I have the general theory 
that everything, every hearing possible, be public. 1 think the public 
feels they are entitled to the information. 

I also feel that especially in the case of the Attorney General, the 
public will want to get the information. I think that the Justice 
Department is getting to be one of the brighter spots in the new 
administration. I think a very good job is being done over there. 

In fact, that is one of the few departments that we have not felt 
even remotely called upon to start investigating. I think the public 
is entitled to know just how the situation was in the past, how it is 
as of today. 

Senator McCarran. Did you want this in open session just to 
laud the Attorney General? 

Senator McCarruy. I think the Attorney General can properly be 
lauded. I think it takes a long time to build a new machine. 

As someone said, if you take over a fire department and you find 
all the firemen lazy and incompetent, you can’t fire them all and have 
just the firemen. You have to do it slowly. 

I think the Attorney General has been doing a good job of overhaul- 
ing that fire department. I think that the testimony he gives today 
might have considerable interest to the public. 

1 say, Mr. Chairman, it is along the line that I adopt that every 
hearing possible I think should be public. I do not think it is any 
favor to the public to get the news, I think it is their right. 

Senator McCarran. The fact is, that these are public hearings, 
the whole hearing is printed and becomes public in a very short time. 

Mr. Browne... That fits in with our general policy in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. We have adopted during the past year for example, 
when any pardon is granted that is not any longer done secretly, but 
it is made a matter of public record. 

When we have administrative settlements of any substantial amount 
those are likewise made a matter of public record and information 
when the decision is made. 

So that we would try to establish and maintain there an open-door 
policy and naturally it fits in very well to have these hearings open 
today. I am very glad to have them open for the press. 


SS 
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SITUATION ON MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 


Senator Dirksen. Some of the agencies of the Department have 
contracted for management and supervisory service to come in and 
make a survey of the agency and then, on the basis of broad experience 
that most of these firms have had, to make some recommendations 
that they believe are in the interest of both efficiency and economy. 

Has the Department of Justice contracted for services of outside 
firms? 

Mr. Browne tt. In the past they have. At the time we came down 
here a year ago they had just received a report from a company 
known as Griffenhagen & Co. Since that time, however,. there has 
been no such contract. 

Senator Dirksen. There has been none under your jurisdiction 
in the Attorney General’s office? 

Mr. Browne.u. Thatiscorrect. Wesubstituted elbow grease for it. 

Senator McCartruy. Mr. Attorney General, I read something some 
place to the effect that you were having a considerable problem with 
the question of files on subversives. It described about, but not in 
detail how you found the situation when you came in, the number of 
man-hours that were required, might be required in the future, to get 
your files on subversives in such shape that you can tell who should be 
prosecuted and who should not be. 

I would like very much if the Attorney General would give us that 
general picture. 


SITUATION ON UNFILED DOCUMENTS 


Mr. Browne.yu. We found that the files and records of the Criminal 
Division were not in a proper order when we came in. It developed 
as a result of several months experience that we found some documents 
missing and names which we knew should be in there didn’t appear 
on our card index. 

The result was that we requested every one in that Division to go 
through the files and desk drawers and the shelves and the closets 
and by a certain day turn over all unfiled documents. 

As a result of that, something over 20,000 documents were turned 
in to the central files. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, that is 20,000 documents 
that were missing from the individual files? 

Mr. Browne. Some were individual papers, some were pleadings, 
some were FBI reports, so those as of now have all been indexed so 
that the men who are working on these cases will have ready reference 
to them. 

Now, the other thing we found was that the reporting of the docu- 
ments in the Criminal Division was done by putting in the index the 
first name only that appeared. 

For example, if there was a conspiracy case report there might be 
10 people involved, but only the first name would be put in the index 
and that made it much harder for the man to work because there was 
no central place they could turn for all the references to these other 
9 men, we will say. So we have cured that. 

Senator McCarruy. You mean if there was a file that involved 
Pete Smith, John Jones, Nellie Gray, they would only enter the name 
Pete Smith in the file? 
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Mr. Browne tu. That is right. 

Senator McCarrtuy. So that a man coming in there would be at a 
complete loss to get at the case? 

Mr. Browne.u. Yes. That slowed us up, but we have remedied 
that. 

Senator McCartuy. Was there any serialization of the files before 
you came there so that anyone could tell what was missing from the 
files? 

Mr. Browne tut. No. 

Senator McCarrtuy. So that even as of today, while you have 
picked up 20,000 documents and have properly cataloged those, you 
have no Way on earth of knowing how many more might be missing 
before you came in there? 

Mr. Browne. We would have to check each file individually, yes 

It is not an air tight system. 

Senator McCarruy. Because there is no serialization. Let us take 
the file of—well, let us use a fictitious name, say, John Jones. It 
looks as if you have a fairly good case of espionage against him. No 
matter how closely you examine that file now, there having been no 
serialization of it before, there would be no way even your most 
competent man would tell what was missing from the file before you 
came in there? 

Mr. Browne i. That is right. It is not airtight without 
serialization. 

IMPROVEMENT IN FILING SYSTEM 


Senator McCarruy. You are now keeping the files in such fashion 
that your successor will know what, if anything, is missing, I assume? 

Mr. Browne Lt. I certainly hope to. 

Senator McCarruy. I am not thinking of your successor, yet. 

Mr. Browne.u. We are always thinking of the future in these 
matters as best we can. I believe we have really substantially 
improved the filing system there. 

Senator McCarruy. The thing that puzzles me is this: How could 
you conceivably have had any even remotely competent evaluation of 
any file on a subversive with 20,000 documents missing under your 
predecessor? 

Mr. Browne... That question itself furnishes the answer. 


SITUATION ON SUBVERSIVE CASES 


Senator McCartuy. Maybe this is a question you would rather not 
answer. Maybe you are not in a position to answer. I don’t know. 

You go into the Department; you find that in the Criminal Division 
on subversives especially the files are so bad, the stuff scattered all 
over, it is impossible for anyone to pick up a file and say, “There 
should be prosecution here.” 

Have you formed any conclusion or would you care to discuss 
whether or not you think that it just incompetence or lack of interest 
in subversive cases, or whether it is being deliberately done to make 
it impossible to prosecute. 

Mr. Browne .t. It is very hard for me to tell what the motives 
were that led to this unfortunate situation. 
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Senator McCarruy. In any event, if anyone under your depart- 
ment were responsible for the same type of situation, I assume he 
would not last very long, would he? 

Mr. BrowNnELL You may be assured of that. 


AWARD AND SUGGESTION PROGRAM 


Senator Dirksen. Has the so-called award and suggestion program 
shown any improvement of a concrete nature in the Department? 

Mr. Browne u. Yes; we have successfully operated such a program 
where any employee in the Department who turns in a suggestion 
that will save money or promote efficiency gets a little reward. It 
is very small one. It is a certificate, sometimes a small cash award, 
$10, $25. 

The board which passes on those suggestions is made up of four of 
our trusted officials, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Mr. Andretta, the Solicitor 
General, and the Deputy Attorney General. 

I would say that during the past year we perhaps have adopted as 
many as 25 such suggestions., Of course, it improves the morale in 
the office, too, when they know by turning in such a suggestion they 
get some recognition. 

The average employee likes to see work efficiently done. It has 
been a good program. 

Senator Dirksen. If that program is not amplified over in the 
House side at the close of your appearance over there, I wonder if 
you cannot amplify the answer a little and indicate a few things for 
the record. 

It does not have to be too long, but a supplementary statement as 
to what has happened on that program might be useful. 

Mr. Browne... We will be glad to do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Awards and suggestions program 


No Amount 
Employee suggestions considered 938 
Savings (estimated) _. $30, 343 
Salary increases for superior accomplishment - - 142 23, 925 
Cash awards for suggestions 27 1,330 
Honorary awards for suggestions. .--. 2 
Efficiency awards to individuals 2 
Awards for length of service - _- 4 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON IMPROVED BORDER PATROL PROGRAM 


Senator Dirksen. In connection with the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, I believe you suggested to the House people that 
you believed some communications equipment might make the work 
easier and more effective down there. 1 wonder if you could not give 
the committee a statement with respect to that. 

Mr. Browne... Yes; I will be glad to do that. 

I have already pointed out that one thing that will improve the 
border situation is the border recruiting, which is now provided for on 
a limited scale in the new agreement with Mexico. 
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We are very hopeful that the study group that has been formed 
under the new treaty or under the new international agreement will 
go into this further and establish other stations for border recruiting. 

Now, the second point is the one you now raise, Senator. Can we 
improve the border patrol situation by modernizing the equipment 
there and getting better communications equipment? We believe 
we can. 

EQUIPMENT SITUATION 


We are now trying to find whether there is any surplus property 
from other Government departments that we could use for that pur- 
pose. If not, we may have to come back to you for request for new 
equipment because we believe that if we have more patrol cars, two- 
way radio equipment, equipment of that sort, that it will be substan- 
tial help to our border patrolmen. 


CANADIAN BOUNDARY PROBLEM 


Senator McCarran. Mr. Brownell, you dwell on the Mexican 
boundary. What about the Canadian: boundary? 

Mr. Browne tt. The figures show that while it is not nearly as 
great a problem, still the problem is increasing. There have been, as 
you know, in the last few years, more immigration into Canada and 
there have been more illegal aliens crossing at the Canadian border, 
but nowhere near the volume 

Senator McCarran. Very much so. I am wondering whether or 
not you have the figures on that at all. 

Mr. Browne. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. Any comparable figures? 

Mr. BrowneL_. We presented them, I believe, to the House. 
We will be glad to insert them in the record at this point if you wish. 

Senator Dirksen. That may be done. 

(The information referred to follows :) 





Apprehensions by border patrol 


Mexican All other 
Fiscal yea border area areas Total 
alain - an i. einen inte 
1953... 800, 618 38, 531 839, 149 
1952... 510, 716 21, 003 | 531,719 
1951... 501, 713 8, 642 510, 355 
1950... 459, 289 10, 292 469, 581 
1949... 279, 379 10, 023 289, 402 
1948... 180, O74 13, 778 | 193, 852 


1947... 183, 832 11, 122 | 194, 954 


1998 to 1953 * 
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Senator McCarran. In reference to your border patrol, they are 
much less on the Canadian boundary than on the Mexican boundary? 

Mr. Browne Lt. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. What can be done about that? What should 
be done? My information gained from authorities in Canada, is 
that when a shipload of refugees or expellees or immigrants come into 
Canada, a high percentage of—one fellow said 90 percent, I thought 
it was too high—but a high percentage of them head for the American 
boundary and they come across. That boundary extends from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. That is a very small border patrol. 

Mr. Browne uw. We have excellent cooperation from the Canadian 
authorities. We have felt it is not a major problem, but it is one that 
concerns us and we do want to give it attention. 

Senator Dirksen. I wonder if the Attorney General would like to 
make a comment for the record as to whether or not immigrants or 
importation from the Canadian side has a different aspect as to the 
area where he comes in, whether he comes in in the New England 
area or farther west, or even way out in the mountain and Pacific 
area. Is there any detailed comment you want to make on that? 

Mr. Browne tu. No; I don’t think it is confined to any particular 
area. Other than that, I wouldn’t have any comment. 

Senator McCarran. It is general, is it not? 

Mr. Browne. That is my impression. 


ANTITRUST SUIT AGAINST “BIG 4”’ PACKERS 


Senator McCarran. I have a question relating to a subject that 
that was up a little while ago. I note from the press reports that the 
Department of Justice has dropped its antitrust suit against the 
so-called Big Four meatpackers. I should like to ask the Attorney 
General to dwell on this matter a little and tell the committee why 
this suit was dropped. 

I am informed that several years of preparation have gone into 
getting ready for the trial. 

Mr. Browne. The Department of Justice in the fall of 1948 
started this lawsuit against the so-called Big Four meatpackers. 
Just prior to that time the Department had started 14 regional cases 
around different regions of the Middle West primarily, against the 
packers. They tried the first two. They lost them. They then 
dismissed the other 12. 

In substitution for that they started this new overall proceeding 

against the Big Four. They charged in the complaint a conspiracy 
starting in 1893 and continuing up to the date of the complaint, a 
conspiracy in violation of the antitrust laws to restrain trade. 

They then after some considerable preparation took the matter to 
court on a preliminary motion, the defendants did, and the court ruled 
that no evidence could be introduced by the Department of Justice— 
This was before we came in—back of the year 1930. 

That, of course, was a very material development because the evi- 
dence of conspiracy antedated 1930 in a very large part. 

Now, the reason that the court held this as a cutoff date in 1930 
was that at that time the United States Supreme Court had had a 
packers’ case up and had held that there was no illegal restraint of 
trade at that time in the packing industry involving these defendants. 
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Now, you can see what the result was. The Supreme Court de- 
cision at that date saying there was no restraint of trade as of that 
time, then the court came along in this case with a preliminary motion 
and said no evidence back of that date could be introduced to show 
restraint of trade—— 

Senator McCarran. That was a trial court, was it not? 

Mr. Browne i. In Chicago. Now, the obvious conclusion you 
draw from that is that there was no case left to present to the jury 
and, accordingly, rather than go through the motion and the farce of 
having a trial we entered into a stipulation with the attorneys for the 
defendants dismissing the case without prejudice so that if at any time 
in the future new evidence arises which indicates a violation of the 
antitrust laws the Government will be completely free to move ahead 
with the prosecution. 

There is one other factor I would like to mention. Growing out 
of one of the old antitrust cases against the packers there was a con- 
sent judgment which imposes rather severe restraints on these com- 
panies and their activities. That is still on the books and it will be 
our purpose to see that it is strictly enforced. 

Senator McCarran. I would like now to go back to the immigra- 
tion matter that was in the course of discussion. 


COMMITTEE TO SURVEY ANTITRUST MONOPOLY STATUTE 


Senator Dirksen. If you will hold that just a moment, so that I 
can round out this point you made, what about the committee that 
was set up to survey the antitrust monopoly statute? You have this 
large committee selected from all over the country and I presume they 
are working, at the present time? 

Mr. Browne tu. Thatisright. They are making very fine progress 
and we expect by the time you come back in your next session that 
we will have important recommendations to make as a result of this 
committee. 

As a matter of fact, we may have one at this session. I have asked 
them to expedite consideration of this particular problem. If it is of 
another interest for the committee to go into it now, I can do it 
briefly. 

That is at thé present time the Department of Justice has no power 
to subpena records and subpena a witness in civil antitrust cases 
ahead of the time of trial. 

The regulatory agencies have that authority, the ICC, SEC, 
Federal Trade Commission and all. 

But for some reason the power has never been given to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

The only way we can get these papers and subpena these witnesses is 
to bring a criminal case. It has appeared to me this is a very unsatis- 
factory situation and we may have some recommendations for you at 
this session on that point. 


FUNDS SITUATION IN ANTITRUST DIVISION 


Senator Dirksen. Now, then, the House cut you in your Antitrust 
Division by transfer and otherwise, I think a little bit. Is that going 
to cripple the work of that Division, or not? 
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Mr. Browne ui. There was no cut in the House, Senator. 

Senator Dirksen. No; there were transfers; that is correct. 

So, compared to 1954, your estimate, however, is down, I think, 
$400,000 in the 1955 estimate; is it not? 

Mr. Browne tu. That is correct. That will not involve any change 
in the level of activity because we did not spend that money. 

Senator Dirksen. So you are not asking for any modification in 
that division? 

Mr. Browne tu. In practical effect, we will be able to carry on the 
same rate of activity as at present. 


SITUATION 





ON WIRETAPPING 


Senator McCarruy. Mr. Attorney General, I am very much 
interested in the piece of legislation that has been proposed and I often 
wonder why it was not proposed long before now. 

See if I have this situation correctly in mind: There long has been 
the authority to wiretap by the intelligence agencies. So when we 
talk about wiretapping legislation we are not granting any new power 
to wiretap; is that correct? 

Mr. Browne. That is correct. 

Senator McCarruy. When we talk about wiretapping legislation, we 
are merely talking about using that portion of the wiretap evidence 
which would be considered legal evidence under all the rules of evi- 
dence; is that right? 

Mr. Browneuu. That is right. 

Senator McCarrnuy. You are authorizing wiretapping? No, | 
think the wiretapping was authorized by President Roosevelt in 1941 
so that under that Roosevelt order if the FBI wanted to tap a certain 
wire all they had to do was to apply to the Attorney General. 

Mr. Browne ut. It was only authorized in three areas ; that is, in 
national security cases, kidnaping, and extortion. 

Senator McCarruy. You do not propose in your legislation to 
broaden the area in‘which wiretapping is allowed? 

Mr. Brownetu. That is correct. 

Senator McCarruy. So that the only thing this will do will be to 
make it possible for you to use evidence previously gotten and I 
understand you are going to restrict that largely to cases of subversion 
and treason and such like that. 

Mr. Browne.u. That is correct. 

Senator McCarruy. I assume that with the files in the condition 
you found them it is almost impossible for you to even guess at how 
many criminal actions this might result in if we pass this legislation. 
Would you care to go into that, or would you rather let that go until 
you have a chance to get all the files in shape and be in a position to 
more intelligently give us that information? 

Mr. Browne... I think that would be better. 






LEGISLATION 








STATUS OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Senator McCarruy. Have you any idea when that recommended 
legislation might come to us? 

Mr. Browne.u. The bills have been introduced. The bill has 
been introduced in the House. I am not sure it has been introduced 
in the Senate. 
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Mr. Rocrrs, We sent it up here to the majority leader and the 
Vice President. I believe it is about to be introduced, if it has not 
been already. 

Mr. BrownELu. We consider it very important to our program 
to have that bill and the immunity bill, both. 

Senator McCarrny. Here is another question. There is a problem 
which has concerned me a great deal. If I am right on it, of course, 
it means a great deal more work for the Justice Department in the 
way of prosecution. 


PROBLEMS WITH WITNESSES INVOKING FIFTH AMENDMENT 


I know that we cannot ask for an official preliminary opinion on 
this subject-—maybe Mr. Rogers might be the man who might want 
to go into this. I have had experience over and over and over of a 
man coming before the committee—let us take a typical case, Harry 
Hyman came before the committee—and I think every intelligence 
agency considers him an underground agent for the Communists. 
We had some 565 phone calls he ‘made just from 1 telephone to some 
8 different installations handling secret material. 

Under oath he volunteered that he was not an espionage agent. 
Then when we would ask him whether or not he had committed 
certain specific acts, whether he had stolen secrets and turned them 
over to espionage agents, he would invoke the fifth amendment. 

That is one typical case. We have had many more along the same 
line. The position I have taken is that he should be cited for contempt 
and that he has waived the fifth amendment privilege. 

If that is true, then the Justice Department can designate the range 
of the active Communists, the more vicious of them, very, very 
greatly. 

In the past it has been almost impossible to convict a man of 
espionage. 

I don’t think we have had an espionage conviction since the Nazis 
in 1942. 

| wonder if you would care to express an opinion on that yourself 
or would you rather not? 

Mr. Browne.i. We would like to follow up on any individual cases 
that you have and study them under the present law, but we do think 
we are going to need an immunity statute to attack the problem with 
real effect. 

Senator McCartuy. When you waive as to an area, when you 
waive the fifth amendment to say I am not an espionage agent, 
the question is when you waive as to that question, do you waive 
as to the entire area? 

| have taken the position you do. I have hesitated asking our 
committee to send over the raft of cases we have almost identical 
along that line. 

| wonder if you would care to go into that. 

Mr. Rogers. My recollection is that your committee referred that 
general problem to the Department by letter. We did have a study 
made on that. My recollection is that a few days ago—l have for- 
gotten exactly the date—I wrote a letter to you saying we were not 
in & position to give any formal opinion to you, but that if the com- 
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mittee cared to discuss the legal problems involved with a representa- 
tive of the Department, we would do that. 
I might say it does present a complicated legal question and there 
are some cases on it which bear directly on the whole subject. 
Senator McCarran. Would you please repeat your question, 
Senator? 
POSSIBLE TEST CASE 


Senator McCartuy. The question is this, Senator McCarran: 
Where a man comes in and says, “I am not engaged in espionage”’ 
and then you say, “Mr. Jones, yesterday at 10 o’clock in the morning 
did you steal secret material? Did you turn it over to an espionage 
agent?’ He then says, “I refuse to answer. I invoke the fifth amend- 
ment,’ the position I have taken—TI did not want to saddle the 
Justice Department with these cases unless they agree with me on 
it—the position I take is that once you waive the fifth amendment 
as to a question when you say, “I am not an espionage agent,” you 
have waived not only to that one question, but insofar as the entire 
area of espionage is concerned and in the next question you cannot 
invoke the fifth amendment as to a specific act of espionage. 

What I would like to do, if the Justice Department did not object 
to it, if they would care to go through with it, I would like to pick 
out the most flagrant case we have and ask my committee to recom- 
mend them for contempt and send it over to you and have a test case 
made on it if there would be no serious objection to that. 

Mr. Browne.u. Let me get this clear. In any way we can help 
in the disposition of these cases involving the fifth-amendment boys, 
so-called, we want to do it. You have a question of judgment there 
which you may want to have your committee consider, as to whether 
we should wait in these cases until Congress has acted upon the 
immunity bill which would further open up this, give new tools to 
the prosecutors. 

You may want to consider that as to whether if we find these are 
borderline case, rather than take a chance on losing some of them we 
should wait a reasonable time for this new legislation. 

Senator McCarruy. I am thinking of cases in which we would 
not grant immunity, because in which I am sure you would not 
recommend immunity. 


COMMENTS ON SPECIFIC CASE 


I have one other matter. I have been very much disturbed—and 
I understand that this has never been brought to the attention of the 
Attorney General—lI have been very much disturbed by a case which 
has been pending in the Justice Department now for some time. Two 
young men have been working on it since before the present Attorney 
General took over. 

There was a Mr. Murray, who used to work in your Department. 
He is no longer with you. 

Mr. Browne .t. I do not think he is. 

Mr. Rogers. You are speaking of Charles Murray? 

Senator McCartny. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. He is no longer there. 
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Senator McCarruy. I am speaking of a specific case. I would like 

very much to get a report on this case. It involves the prosecution for 
espionage. 

You have had two men under the previous administration working 
on it. They recommended prosecution. If you will check into it you 
will find that Mr. Murray called the defendant in, called for his file, 
closeted himself in a room with this man for some time, and then sent 
back the file with the question in the minds of the men who had been 
working on it as to its completeness. 

Since you have taken over the investigation has gone on. 

As I say, I do not think it has come to your attention. There has 
been a recommendation that this case be submitted to the grand jury 
on grounds of violation of the Espionage Act. 

It involves a newspaperman. Apparently, for that reason, there is 
considerable reluctance to submit it to the grand jury. Iam sure you 
all know of the case I am talking about. I just wonder why that case 
has not been submitted to the grand jury, why after a sizable number 
of recommendations that case is still being pigeonholed some place. 

Senator ELLenpER. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to interfere with 
this, but I thought we met here this morning to consider appropria- 
tions. Why go into all of this? 

Senator McCarrny. I think we met here, Mr. Senator, to get any 
information that the Senators wanted to get. 

Senator McCarran. That is not true. We are not here to try 
espionage cases. 

Senator Dirxsen. I think the point is well taken. This proceeding 
should be germane to the business before us this morning. 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Chairman, may I respectfully differ. 
While I have said I think the Justice Department is doing a tre- 
mendously good job, I think that Mr. Brownell is bringing a lot of 
order out of chaos, when we are considering appropriations I think | 
am entitled to know why a certain case that has been recommended’ 
for prosecution as a clearcut violation of the Espionage Act has not 
been prosecuted. 

Senator ELLENDeER. You can find that out by letter to the Attorney 
General. There is no reason why these hearings should be burdened 
with testimony not directly germane to the matter of appropriations. 
We have much work to do before June 30. We should not make a 
big show by drossing in irrelevant matter. 

Senator McCarrtny. Is it a big show of checking into an espionage 
case? I am interested in it. 

Senator ELtenper. I do not think it ought to be done here before 
an Appropriations Committee. 

Senator Dirksen. Gentlemen, let us proceed. 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get an ex- 
pression as to why this case has not been prosecuted. It has been 
recommended for prosecution under the old administration. 

From what I understand, Mr. Brownell has not had this brought to 
his attention. This is one way of bringing it to his attention now. 

I want to know why we have not prosecuted it. 

Mr. Browne ut. This is the first time it has been brought to my 
attention. I will look into it immediately and discuss it with any 
interested person. 
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Senator McCarruy. May I ask the head of the Criminal Division, 
is it not true that prosecution has been recommended in this case not 
once, but several times? The case has been sent up as a complet: 
case of violation of the Espionage Act. 

Mr. Browne. You can address that question to me, if you will 
please, Senator. I will be very happy to discuss this with you, now 
that it has been brought to my attention. I will examine the files 
and anything I can do that will not interfere with the case itself, the 
orderly presentation of it, naturally I will be glad to disclose. 

Senator McCarruy. How soon could I get that information? | 
have been waiting for this information now for 6 or 8 months. [| 
have got no information st all. 

Mr. Browne.i. How about tomorrow? 

Senator McCarruy. Good. 

Senator ELLENDER. Make it this afternoon. 

Mr. Browne tv. It depends on how long I am here. 

Senator McCarruy. I am referring to the Pearson case. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS FOR ENFORCEMENT OF IMMIGRATION ACT 


Senator McCarran. I would like to return now to the matter we 
were discussing, the appropriation for the enforcement of the Immi- 
gration Act. 

Now, we can destroy the Immigration Act by not enforcing it. 
What I would like to know is the answer to the question I propounded 
to you, who directly controls the reduction in money for the enforce- 
ment of the Immigration Act? Is there any particular phase of your 
Department that has control of that? 

Mr. Browne.u. The recommendation is mine and the Budget 
Bureau’s. 

Senator McCarran. Would you mind telling us what was your 
recommendation to the budget for the enforcement of the Immigra- 
tion Act? 

Mr. Browne tt: It is the amount that has been allowed here by 
the House. 

Senator McCarran. That was your recommendation to the 
budget? 

Mr. Browne tu. No, sir. 

Mr. Anpretta. $1,137,000 more—$40,137,000. 

Senator McCarran. What is it now? 

Mr. Anpretta. $39 million. 

Senator McCarran. You recommended $40 million? 

Mr. AnprReETTA. $40,137,000. 


COMPARISON OF 1954 AND 1955 FUNDS 


Senator Dirksen. Just to be sure we have the figures correct, in 
fiscal 1954, the current fiscal year, you had available for obligation 
$42,170,000; is that correct? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. You had some transfers to general administra- 
tion and legal activities, attorneys, marshals, and support of prison- 
ers, and then you had an unobligated balance so that the total estimate 
was $42,250,000. 
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Now, that was for 1954. Now your 1955 estimate was $39 million 
net. 

Senator McCarran. Is that the amount submitted to the budget 
by the Department? ? 

Mr. Anpretra. The amount of the budget request was $40,137,000. 

Senator McCarran. Why did you reduce it from the year before? 
Can you give us any reason for that? 

Mr. BrowneE.Lu. The Budget Bureau took the position —— 

Senator McCarran. I am talking about the Department now. 
If I eatch these figures right, you yourself reduced the amount. 


SITUATION UNDER HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Browne.u. That is correct. We believe we can operate 
effectively with the amount that has been set up here by the House. 
They have pointed out various ways in which we can eliminate a few 
positions. 

I musy say that it is a rock bottom amount and while we think 
we can do the job, it is going to require a most careful scrutiny of 
every item. 

Senator McCarran. The fact is, gentlemen, that those who are 
opposing the bill say that it is not working, it is not effective. The 
reason for that is that it is not properly financed. 

Now, if you keep on cutting you will destroy the bill. 

Mr. Browne.u. As I tell you, I think this is rock bottom figure 
for our operations during the coming year. The easiest thing to 
do, of course, is to recommend a whole lot more money. But I 
don’t think that is the wisesi thing todo. I believe that we can carry 
on satisfactorily. 

You, yourself, have called attention to the fact that a rather 
efficient job has been done by the officials during the past year. 
We have this one outstanding problem of the border patrol, which we 
are working on now; the solution was held up pending the signing of 
the new international agreement with ;Mexico. 

We do now have limited border recruiting, and that will help. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Brownell, in that connection, since your 
budget estimate is reduced, I suppose it will be reflected in the person- 
nel; very likely, in recruiting field personnel. 

Mr. Browne.u. That is correct. However, there is no decrease in 
the border patrol. 


SUBVERSIVES ENTERING FROM MEXICO 


Senator Dirksen. When the so-called wetback extension bill was 
on the Senate floor they so freely bandied around the figures that 
there were hundreds of subversives coming across the Mexican border 
every day. I swear, I have been unable to find any authority, any 
documentation. 

It may be like things that often appear in the press, but have you 
some comment to make as to whether or not that is within the realm 
of probability and what the answer would be; namely, more personnel 
or different procedures to meet that problem? 
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Mr. Browne tu. I did check into the records after that statement 
was made. That statement was made without prior consultation 
with me. There are no records in the Immigration Service that I can 
find that would support any such figures. 

Now, while they are, ethically, of course, it is possible so long as 
there isn’t airtight border patrol that subversives will come across, 
we do not believe that those figures are substantiated by any records 
of the Immigration Service. 

Senator McCarran. It was stated, Mr. Chairman, very emphat- 
ically a year ago when the drought was on in Texas and Arizona and 
New Mexico, that there were 200,000 Mexicans, wetbacks, that 
drifted into the Los Angeles region. 

Now, of course, there could have been a great congregation of those 
people because they did not go into New Mexico, or Arizona or Texas 
on account of the drought that existed in that region. 

But I think the number is high. I do not know whether it runs into 
a hundred thousand or what it runs into. I think from day to day it is 
high. 

ALIEN REGISTRATION PROGRAM 


Senator Dirksen. What results have you had from the so-called 
alien registration program? Has it been going on effectively? | 
notice in different parts of the country that advertising signs in post 
offices and that sort of thing come as a reminder to the people. Has 
there been a sharp increase m the number of aliens registered? 

Mr. Browne .t. It has been pretty well stabilized. It has been 
in operation long enough so that we can tell what the registration will 
be in reasonable amount. 

Senator Dirksen. Are there any figures set up in tabular form, 
useful as information? 

Mr. Browne Lt. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. I suppose we might insert them in the record 
at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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nt Aliens who reported under the alien address program, by nationality: | During 1953 
on } 
al Nationality Total Nationality Total 
All nationalities 2, 348, 881 Asia—Continued 
as : Pakistan 492 
Sc Europe 1, 456, 788 Palestine 1, 675 
Philippines 42, 604 
ds Albania Saudi Arabia_-. 32 
Andorra Syria 3, 792 
Austria Thailand 71 
Fa Austria-Hungary : 
Belgium North America i72, 792 
nad Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia_._. Canada 232, 320 
al Danzig, Free City of Mexico 301, 605 
Denmark - - . 10, 789 West Indies 24, 930 
Estonia - - 11, 748 
S Finland. : 18, 099 Cuba 17, 906 
France ; 26, 489 Dominican Republic 6, 354 
as Germany 150, 956 Haiti : 670 
Great Britain_ 203, 830 
Greece 38, 394 Central America 13, 937 
to Hungary. ; . 37, 901 
° Iceland _..... ; 75% Costa Rica ' 1, 565 
IS Ireland... 48, 864 Guatemala 1, 268 
Italy 202, 312 Honduras 1, 904 
Latvia_. a 39, 798 Nicaragua 3, 619 
Liechtenstein ON Panama 2, 742 
Lithuania. 48, 768 Panama Canal Zone 107 
Luxembourg 740 Salvador 2, 732 
] Monaco. 72 
| Netherlands.._.. 21, 946 South America 16, 682 
Norway. 22, 774 
st Poland... 233, 230 Argentina 2, 443 
y Portugal - . 30, 992 Bolivia... 302 
AS Rumania......-.-- ; . 12, 917 Brazil 2, 658 
San Marino 595 Chile__- 1, 212 
Spain _- 14, 838 Colombia 4, 072 
nN Sweden 25, 874 Ecuador 2, 274 
: Switzerland 11, 062 Paraguay - 207 
il] Trieste___- 142 Peru- 1, 484 
Turkey... . , : 7, 026 Uruguay 354 
U; 6, &. a... r 108, 077 Venezuela... 1, 676 
n Yugoslavia... 39, 253 = 
’ : Africa 1, 637 
Asia... 171, 480 Revpt.... a7 
Afghanistan ee 122 ag a 
a his Janinan)ls 4 a... ‘ 
( —s ee = Union of South Africa_- ; 866 
Sovten . = Australia_. 4, 025 
China. , 31. 305 United States possessions ?_- ‘ Ke 20, 799 
India... , 1,315 United States 19, 802 
Indonesia - - 198 American Samoa. 260 
Iran... 5 1, 674 Guam... 20 
Iraq... 896 Midway Island J 51 
Israel . 2, 770 Puerto Rico-. i 156 
Japan i : 77, 174 Virgin Islands-_- i 82 
Jordan. ; of 761 United States possessions not 
Korea.--..-- : Seska 2, 463 specified acieaed 428 
Lebanon . . - sd 3, 352 = 
Muscat... -- ‘ J al 18 || Stateless. -- 88, 054 
Nepal... .. . as 100 || Unknown and not reported -- 16, 624 


! Figures do not include 77,419 alien address reports that were incomplete and 110,250 aliens in the United 
States in temporary status. 
2 Persons who filed address reports because their citizenship status was in doubt. 
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Aliens who reported under the alien address program, by selected nationalities and 
urban area and city: 1 During 1953 




















All na- Vor ; 
Class of place and city | tionali a Beaet,| Italy | Poland |U.8.8,R.| Canada) Mexico —. 
ellaincsetigtel Aeaseeaiiie’ soaicd endl canst title Mbaincin SAD aia 

| De oe 
Total 2 2, 348, 881 |150, 956 |203, 830 |202, 312 |233, 230 | 108,077 |232,320 |301, 605 |916, 551 
Rural 205, 061 | 23,970 | 26, 828 22, 323 | 8, 085 | 43,033 | 44, 737 |107, 662 
Urban. 699, 800 | 44,332 | 62,379 | 5 56, 949 21, 385 91,471 |138, 841 | 227, 118 
City total... 1, 268, 992 | 81,338 (111,482 |125, 357 |153, 025 | 78, 013 1510, 307 
Los Angeles, Calif. 81,189 | 2, 550 5, 087 1, 384 2, 212 | 3,073 | 7,742 | 32,255 | 26, 886 
Oakland, Calif 9, 618 423 901 717 182 | 145 974 | 1,331 4, 945 
Sacramento, Calif 8, 679 276 443 492 77 | 146 | 630 | 1,964 4, 651 
San Diego, Calif. 6, 435 185 | 606 149 89 | 77 041 | 2,725 | 1,663 
San Francisco, Calif 40, 813 1, 971 3, 320 3,179 626 1, 982 2,136 | 2,929 | 24, 670 
Denver, Colo. 7, 225 S47 568 394 648 512 409 857 2, 990 
Bridgeport. Conn 195 535 1, 407 935 389 298 6| 3,611 
Hartford, Conn , oe 229 813 1, 559 1, 995 782 1,105 8 2,779 
New Haven, Conn 5, 618 236 425 1, 637 861 693 310 1, 456 
Washington, D. C 9, 979 653 1, 460 | 516 781 | 99 | 5,300 
Miami, Fla 10, 961 424 2, 667 231 1,423 | 65 5, 664 
Chicago, Il 107,142 | 8,907 | 4,219 6,718 | 2,906 | 5,477 | 48,150 
Baltimore, Md ; 15, 714 1, 209 1, 300 | 1, 943 575 23 5, 762 
Boston, Mass 29,115 586 2, 496 2, 124 , 764 | 48 | 11, 851 
Fall River, Mass 5,110 28 201 100 597 | 5 3, 579 
Worcester, Mass 5, 829 104 332 265 717 9 3, 105 
Detroit, Mich. -- 74, 465 3, 190 9, 146 4,665 | 13, 845 4,166 | 18,428 | 1,640! 19,385 
Minneapolis, Minn 7, 939 | 505 407 34 922 744 | 993 87 | 4,447 
St. Louis, Mo 8, 203 1,178 470 1,171 954 | 577 | 229 165 3, 49 
Jersey City, N. J_.. 6, 909 516 69 1, 274 1, 833 | 596 167 5 1,949 
Newark, N. J 17, 213 936 1, 073 3, 570 3, 279 | 2, 030 | 304 | 19 6, 002 
Paterson, N. J 8, 082 il 440 2, 540 1,101 557 | 112 | 23 2, 718 
Buffalo, N. Y 18, 786 1, 227 1,577 | 1,787 | 5,113 | 1,144 | 4,087 52 | 3,799 
New York, N. Y 391, 640 | 20,380 | 43,428 | 57, 681 47, 250 30,101 | 10, 066 1, 304 |172, 430 
Rochester, N. Y- 10, 810 | R81 1,049 2, 104 1, 355 1, 002 1, 757 9 2, 653 
Syracuse, N. Y 6, 364 390 520 | 1,148 | 1,205 | 514} 884 15 | 1,688 
Cleveland, Ohio_. 40, 461 2,865 | 1,747 | 3,069) 6,981 2,946 | 1,365 120 | 21, 368 
Portland, Oreg 8, 689 535 83S 380 192 384 | 2,404 | 59 | 3,897 
Philadelphia, Pa 35,809 | 2,874 3,403 | 4,271 6, 345 5, 132 814 | 106 | 12, 864 
Pittsburgh, Pa 10, 046 800 xOR 1, 483 1, 771 571 405 101 |} 4,017 
Providence, R. I 7, 297 200 593 2, 227 573 420 656 | 15 2, 613 
El Paso, Tex 19, 228 165 152 50 34 7 112 | 18,122 586 
Houston, Tex 8, 506 348 447 142 225 71 368 | 5, 560 1, 345 
San Antonio, Tex 26, 163 371 401 107 156 | 36 231 | 23,463 1, 398 
Salt Lake City, Utah 6, 420 1, 021 935 86 21 | 18 341 | 164 | 3, 834 
Seattle, Wash 19, 016 654 1, 621 483 352 383 5, 751 82 9,690 
Milwaukee, Wis 13, 567 | 2,948 618 383 | 2,270 | 495 494 372 | 5,989 
Other cities 163, 206 | 10,930 | 15,779 | 13,303 | 16, 727 6,423 | 16,796 | 16,024 | 67, 224 

Outlying territories and 
possessions 70, 050 387 1, 805 361 42 70 798 135 | 66, 452 
All other 14, 978 929 1, 336 846 8Y1 524 2, 856 2, 584 5, 012 


1 Rural—population of less than 2,500. Urban—population of 2,500 to 99,999. Cities—population of 
100,000 or over 


2 Does not include 77,419 alien address reports that were incomplete, and 110,250 aliens in temporary 
Status 


BORDER RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. In regard to this wetback problem in Mexico, 
how much more money are you now asking to cope with this wetback 
problem than you have in the past? 

Mr. Browne ui. We are not asking for any increase. We are not 
asking for any decrease. We would like to reserve the right to come 
back to you before the end of the session when we have had more 
experience under this border recruiting program. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are cognizant of the fact there was testi- 
mony produced recently before the Agriculture Committee that the 
number of wetbacks that came across has appreciably increased in 
the last few years, even though we had this so-called Mexican labor 
law which is supposed to be utilized to decrease the volume of illegal 
entries. 
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The testimony is that the wetback problem has been increased. 

Mr. Browne... It does not take into consideration the last 2 
months under the border recruiting program. We think that will 
be of quite considerable help. That is the reason we wanted to defer 
any further recommendations to you until we see how it operates. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are operating, though, under the same law 
that was supposed to cure it 2 or 3 years ago. There is no change in 
that. 

Mr. BrowneE.u. There were substantial changes in the interna- 
tional agreement made pursuant to the law, the chief change being 
that for the first time the Mexican Government has agreed to try out 
border recruiting. 


EFFECT OF INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 


Senator McCarran. I do not think our international agreement 
affects the wetback situation at all. The wetback situation is en- 
tirely remote from the international agreement as I view it. I may 
be wrong. 

Senator ELLeNnprER. The original law provided for these interna- 
tional agreements. That is why it was put on the statute books. 

All of us hoped it would assist, but it does not. This new agree- 
ment you have now is no different from what you have had before. 

It strikes me that it would pay well to find out why it is the Mexican 
Government is not cooperating by punishing the wetbacks our Govern- 
ment turns over to them. 


NATURALIZATION PROBLEM 


Senator McCarran. The wetback problem is not the only thing. 
Your Naturalization Service is way behind. 

It seems to me that something should be done to improve that. | 
have complaints coming in to me from groups that say they have to 
stand in line and wait for years to get naturalized. 

Mr. Brownetu. That has been a longstanding problem in the 
Immigration Service. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Brownell, is the agreement now available 
that its entire text could be inserted in the record? 

Mr. Browne... Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I wonder if it would not be useful as information. 

Senator ELLenprER. I would suggest that we file it. 

Senator Dirksen. How many pages does it run? It was not con- 
trived while the hearings were on on the House side; therefore it is 
not available generally unless somebody sends for a copy. 

Mr. Browne .t. It is not too long. 

Mr. Rogers. May we make it av vailable to the staff and you could 
decide how much of it you would wish to insert? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Mexican AGRICULTURAL WorKERS—RENEWAL OF Miarant Lasor AGREE- 
MENT OF 1951, as AMENDED 


(The underlying notes of March 10, 1954, from the American Ambassador to 
the Acting Secretary of Foreign Relations of Mexico were confirmed and accepted 
by corresponding notes of the same date from the Acting Secretary of Foreign 
Relations to the American Ambassador.) 

No. 815 México, D. F., March 10, 1954. 

ExcELLENcCY: As the result of the conversations I have had over the past few 
months with you and His Excellency the Secretary of Foreign Relations, it happily 
appears that we are in accord that the Agreement between the Governments of the 
United States and Mexico concerning the ‘Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, 
As Amended,” which expired on January 15, 1954, should be renewed for a further 
period until December 31, 1955, and that in order to avoid future misunderstand- 
ings as to the intent of various provisions of the Agreement, as well as in order 
to facilitate to the utmost the operation of the international program, we should 
record, as envisaged in Article 37 of that Agreement, our joint interpretations 
and consequent amendments of these provisions. 

Consequently, I have the honor to set forth my understanding of the inter- 
pretations and amendments that we have agreed upon: 

1. Wacus.—The wage rates paid to the Mexican Worker may not be less 
than the prevailing wages for domestic laborers performing the same activity in 
the same area of employment as determined by the Secretary of Labor. The 
Secretary of Labor will give special attention, in conformity with Article 15 of 
the Agreement, to the fact that there shall not be issued certifications which 
specify a wage rate which, in his opinion, has been adversely influenced by the 
presence of illegal workers in the area of employment. he prevailing wage 
rates shall be communicated to the Secretary of Foreign Relations as the Secretary 
of Labor determines them but not less than once a month. 

In each of the Migratory Stations of Mexico and in each of the Reception 
Centers of the United States there shall be fixed, in prominent places, bulletins 
in which are specified the prevailing wage rates for each type of employment in 
each area of employment in which Mexican Workers from the respective Migra- 
tory Stations and Reception Centers will be employed in order that these wage 
rates may be known in advance by the Mexican Workers who, in any event, may 
discuss them with the Employers and accept or reject them. 

If the Secretary of Foreign Relations believes thet the determination of the 
Secretary of Labor, with respect to a specific wage rete for a specific ares, is in- 
correct he will inform the Secretary of Labor of his views in the matter, furnishing 
the Secretary of Labor the information upon which he bases his conclusion so 
thet, in case the Secretary of Labor concurs in this conclusion, he may use the 
powers granted him by Article 15 of the Agreement to withhold certifications which 
include such wage rates. 

In case the Secretary of Labor, after reviewing the information furnished him 
by the Secretary of Foreign Relations, does not find that prior determination is 
inaccurate a joint investigetion will be undertaken by the appropriete representa- 
tives of the two Governments, if requested by the Secretary of Foreign Relations, 
in order that the Secretary of Labor may determine whether it is appropriate to 
make a new determination of the prevailing wage rete. The contracting of 
Workers will not be interrupted meanwhile but the Government of Mexico may 
inform the Workers et the Migratory Stations that a joint investigation will be 
made with respect to the wage rates in question. If, as a result of the joint in- 
vestigetion the investigetors cannot reach an agreement as to the information to 
be submitted to the Seeretery of Labor, the Government of Mexico may request 
the Secretary of Labor to consider any information it desires to present concerning 
the prevailing wages. 

His Excellency 

Sefior José Gorostiza, 
Acting Secretary of Foreign Relations, Mexico, D. F. 


2. SuspsistENcE ALLOWANCES.—Except in the case referred to in the last para- 


graph of Article 10 of the Work Contract, subsistence allowances shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor as often as changes in the cost of food in the area 
of employment may require. 

In no case may the subsistence allowances be less than the cost, in the area of 
employment, of the diets which the Department of Agriculture of the United 
States considers necessary for persons performing arduous labor. 
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tE- 
These diets will be made known to the Mexican Government so that, if it con- 
' siders it necessary, it may make observations relating thereto concerning food 
to | preferences of the Mexican Worker. 
ed The differences that may arise with respect to the subsistence allowances will 
gn be resolved by mutual agreement through a joint investigation of the cost of the 
diets approved by the Secretary of Agriculture in the area of employment. in re- 
questing a joint investigation, the Mexican Government will furnish the Secretary 
Ww of Labor the information upon which it bases this request. The contracting of the 
ly Workers will not be interrupted meanwhile, but the Government of Mexico may 
he inform the Workers that a joint investigation will be made with respect to the 
] } subsistence allowances in question. 
or The subsistence allowances will be communicated to the Secretary of Foreign 
M Relations as the Secretary of Labor determines them and they will be posted, as in 
ar the case of the prevailing wages, in the bulletins which will be displayed in prom- 
d inent places in the Mexican Migratory Stations and in the Reception Centers. 
1s If the Employer maintains restaurant services, the situation will be governed by 
the pertinent provisions of Articles 10 and 12 of the Work Contract. 
. 3. Non-OccuPATIONAL INSURANCE.—The Mexican Government reserves the 
right to study and to institute a plan for non-occupational insurance for injuries 
S and illnesses for Mexican Workers under which an authorized Mexican organiza- 
1 tion will assume charge of receiving the deductions which shall be made by the 
8 Employer from the Workers’ wages and assume full responsibility for the payment 
f of all expenses for non-occupational injuries and illnesses. This plan shall conform 
h to the applicable requirements of the insurance laws of the various States in which 
" it will be instituted; and shall provide life insurance and sufficient coverage and 
adequate arrangements to assure that Workers suffering non-occupational 
injuries and illnesses will have available promptly necessary medical, surgical 
and hospital care. Employers shall: be required to make the deductions in 
accordance with paragraph (g) of Article 6 of the Work Contract from the Workers’ 
; wages in the amounts specified by the Mexican Government under this plan and 
to remit such deductions to the authorized Mexican authority. 


If the arrangement made under the plan instituted by the Mexican Government 
proves inadequate to provide such care or to pay the expenses incurred incident 
thereto, the Secretary of Labor will consult with the appropriate officials of the 
Mexican Ministry of Foreign Relations in order to effect the necessary improve- 
ment to make such plan function adequately in the area in which it has failed to 
do so. If such improvement is not made, the two Governments will study and 
put into effect opportunely, by common consent, either one of these two solutions: 

(a) The Employer shall apply the proportionate part of the deductions that 
may be necessary to obtain insurance covering the expenses of hospitalization 
and medical and surgical care; or 

(b) The Employer shall use the authorized deduction to obtain life and non- 
occupational insurance for injuries and illnesses in accordance with the specifications 
set forth in the ante-penultimate paragraph of this Article. 

It is agreed that questions which the Secretary of Labor may raise regarding 
the inadequacy of the plan in question, will relate only to hospitalization and 
medical and surgical non-occupational injury and illnesses, and in no case to the 
cash indemnities that the Mexican organization may have undertaken. 

Embalming, funeral and other related expenses, including the transportation 
of the body to the place of burial, will be a first charge, up to the amount of 
350 dollars, against the life insurance of the Worker. 

Until the plan referred to in paragraph one of this Article is made known to 
the Government of the United States, all Employers shall be required to obtain at 
the Worker’s expense life and non-occupational insurance for injuries and illnesses 
for such coverage as may be specified by the Secretary of Foreign Relations. 
Standard form policies for the various areas of employment will be furnished by 
the Secretary of Foreign Relations to the Secretary of Labor. Such insurance 
may be obtained from any responsible and properly licensed insurance company 
which will furnish such insurance at competitive rates for the area of employment. 

Until such standard form policies are furnished by the Secretary of Foreign 
Relations, the Employer shall not be required to obtain life and non-occupational 
insurance for Mexican Workers. 

Should the Employer fail to obtain life and non-occupational insurance for 
injuries and illnesses in accordance with the requirements of this Article, his 
case will be dealt with in accordance with the provisions of Article 7 of the Agree- 
ment. The Employer shall in no case be required to pay any part of the cost 
of the premium for any life and non-occupational insurance for injuries and 
illnesses 
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4. List or UNnaccereTaBLE EMPLOYERS AND OF Paces, LOCALITIES AND 
ComMUNITIES WHERE DiscRIMINATION Exists.—Determinations as to the un- 
acceptability of any Employers for contracting Mexican Workers shall be made 
only in accordance with the special procedure established beginning with the sec- 
ond paragraph of Article 7 of the Agreement. 

In certain cases, however, as for example, physical mistreatment, insults or 
threats and other grave abuses, the Secretary of Foreign Relations will make 
known the facts directly to the Secretary of Labor, through the Mexican Embassy 
in Washington, in order that, without prejudice to either the criminal or civil 
responsibility which the Employer may incur and the corresponding indemnity, 
a prompt joint determination may be reached in order to include him, if appro- 
priate, in the list of those unacceptable to contract Workers. The list of those 
unacceptable on the date on which the renewal of the Agreement enters into effect 
shall include only those Employers who have previously been declared unaccept- 
able by joint determination of both Governments. 

The Government of Mexico will not include ‘“‘counties” under Article 8 of the 
Agreement in the list of towns, communities, localities and places where it is con- 
sidered that discrimination exists against Mexicans on account of their nationality 
or of their ancestry. 

5. Rerurn TRANSPORTATION OF THE WorKER.— When a Worker does not com- 
plete his contract for unjustified cause, as may be jointly decided in accordance 
with Article 30, the Employer shall not be obligated, under Article 17 of the 
Agreement, to provide return transportation and subsistence to the Worker or 
to pay the cost thereof, except in proportion to the services rendered. 

Consequently, it is understood—for example—that a Worker who terminates 
the contract in its third week for unjustified cause (when the contract is made 
for six weeks) shall have the right to be paid by the Employer for the cost of half 
of the transportation and subsistence between the place of employment and the 
Reception Center. 

The Employer may not make deductions from the Worker to cover the cost 
of return transportation and subsistence or the Worker’s portion thereof. It is 
understood that payments will be made, insofar as possible, against the amounts 
owed by the Employer to the Worker; but in order to facilitate the carrying 
out of this provision, the Employer is authorized, in conformity with the last 
paragraph of Article 15, to postpone from one payment to that immediately 
following not to exceed a total of three days earnings, of the wages of the Worker. 
It is further understood that ‘‘work day’’—as defined by Article 1, paragraph (j) 
of the Agreement—means eight hours in each calendar day, except in those 
days mentioned in the same paragraph. 

6. Micratrory STATIONS AND RecepTion Crenters.—Article 4 of the Agree- 
ment of 1951, is amended to read as follows: 

“The Government of Mexico will establish the Migratory Stations in the 
Republic of Mexico at Mexicali, Baja California; Monterrey, Nuevo Leon; 
Chihuahua, Chihuahua; Irapuato, Guanajuato; Guadalajara, Jalisco; Durango, 
Durango; or at places adjacent to such cities, and at such other places as may 
be mutually agreed to by the two Governments. The United States will estab- 
lish Reception Centers at Hidalgo, Eagle Pass and El Paso, Texas; Nogales, 
Arizona; and El Centro, California; or at places adjacent to such cities, and 
such other places as may be mutually agreed to by the two Governments.” 

I am authorized to propose that the present note, and a note in reply from 
Your Excellency confirming and accepting the foregoing proposals, be considered 
as an agreement between the two Governments in the matter and that this 
exchange of notes have the effect of renewing the Migrant Labor Agreement of 
1951, as previously amended and as amended subject to the above interpre- 
tations and amendments, through December 31, 1955, unless terminated earlier 
as provided in Article 41 of the Agreement. 

At the request of either Government negotiations may be entered into regard- 
ing the matters referred to the Joint Commission established by our notes No. 
817 and No. 20015-—3 of today’s date, within 30 days of the date that final recom- 
mendations are made by the Commission on such questions, so that the Govern- 
ments may consider the recommendations of the Commission relating to any 
improvement of the operation of the program. 

All contracts and all extensions thereof entered into after this date shall be 
governed by the Agreement of 1951, as hereby renewed, and by the provisions 
set forth in this exchange of notes. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the assurances 
of my highest and most distinguished consideration. 

(signed) FRANcIS WHITE. 
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No. 816 México, D. F., March 10, 1954. 


ExcELLENCY: With reference to our exchanges of notes of today’s date (my 
note No. 815 and your note No. 20015-1), I desire to record my understanding 
of the necessary amendments to the Standard Work Contract annexed to the 
Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, As Amended, which are required by the 
amendments arrived at in those notes. These amendments to the Work Con- 
tract refer to Article 3, paragraph 7 of Article 4, paragraph (g) of Article 6, and 


~ 


Article 7. They read as follows: 
AMENDMENTS TO ARTICLE 3 OF WORK CONTRACT 


1. Change Title and numbering as follows: 

(3. INSURANCE. 

“a. OccuPATIONAL Risks.’ 

At the end of present article add a new subsection (b) as follows: 

“bh. LIFE AND NON-OCCUPATIONAL INSURANCE.—As soon as the Government of 
Mexico specifies the extent of coverage for life and non-occupational insurance 
which it desires for Mexican Workers the Employer shall obtain such insurance, 
the cost of which is to be paid for by deductions from the Mexican Worker’s 
wages. 

“Tf the Mexican Government should institute a plan under which it will, 
through an authorized Mexican organization, assume the full responsibility for 
providing life and non-occupational insurance to Mexican Workers the Employer 
shall instead of obtaining the insurance as specified in the previous paragraph 
deduct from the Worker’s wages the amount specified by the Mexican Govern- 
ment directly or through the authorized organization and remit such deductions 
to the authorized Mexican authority. The Employer shall, in no case, be re- 
quired to pay any part of the cost of the premiums for life and non-occupational 
insurance.’ 

Amend Article 6 (g) to read as follows: 

‘“(g) for insurance premiums as required under Article 3 (b) of this Work Con- 
tract.” 

Amend the seventh paragraph of Article 4 of the Work Contract to read as 
follows: 

“The pay period for the Mexican Worker shall be established at intervals no 
less frequent than those established for the Employer’s domestic workers; pro- 
vided that in no event shall the Worker be paid less frequently than bi-weekly; 
provided further, that the Employer may defer the payment of not to exceed a 
total of three days’ earnings of such Mexican Worker from one pay period to the 
next until the final payment of wages is made to him, at which time payment shall 
be made of all sums due to the Mexican Worker. 

“For the purposes of this paragraph the term ‘three days’ earnings’ means 
‘three days in which the Worker worked at least eight hours per day.’ ”’ 


AMENDMENT TO ARTICLE 7 


Amend Article 7 of Work Contract to read as follows: 
His Excellency 
Sefior José Gorostiza, 
Acting Secretary of Foreign Relations, México, D. F. 


“7. TRANSPORTATION.—Subject to the provisions of Article 17 of the Agree- 
ment, transportation of the Mexican Worker, including up to 35 kilograms of per- 
sonal articles, but not including furniture, from the Reception Center at which he 
was contracted to the place of employment and return to the Reception Center, as 
well as food, lodging and other necessary expenses en route, shall be paid by the 
Employer. 

“In the event, however, the Worker fails to complete his contract for unjusti- 
fied reasons as jointly determined in accordance with Article 30 of the Agreement 
the Employer shall not be obligated to provide return transportation and subsist- 
ence or to pay the cost thereof except in the same proportion to the total cost 
thereof that the period worked by the Mexican Worker bears to the total period of 
the contract. 

“The Employer may, in such case, apply from the wages deferred pursuant to 
Article 4 of this Work Contract, such amounts for the return transportation and 
subsistence as the Worker may be obligated to pay. 

‘‘All transportation between the Reception Center and the place of employment 
shall be by common carrier or other adequate transportation facilities provided 
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that such other transportation facilities, when used to transport Mexican Workers, 
shall have sufficient and adequate fixed seats for the transportation of passengers 
and adequate protection against inclement weather, meet the same safety require- 
ments that are applicable to common carriers, and are covered by adequate in- 
surance to protect such Workers in the event of injuries resulting from accidents 
en route. When Mexican Workers are transported by rail, the Employer shall 
not be required to provide first-class railroad accommodations. 

“The failure of any Employer to comply with the requirements of this Article 
and the Joint Operating Instructions issued by the United States and Mexico in 
the furnishing of transportation to the Mexican Worker shall constitute a violation 
of the Work Contract.” 

I should appreciate receiving your confirmation of the foregoing amendments. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the assurances 
of my highest and most distinguished consideration. 


(Signed) Francis WuHite. 


No. 817. 
México, D. F., March 10, 1954. 

EXxcELLENCY: With reference to the exchange of notes entered into by us today 
(my note No. 815 and vour note No. 20015~—1), I desire to set forth our concurrence 
in the fact that the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, As Amended, is basically 
satisfactory but that further operating experience may well demonstrate areas 
in which the Agreement may be improved. To this end the Governments of the 
United States and Mexico hereby establish a Joint Migratory Labor Commission 
composed of representatives of interested Departments of the two Governments 
and created for the period beginning with the renewal of that Agreement today 
and terminating October 31, 1954. This termination date is without prejudice 
to the extension of the life of the Joint Migratory Labor Commission beyond that 
date should the two Governments agree that such extension is desirable. 

The Joint Migratory Labor Commission shall: 

(A) Observe the migrant labor movement between Mexico and the United 
States in both its legal and illegal aspects, making recommendations to the two 
Governments for possible improvement in the operation of the Agreement and for 
methods of deterring the illegal traffic; 

(B) Study the advisability of reducing the minimum contracting period for 
Mexican Workers from six to four weeks and make appropriate recommendations 
thereon not later than 30 days after the establishment of the Commission; 

(C) Study and make recommendations to the two Governments with respect to 
any other problems that may be referred to the Commission by agreement between 
both Governments. -The two Governments hereby egree to submit to the Com- 
mission at the outset the study of (I) the interpretations agreed upon in April 
1953 but with respect of which no final action was taken; (II) extension of contracts 
in excess of 18 months under Article 26 of the Agreement; (III) the enforcement 

rocedure under Article 30 of the Agreement; (IV) the formula proposed by the 
‘mbassy of the United States for computing subsistence allowance for Workers; 
and (V) proposed changes in the maintenance of records under Article 19 of the 
Work Contract. The Commission shall also make recommendations for the cor- 
responding amendment of the Work Contract necessitated by any recommenda- 
tions they may make. 

It is understood by both Governments that the function of the Commission will 
be purely to study problems within its jurisdiction, as conferred upon it jointly 
by the two Governments, and to make recommendations thereon and that it will 
not be vested with any administrative responsibilities or negotiating powers. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the assurances 
of my highest and most distinguished consideration. 

(Signed) Francts Wuire. 

His Excellency, 

Sefior José Gorostiza, 
Acting Secretary of Foreign Relations, Mérico, D. F. 





No. 818 México, D. F., March 10, 1954. 
EXxcELLENCY: Referring to the exchange of notes which we made today (my 
note No. 815 and your reply, note No. 20015-1), I suggest that we that 


the reference in Article 9 of the Agreement of 1951 to Article 16 of the Work 
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Contract is obviously a typographical error and should properly refer to Article 16 
of the Agreement. 

I also suggest that we record our understanding that Mexican Migratory 
Workers contracted in the United States during the interim period between the 
expiration of the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, As Amended, and February 
8, 1954, all of whose contracts expire not later than March 26, may, if they so 
desire, be covered at the expiration of their contracts by new contracts under the 
renewed Agreement. 

Will you please by good enough to confirm these two points to me, 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the assurances 
of my highest and most distinguished consideration. 

(Signed) Francis Wuire. 

His Excellency 

Sefior José Gorostiza, 
Acting Secretary of Foreign Relations, Mézico, D. F. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING ENTRY OF MEXICAN 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Public Law 78, 82d Congress, agreement between Governments of United States 
and Mexico concerning migrant labor approved August 1951 and amended 
June 1952, and standard work contract, as amended 


Pusuic Law 78—82p ConGrEss 
CHAPTER 223—-IsT Session 
S. 984 
AN ACT To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new title to read as follows: 


“TITLE V—AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


“Sec. 501. For the purpose of assisting in such production of agricultural com- 
modities and products as the Secretary of Agriculture deems necessary, by supply- 
ing agricultural workers from the Republic of Mexico (pursuant to arrangements 
between the United States and the Republic of Mexico), the Secretary of Labor 
is authorized— 

(1) to recruit such workers (including any such workers who have resided 
in the United States for the preceding five years, or who are temporarily in 
the United States under legal entry) ; 

(2) to establish and operate reception centers at or near the places of 
actual entry of such workers into the continental United States for the 
purpose of receiving and housing such workers while arrangements are being 
made for their employment in (or departure from, the continental United 
States; 

(3) to provide transportation for such workers from recruitment centers 
outside the continental United States to such reception centers and trans- 
portation from such reception centers to such recruitment centers after 
termination of employment; 

**(4) to provide such workers with such subsistence, emergency medical 
care, and burial expenses (not exceeding $150 burial expenses in any one case) 
as may be or become necessary during transportation authorized by para- 
graph (3) and while such workers are at reception centers; 

**(5) to assist such workers and employers in negotiating contracts for 
agricultural employment (such workers being free to accept or decline 
agricultural employment with any eligible employer and to choose the type 
of agricultural employment they desire, and eligible employers being free to 
offer agricultural employment to any workers of their choice not under 
contract to other employers) ; 

(6) to guarantee the performance by employers of provisions of such 
contracts relating to the payment of wages or the furnishing of transportation. 
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“Sec. 502. No workers shall be made available under this title to any 

e mploye r unless such employer enters into an agreement with the United States— 
"(1) to indemnify the United States against loss by reason of its guaranty of 
such employer’s contracts; 

(2) to reimburse the U nited States for essential expenses, not including 

alaries or expenses of regular departraent or agency personnel, incurred by it 
for the transportation and subsistence of workers under this title in amounts 
not to exceed $15 per worker; and 

**(3) to pay to the United States, in any case in which a worker is not 
returned to the reception center in accordance with the contract entered into 
under section 501 (5), an amount determined by the Secretary of Labor to be 
equivalent to the normal cost to the employer of returning other workers from 
the place of employment to such reception center, less any portion thereof 
required to be paid by other employers. 

“Sec. 503. No workers recruited under this title shall be available for em- 
ployment in any area unless the Secretary of Labor has determined and certified 
that (1) sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are not 
available at the time and place needed to perform the work for which such workers 
are to be employed, (2) the employment of such workers will not adversely affeict 
the wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers similar y 
employed, and (3) reasonable efforts have been made to attract domestic workers 
for such employment at wages and standard hours of work comparable to those 
offered to foreign workers. 

“Sec. 504. Workers recruited under this title who are not citizens of the United 
States shall be admitted to the United States subject to the immigration laws 
(or if already in, for not less than the preceding five years or by virtue of legal 
entry, and otherwise eligible for admission to, the United States may, pursuant 
to arrangements between the United States and the Republic of Mexico, be 
permitted to remain therein) for such time and under such conditions as may be 
specified by the Attorney General but, notwithstanding any other provision of 
law or regulation, no penalty bond shall be required which imposes liability upon 
any person for the failure of any such worker to depart from the United States 
upon termination of employment: Provided, That no workers shall be made avail- 
able under this title to, nor shall any workers made available under this title be 
permitted to remain in the employ of, any employer who has in his employ any 
Mexican alien when such employer knows or has reasonable grounds to believe 
or suspect or by reasonable inquiry could have ascertained that such Mexican 
alien is not lawfully within the tj Inited States. 

“Sec. 505. (a) Section 210 (a) (1) of the Social Security Act, as amended, i 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new subparagraph as follows: 

**“(C) Service performed by foreign agricultural workers under contracts 
entered into in accordance with title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended.’ 

““(b) Section 1426 (b) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new subparagraph as follows: 

** *(C) Service performed by foreign agricultural workers under contracts 
entered into in accordance with title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended.’ 

‘““(e) Workers recruited under the provisions of this title shall not be subject 
to the head tax levied under section 2 of the Immigration Act of 1917 (8 U.S. C., 
sec. 132). 

“Sec. 506. For the purposes of this title, the Secretary of Labor is authorized— 

‘‘(1) to enter into agreements with Federal and State agencies; to utilize 
(pursuant to such agreements) the facilities and services of such agencies; 
and to allocate or transfer funds or otherwise to pay or reimburse such 
agencies for expenses in connection therewith; 

(2) to accept and utilize voluntary and uncompensated services, and 

(3) when necessary to supplement the domestic agricultural labor force, 
to cooperate with the Secretary of State in negotiating and carrying out 
agreements or arrangements relating to the employment in the United States, 
subject to the immigration laws, of agricultural workers from the Republic 
of Mexico. 

“Sec. 507. For the purposes of this title— 

““(1) The term ‘agricultural employment’ includes services or activities 
included within the provisions of section 3 (f) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, or section 1426 (h) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
as amended, horticultural employment, cotton giving, compressing and stor- 
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ing, crushing of oil seeds, and the packing, canning, freezing, drying, or other 
processing of perishable or seasonable agricultural products. 

(2) The term ‘employer’ shall include an association, or other group, of 
employers, but only if (A) those of its members for whom workers are being 
obtained are bound, in the event of its default, to carry out the obligations 
undertaken by it pursuant to section 502, or (B) the Secretary determines 
that such individual liability is not necessary to assure performance of such 
obligations. 


“Sec. 508. Nothing in this Act shall be construed as limiting the authority of 
the Attorney General, pursuant to the general immigration laws, to permit the 
importation of aliens of any nationality for agricultural employment as defined 
in section 507, or to permit any such alien who entered the United States legally 
to remain fcr the purpose of engaging in such agricultural employment under 
such conditions and for such time as he, the Attorney General, shall specify 

“Sec. 509. No workers will be made available under this title for employment 
after December 31, 1953.”’ 


Approved July 12, 1951. 





Mraerant Laspor AGREEMENT OF 1951, AS AMENDED 


INTRODUCTION 


The Government of the United States of America and the Government of 
Mexico, desiring that employment of Mexican agricultural workers who may be 
needed in the United States shall be carried out under conditions consistent with 
the interests of both countries, and seeking to establish an orderly program for 
the employment of such workers that will be in harmony with the spirit of under- 
standing and cooperation that characterizes the relations between them, hereby 
agree as follows 


ARTICLE 1, DEFINITIONS 


As used in this Agreement, the terms: 

a) ‘‘Mexican Worker’ means a Mexican National at least 18 years of age, 
not a resident of the United States of America, who is legally admitted to that 
country for temporary employment in Agriculture in accordance with the 
terms of this Agreement. 

b) “Employer” means: 

(1) The operator of agricultural property who is engaged in agri- 
culture, as defined in this Article; 

(2) An association or other group of employers but only if those of 
its members for whom Mexican Workers are being obtained are bound, 
in the event of its default, to carry out the obligations undertaken by 
it pursuant to the provisions of this Agreement and Work Contract, 
unless the Secretary of Labor of the United States determines that such 
individual liability is not necessary to assure performance of such obli- 
gations; or 

(3) A processor, shipper, or marketer of agricultural products when 
the Mexican Workers whom he obtains are employed by him in Agricul- 
ture on crops purchased by him; 

c) ‘Wages’? means all forms of remuneration to a Mexican Worker by 
an Employer for personal services including, but not limited to, subsistence, 
incentive payments, Employer contributions to or payments of insurance 
benefits, Employer contributions to a pension fund or annuity, and payments 
in kind. 

d) “Agriculture’’ means: 

(1) Cultivation and tillage of the soil, planting, production, cul- 
tivation, growing, and harvesting of any agricultural or horticultural 
commodities and any practices (including any forestry or lumbering 
operations) performed by a farmer or on a farm as an incident to or in 
conjunction with such farming operations, including preparations for 
market, delivery to storage, or to market, or to a carrier for transporta- 
tion to market; 

(2) The maintenance of a farm and its tools and equipment, or 
salvaging of timber or clearing land of brush and other debris left by a 
hurricane, if the major part of such service is performed on a farm; 

(3) The maintenance of ditches, canals, reservoirs, or waterways, 
not owned or operated for profit and used exclusively for supplying or 
storing water for farming purposes, and cotton ginning. 
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(4) Handling, drying, packing, packaging, processing, freezing, grad- 
ing, or storing, in its unmanufactured state any agricultural or horticul- 
tural commodity for the operator of a farm; but only if such operator 
produced more than one-half of the commodity with respect to which 
the service is performed; 

(5) All of the activities described in (4) for a group of operators of 
farms, but only if such operators produced the commodities with respect 
to which such activities are performed; 

(6) The provisions of (4) and (5) shall not be applicable with respect 
to services performed in connection with commercial canning or com- 
mercial freezing, or in connection with any agricultural or horticultural 
commodities, after their delivery to a terminal market for distribution 
for consumption. 

e) ‘‘Migratory Station’ means an office established by the Government of 
Mexico within its territory where the selection of Mexican Workers is made 
and to which they will return when their contracts have terminated. 

f) ‘‘Reception Center’’ means an office established by the Government of 
the United States of America within its territory to which a Mexican Worker 
selected at a Migratory Station is brought to be contracted for by an Em- 
ployer and to which he will return from his place of employment upon 
termination of his contract in order that he may be returned to the Migratory 
Station from which he came. 

g) “Secretary of Labor’? means the Secretary of Labor of the United 
States or his duly authorized representative. 

h) “Personal Injury’? means Personal Injury arising out of and in the 
course of the employment of a Mexican Worker. 

i) ‘Disease’? means any Disease which is contracted in the course of a 
Mexican Worker’s employment and is directly attributable to the work in 
which he is engaged. 

j) “Workday” means 8 hours in each calendar day, except Sundays, New 
Years, July 4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas; 

k) “Certification’’ means the determination and certification by the Sec- 


retary of Labor made pursuant to Section 503 of Public Law 78, Highty- 
second Congress, approved July 12, 1951. 


ARTICLE 2, NEGOTIATIONS BY GOVERNMENTS 


All negotiations relating to any aspects of the program which is the subject 
of this Agreement shall be carried out exclusively between the two Governments. 


ARTICLE 3, PRESENTING REQUESTS FOR WORKERS 


At least thirty days prior to the date on which it is desired to have Mexican 
Workers recruited, the Secretary of Labor will advise the Mexican Government 
of the estimated number required. The estimates may be revised to conform to 
changes in agricultural needs and such revisions shall be communicated promptly 
to the Mexican Government, ' 

The Mexican Government will consider these estimates in the light of Mexico’s 
current needs for agricultural labor and its requirements for the development of 
its agricultural economy and with a view toward harmonizing the agricultural 
cycles of the two countries. Within fifteen days after receiving the estimate, the 
Mexican Government will notify the Secretary of Labor of the approximate 
number of Mexican Workers it will make available at each Migratory Station. 

The Secretary of Labor will notify the Mexican Government two weeks in 
advance of the date on which he desires that recruiting operations shall begin at 
each Migratory Station. Such notice will contain information with respect to 
the number of Mexican Workers that are desired from each Migratory Station 
and the dates within which they will be required. 

The Secretary of Labor will determine which Employers are to be scheduled 
for contracting at specific Reception Centers. Both Governments will take all 


necessary action to assure that recruiting will begin on the dates agreed upon as 
the opening date for each Migratory Station. 


ARTICLE 4. LOCATION OF MIGRATORY STATIONS AND RECEPTION CENTERS 
The Government of Mexico will establish the Migratory Stations in the Republic 

of Mexico at Monterrey, Nuevo Leon; Chihuahua, Chihuahua; Irapuato, Guana- 

juato; Guadalajara, Jalisco; Durango, Durango; or at places adjacent to such 
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cities, and at such other places as may be mutually agreed to by the two Govern 
ments. The United States will establish Reception Centers at Harlingen, Pagle 
Pass aud El Paso, Texas; Nogales, Arizona; and FE! Centro, California; or at 
places adjacent to such cities, and such other places as may be mutually agreed 
to by the two Governments. 


ARTICLE 5, SELECTION AT MIGRATORY STATIONS 


It will be the responsibility of the Mexican Government to assemble prospective 
Workers at the Migratory Stations where qualified candidates for contracting 
will be selected by representatives of the Secretary of Labor after examination by 
the Public Health Service of Mexico and the Mexican Ministry of Gobernacion 
Workers who have not complied with the Mexican Military Service Law will not 
be eligible for selection. At the Migratory Station, officials of the United States 
Public Health Service will conduct a physical examination of each candidate to 
assure that he meets the mental and health requirements for admission to the 
United States. Officials of the United States Department of Justice will conduct 
an examination to determine his admissability under the Immigration Laws of 
the United States. Officials of the United States Public Health Service and of 
the United States Department of Justice may conduct such additional examina- 
tions or investigations at the Reception Centers in the United States as they deem 
necessary and appropriate. 

For the purpose of this Agreement, a Mexican Worker shall not be regarded 
as having departed from Mexico until he has been contracted. 

A Mexican Worker shall not remain at a Reception Center more than five 
consecutive days after his arrival from Mexico, except in the case of a serious 
impediment. 

A Mexican Worker selected at a Migratory Station can only be rejected at the 
Reception Center when it is determined that his admission into the United States 
is in contravention of the Public Health, Immigration or Internal Security Laws 
of the United States. 


ARTICLE 6. TRANSPORTATION BETWEEN MIGRATORY STATION AND RECEPTION 
CENTER 


The Secretary of Labor, at the expense of the United States Government, shall 
provide transportation for a prospective Mexican Worker selected at the Migra- 
tory Station, except Guadalajara, from such Migratory Station to the Reception 
Center and return to the nearest Migratory Station. The transportation of the 
Mexican Worker recruited at Guadalajara shall be paid by the United States 
Government from Hermosillo, Sonora, to the Reception Center and return to 
Hermosillo. 

The Secretary of Labor, at the expense of the United States Government, shall 
also furnish the prospective Workers subsistence while awaiting transportation 
from the Migratory Station, except Guadalajara, to the Reception Center, while 
he is in transit between the Migratory Station, except Guadalajara, and the 
Reception Center and return, and while he is at the Reception Center. Mexican 
Workers who are recruited at Guadalajara and who are returned to Hermosillo 
will be furnished subsistence while at the Reception Center and paid for subsis- 
tence while in transit between the Reception Center and Hermosillo. 


ARIICLB 7. EMPLOYERS WHO ARE INELIGIBLE TO CONTRACT 


Immediately after this Agreement becomes effective, the Secretary of Foreign 
Relations of Mexico will furnish the Secretary of Labor with a list of the Employers 
whom he considers ineligible to contract Mexican Workers because of failure to 
comply with the International (Executive) Agreement, approved August 1, 1949, 
or with any Work Contract approved pursuant thereto or, with this Agreement, 
as amended, or with any Work Contract approved pursuant to it. The said list 
may be supplemented or revised from time to time, by the Secretary of Foreign 
Relations. 

The following special procedure will be used in listing Employers who are 
ineligible to contract Mexican Workers: 

1. The consul of Mexico who has jurisdiction over the area where the farm 
on which the Workers are employed is located, shall communicate to the 
appropriate Regional Representatives of the Secretary of Labor the name and 
address of the Employer whom it is sought to include in the list of those ineligible 
to contract and request that a joint investigation be made in the office of the 
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Consulate. The Employer shall be infozmed of this fact by the Regional 
Representative of the Secretary of Labor and the Workers who eventually 
would be affected by the decision, or their representative, will be informed by 
the Consul of Mexico. The Employer as well as the Workers, or their repre- 
sentative, shall have the right to participate in the joint investigation to 
which paragraph 2 of this Article refers. 

2. The Regional Representative of the Secretary of Labor shall designate a 
representative to participate in the joint investigation which shall begin— 
at the latest—two days after the receipt of the Consul’s communication by 
the Regional Representative of the Secretary of Labor. This investigation 
shall be made under the following rules: 

a) The Consul shall show the Representative of the Secretary of Labor 
all of the files. and other documents which support the reason for not providing 
Mexican Workers to the Employer in question, and he shall explain all of the 
reasons for such a determination. 

b) If the Representative of the Secretary of Labor should agree that the 
reasons which served as a basis for the purpose of excluding the Employer are 
justified, the two officials shall sign an instrument (model attached) declaring 
the Employer ineligible, and this shall be done, at the latest, four days after 
the initiation of the procedure to which point 2 of this Article refers. A 
similar procedure shall be followed in the event that the Consul of Mexico 
should consider that the complaints made do not merit the inclusion of the 
Employer in the list of ineligibles to contract Mexican Workers. The 
Representative of the Secretary of Labor shall inform the Employer of this 
decision in writing, and the Consul of Mexico shall do likewise with respect to 
the Workers so affected, or their representative; in the understanding that 
either the Employer or the Workers or their representative can request that 
the matter be referred to Washington, as provided under point 2d of this 
Article. 

c) In the event that the Employer or the Workers, or their representative, 
do not avail themselves of their right to participate in the joint hearing, 
the Representative of the Secretary of Labor or the Consul of Mexico, 
when they may consider it necessary or convenient, can request one, the 
other, or both, to attend the meetings which shall take place in the offices 
of the Consulate. The proper determination of a case shall be reached at 
such meetings, with the understanding that the procedure to which this 
paragraph refers should not be delayed more than 3 days. 

d) If the officials mentioned do not reach an agreement, they shall, never- 
theless, sign a joint instrument in which they shall state, in their order, 
their respective points of view, and the decisions which they may reach, 
including the statements which the Employer may make in his defense, as 
well as the charges which may be made by the Workers or their representa- 
tive for their part. Copies of such instrument shall be forwarded immedi- 
ately to the following higher authorities: The Ambassador of Mexico at 
Washington; the Secretary of Foreign Relations of Mexico; the Consul 
General of Mexico; the Regional Representative of the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Labor (at Washington, D. C.). 

e) Upon the receipt of a copy of the instrument to which the last para- 
graph refers, the Embassy of Mexico shall propose to the Department of 
Labor that a new study of the case be made within the two following days 
with a view to making it possible to dictate a joint determination five days 
after the initiation of conversations, at the latest. In exceptional cases the 
time limit of five days may be extended when the Embassy of Mexico and 
the Department of Labor may concur. This determination shall be com- 
municated to the Ministry of Foreign Relations of Mexico, the Embassy 
of the United States of America in Mexico, the Consulate General of Mexico 
and the Regional Representative of the Secretary of Labor so that the latter 
may make it known to the Employer. If the Representative of the Embassy 
of Mexico and the Secretary of Labor do not reach an agreement in the 
case, a copy of the determination shall, nevertheless, be sent to the officers 
mentioned previously in this paragraph, and the matter shall be referred to 
the Secretary of Foreign Relations of Mexico for his consideration. 


The Secretary of Labor can, under the following circumstances, refuse to issue 
a certification to an Employer or to revoke one that has been previously issued: 


a) Where there has been a joint determination under Article 30 that the 
Employer has failed to meet his obligations under any previous contract 
entered into pursuant to the International Executive Agreement adopted 
August 1, 1949, or this Agreement; or 
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b) Where the Secretary of Labor has determined that the Employer has, 
(1) After any certification has been issued, employed Mexican Nationals 
who are illegally in the United States; or 
(2) After thirty days from the effective date of this Agreement, employed 
Mexican nationals who are illegally in the United States; or 
c) Where the Secretary of Labor finds that the Employer has contracted 
or is endeavoring to contract Mexican Workers for another Employer who 
is not himself eligible to contract Mexican Workers; or 
d) Where the Mexican Worker is employed or is to be employed on a farm 
or other establishment operated by two or more persons any of whom is 
ineligible to use Mexican Workers; or 
e) Where the Secretary of Labor finds that housing, sanitary facilities, or 
drinking water is inadequate, in accordance with the terms of this Agreement. 
The Mexican Government may object to the housing facilities and may 
request application of the procedure provided for in Article 30. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of a), b), c), d), and e) of this Article, the 
Secretary of Labor may, at his discretion and with the approval of the Mexican 
Government, issue a certification for an Employer to contract. Mexcian Workers 
under this Agreement and require such Employer to furnish such bond or other 
form of indemnity as he may deem appropriate and necessary, but no Mexican 
Workers shall be made available under this Agreement to, nor shall any Mexican 
Workers made available under this Agreement be permitted to remain in the 
employ of, any Employer who has in his employ any Mexican national when such 
Employer knows or has reasonable grounds to believe or suspect or by reasonable 
inquiry could have ascertained that such Mexican national is not lawfully in the 
United States. 

When the officials of both Governments responsible for the administration of 
this program find that an Employer utilizes the services of illegal workers, they 
will within a period of three days institute the necessary action so that the con- 
tracted workers may be withdrawn and transferred to another authorized Em- 
ployer, and the Immigration Service, within the same period, shall proceed to the 
extent possible to withdraw the illegal Workers who are found on the farm and 
shall continue to exercise vigilance over it to avoid recurrences. 


ARTICLE 8. PROHIBITION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


Mexican Workers shall not be assigned to work in localities in which Mexicans 
are discriminated against because of their nationality or ancestry. Within a 
reasonable time after the effective date of this Agreement and from time to time 
thereafter, the Mexican Ministry for Foreign Relations will furnish the Secretary 
of Labor a listing of the communities in which it considers that discrimination 
against Mexicans exists. If there is concurrence by the Secretary of Labor that 
there is such discrimination in any such area, the United States Department of 
Justice will not issue the authorizations provided for in Article 10 to send Mexican 
Workers into such area. 

If the Secretary of Labor does not concur, the appropriate Mexican Consul 
may request a statement signed by the Chief Executive Officer or Officers or the 
Chief Law Enforcement Officer of the Community in which the Mexican Workers 
are to be employed, pledging for the community that: 

a) No discriminatory acts will be perpetrated against Mexicans in that 
locality; and 

b) In the event that the Mexican Consul reports the existence of acts of 
discrimination against any Mexican because of ancestry or nationality, the 
local governmental officers who signed the statement will have such complaints 
promptly investigated and take such community and individual action as 
may be necessary to fulfill the community pledge. 

The Mexican Government will permit employment in such areas if such pledges 
are furnished. 

If, notwithstanding the foregoing, the Mexican Consul reports that discrimina- 
tory acts have been committed against Mexicans because of their nationality or 
ancestry in a locality where Mexican Workers are employed, the Mexican Consul 
having jurisdiction in the locality may request the Representative of the Secretary 
of Labor to join the Mexican Consul in a joint investigation in which event the 
procedure prescribed in Article 30 of this Agreement will be followed. 
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ARTICLE 9. PREFERENCE IN EMPLOYMENT FOR UNITED STATES WORKERS 


Mexican Workers shall not be employed in the United States in any jobs for 
which domestic workers can be reasonably obtained or where the employment of 
Mexian Workers would adversely affect the wages and working conditions of 
domestic agricultural workers in the United States. The Secretary of Labor 
may refuse to issue a certificate for any Employer who he determines is not giving 
preference to United States domestic workers either when hiring workers or 
when reducing his labor force. 

Whenever the Secretary of Labor determines that United States Workers are 
available to fill jobs for which Mexican Workers have been contracted, the Repre- 
sentative of tne Secretary of Labor shall immediately notify the appropriate 
Mexican Consul and the respective Employers that certification will be with- 
drawn and the applicable Work Contracts terminated. The Secretary of Labor 
shall, to the extent practicable, transfer the Mexican Workers concerned to other 
agricultural employment for which United States Workers cannot reasonably be 
obtained. Such transfers shall be subject to the conditions of Article 27. If 
such transfers cannot be effected, the respective Employers shall be required to 
return the Mexican Workers to the Reception Centers from which they were 
obtained, without cost to the Mexican Workers. Whenever a Work Contract is 
terminated under the provisions of this Article, the Employer shall be responsbile 
for the three-fourths guarantee provided for in Article 16 of the Work Contract 
for the period beginning with the day following the Mexican Worker’s arrival at 
the place of employment and ending with the date the Work Contract is ter- 
minated but in such event the three-fourths guarantee will prevail for a period 
of at least six weeks, and the Employer shall pay to the Mexican Worker all other 
amounts due him under the Work Contract. 


ARTICLE 10. REQUISITES FOR CONTRACTING 


Only those Employers will be permitted to contract Mexican nationals who: 
a) Have obtained the required certification from the Secretary of Labor, 
and 
b) Have obtained authorization from the United States Department of 
Justice to bring such Mexican nationals into the United States. 


ARTICLE 11. EMPLOYMENT GOVERNED BY AGREEMENT AND WORK CONTRACT 


All employment of Mexican Workers legally admitted to the United States for 
agricultural employment shall be governed by the terms of this Agreement, 
including the Work Contract which is attached hereto and made a part of the 
Agreement, and by the Joint Interpretations provided for in Article 37. Except 
as provided in Article 24 of this Agreement, neither the Mexican Worker nor the 
Employer may individually or jointly change the Work Contract without the 
consent of the two Governments. 


ARTICLE 12. LIMITATIONS ON EMPLOYMENT 


The Mexican Workers shall be employed exclusively in agriculture as defined 
in Article 1 of this Agreement and only for an Employer authorized to contract 


for his services. 
ARTICLE 13. CONTRACTING AT RECEPTION CENTER 


The Work Contract shall be entered into between the Employer and the 
Mexican Worker under the supervision of a representative of each of the two 
Governments and such contracts shall be prepared in Spanish and in English. 
Such Worker shall be free to accept or decline employment with any Employer 
and to choose the type of agricultural employment he desires. The Employer 
shall be free to offer agricultural employment to any such Worker not under 


contract with another Employer. 
ARTICLE 14. DURATION OF CONTRACT 


No Work Contract or extension thereof shall be entered into for a period of less 
than six weeks. Extensions of Work Contracts or transfers to new Employers 
within the area of employment, subject to Articles 16, 26, and 27 of this Agree- 
ment, and with the consent of the Mexican Worker, the Mexican Consul and the 
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Secretary of Labor, may be made for a minimum period of not less than 15 days 
No Work Contract or any extension thereof shall be for a period of more than six 


months. 
ARTICLE 15. WAGES 


The Employer shall pay the Mexican Worker not less than the prevailing wage 
rate paid to domestic workers for similar work at the time the work is performed 
and in the manner paid within the area of employment, or at the rate specified 
in the Work Contract, whichever is higher. The determination of the prevailing 
wage rate shall be made by the Secretary of Labor. 

No certification will be issued by the Secretary of Labor under Article 10 of 
this Agreement on the basis of a job order specifying a wage rate which he finds 
has been adversely affected by the employment of illegal workers in the area. 

In no case shall the Secretary of Labor make a certification on the basis of any 
job order which specifies a wage rate found by the Secretary of Labor to be 
insufficient to cover the Mexican Worker’s normal living needs. In cases where 
the condition of a crop makes it impossible for a Mexican Worker working with 
normal diligence and application to earn enough at the prevailing wage rate to 
cover his normal living needs, even though working full time, the Secretary of 
Labor shall conduct an investigation, and where requested by the Mexican Consul 
a joint investigation shall be conducted in accordance with Article 30 of this 
Agreement, to determine the proper steps necessary to remedy the situation. 
If no satisfactory adjustment in the wage rate can be agreed upon with the 
Employer, the Secretary of Labor shall, if possible, arrange for a transfer of the 
Workers to other agricultural employment. If no such transfer can be effected 
within five days the Secretary of Labor shall terminate the Work Contract, and 
the Employer shall, at his expense, return the Worker to the Reception Center. 
Nothing in this paragraph is intended to affect the provisions of Article 25 of 
this Agreement. 

The Mexican Consuls and the Representatives of the Secretary of Labor shall 
exercise vigilance to insure that the wage rate paid to the Mexican Worker is not 
less than the prevailing wage rate for similar work in the area of employment and 
that wages are paid to the Mexican Workers in accordance with such rate or with 
any increases in such rate which may become effective in the area during the 
period of employment, but not below the minimum rate specified in the Work 
Contract. Increases in prevailing wage rates shall be put into effect immediately 
by the Employer and shall not be contingent upon a formal request to do so by 
the Mexican Worker, the Consul of Mexico, or the Representative of the Secretary 
of Labor. Declines in prevailing wage rates shall be recognized and accepted by 
the Mexican Worker, provided they do not fall below the rates peael in the 
Work Contract. 

The Secretary of Labor shall periodically furnish the appropriate Mexican 
Consuls and Consuls General information with respect to the prevailing wage 
rates in their respectvie jurisdictions. The Secretary of Labor shall also furnish 
to the Representative of the Mexican Government in Washington like informa- 
tion with respect to all areas in which Mexican Workers are employed. 

Any complaints concerning the failure to pay the prevailing wage rate shall be 
resolved by application of the procedure described in Article 30 of this Agreement 

The pay period for the Mexican Worker shall be established at intervals no 
less frequent than those established for the Employers’ domestic workers; pro- 
vided that, in no event shall the Worker be id leas frequently than bi-weekly ; 
provided further, that the Employer may defer the payment of not to exceed a 
total of two days’ earnings of such Mexican Worker from one pay period to the 
next until the final payment of wages is made to him, at which time payment 
shall be made of all sums due to the Mexican Worker. 


ARTICLE 16. GUARANTEE OF WORK 


Except as otherwise provided in this Agreement, or in the Work Contract, the 
Employer shall guarantee the Mexican Worker the opportunity to work for at 
least three-fourths of the workdays of the total period during which the Work 
Contract and all extensions thereof are in effect, beginning on the day after such 
Worker’s arrival at the place of employment and ending on the expiration date 
specified in the Work Contract or its extensions, if any. 
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ARTICLE 17. TRANSPORTATION BETWEEN RECEPTION CENTER AND PLACE OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


Subject to the provisions of Article 32 of this Agreement, the Employer shall, 
at his expense, provide the Mexican worker transportation and subsistence from 
the Reception Center at which he contracts such Worker to the place of employ- 
ment. The Employer shall also, at his expense, either provide transportation 
and subsistence or pay for the cost of transporting such Mexican Worker from 
the place of employment to the Reception Center. This obligation shall apply 
whether the Mexican Worker returns to Mexico either upon the expiration of the 
Work Contract or any time prior thereto. The Employer shall not, however, be 
required to reimburse any Mexican Worker for such return transportation and 
subsistence if the Mexican Worker returns to the Reception Center or to Mexico 
at his own expense without affording the Employer a reasonable opportunity to 
provide or pay for such transportation and subsistence. If such Mexican Worker, 
within 3 days after leaving his place of employment, reports to the Mexican 
Consul or the nearest Reception Center the Mexican Consul and the Representa- 
tive of the Seeretary of Labor shall conduct a joint investigation pursuant to 
Article 30 of the Agreement to determine whether the Mexican Worker was 
justified in abandoning his employment without giving the Employer a reasonable 
opportunity to provide or pay for such return transportation. If it is jointly 
determined that the Mexican Worker was so justified, the Employer shall be 
liable for the Mexican Worker’s return transportation and subsistence from the 
place of employment to the appropriate Reception Center. 


ARTICLE 18. MAINTENANCE OF RECORDS AND STATEMENTS OF WORK AND EARNINGS 
BY EMPLOYER 


Each Employer shall keep accurate and adequate records in regard to the 
earnings and hours of employment of the Mexican Worker in his employ. Such 
records shall inelude, but shall not be limited to, information showing the num- 
ber of hours worked each day, the rate of pay, the amount of work performed 
each day when piecework is performed and the days for which the Worker received 
subsistence because he was unable to work more than four hours due to inclement 
weather or due to the fact that he was not afforded the opportunity to work 
more than four hours. The Employer shall make such records available at any 
reasonable time for inspection by the Representative of the Secretary of Labor, 
or by the Representative of the Mexican Consulate when accompanied by the 
Representatives of the Secretary of Labor. 

The Employer shall with respect to each pay period furnish in writing in both 
Spanish and English, to the Mexican Worker, at the time the Mexican Worker 
is paid for such pay period, such information regarding his earnings as may be 
required by the Secretary of Labor. Such information shall include, but shall 
not be limited to, the total earnings for the pay period, the rate of pay, hours 
worked, days for which subsistence was paid and an itemization of all deductions. 

The Employer shall also keep such additional records as may be required by the 
Secretary of Labor. 


ARTICLE 19. OCCUPATIONAL INJURIES AND DISEASES 


The Employer shall provide for the Mexican Worker, at no cost to such Worker, 
the guarantees with respect to medical care and compensation for Personal 
Injury and Disease provided in Article 3 of the Work Contract. 


ARTICLE 20. NOTIFICATION OF ILLNESS, DEATH OR ABANDONMENT OF WORK 


The Employer shall promptly notify the Representative of the Secretary of 
Labor, the United States Immigration and Naturalization Service of the United 
States Department of Justice, and the appropriate Mexican Consul of all cases 
of death of Mexican Workers, whether from natural causes er accidental, and all 
cases of abandonment by Mexican Workers of their Work Contracts. The Em- 
ployer shall also promptly notify the Representative of the Secretary of Labor 
and the appropriate Mexican Consul of all cases of serious illnesses or serious 
accidents. 
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ARTICLE 21, REPRESENTATIVES OF MEXICAN WORKERS 


The Mexican Workers shall enjoy the right to elect their own representatives 
who shall be recognized by the Employer as spokesmen for the Mexican Workers 
for the purpose of maintaining the Work Contract between the Mexican Workers, 
and the Employer, provided that this Article shall not affect the right of the 
Mexican Worker individually to contact his Employer, the Mexican Consul, or 
the Representative of the Secretary of Labor with respect to his employment under 
this Work Contract. 


ARTICLE 22, STRIKE OR LOCKOUTS 


No Mexican Worker shall be used to fill any job which the Secretary of Labor 
finds is vacant because the occupant is out on strike or locked out in the course 
of a labor dispute. 

In the event of a strike or lockout on the farm or in the establishment in which 
Mexican Workers are employed which seriously affects the operations in which 
they are engaged, the Secretary of Labor shall mz.ke special efforts to transfer such 
Workers to other agricultural employment and give them preference over all 
other Mexican Workers. If no transfer can be arranged, the Secretary of Labor 
shall, without regard to Article 30, withdraw the certification covering them, in 
which event their respective Work Contracts shall be terminated. The Em- 
ployer’s obligation under Article 10 of the Work Contract shall apply only for the 
period beginning with the day efter the Mexican Worker’s arrival at the place of 
employment and ending with the date the Work Contract is terminated under 
this Article, 

ARTICLE 23. OFFICIAL INSPECTIONS 


The Employer shall permit the representative of the Secretary of Labor, and 
officials of the United States Department of Justice access to the place of employ- 
ment of Mexican Workers when necessary for these officials to carry out their 
responsibilities under this Agreement and under the Immigration laws of the 
United States. 

The appropriate Mexican Consul, when exercising his rights under the Consular 
Convention between the United States of America and the United Mexican States 
formalized by the two Governments on August 12, 1942, shall be given access to 
the place of employment of the Mexican Worker. It is intended that the visits 
of Mexican Consuls under this Article be coordinated with the appropriate 
Representatives of the Secretary of Labor. 

he refusal of any Employer to permit these officials access to the place of em- 
ployment shall constitute a violation of this Agreement and the Secretary of Labor 
may revoke the certifications issued under Article 10, and the United States 
Department of Justice may withdraw the authority under which the Employer 
was permitted to contract the Mexican Workers. The Mexican Workers shall be 
transferred to another Employer if such transfer can be arranged. Such transfer 
shall be subject to the provisions of Article 27 of this Agreement. The violating 
employer shell be liable for all of the conditions of the Work Contract including 
the three-fourths guarantee beginning with the day efter the arrival of the Mexi- 
can worker at his place of employment and terminating with the expiration date 
specified in the Work Contract. 


ARTICLE 24. TERMINATION OF WORK CONTRACT PRIOR TO EXPIRATION DATE 


Except as otherwise provided in this Agreement and in the Work Contract, a 
Work Contract may be terminated prior to its expiration date only after the pro- 
visions of Article 30 have been complied with, or by mutual agreement between 
the Employer and the Mexican Worker with the approval of the Mexican Consul 
and the Representative of the Secretary of Labor. When the Work Contract is 
terminated by mutual agreement the three-fourths guarantee provided in Article 
16 of this Agreement shall be applicable beginning with the day following the 
arrival of the Mexican Worker at the place of employment and ending with the 
date the Contract is terminated, and the Employer shall pay to the Mexican 
Worker all other amounts due under this Agreement and the Work Contract. 
The Employer further shall immediately notify the Representative of the Secre- 
tary of Labor of each such termination of the Work Contract. 
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ARTICLE 25. TERMINATION FOR REASONS BEYOND EMPLOYER'S CONTROL 


If before the expiration date specified in the Work Contract the services of the 
Mexican Worker are no longer required for reasons beyond the control of the 
Employer, the Employer shall so notify in writing the Mexican Worker and the 
appropriate Representative of the Secretary of Labor. The Representative 
of the Secretary of Labor shall cause an investigation to be made and if he finds 
that the services of the Mexican Worker are no longer required for reasons beyond 
the control of the Employer, the Mexican Consul shall be so notified. If the 
Mexican Consul is not satisfied with the finding, he shall immediately so inform 
the Secretary of Labor and arrange for a joint investigation and determination 
The joint investigation shall be directed solely at determining whether the services 
of the Mexican Worker are no longer required for reasons beyond the control of 
the Employer. If this fact is jointly determined by the Mexican Consul and the 
Representative of the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Labor may endeavor, 
subject to the provisions of Article 27 of this Agreement, to transfer the Mexican 
Worker to other agricultural employment for which ‘domestic workers cannot 
reasonably be obtained. If such transfer is not effected, the Secretary of Labor 
shall, after notification to the Mexican Consul terminate the Contract and the 
Mexican Worker shall be returned to the Reception Center at the Employer’s 
expense. In the event that no joint determination can be reached by the Mexican 
Consul and the Representative of the Secretary of Labor, the procedure provided 
in Article 30 of this Agreement shall be followed. 

Whenever the Work Contract is terminated under the provisions of this Article, 
the Employer shall be responsible for the three-fourths guarantee provided for in 
Article 16 for the period beginning with the day following the Mexican Worker’s 
arrival at the place of employment and ending with the date the Contract is termi- 
nated and the Employer shall pay to the Mexican Worker all other amounts due 
under the Work Contract. The Work Contract will not be terminated prior to 
its expiration date due to the premature termination of agricultural work unless 
the Employer can demonstrate to the satisfaction of the Representative of the 
Secretary of Labor and the Mexican Consul that he could not reasonably have 
anticipated the events which obviate the need for the Mexican Worker’s services. 


ARTICLE 26. EXTENSION OF CONTRACTS 


The Work Contract may be extended for additional periods of time. Except 
as provided in Article 14 of this Agreement, no such extension shall be for a period 
of less than six weeks. No Work Contract nor any extension thereof shall remain 
in effect beyond the expiration date of this Agreement; and no Mexican Worker 
shall remain in the United States for a period exceeding one year except under 
the following conditions: 

1. In no event shall a Mexican Worker remain in the United States for a 
period exceeding 18 months. 

2. The number of Mexican Workers who have been in the United States 
for a period exceeding one year shall not exceed 10 percent of the total number 
of Mexican Workers employed by an Employer at any time. 

3. That all Mexican Workers employed in the United States under this 
Agreement in excess of one year will be permitted, by mutual agreement with 
the Employer and with the approval of the Mexican Consul, to take a fur- 
lough of not less than 20 days, beginning on or before the date of expiration 
of their one-year stay in the United States. The Mexican Consul will not 
approve a furlough during the last 30 days of the Contract unless a sound 
reason exists for such furlough. 

4. The extension of the Work Contract shall be executed prior to the de- 
parture of the Mexican Worker on such furlough, to be effective on the date 
specified in the extension. 

5. The Employer in such cases shall upon the return of the Mexican 
Worker from such furlough reimburse the Mexican Worker for the cost of 
transportation and subsistence in connection with such furlough from the 
place of employment to the point of departure from the United States and 
return from the point of entry into the United States to the place of employ- 
ment. 

6. All such extensions shall be entered into only with the consent of the 
Mexican Worker, the Representative of the Secretary of Labor and the 
appropriate Mexican Consul. 
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ARTICLE 27. TRANSFER OF MEXICAN WORKERS 


a) A Mexican Worker may be transferred from the area of employment specified 
in the certification to another area provided that: 

(1) The Worker expresses his consent; 

(2) There has been a prior certification of the Secretary of Labor; 

(3) The Mexican Consul having jurisidiction over the area from which 
the transfer is contemplated has been given notice of the intention to transfer; 
and 

(4) The Mexican Ministry for Foreign Relations does not raise any objec- 
tion pursuant to Article 8 of this Agreement within ten days after notification 
as required by number (3) above. 

b) If the transfer of the Mexican Worker involves a change of Employer before 
the expiration of the work period specified in the Contract, the following additional 
requirements shall be met: 

(1) The Mexican Worker has been employed for not less than six weeks 
or the Work Contract has been terminated in accordance with any applicable 
provision of this Agreement; 

(2) The new Employer, who shall be an Employer who would be eligible 
to contract Mexican Workers, shall enter into a Work Contract with the 
Mexican Worker; 

(3) Except when a transfer results from a breach of contract, whenever a 
Mexican Worker is transferred from one Employer to another, prior to the 
expiration of the work period specified in the Work Contract, the transferring 
Employer shall be responsible for the three-fourths guarantee provided for 
in Article 16 for the period beginning with the day following the Mexican 
Worker’s arrival at the place of employment and ending with the day the 
Contract is terminated, and before the transfer he shall pay the Mexican 
Worker all sums due him, in accordance with the terms of this Agreement 
and the Work Contract. 

(4) The Mexican Ministry for Foreign Relations does not raise any ob- 
jections pursuant to Article 7 of this Agreement within ten days after notifica- 
tion to the appropriate Mexican Consul. If such objection is made the 
transfer shall be subject to the provisions of Article 7 of this Agreement. 

When a Worker is transferred from one place of employment to another and the 
transfer does not involve a change of Employer, the three-fourths guarantee 
specified in Article 16 of the Agreement will be applied to the total period of 
employment with the same Employer. 


ARTICLE 28. VERIFICATION OF PAYMENT OF AMOUNTS DUE MEXICAN WORKERS 


The Mexican Consulate and the Representatives of the Secretary of Labor 
will be given a reasonable opportunity to ascertain that the Mexican Worker 
has been paid all amounts due him under the Work Contract or this Agreement 
before the Worker is transferred pursuant to the provisions of Article 27 of this 
Agreement or is returned to the Reception Center upon expiration or termination 
of the Work Contract. 


ARTICLE 29. LIMITATION ON SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS 


No negotiations shall be conducted with any Employer for the settlement of 
any claim filed by a Mexican Worker against such Employer unless the appro- 
priate Mexican Consul and the Representative of the Secretary of Labor partici- 
pate in such negotiations and approve the settlement of the claim. 


ARTICLE 30. ENFORCEMENT PROCEDURE 


Compliance with this Agreement and the Work Contract shall be enforced in 
accordance with the following procedure: 

a) No Employer or Mexican Worker shall be held to have violated, or to 
be in violation of the terms of this Agreement or of the Work Contract except 
oursuant to the procedure provided for in this Article. Any Employer or 
Mexican Consul or Mexican Worker may make complaint to the Secretary of 
Labor as to violations of this Agreement or of the Work Contract. The 
Mexican Worker may make such complaint either directly or through the 
appropriate Mexican Consul to the Representative of the Secretary of Labor 
An Employer desiring to make a complaint shall make it to the Representative 
of the Secretary of Labor. 
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b) Whenever the Representative of the Secretary of Labor, through in- 
spections, by complaint or otherwise, receives information that either the 
Mexican Worker or the Employer has violated or is violating terms of this 
Agreement or of the Work Contract, he shall immediately make a prelim- 
inary investigation for the purpose of ascertaining the facts as to the alleged 
violation. If the complaint is from a Mexican Consul or Mexican Worker 
and the Representative of the Secretary of Labor finds from such prelimi- 
nary investigation that no violation has occurred, he shall report that fact 
to the Mexican Consul, who within 5 days may request a joint investigation 
as to the alleged violation. If the Mexican Consul makes such request, a 
joint investigation and determination shall be made in accordance with the 
procedure hereinafter set forth. 

c) If the Representative of the Secretary of Labor finds on preliminary 
investigation that a violation has occurred or is occurring and the violation 
is of such nature that corrective measures may be taken with respect thereto, 
he shall immediately bring the violation to the attention of the violating 
party and request that such corrective measures be taken immediately. If 
the violating party fails or refuses to comply with this request, the Repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of Labor shall immediately advise the appropriate 
Mexican Consul. The Mexican Consul may accept the findings of the 
Representative of the Secretary of Labor, or at his option, may request that 
a joint investigation be made with respect to the alleged violation. If the 
Mexican Consul so requests, the Representative of the Secretary of Labor 
shall promptly join him in making such investigation. If the Mexican 
Consul accepts the findings of the Representative of the Secretary of Labor, 
or as a result of the joint investigation it is jointly determined that a violation 
exists, and 

(1) The violating party is an Employer, the Secretary of Labor may, or 
on request of the Mexican Consul shall, subject to the right of appeal as 
hereinafter provided, terminate the Work Contract and the Employer shail 
pay all of his obligations thereunder. The three-fourths guarantee provided 
in Article 16 of this Agreement, except as otherwise stated in this Agree- 
ment, shall apply to the full duration of the Contract, beginning with the 
day after the Mexican Worker’s arrival at the place of employment; or 

(2) The violating party is a Mexican Worker, who refuses to take correc- 
tive action, the Employer, subject to the right to appeal hereinafter pro- 
vided, may, within five days after such determination is made, terminate 
the Work Contract and, without cost to the Mexican Worker, return him 
to the appropriate Reception Center. Any such Mexican Worker shall 
not be entitled to three-fourths guarantee for any portion of his Work Con- 
tract and shall not be eligible for recontracting or for future contracting. 

The Secretary-of Labor, when his Representative and the Mexican Consul 
jointly determine that the nature of the violation is such as to warrant 
such action, may deny the violating party the right to take corrective meas- 
ures. 

d) All investigations and determinations by the Representative of the 
Secretary of Labor and the Mexican Consul, as specified in this Article, 
sball be completed not later than ten days after receipt by the Representa- 
tive of the Secretary of Labor of the complaint or other information as to 
the alleged violation. 

e) In any case in which the Representative of the Secretary of Labor 
and the Mexican Consul cannot reach a joint determination with respect 
to an alleged violation of this Agreement or the Work Contract they shall 
immediately report such fact, together with all available evidence, to the 
Regional Representative of the Secretary of Labor and the appropriate 
Mexican Consul General, respectively, who shall refer the dispute without 
delay to the Secretary of Labor and the Representative of the Mexican 
Government in Washington, respectively, and these latter officials, shall 
promptly review the facts and render a final determination thereon. 

f) If either of the affected parties is dissatisfied with the joint determina- 
tion made by the Representative of the Secretary of Labor and the Mexican 
Consul, or by the findings of the Representative of the Secretary of Labor 
in case the Mexican Consul does not participate in a joint investigation 
and determination as provided in paragraph b) of this Article, he may appeal 
from such determination provided he gives written notice of his objections 
to the determination within 5 days after receipt thereof by him. In the 
case of an Employer, such notice shall be given to the Secretary of Labor 
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or his Representative; in the case of a Mexican Worker such notice shall be 
given to the Mexican Consul in whose jurisdiction he is employed. 

If such appeal is taken the notice of objections together with the evidence 
found and determination made in accordance with paragraph b) of this 
Article shall be referred without delay to the Secretary of Labor and the 
Representative of the Mexican Government in Washington and these officials 
shall promptly make a final joiat determination as to the alleged violation. 

g) During the course of any investigation and until the procedure pro- 
vided for in this Article, including the review procedure provided for in f 
has been exhausted, the status quo will be preserved insofar as practicable 
unless the Representative of the Secretary of Labor and the Mexican Consul 
otherwise jointly agree. 

h) Any Employer or Mexican Consul or Mexican Worker who desires 
to make a complaint under this Agreement or under the Work Contract 
shall follow the procedure established in this Article. 


ARTICLE 31. DEPARTURE THROUGH RECEPTION CENTERS 


Except as may otherwise be required by the laws of the United States, any 
Mexican Worker leaving the United States under conditions other than those 
provided for in this Agreement or the Work Contract shall be returned to Mexico 
by the Department of Justice through a Reception Center. 


ARTICLE 32. GUARANTEES RY UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


The Government of the United States guarantees the performance by Employers 
of the provisions of this Agreement and Work Contract relating to the payment 
of Wages and the furnishing of transportation. The Employer shall agree that 
the Secretary of Labor’s determinations as to the Employer’s indebtedness for 
Wages and transportation costs shall be final and binding upon him. The Goy- 
ernment of the United States shall, with respect to any such amounts found to be 
due from a defaulting Employer, pay to the Mexican Worker the amounts deter- 
mined to be due him within twenty days after the final determination has been 
made as to the Employer’s indebtedness, or as promptly as possible thereafter. 


ARTICLE 33. CONSULAR AUTHORITY TO REPRESENT THE WORKERS 


Article IX of the Consular Convention between the United States of America 
and the United Mexican States formalized by the two Governments on August 12, 
1942, shall apply to Mexican Workers with respect to all rights established therein. 

The appropriate Consul of Mexico is authorized to receive payment for any 
sums due a Mexican Worker whose address in the United States cannot be ascer- 
tained and to issue receipts in the name of the Mexican Worker. For this pur- 
pose, the Employer shall use cashier’s checks payable to the Secretary of the 
Foreign Ministry of Mexico. The Employer and the United States Government 
shall be relieved of responsibility for the claims covered by such payment as soon 
as the check is delivered to the Mexican Consul. 


ARTICLE 34. EXEMPTION FROM MILITARY SERVICE 


Mexican Workers who enter the United States of America under the terms of 
this Agreement shall not be required to register for military service in that coun- 
try and they shall not be accepted for military service. Form I-100, issued to 
each Mexican Worker by the United States Department of Justice, shall con- 
stitute the proper identification to the local Selective Service Boards for exemp- 
tion of such Mexican Workers from registration and from military service. 


ARTICLE 35. PROTECTION OF RIGHTS UNDER UNITED STATES LAW 


The Government of the United States of America agrees to exercise special 
vigilance and its moral influence with state and local authorities, to the end that 
Mexican Workers may enjoy impartially and expeditiously the rights which the 
laws of the United States grant to them. 


ARTICLE 36. EXCLUSION OF INTERMEDIATES 


In no case shall private employment or labor contracting agencies operating 
for profit be permitted to participate in the contracting of Mexican Workers. 
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ARTICLE 37. JOINT INTERPRETATIONS 


The two Governments will issue joint interpretations of the Agreement and the 
Work Contract whenever they deem it necessary and such interpretations shal! 
be binding on the Representatives of both Governments, the Mexican Worker 
and the Employer. 


ARTICLE 38. GOVERNMENT ACTION TO SUPPRESS ILLEGAL ENTRY 


Both Governments acknowledge that the illegal traffic or the illegal entry of 
Mexican nationals is an element which impedes the effective functioning of this 
Agreement. Accordingly, they agree to enforce to the fullest extent the provision 
of their respective applicable laws and to take all possible additional measures for 
the elimination of such illegal traffic and entry across the International Boundary. 


ARTICLE 39. TIME LIMITATIONS FOR FILING CLAIMS 


a) The United States Government shall be relieved of liability as guarantor 
under the provisions of Article 32 of this Agreement for any sum due a Mexican 
Worker under this Agreement and the Work Contract unless written claim there- 
for is filed with the Secretary of Labor within two years from the date of termina- 
tion of the Work Contract. 

b) The Employer shall be relieved of liability for any obligation whatsoever 
due a Mexican Worker under this Agreement and the Work Contract unless writ- 
ten claim therefor is filed with the Employer within the time provided in the State 
statute of limitation for filing of such claims in the State in which the Mexican 
Worker was employed at the time the obligation arose. 

Provided, however, that when a Mexican Worker is transferred to another 
Employer pursuant to this Agreement, the limitation period specified in para- 
graph a) of this Article shall begin on the date of termination of the Work Contract 
with the last such Employer to whom the Worker is so transferred. 


ARTICLE 40. TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS 


All Work Contracts and all extensions thereof entered into after June 12, 1952, 
shall be governed by this Agreement, as amended May 19, 1952. 


ARTICLE 41, TITLE AND DURATION OF AGREEMENT 


This Agreement, including Amendments to Articles 1 a), 1 b) (3), 1 j), 1k), 
4, 7, 11, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 30, 33, 39, 40, and 41 hereof and 
Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 17, 19, and new Article No. 24, of the Standard 
Work Contract, shall be known as the “‘Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, as 
Amended” and shall become effective immediately upon the exchange of Notes 
between the two Governments. It shall constitute an extension of the Migrant 
Labor Agreement of 1951 for a period not beyond December 31, 1953, unless 
sooner terminated by not less than thirty days’ notice in writing by either of the 
High Contracting Parties to the other. 





STANDARD Work ConrTRACT, AS AMENDED 


1. Incorporation by Reference-—This Work Contract is subject to the provisions 
of the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, as amended, and the provisions of 
that Agreement are specifically incorporated herein by reference. Whenever 
the term ‘‘Agreement”’ is used in the Work Contract it shall mean the Migrant 
Labor Agreement of 1951, as amended. 

2. Lodging.—The Employer agrees to furnish the Mexican Worker, upon the 
Mexican Worker’s arrival at the place of employment and throughout his entire 
period of employment, without cost to such Mexican Worker, hygienic lodgings 
adequate to the climatic conditions of the area of employment and not inferior 
to those of the average type which are generally furnished to domestic agricultural 
workers in such area. Such lodgings shall include blankets when necessary, and 
beds or cots, and mattresses when necessary. Mexican Workers may not be 
assigned to any lodging quarters in such numbers as will result in overcrowding 
of the premises. Sanitary facilities to accommodate them shall also be furnished 
by the Employer. The Employer further agrees to comply with such housing 
standards as may be prescribed jointly by the United States and Mexico. 
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Where it is jointly determined under the provisions of Article 30 of the Agree- 
ment that the Employer has wilfully failed to furnish adequate lodgings as 
required by the provisions of this Article and the Secretary of Labor terminates 
the Work Contract, the Employer will, except as otherwise provided in the 
Agreement or this Work Contract, be required to pay all his obligations under 
this Contract and the three-fourths guarantee provided in Article 10 of this 
Work Contract beginning with the day after arrival at the plece of employment 
and ending with the termination date specified in this Work Contract. 

3. Occupational Risks —The Employer shall provide for the Mexican Worker, 
at no cost to such Worker, the same guarantees with respect to medical care and 
compensation for Personal Injury and Disease as defined in Article 1 of the 
Migrant Lebor Agreement of 1951, as amended, as may be provided in like cases 
for domestic agricultural workers under the applicable State law for the State 
in which such Worker is employed when such Personal Injury or Disease is con- 
tracted. 

In the absence of applicable State law, the Employer shall either obtain an 
insurance policy with a company satisfactory to the Mexican Government or 
furnish to the Mexican Government an indemnity bond to secure the payment of 
benefits, including medical, surgical and other necessary care and treatment 
provided for in this Article. If the Employer can establish sufficient financial 
responsibility for the payment of benefits to the satisfaction of the Mexican 
Government, he may assume such obligations himself as self insurer and without 
such bond. Any bond furnished under the provisions of this Article shall be 
obtained from a surety company recognized by the United States Treasury as au- 
thorized to secure Government obligations. Benefits for the Mexican Worker 
shall, under such insuring arrangements, be no less favorable than the following 
schedule: 
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Cases not covered by the above schedules shall be resolved between the Mexican 
Worker, with the advice of the appropriate Mexican Consul, and the Employer 
in a spirit of equity and justice or by judicial decision. 

The Employer further agrees to pay for all expenses for hospital, medical and 
surgical attention, and other similar services necessitated by Personal Injury or 
Disease. If the Mexican Worker is physically unable to work as a result of Per- 
sonal Injury or Disease as defined in Article 1 of the Migrant Labor Agreement of 
1951, as amended, and is not hospitalized, he shall receive subsistence for each day 
that he is unable to perform work for a maximum of 6 weeks, provided that for each 
day that a claim for subsistence is made under this paragraph the Worker shall be 
required to furnish the Employer a physician’s certificate of his inability to per- 
form work on that day. 

In cases not covered by applicable state law, the Mexican Worker who sustains 
Personal Injury or Disease shall notify the Employer thereof personally or through 
a representative, orally or in writing, within 30 days after the Personal Injury or 
Disease has manifested itself or before the Worker’s return to Mexico, whichever 
is the sooner. 

Failure to give such notice shall relieve the Employer of liability for non- 
statutory benefits herein provided. Such notice shall not be required in cases in 
which the Employer has knowledge of the occurrence of such Injury or Disease. 

It shall be the responsibility and duty of the Employer to notify his Mexican 
Workers of the time limitation within which such notice must be given to the 
Employer as herein provided, or as provided for by applicable state law. Failure 
of the Employer to so notify the Mexican Worker either before or after occurrence 
of such Personal Injury of Disease shall constitute a waiver of any notice require- 
ment under this Contract and the Employer agrees not to raise objection to lack of 
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timely notice of Personal Injury or Disease required under any applicable state 


law. 

4. Payment of Wages.—The Employer shall pay the Mexican Worker not less 
than the prevailing wage rate paid to domestic workers for similar work at the 
time the work is performed and in the manner paid within the area of employ- 
ment, or at the rate specified in the Work Contract, whichever is higher. The 
determination of the prevailing wage rate shall be made by the Secretary of Labor 

Where higher wages are paid for specialized tasks such as the operation of 
vehicles or machinery, the Mexican Worker shall be paid such wages while 
assigned to such tasks. 

In no case shall the Secretary of Labor make a certification on the basis of an 
job order which specifies a wage rate found by the Secretary of Labor to be 
insufficient to cover the Mexican Worker’s normal living needs. In cases where 
the condition of a crop makes it impossible for a Mexican Worker working with 
normal diligence and application to earn enough at the prevailing wage rate to 
cover his normal living needs, even though working full time, the Secretary of 
Labor shall conduct an investigation, and where requested by the Mexican 
Consul a joint investigation shall be conducted in accordance with Article 30 
of the Agreement to determine the proper steps necessary to remedy the situation 
If no satisfactory adjustment in the wage rate can be agreed upon with the 
Employer, the Secretary of Labor shall, if possible, arrange for a transfer of the 
Mexican Workers to other agricultural employment. If no such transfer can be 
effected within 6 days, the Secretary of Labor shall terminate the Work Contract 
and the Employer shall, at his expense, return the Worker to the Reception 
Center. Nothing in this paragraph is intended to affect the provisions of Article 
25 of the Agreement. 

Where the prevailing practice is to pay Workers on a piece rate basis, the 
Mexican Worker shall be paid for the first 48 hours of employment in each type 
of work not less than a rate computed on the basis of $2 per 8-hour day, or his 
earnings at the applicable piece rate, whichever is the greater. In no event, 
however, shall the Mexican Worker receive for any day during such period on 
which he performs the number of hours of work offered him a total amount, 
including wages and any subsistence which may be due him for such day, less 
than the applicable amount of subsistence specified in this Work Contract 
After completion of the first 48-hour period of employment in work requiring 
reasonably similar skills, the Mexican Worker shall thereafter be paid on a 
straight piece rate basis. 

Whenever the Mexican Worker is assigned to work in which the skill require- 
ments are not reasonably similar to any previous work which he has performed 
for 48 hours or more, the 48-hour guarantee shall apply to the new work to which 
he has been assigned. 

The guarantee for the first 48 hours of employment provided for in this Article 
shall not apply either to extensions of the Work Contract or to a new Work 
Contract negotiated in connection with a transfer between Employers except 
where the work in which the skill requirements are not reasonably similar to any 
previous work which the Mexican Worker has performed for 48 hours or more. 

The pay period for the Mexican Worker shall be established at intervals no 
less frequent than those established for the Employer’s domestic workers; pro- 
vided that in no event shall the Worker be paid less frequently than bi-weekly; 
provided further, that the Employer may defer the payment of not to exceed a 
total of two days’ earnings of such Mexican Worker from one pay period to the 
next until the final payment of wages is made to him, at which time payment 
shall be made of all sums due to the Mexican Worker. 

A Mexican Worker who does not work on Sunday will receive no wages for 
that day, it being understood that, in determining the wage scale, the payment 
of the Seventh Day, established by Federal law in Mexico, has already been in- 
cluded, as is customary in the United States. Neither shall the Mexican Worker 
be paid for New Year’s, July 4th, Labor Day, Thanksgiving or Christmas unless 
he performs work on those days. If a Mexican Worker, nevertheless, performs 
work on any of the above mentioned days, he shall be paid for such work at not 
less than the prevailing wage rate paid for similar work performed in the area of 
employment. 

Any complaints concerning the failure to pay the prevailing wage rate shall be 
resolved by application of the procedure described in Article 30 of the Agreement. 

5. Tools and Equipment.—The Employer shall furnish the Mexican Worker, 
without cost to such Worker, all the tools, supplies or equipment required to per- 
form the duties assigned to him under this Contract. 
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6. Deductions.—No deductions shall be made from the Mexican Worker’s wages 
except as provided in this Article. The Employer may make the following de- 
ductions only: 

(a) Those provided by law; 

(b) Advances against Wages; 

(c) Payment for articles of consumption produced by the Employer which 
may have been purchased voluntarily by the Mexican Worker; 

(d) The value of meals supplied by the Employer, provided that the charge 
to the Mexican Worker shall be at cost to the Employer but in no event 
shall such cost exceed $1.75 per day for three meals; 

(e) Overpayment of Wages; 

(f) Any loss to the Employer due to the Mexican Worker’s refusal or 
negligent failure to return any property furnished to him by the Employer 
or due to such Worker’s willful damage or destruction of such property; 
provided that in no case shall such loss exceed the reasonable value of such 
property at the time furnished to such Worker less normal wear and tear and, 
in the case of damaged property, its reasonable value at the time furnished 
less normal wear and tear and less its reasonable value when returned to the 
Employer; 

(g) For insurance premiums when authorized by the Mexican Govern- 
ment under an insurance plan covering nonoccupational injuries and disease 
when such plan has been approved by that Government. 

The deductions under (6), (c), (e), and (f) in each pay period shall not exceed 
ten percent of the total amount of Wages earned in that pay period; provided, 
that the Employer may deduct not in excess of fifty percent of the Mexican Work- 
er’s Wages for any pay period for advances to the Mexican Worker upon the 
Mexican Worker’s arrival at the place of employment for food and necessary 
clothing; provided further, that at the termination of the Work Contract, or if the 
Mexican Worker abandons his Contract, the Employer may deduct from such 
Worker’s final Wage payment any debts which may be due the Employer under 
subparagraphs (6), (c), (d), (e), and (f) of this article at the time the Contract is 
abandoned or terminated. 

7. Transportation.—Subject to the provisions of Article 17 of the Agreement, 
transportation of the Mexican Worker, including up to 35 kilograms of personal 
articles, but not including furniture, from the Reception Center at which he was 
contracted to the place of employment and return to the Reception Center, as 
well as food, lodging and other necessary expenses en route, shall be paid by the 
Employer. 

All transportation between the Reception Center and the place of employment 
shall be by common carrier or other adequate transportation facilities provided 
that such other transportation facilities, when used to transport Mexican Workers, 
shall have sufficient and adequate fixed seats for the transportation of passengers 
and adequate protection against inclement weather, meet the same safety require- 
ments that are applicable to common carriers, and are covered by adequate 
insurance to protect such Workers in the event of injuries resulting from accidents 
en route. When Mexican Workers are transported by rail, the Employer shall 
not be required to provide first-class railroad accommodations. 

The failure of any Employer to comply with the requirements of this Article 
and the Joint Operating Instructions issued by the United States and Mexico in 
the furnishing of transportation to the Mexican Worker shall constitute a viola- 
tion of the Work Contract. 

8. Water and Fuel.—The Employer shall furnish potable water to the Mexican 
Worker without cost to him in sufficient amount to satisfy his needs and at a 
reasonable distance from the place at which he is performing his work and from 
the place of lodging assigned to him by the Employer. When fuel for heating is 
necessary, the Employer shall furnish sufficient fuel ready for use for the adequate 
heating of the Mexican Worker’s quarters, without cost to such Worker. 

9. Length of Agreement.—The duration of this Work Contract shall be for the 
period of time indicated herein. In case the service of the Mexican Worker is 
needed after the expiration of the Contract he may with his consent be employed 
for a period of not more than 15 days without being recontracted. The work 
period under this Work Contract shall begin on the day following the Mexican 
Worker’s arrival at the place of employment in the United States. 

When an Employer has no more work to offer after the expiration date of his 
Contract or any formal extension thereof he shall return the Mexican Workers to 
a Reception Center within five days. If he does have additional work to offer, 
he shall return Workers during the fifteen day grace period above mentioned, 
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within 5 days after his work has terminated, but in no event later than 15 days 
after the expiration of the Contract or any formal extension thereof. While 
waiting for return transportation, the Mexican Worker shall be furnished sub- 
sistence at the expense of the Employer if he is not afforded the opportunity to 
work. When for reasons beyond his control, the’ Employer cannot comply with 
this provision, a joint finding of facts by the Mexican Gensel and the Representa- 
tive of the Secretary of Labor verifying the claim of the Employer, may relieve 
him of a breach of this Contract in these respects. 

The Employer agrees to give the appropriate Mexican Consul and the Repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of Labor 10 days’ advance notice of the completion of 
any Work Contract. 

10. Employment Guaranty.—Except as otherwise provided in this Work Con- 
tract or in the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, the Employer guarantees the 
Mexican Worker the opportunity for employment for at least three-fourths of 
the Workdays of the total period during which the Work Contract and all exten- 
sions thereof are in effect, beginning with the day after the Mexican Worker’s 
arrival at the place of employment and ending on the termination date specified 
in this Work Contract or its extensions, if any. 

If the Employer affords the Mexican Worker, during such period, less employ- 
ment than required under this provision, such Mexican Worker shall be paid the 
amount which he would have earned had he, in fact, worked for the guaranteed 
number of days. Any day that the Mexican Worker is absent on furlough au- 
thorized in accordance with Article 13 of this Contract shall not be considered a 
Workday within the meaning of this Article. Where wages are paid on a piece- 
rate basis, the Mexican Worker’s average hourly earnings shall be used for the 
purpose of computing the amount due the Mexican Worker under this guarantee 

eriod. 
r In determining whether the guarantee of employment provided for in this 
Article has been met, any hours which the Mexican Worker fails to work during a 
Workday, when he is afforded the opportunity to do so by the Employer, and all 
hours of work performed, shall be counted in calculating the days of employment 
required to meet the satisfaction of this guarantee. 

For each Workday on which the Mexican Worker is willing and physically 
able to work and is not provided the opportunity for employment in excess of 
four hours, he will receive wages for the work actually performed during any 
such Workday and in addition subsistence, without cost to him. Subsistence is 
defined as three meals per day or, where the Mexican Worker has under Article 
12 of this Cortract elected not to eat at the Employer’s restaurant facilities, 
subject to the provisions of said Article 12, the amount specified in this Work 
Contract. 

11. Right to Purchase at Place of Choice-——The Mexican Worker shall be free 
to purchase articles for his personal use, in places of his own choice and shall be 
given an opportunity, once each week, to go to locations where he can obtain 
the articles desired. 

Where the location of employment is not within walking distance of the town 
offering the desired articles and public transportation is not available, the Em- 
ployer will make arrangements for transportation. 

12. Meals —The Employer, when he maintaine the necessary facilities, shall 
provide meals to the Mexican Workers on the same basis as he provides such 
facilities to domestic workers. When the Employer furnishes meals to the 
Mexican Worker, they shall be furnished at cost, but in no event shall the charge 
to the Mexican Worker exceed $1.75 for three meals. 

The Mexican Worker, within one week after his arrival at the place of employ- 
ment, shall decide whether he wishes to obtain his meals at the restaurant of the 
Employer, when the Employer maintains that facility, or whether he desires to 
prepare his own meals. If the Mexican Worker elects tc prepare his own meals 
and the Employer furnishes him cooking and eating utensils, when requested to 
do so by the Mexican Worker, he may pay such Worker for subsistence 25 cents 
per day less than the amount he charges Mexican Workers utilizing his restaurant 
facilities. 

Where an Employer does not furnish restaurant facilities, he shall furnish, 
when requested by Mexican Workers preparing their own meals, necessary cooking 
utensils and facilities, including fuel ready for use for cooking purposes. 

13. Furloughs.—Subject to the provisions of Article 26 of the Agreement, 
furloughs may be arranged between the Worker and the Employer without the 
approval of the Consul of Mexico and the Regional Representative of the Secretary 
of Labor for periods not to exceed 15 days, provided that notice of such furlough 
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is given to the Mexican Consul within 5 days after the furlough is agreed upon, 
subject to the following exemptions: 
1. When the furlough is to take place during the last 15 days of a 6-week 
Contract. 
2. When the furlough is to take place during the last 30 days of a Contract 
of more than 6 weeks. 

Furloughs within the periods specified in | and 2 above, or furloughs for more 
than 15 days, require the approval of the Consul of Mexico and the Regional 
Representative of the Secretary of Labor, in writing 

Except as otherwise provided in Article 26 of the Agreement, neither the 
Employer nor the United States Government shall be required to pay the trans- 
portation expenses of Mexican Workers to or from Mexico in connection with 
furloughs. 

14. Discrimination in Employment.—The Employer shall not practice social 
or economic discrimination In conditions of employment against the Mexican 
Worker. 

15. Responsibility of the Mexican Worker.—The Mexican Worker shall not, 
except as otherwise specified in this Work Contract and in the Migrant Labor 
Agreement of 1951, accept employment with other than the contracting Employer 
and shall perform all agricultural work required of him with proper application, 
care and diligence, during the period of employment specified herein under the 
direction and supervision of the Employer. The Mexican Worker shall not be 
required to work on Sunday. 

Whenever it is determined pursuant to Article 30 of the Migrant Labor Agree- 
ment of 1951 that the Mexican Worker has not complied with the provisions of 
this Contract, he shall not be entitled to the three-fourths guarantee provided in 
Article 10 of this Contract. 

16. Extension of Contract and Transfer of Workers.—This Work Contract may 
be extended in accordance with and subject to the provisions of Article 26 of the 
Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, and transfer of Mexican Workers between 
Employers may be effected subject to Article 27 of that Agreement. 

17. Worker Representation ——The Mexican Workers shall enjoy the right to 
elect their own representatives who shall be recognized by the Employer as spokes- 
men for the Mexican Workers for the purpose of maintaining the Work Contract 
between the Mexican Workers and the Employer, provided that this Article 
shall not affect the right of the Mexican Worker individually to contact his 
Employer, the Mexican Consul, or Representatives of the Secretary of Labor 
with respect to his ener under this Work Contract. 

18. Inspections by Government Representatives—The Employer agrees to give 
the appropriate Representatives of the Secretary of Labor, and to officials of the 
Department of Justice, access to the place of employment of Mexican Workers 
necessary for those officials to carry out their responsibilities under the Migrant 
Labor Agreement of 1951 and under the Immigration laws of the United States 
The appropriate Mexican Consul, when exercising his rights under the Consular 
Convention between the United States of America and the United Mexican 
States formalized by the two Governments on August 12, 1942, shall be given 
access to the place of employment of the Mexican Worker. It is intended that the 
visits of Mexican Consuls under this Article be coordinated with the appropriate 
Representative of the Secretary of Labor. The refusal of any Employer to permit 
those officials access to the place of employment shall constitute a violation of this 
Work Contract and the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951. 

19. Maintenance of Records and Statements of Work and Earnings.—Each 
Employer shall keep accurate and adequate records in regard to the earnings and 
hours of employment of the Mexican Worker in his employ. Such records shall 
include, but shall not be limited to, information showing the number of hours 
worked each day, the rate of pay, the amount of work performed each day when 
piece work is performed and the days for which the Worker received subsistence 
because he was unable to work more than 4 hours due to inclement weather or 
due to the fact that he was not afforded the opportunity to work more than 4 
hours. The Employer shall make such records available at any reasonable time 
for inspection by the Representative of the Secretary of Labor, or by the Repre- 
sentative of the Mexican Consulate when accompanied by the Representative 
of the Secretary of Labor. 

The Employer shall with respect to each pay period furnish in writing in both 
Spanish and English, to the Mexican Worker ai the time the Mexican Worker is 
paid for such pay period, such information regarding his earnings as may be re- 
quired by the Secretary of Labor. Such information shall include, but shall not 
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be limited to, the total earnings for the pay period, the rate of pay, hours worked, 
days for which subsistence was paid and an itemization of all deductions. 

The Employer shall also keep such additional records as may be required by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

20. Documentation Costs —The Employer agrees that he will pay all documenta- 
tion costs necessary for the entry of the Mexican Worker to the United States. 

21. Joint Determination.—The Employer and the Mexican Worker mutuelly 
agree to be bound by the joint determinations of the Secretary of Labor and the 
representative of the Mexican Government in Washington pursuant to Article 30 
of the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951. 

22. Beneficiaries of Mexican Worker.—The person or persons designated in this 
Work Contract by the Mexican Worker as his economic dependents shell be the 
beneficiaries of any sums to which he, or they, may be entitled under this Work 
Contract or the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951. Any sums which may 
become payable to such beneficiaries shall be paid in accordance with Article IX 
of the Consular Convention in force between the United States of America and the 
United Mexican States. 

23. Protection From Immoral and Illegal Influences—The Employer agrees to 
take all reasonable steps to keep professional gamblers, vendors of intoxiceting 
liquors and other persons engaged in immoral and illegal activities away from the 
Mexican Worker’s place of employment. 

24. Time Limitation for Filing Claims.—(a) The United States Government 
shall be relieved of liability as guarantor under the provisions of Article 32 of the 
Agreement for any sum due a Mexican Worker under the Agreement and this 
Work Contract unless written claim therefor is filed with the Secretary of Labor 
within 2 years from the date of termination of this Work Contract. 

(b) The Employer shall be relieved of liability for any obligation whetsoever 
due a Mexican Worker under the Agreement and this Work Contract unless 
written claim therefor is filed with the Employer within the time provided in the 
State stetute of limitetion for filing of such claims in the State in which the 
Mexican Worker was employed at the time the obligetion arose. 

Provided, however, that when a Mexican Worker is transferred to another 
Employer pursuant to the Agreement, the limitation period specified in pers.graph 
(a) of this Article shall begin on the date of termination of this Work Contract 
with the lest such Employer to whom the Worker is so transferred. 


CLAIMS OF PERSONS OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY 


Senator Dmxsrn. The testimony was a little meager on the House 
side with respect to those citizens of Japanese ancestry who have 
claims. I see you are employing 40 people for the adjudication of 
those claims and, of course, the payment of the claims comes at some 
subsequent time and would doubtless appear in the supplemental 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. Browne tu. One of my assistants will be prepared to testify 
on that tomorrow. 

Senator Dmxsen. Very well. Then we will let that go until that 
time. 


PENDING BILL WILL REDUCE COSTS AND BACKLOG 


Now, the Administrator of Alien Property will be here also. I see 
no particular reason why we should examine any further into that 
item. I see a table has been set forth in the House hearings. I may 
say it certainly has come to your attention, of course, that the Senate 
has now approved and sent to the House a bill that deals with all 
those little claims where the cost of servicing and publication would 
far exceed the value of the claim, those on the Yokohama Specie Bank. 

I presume you will be urging the House Judiciary Committee for 
expeditious action. 

Mr. Browne... That is correct. 
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Senator Dirxsen. What difference would that make, if that were 
enacted into law, in your workload there and the number of people 
that would have to be assigned? 

Mr. Browne tt. It will help cut down the backlog, but it would not 
anywhere near bring us up to date. It still is a serious backlog in the 
Alien Property Office, the claims on the desks to be processed. 

Senator Dirksen. But the Administrator, Mr. Townsend, will 
appear before the committee. 

Senator McCarran. I have just a comment or two. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee, your subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judici lary rendered what to my mind is a very competent 
and very efficient report with reference to the disposition of property 
in the Alien Property Custodian’s hands. 

My reaction is that the entire Judiciary Committee unanimously 
approved a resolution that the Alien Property Custodian matter should 
be wound up and property disposed of in 1 or 2 ways: It should 
either by put up for the highest bidder, or should be turned back to the 
original owner. 

I am speaking from memory. Nothing has been done, notwith- 
standing your splendid report, which I think recommended that 
something shall be done. It has gone into the matter in some detail. 
It is very much worthwhile reading. 

For instance, General Analine & Film Corp. is deteriorating by the 
day, by the w eck, by the month, and they are asking for money now 
to run for another year. Whether it gets it, or not, whether you give 
it or not. 

To my mind it is money thrown away because eventually you have 
to get rid of it and it is going to be worth less a year from now and it 
is going to be worth still less 2 years from now. 

The Attorney General being here, the Alien Property Custodian 
matter being in his jurisdiction, I bring it to his attention. 

Mr. Browne tu. I am glad you did, Senator. 


QUESTION OF POLICY 


Senator Dirksen. May I make a comment anterior to what you 
say because I am afraid some of the responsibility must fall on my 
shoulders, for after we had completed the report—and I thought it 
was a pretty thorough going piece of work—it did involve some 
questions of policy in high places. 

I did not know how to proceed from that point on until I had at 
least conferred with those who have a large part in the shaping of 
foreign policy to see what their viewpoint was. 

Inasmuch as the Secretary of State had been away at a number of 
conferences, I did not want to charge his mind with other matters. 
It was not until Friday afternoon of last week that I had an oppor- 
tunity to catch him and discuss it with him. 

I assured him then that after one more discussion I would come and 
see the Attorney General and discuss it further and then determine 
whether or not we could not frame some legislation along the subject. 

Our difficulty heretofore has been that a tickler section—namely, 

(a) of the Alien Property Act and whether or not we can very 
practicably get around it in view of the fact that once a claim has been 
filed the claimant has been assured that with it goes a certain injunc- 
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tive right to have the matter in status quo until a claim has been 
determined. 

It has bothered me and it has bothered a good many others. 

I would most gladly assemble something in the nature of an omnibus 
bill on the subject, but I did not want to go down a blind alley without 
any hope of answering. 


That was the reason for starting at the policy end and conferring a 
little bit, first of all. 

Now, you may have some amplifying comment on that. 

Mr. Browne i. No; I think that is a clear statement of it. 

In other words, as it is now, the Attorney General and the Alien 
Property Office are completely tied in this matter. I believe you 
understand that, Senator McCarran, until there is further legislation, 
there is no way we can dispose of the property like General Analine « 
Film because the law expressly bars us from disposing of it while 
litigation is pending. 


GUESTION OF PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


Senator McCarran. | want to draw your attention to something 
I saw in the press. I saw in the New York paper a statement by 
Chancellor Adenauer with reference to that. 

Then I saw a question propounded to the President at a press con- 
ference in which, and I report liberally from memory, he agreed with 
Adenauer’s position, that is, Adenauer said he thought it should be 
turned back, and the President agreed. 

I could be mistaken. 

Mr. Browne tu. I can clarify that for you. I am authorized 
speak for the President in this matter. 

Some question did arise as to the exact meaning to be attributed to 
his statement that was asked at the press conference. He asked me 
to say that he did not express approval of that particular method of 
handling of it. 

There are two points he wished to have made. One, that discus- 
sions were going on as to the proper method to be followed and then, 
the second point was that he hoped that it would be settled one way 
or the other fact so that the Government could get out of these 
businessses. 

Senator McCarran. He was misquoted, then, in the press that | 
read. I again go back, it should be settled. The report submitted 
by the subcommittee, headed by the Senator from Illinois, to my 
mind was exhaustive on the subject. It went far into detail on it. 

It seems to me that it is worthwhile for every member and everyone 
toread. It seems to me, with a deteriorating of value of this property 
and other property in that same category, that something should 
be done. 

Senator Dirksen. I quite agree. Heretofore when it appeared 
that there was going to be considerable objection to any modification 
of 9 (a) and perhaps to some other section, perhaps 32 and 34 of the 
act, obviously one does not relish the thought of doing all that work 
and it is a very confining and laborious process that deals with not 
only tedious, but infinite detail, whether or not we could get a view- 


point coordinated and then draft the necessary legislation and then 
moving forward with it. 
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| will be glad to undertake that as modestly as [ know how whien 
the time comes, but I did feel we had to have an expression at policy 
level before we could go ahead with it. 

Senator McCarran. In view of the fact that the alien property 
custodian is within the Department of Justice, I think the Depart- 
ment of Justice should give immediate thought to this situation so 
that something can be done. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Mr. Browne... Senator, we have proposed legislation. Our leg- 
islation is that you remove this bar which prese sntly exists in 9 (a), 
which prohibits us from disposing of these properties while there is 
litigation. 

Our bill which is pending before the Senaté Judiciary Committee 
now for something over a vear would remove that bar and allow us to 
dispose of those properties and hold the proceeds and pay the reason- 
able value later to the claimant if he is successful in prosecuting his 
claim. 

Senator Dirksen. That is the bill introduced by Senator Hendrick- 
son jointly with Senator Smith of New Jersey. 

Mr. Browne.u. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. And that is pending. That was consolidated in 
an omnibus bill. 

Since we were running toward the end of the session it became quite 
impossible. 

AMOUNT OF AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


You are asking for restoration of the House cut of $1,190,000 on 
the overall? 

Mr. Brownz vu. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. | want to say, Mr. Chairman, that it is my 
intention to offer an amendment to this bill to increase the appropria- 
tion for the Immigration Act. That will come up at a later time. 

Senator Dirksen. That is correct. 

Senator ELLenpER. I[ notice that of the 86 positions that would be 
eliminated, 80 of them are in the office of the district attorneys’ 
assistants. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. BrowneE.u. One hundred four, I believe. 

Senator ELLENpDER. The House figure shows 86 positions less in 
the 1955 estimates and of that number 80 are accounted for in the 
district attorney assistants. 

Mr. Browne vt. | believe that 86 is not a cumulative total. 


ATTORNEY POSITIONS AFFECTED BY CUT 


Senator ELLENDER. How many positions are affe cted by this cut? 

Mr. Brownzxt. In the United States attorneys? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Browne... It would mean that we would have to eliminate 
104 assistant United States attorneys, or else cut the salaries of 
everybody. 

Senator ELLenpEeR. Was that being recommended so that you 
could rid the department of those assistants that were there before you 
took over and made the job full time? 
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Mr. Browne.u. No. We don’t recommend it. We recommend the 
restoration. 


Senator ELLENDER. I understand that. Was that why the House 


did it? 

Mr. Browne i. They didn’t give any explanation. I don’t believe 
that could be the explanation, however, because those changes by 
and large have already occurred. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR INCREASE IN DISTRICT ATTORNEY OFFICES 


Senator ELLENpDER. You indicated a while ago that although the 
district attorneys are full time jobs now, that is, they do nothing else 
but that work, they do not do outside work, that it has not decreased 
the number; to the contrary you have increased it. 

Mr. Browne ut. I want to make thet clear. I evidently didn’t 
make myself clear. 

There are two points there. One is that with this tremendous back- 
log of cases which everyone agrees is there, it is a denial of justice to 
require a man to wait as long as he has to in certain of our districts 
now for trial. 

So that we want to use the personnel, first, to clean up those backlogs 
of cases. 

It is just elementary decency. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN CRIMINAL CASES 


Now, the second point is that during the first 6 months of 1954 
there was a 21-percent increase in the eriminal cases filed and, there- 
fore, we have to take that into consideration. 

Do I make my point clear, Senator? 

Senator ELLENpDER. Yes. That is what you stated a while ago. 

Now, on page 1 of the figures I have in mind I notice you say under 
United States attorneys you have minus 80 positions and minus 
$500,000. What-does that mean? I thought it showed that you 
wanted to be curtailed to that extent, that is 80 positions for the 
United States attorneys which would aggregate a total of $500,000. 

Mr. Anpretta. You will notice there are 80 positions under the 
budget estimate. Those are positions as such. They are not average 
employment or anything like that. 

You will also notice the roll on January 1 is higher, actual employ- 
ment on January | is 162 persons over what the 1955 funds will allow. 

Senator ELLENDER. What does this chart mean when it indicates 
that the United States attorneys are going to be reduced from your 
1955 estimate to the extent of $500,000 and 80 positions? Is that in 
error? 

Mr. Anpretra. No, sir; it is different. The number of positions 
do not show the lapse figure considered in arriving at what the average 
employment will be. So translated into full positions it will be 80 
full positions. 

PHONE CONVERSATION MONITORING 


Senator McCarruy. In regard to the amount of help which you 
need, Mr. Attorney General, | am rather curious about this. I read 
in the paper the other day that Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of Defense, 
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says that they monitor the conversations between Senators and the 
Pentagon and Senators’ staffs and the Pentagon. Are you asking for 
any money here to hire help to monitor the conversations between 
Senators and your Department? 

In other words, is that the practice in your Department also, or is 
that merely in the Pentagon? 

Mr. Browne.u. I have taken no position in the matter in the 
Pentagon because I know nothing about it. So far as the Depart- 
ment of Justice is concerned, one of the first things we did when we 
came down 4 years ago was to eliminate that practice which, up to that 
time, had prevailed in certain divisions of the Department of Justice. 

Senator McCartuy. Do you know how much help was required 
prior to your taking over, how much help was required to perform 
that job of monitoring conversations? 

Mr. Browne t. I never saw a figure on that. 

Senator McCartuy. Do you know whether they were using me- 
chanical devices or stenographic? 

Mr. Browne.tu. You will have to ask my predecessor that. I 
don’t know. 

Senator McCarrtuy. I do not want to press you on it, but is there 
anyone here who knows? I assume someone knows whether or not 
the previous Attorney General was using mechanical devices to 
record conversations with men on the Hill or whether he was doing 
it by stenographic means. 

Mr. Browne... The only way we have of finding out would be to 
inquire among the employees there. Our staff is practically new at 
the top. 

Senator McCarruy. I do not want to add additional work to 
your burden over there, but it is something I am very curious about 
since the Secretary of Defense said that they were monitoring the 
conversations with the Hill, since your predecessor did it and I 
knew they did. 

Senator McCarran. That was in the Pentagon? 

Senator McCarruy. The Attorney Garaat said his predecessor 
did it in the Department also. 

Mr. Browne... No, I said we did not do it. We issued an order 
when we came in that there should be nothing like that done. 

Senator ELLENDER. You don’t know if it was done previously? 

Mr. Browne tu. No, sir; I know -they did some monitoring by 
stenographers. 

Senator ELLenperR. As a matter of fact, I believe some Senator did 
the same thing. I think Senator Tobey once released a recorded 
conversation he had with somebody in the executive department. 

Senator McCartuy. When you took over you did find that they 
were at least stenographically monitoring the conversations with the 
Hill? 

Mr. Browne.u. That is right, in certain divisions of the Depart- 
ment. 

Senator McCartruy. No department has ever come before the 
Appropriations Committee and asked for money to hire help to monitor 
the conversations. It has been hidden apparently in some other 
appropriation. 
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As I say, we know it was done under your predecessor in the Justice 
Department, at least by stenographers. Mr. Wilson tells us that they 
are doing it in the Pentagon. I am just curious to know whether that 
is general, whether each department of the Government is monitoring 
either by stenographers or by mechanical devices. 

I had understood that you had discontinued that in your Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Browne. Not a nickel of our funds will be used for that 
purpose. 

Senator McCarruy. So that is news to me as far as your Depart- 
ment is concerned. 

I wonder if you will do this for us, gentlemen, if you would. | 
wonder if you would check and let us know whether or not, in addition 
to monitoring by stenographers, the Justice Department is using 
mechanical devices in recording the conversations with the Hill, if 
you could do that. 

Mr. BrowneLu. Whether they did before we came down here? 

Senator McCarrny. Yes. 

Mr. Browne tu. If I can give you any authentic information on 
that, I will be glad to. 

Senator McCarran. You do not know of any? 

Mr. Browne... I do not. 

Senator ELLeNDER. Did you hear of any? 

Mr. Browne tu. No; I know they did it, by stenographic means. 

Mr. Rogers raises a good point. Your question implies they did 
that with Members of Congress. I don’t have any knowledge on 
that point. 

Senator ELLENDER. You know they monitored conversations from 
the Hill, but you don’t know specifically what Congressmen, what 
Senators? 

Mr. Browne tt. I don’t believe it would be in the record. 


SUGGESTED LANGUAGE AMENDMENTS 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Brownell, do you have any other language 
changes to present as they passed the House? 

Mr. Browne tt. I| have two. 

Senator Dirksen. Other than section 202, the one relating to 
attorneys. 

Mr. Browne.tu. There are two more. One is we would like to 
have reinstated in the bill a provision that the House struck out which 
would give the Attorney General authority to transfer funds from one 
division to another up to 5 percent. We found it very helpful this 
year and it gives us the necessary flexibility when emergencies arise 
like the Puerto Rican shooting or something of that sort. We have 
to put funds there. The other is the so-called Fallbrook rider, which 
is in the bill as it comes over from the House. 

I would like to renew my request to have that eliminated on the 
basis on which I testified a year ago. 

Senator Dirksen. We will submit the language amendments at 
this point of the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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tice 
hey GENERAL PRovisions, DePARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
hat 
i LANGUAGE AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
(ea 


The Department requests the following language amendments: 

urt- (1) Page 25, lines 1 to 6 inclusive, strike the following section: 
“Sec. 207. None of the funds appropriated by this title may be used in the 
preparation or prosecution of the suit in the U nited States District Court for the 


hat Southern District of California, Southern Division, by the United States of 
America against Fallbrook Public U Itility District, a public service corporation 
rt- of the State of California, and others.” 


(2) Page 25, following line 6, insert the following section: 
“Sec. 208. Not to exceed 5 per centum of the appropriations for legal activities 


I and general administration in this title shall be available interchangeably, with 
on the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, but no appropriation 
ng shall be increased by more than 5 per centum and any interchange of appropriations 

Hi hereunder shall be reported to the Congress in the annual budget.” 


Senator Munpr. What will that do? 

Mr. Browne tu. That will prevent the Department of Justice from 
using any appropriation fund to continue the so-called Fallbrook suit 

on in California. 

The reason we think that should be eliminated is that the Attorney 
General still under another provision of the law has the duty to pro- 
tect the property of the United States. We feel that we would be 
derelict in our duty if we did not continue that litigation. 


id FALLBROOK CASE 

yn “ = 4 
Senator McCarran. On the Fallbrook matter, I am advised—I 

m think my advice comes authoritatively—that there is a private 

ut attorney now presuming to represent, or assuming to represent, the 


Navy in the Fallbrook case. 

Mr. Browne vt. I think I can clear that up for you. You remem- 
ber a year ago when we had a full discussion of this, both before this 
committee and before the Government Operations Committee, we 
took the position that if the rider were retained, which it was, that it 

e would be necessary for us to ask some puplic-spirited member of the 
bar to continue with this litigation on a gratuitous basis because there 
is a quarter of a billion dollars investment there in Camp Pendleton, 


0 which I don’t think anybody would want to see dissipated. 
So we have done that. That attorney is acting on a gratuitous basis 
0 and he represents the Department of Justice. 
h Senator McCarran. He represents the Department of Justice? 
8 Mr. Browne... That is correct. 
s Senator McCarran. On a gratuitous basis? 
, Mr. Browne... That is correct. 


Senator McCarran. That is another way of getting around it, 
is it not? 
Mr. Browne .. It is in accordance with the full—and I would 
hope you would agree—and very frank discussion of the matter a 
year ago. So that there is no question of surprise involved. 
Senator McCarran. The statute still stands; vou cannot circum- 
vent the statute. 
Mr. Browne ui. Depending on which statute you are talking about. 
You give me the two statutes. One is the so-called Fallbrook rider. 
The other statute says it is the duty of the Attorney General to 
protect the property and interests of the United States. 
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As long as that is on the books it seems to me to carry out my oath 
of office I have to protect the investment of the Government. 

Senator Fereuson. Was litigation going on before? 

Mr. Browne.u. Yes; but the Fallbrook case has been put over 
until next fall. 

Senator Fereuson. Put over for trial? 


SANTA MARGARITA CASE 


Mr. Browneuu. Yes. But there is a case on appeal now known as 
the Santa Margarita case, which will be argued on appeal undoubtedlv 
this spring. 

Senator Ferguson. You are still in that? 

Mr. Brownetu. That is correct. There is no prohibition in the 
appropriation bill relating to that case. 


ACCESSIBILITY OF FBI FILES TO CONGRESS 


Senator McCarrny. There is one thing I would like to have clear 
once and for all in the record. A Senator here a short time ago made 
a statement that he would not give the FBI any information on sub- 
versives or anything else, which meant he was advising the country 
to do likewise. He stated he was doing that because the FBI was 
giving its files to Senator McCarthy. 

Now, from my standpoint I know it is completely untrue. I think 
it is most irresponsible, a most vicious attack on the FBI. I think 
it will hamper their work because it is advising people not to give the 
FBI information. 

It is the sort of thing that the Communist Party advises. I am 
not intimating any connection, you understand, between this Senator 
and the Communist Party except it would be a great victory for the 
Communist Party if everyone would follow that Senator’s advice 
and not give the FBI any information. 

I wonder if you would put on the record here the question of whether 
or not either | or my committee has ever either asked for or received 
any FBI files? 

I think it is very important to have that completely clear. 

Mr. Browne i. You have neither asked for nor received them 
during my term of office. 

Senator McCarruy. If we had asked for them we would not re- 
ceive them, I assume. 

Mr. Browne.u. That is correct. 

Senator McCarruy. And rightfully so. I have taken the position 
that the turning over of raw files would be improper, that the turning 
over of files in certain cases would be proper, but not the raw files. 

I think we should make that clear that we have never asked for 
the raw files—which we would not—but we have not even asked for 
the type of files which the Judiciary Committee asks for in the case 
of nominees. Is that right? 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. You have neither asked for nor 
received. 

Mr. Browne tt. So long as I am Attorney General the confidential 
character of the FBI files will be religiously respected. We do not 
want to give out to anyone any information which would disclose 
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confidential information and/or the investigative techniques of the 
FBI. 

Senator ELtenper. That was the position of the previous admin- 
istration, too? 

Mr. Browne ut. To the best of my knowledge. 

Senator McCarrtuy. If my committee asks for an FBI report on 
someone who is coming up for confirmation or for some other reason, 
then each case is studied individually; but I would like to have it 
very clear that we have never even asked for that kind of report 
except on the staff of the committee. 

Senator McCarran. I do not think you would be entitled to, as a 
matter of fact. 

Senator McCarruy. I wanted to make it clear, whether we are 
entitled to or not. 

Senator McCarran. The committee that had to do with the con- 
firmation would be the committee entitled to know. 

Senator McCarruy. We have not asked forit. We have repeatedly 
advised people who come before our committee in cases which we do 
not have time to run down to go to the FBI. We have subpenaed 
individuals or members of the Communist Party. 

As you recall, in the last 6 months several decided to break only 
after a subpena was served. ‘Those cases were turned over to the 
FBI. I assume they gave you the same information they gave the 
Bureau. 

Mr. Browne ut. I think perhaps some misapprehension may have 
occurred by reason of the fact in one or two hearings a statement has 
been made, “I hold in my hand a Government report,”’ and people 
have jumped to the conclusion that — be an FBI file. 

So I am delighted to hear you say, Senator, that you have had no 
such reports from us. 

Senator McCarruy. Nor have we asked for any, nor do we intend 
to ask for any. I want to set that record straight. I think it was 
extremely important because I thought the statement was so vicious, 
so irresponsible, so damaging to our efforts to get subversives that it 
should be laid to rest once and for all. 

I think any Senator before making such a statement first should 
have contacted J. Edgar Hoover and then contacted you and he 
could have gotten the answer very early. I think the record should 
be clear it was Senator Fulbright that made the statement. 

Senator Dirksen. This subcommittee will meet tomorrow at 10, 
to start with the pardon attorney. 

Mr. Browne.tyi. Might I have one more sentence? 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS IN BUREAU OF PRISONS 


The other substantial cut made in the House was an item of 
$465,000 for the Bureau of Prisons. I cannot overemphasize the 
fact that we need that money restored. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to ask you one other question. Do 
we now have a Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization? 

Mr. BRowNeELL. Yes, Commissioner Mackey. 

Senator Munpr. Is he Acting or is he ¢ ‘ommissioner? 

Mr. Browne tu. He has been there for some time. 
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Senator Dirxsen. The record will show at this point the 1955 
supplemental budget estimates contained in Senate Document 107 
and the summary tables on positions, obligations, and appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1955: 

(The tables referred to follow:) 


[S. Doe, 107, 834 Cong., 2d sess.) 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED States TRANSMITTING 
A PROPOSED SuPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Fiscat YEAR 1955, AMounTING TO $1,343,000, IN THE ForM OF AMENDMENTS 
TO THE BupGET 

Tae Waite House, 

Washington, March 22, 1954. 

Tue PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Congress 

proposed supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 1955, in the amount of 

$1,343,000, for the Department of Justice in the form of amendments to the budget 
for said fiscal year. 

The details of these proposed supplemental appropriations, the necessity there- 
for, and the reasons for their submission at this time are set forth in the attached 
letter from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and 
observations thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 


Dwicat D. E1iseNHOWER. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BuDGET, 


Washington 25, D. C., March 19, 1954. 
The PRESIDENT, 


The White House. 


Str: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 1955 in the amount of $1,343,000 
for the Department of Justice, in the form of amendments to the budget for said 
fiscal vear, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


“LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION—SALARIES AND EXPENSES, 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS” 





Budget saliioaaes Original Change as 

page | Heading | estimate | sees Increase 

——- —— on s i— nope 
814 | Salaries and expenses wa----+-----------| $14, 500,000 | $14, 925,000 $425, 000 


Public Law 294 provides for the appointment of additional circuit and district 
judges. This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to furnish addi- 
tional staff to meet anticipated increases in workload in the offices of United 
States attorneys and United States marshals in each of the 27 districts where new 
judgeships have been created. 

This proposed supplemental appropriation was not included in the budget 
because the legislation necessitating this increase was not enacted until after the 
budget had been prepared. 


“FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM—SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF PRISONS”’ 


| , | | 


Budget | ine | Original Geet on 
page Heading estimate hange to Increase 
| 
819 | Salaries and expenses $26, 850, 000 $27, 768, 000 $918, 000"" 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary because of increases in 
prisoner population considerably beyond those anticipated at the time the budget 
was prepared. It now appears likely that average inmate population during 


el 
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fiscal year 1955 will be in excess of 19,700 prisoners compared to the previous 
estimate of 18,700, necessitating increased funds for their care. In addition, this 
inprecedented increase in inmate population is severely overcrowding existing 
penal institutions and aggravating custodial problems, To relieve this situation 
and to provide another institution on the west coast where present facilities are 
grossly inadequate, the Department of the Navy has agreed to make available to 
the Department of Justice penal facilities at Terminal Island, Calif., which had 
been in use by the Bureau of Prisons until 1942. This proposed supplemental 
appropriation also includes an amount for the activation and operation of this 
lerminal Island facility beginning on or about October 1, 1954. 

This proposed supplemental appropriation was not included in the budget 
because the sharp increases in prisoner population were unforeseeable at the time 
the budget was prepared. 

[ recommend that the foregoing proposed supplemental appropriations be 
transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jos. M. Dopas, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
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STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 8] 





Obligation statement of appropriations and estimates, fiscal years 1958, 1954, and 










































19656 
1955 increase (+-) or 
Estimated decrease (—) over 
Object class 1953 actual ate 
| 
1954 1955 Amount | Percent 
$$ ——— $$ | ' — ——_ -—_—___— a —— 
Personal services. ... .-| $143, 166, 763 | $148, 516, 597 | $149, 110, 096 $593, 499 | 0.4 
Travel . ohiiad 7, 712, 724 7, 676, 565 7, 546, 205 —130, 360 | ee 
Transports ation of things. ianenee ss 785, 080 856, 785 | 871, 385 14, 600 1.7 
Communication services... .. é 2, 003, 142 | 2, 230, 880 2, 225, 140 —5, 740 | —.3 
Rents and utility services... 1 278, 797 1, 215, 685 | 1, 232, 593 16, 908 | 1.4 
Printing and reproduction........_____- 984, 565 | 978, 862 | 972, 252 —6, 610 “9 
Other contractual services !__.__ 8, 047, 811 8, 995, 527 8, 625, 388 —370, 139 —4,1 
Services performed by other agencies- 486, 675 | 371, 700 324, 200 —47, 500 —12.8 
Supplies and materials 2 ipa 7, 977, 060 8, 538, 867 9, 126, 710 587, 843 6.9 
Equipment-.-... * " 2, 140, 689 2, 598, 445 2, 957, 204 358, 759 13.8 
Lands and structures #. .._.. 920, 804 | 813, 646 194, 000 —619, 646 —76. 2 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 4 __ 103, 344 | 106, 000 | 116, 000 10, 000 9.4 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities §____ 4, 414, 612 59, 000 | 59, 000 | 
Taxes and assessments..... etehhoages 281, 568 380, 887 401, 227 20, 340 5.3 
Oe a a 9, 240 35, 000 35, 000 | 
Deduct: | 
Charges for quarters and subsistence. — 292, 612 —319, 300 —319, 300 | 
Receipts from sale of products and 
a ee 7 —5, 481 | —5, 000 —, 000 
pasate ai il < 
Total obligations. - 180, 014, 781 183, 050, 146 183, 472, 100 421, 954 of 
Reimbursements from non-Federal 
sources. \ all ‘~ —1,898,574 | —1, 708, 500 —1, 696, 100 | +-12, 400 —.7 
Transferred to: | | 
‘‘Operating expense, Atomic 
Energy Commission”’_ . -. -| +11, 854,000 |_... a di ed Ee an 
“Tnternul contingencies, State De- 
partment”’ +20, 000 |....-..--. ———- = 
“International information and edu- | | 
Ce ational activity, State Depart- 
gg? SR Se +975, 000 |_. ; . 
‘*‘Mutual military program, defense”’ +1, 297, 000 ‘ : newdata oa 
Prior year balance available: | 
Appropriation (building and facili- 
ties) - ddaeded a —- —723, 646 —847, 646 — 194, 000 +653, 646 —77.1 
Contract authorization (building | 
and facilities)............ ~mETRGED bncdececiecancccclce iq ot 
Balance available in subsequent ‘year | 
(building and facilities) ...............-. +847, 646 +194, 000 |... | —194,000 | —100.0 
Unobligated balance...................-- 609, 799 1, 507, 000 |_- ~1, 507,000 | —100.0 
Appropriation, limitations, or esti- | | ns 
mate...... Science enintninnishanntyeimaliiastie 192, 183, 000 182, 195,000 | 181,582,000 | —~613,000 | -.3 
| 














1 Including expert witnesses and reporting services. 
3 Including food costs in the Federal prison system (prisoners) and Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
i ice (detained aliens). 
3 Principal farm buildings, Federal prison system. 
‘4 Gratuities given to Federal prisoners upon discharge. 
§ Claims of persons of Japanese ancestry, Public Law 886, approved July 2, 1948, 
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Senator Dirksen. If there is nothing more, the committee will 
recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock in this room. 

(Thereupon, at 12:10 p. m. Monday, March 22, 1954, the com- 
mittee recessed until 10 a. m. Tuesday, March 23, 1954.) 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE, 
AND THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


TUESDAY, MARCH 23, 1954 
Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2 p. m., in room F-37 
the Capitol, Hon. Leverett Saltonstall presiding. 
Present: Senators Saltonstall and Ferguson. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE AND AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Senator SALTONSTALL. The committee will come to order. 

The first appropriation for consideration is “Salaries and expenses 
general administration.” 1 understand the House bill provides a total 
of $2,450,000 for expenses of the six activities included in this item. 
This sum recommende d is $45,000 under the 1955 budget estimates as 
well as this year’s total allowance. 

Are you asking that this $45,000 cut be restored to the bill? 

Mr. AnprerTra. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Then before we proceed further, I will 
insert in the record the summary statement and other information 
filed in support of the estimate. 

Without objection we will file those statements, 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
Summary analysis of estimate 


Appropriation, 1954: Regular (excludes $165,000 nonrecurring item 
in third supplemental) 

Reductions: Transferred to ‘Salaries and expenses, Bu- 
reau of Prisons”’ 

Additions: Proposed transfer from “‘Salaries and expenses, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service”’ +- 22, 700 


$2, 495, 000 


$6, 830 


+15, 870 
Base for 1955 dane 2, 510, 870 
Estimate for 1955 2, 495, 000 


Adjustment in base (net) 


Decrease under base 15, 870 
Increase or decrease over 1954 appropriation 


85 
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Object of expenditure Total 
} ecreases 
Increase in lapses $29, 950 
Reduction in person 
nel 64, 050 
Temporary employ- 
ment 1, 160 
Regular pay in excess 
of 52-week base 170 
Personal services _. 95, 330 
Communication serv- 
ices 340 
Supplies and materials 2, 000 
Equipment 40 
Total decreases . 9&8, 610 
Increases: 
Cost of within-grade 
promotions 30, 990 
Regular pay in excess 
of 52-week base. 85 
Reduction in lapses 9, 315 
Additional positions 23, 810 
Personal services (4, 200 
Travel 10, 340 
Communication serv- 
ices 3, 100 
Other contractual 
services 1, 100 
Equipment 4, 000 
Total increases 82, 740 
Net decrease or in- 
crease 15, 870 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Personal services: Departmental: 


Permanent positions 
Other positions 


Increase or decrease over Base 


Attor- t 
ney Dt paty Pardon 
: Attorney . 
Gen- . ; | Attorney 

General 

eral 

$8, 920 $625 
8, 920 625 
8, 920 . ] 625 
1,420 $3, 205 485 

70 

8, 655 

23, 810 
1,420 | 35, 830 4nh 

5, 020 

900 | 100 

Teas : 

2,320 | 40, 950 | 485 
—6, 600 | +40, 950 —140 


Object of expenditure 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates_. 
Excess of annual leave earned over leave taken 
Other payments for personal services 


Total persona! services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Total 
Less reimbursements 


Total 


Transferred from “Salaries and expenses, Immigration 
and Naturalization Service” 
Transferred to “‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons” 


Total appropriation or estimate 


Board 
of 
| Parole 


40 


40 | 


1, 365 


r 


660 


2, 030 
820 | 


1, 100 


3, 950 


+3, 910 


532 
516 


2, 329, 640 


7, 160 
9, 280 
15, 300 


2, 361, 380 
60, 765 
§25 

43, 000 
25, 000 
21, 540 
37, 365 
31, 230 
30, 365 

3, 400 


2, 614, 570 
103, 700 


2, 510, 870 | 


—22, 700 


+6, 830 
2, 495, 000 


Board of 
Immi- 
gration 


Appeals | Pty 


55 


| Exam- 


| Adminis- | ination 
istrative | of Judi 


ision | cial 
Offices 


| 


$4,978 | $12,562 | $2,865 


5,582 | 58, 468 | 
1, 160 
170 | 
11,720 | 71,200] 2,868 
300 
1, 000 1, 000 
940 | 


13,960 | 72,200| 2, 965 


3, 860 17, 730 2, 835 


3,860 | 17,7380 2, 845 


2, 100 


4, 000 


4, 500 


3, 860 23,830 | 7, 345 








—10,100 | —48,370 | +4, 480 


Increase (+) 


| | or decrease 
1954 estimate | 1955 estimate | 


(—) 1955 esti- 








mate over 
1954 estimate 
—| A 
519 —-13 
498 —18 
$2, 290, 755 —$29, 885 
6, 000 | —1, 160 
9, 195 —85 
15, 300 | 
2, 330, 250 —31, 130 
71, 105 +10, 340 
525 |. 
45, 760 +2, 760 
25,000 |.........--.- 
21, 540 on 
38, 465 | +1, 100 
29, 230 —2, 000 
33, 425 +3, 060 
3, 400 ‘ 
| 2, 508, 700 | —15, 870 
103, 700 ; 
2, 495, 000 —15, 870 


a 


+22. 700 
—6, 830 


12, 495, 000 | 


' Excludes $165,000 supplemental] nonrecurring item pending in third supplemental 
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Comparative summary of permanent positions and appropriation fiscal year 1954, 
and estimates and House allowances for fiscal year 1955 


Comparison of House bill with 


1954 appropria House allow 


1955 estimates 


tion ance 1954 ropria- 
\ppropriation and os _ pre) 1955 estimates 
wtivity 
> —_ nei > > 
ne Amount a A mountl a Amount —_ Amount I Amount 
Salaries and expenses, | 
general administra- 
tion | 
Attorney general 21; $148, 900 21) $142, 300 21) $142, 300 $6, 600 
Deputy Attorney 
General 16| | 253, 450 19 «204, 400 46 253, 300 150 3 —$41, 100 
Pardon Attorney y 46, 840 9 46, 700 v 46, 700 140 
Board of Parole 31 214, 690 31, 218, 600 31) 214, 700 +10 3, 900 
Board of Immigra- 
tion Appeals 40 218, 100 38) «208, 000 38) 208, 000 2 10, 100 
Administrative 
Division... 366; 1, 591, 970 352) 1, 543, 600) 352/1, 543, 600 14 18, 370 
Examination of judi- 
cial offices 19 140, 620 19) 145, 100} 19) 145, 100 +4, 480 
1 
Total obliga- | 
tions... 532) 2, 614, 570 519) 2, 508, 700) 516) 2, 553, 700 16 60, 870 3 $5, 000 
lransferred from | 
Immigration and 
Naturalization | 
Service 22, 700 | +22, 700 
lransferred to Bu- | | 
reau of Prisons +-6, 830 6, 830 
Reimbursements. __| 103, 700! —103, 700) —108, 700 
Unobligated bal- | } 
ance 
Appropriation 
or estimate 12, 495, 000 2, 495, 000 2, 450, 000! __ —45, 000 —45, 000 


‘ Excludes not to exceed $165,000 (nonrecurring item) pending transfer by H. R. 8481, 3d supplemental 
bill 1954, from salaries and expenses, Immigration and Naturalization Service 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE—SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
(House bill, p. 16) 
(House hearings, p. 22) 


1954 act (excludes not to exceed $165,000 nonrecurring transfer item 


in third supplemental) - - - - - . $2, 495, 000 
1955 estimate __ . .. 2,495, 000 
1955 House allowance__--- 2, 450, 000 


(A reduction of $45,000 in ‘the estimate.) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment 
Page 16, line 22, strike out ‘$2,450,000” and insert ‘‘$2,495,000’’, the estimate, 
or an increase of $45,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 7) 


“There is included in the bill $2,450,000, a reduction of $45,000 in the budget 
estimate and a like amount below the appropriation for the present fiscal year. 
This appropriation provides funds for the salaries and expenses of the Attorney 
General, Deputy Attorney General, Pardon Attorney, Board of Parole, Board of 
Immigration Appeals, Administrative Division, and the examination of judicial 
offices. No additional positions have been approved.”’ 
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Workload, Office of Deputy Attorney General 


Reports 

Congress: on bills 
a a I a a a a a a 926 
ee eee os RR Se ey ee eee eet 1, 336 
Me Bbc cole ccc ee ee ee ee lee a 3 per 2, 593 
ls. oii Se & ae sn a pte PU bd vss sista sal ica won <0 tb shin an tps Stihl eae taal 4, 836 

i ss cnn oii Ainslie ne tls cl testi ide ahaha tee 5, 160 
83d (Ist sess.)_.____. Derndte a nih a aaa be CO cd aaa nea bare 3, 461 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator SaALTONSTALL. Now, Mr. Andretta, this $45,000 concerns 
2 activities. First, “Office of the Deputy Attorney General,’’ $41,000, 
mainly to cover costs of new unit known as the Executive Office for 
United States Attorneys, new personnel of 3 would include a director 
at $10,800, coordinator at $9,600, and a secretary at $3,410. 

The House committee has denied these positions. Why are they 
necessary? 

Mr. Anpretra. Senator Saltonstall, yesterday when Mr. Rogers 
was here with the Attorney General, he mentioned the fact that in 
his office they had created the Executive Office for United States 
Attorneys, which assists the United States attorneys on their personnel 
and administrative matters, and coordinates all their activities with 
the other offices in the Department of Justice, and acts as a general 
clearinghouse in the Department for all the problems of the United 
States attorneys that they have with the central office here in Washing- 
ton. 

Senator SaLtronsTaLLt. Who has been doing that work up to this 
time? 

Mr. Anpretra. Up to this time it has been done by persons on 
detail from other divisions of the Department of Justice. We started 
with the loan of temporary help to see how it worked out. It has 
proven itself invaluable and of great assistance to the United States 
attorneys. It is very helpful in the indoctrination of all the new 
United States attorneys. Universally they are all in accord that it is 
a very valuable tool and instrumentality in their relations with the 
central office. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The purpose of this new office is to provide 
somebody in Washington who will be the direct contact man and have 
that as his permanent job? 

Mr. AnpretTTaA. Yes. 

Senator SALronsTaLu. Is there enough to keep three people busy? 

Mr. AnpretTrTA. Yes, sir. We have 94 judicial districts and 1,200 
persons in the | Tnited States attorneys’ offices with all the numerous 
cases and matters pending in the field. They should have a central 
place to which they can pipe this stuff through. 

Senator SALronstaLL. Why did the House cut it out? 

Mr. Anpretra. I do not know, except on the general principle 
expressed in the report that no additional positions were being al- 
lowed. There was no apparent reason. They just decided we were 
not going to get any increase. 

Senator SaLtronsTauu. Let me ask you this: Is the total budget for 
1955 of the Department of Justice lower than that of 1954? 

Mr. AnpretTra. Yes, sir, by $1,190,000. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. And you are asking now to be restored how 
much of what the House cut? What did the House cut? 
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HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. AnpRETTA. I beg your pardon. Our appropriation is 
$2,338,000 under 1954 and it is $1,190,000 under the budget estimate. 
In other words, the House cut $1,190,000. Part of that is this 
$45,000 here that we are asking to be restored in this appropriation. 
The appropriation requested shows no change over what we have for 
the present fiscal year, namely, $2,495,000. Actually there is no in- 
crease in funds to provide for this office. You will notice in order to 
allow $41,000 for the executive office, $40,000 is being taken away 
from the administrative division. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In other words, this is a moving around. 

Mr. ANpDRETTA. Yes, sir, it is within the framework of present funds 
that we are trying to establish this office upstairs, and we are reducing 
operations in my division. 


COMPARISON OF POSITIONS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Last year you had 532 positions in general 
administration. 

Mr. ANpretra. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatTonstTaLu. This year there was actual employment of 
518 as of January 31. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. And you are asking for 519 positions, is that 
correct? 

Mr. ANpRErTA. Yes, sir. 

Senater SALTONSTALL. The House allowed you 516. 

Mr. Anpretra. This year, though, our appropriation provides for 
532 and we are asking for 519. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Just a moment. This year you had 532, 
and you are asking for 519? 

Mr. Anpretta. Which is a reduction of 16. 

Senator SartonstaLL. The House cut you three more. 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right. 

Senator SatronstaLut. What you are asking is to put back those 
three. 

Mr. Anpretta. That is right. We will stand on the net reduction 
of 16. 

Senator SaALTonsTaLL. In your opinion this is for better administra- 
tion? 

Mr. AnpretraA. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Have you got anything more to say about it? 

Mr. AnpretTra. Directed particularly to the executive office? 

Senator SattonsTaLut. No; have you anything more to add as to 
why this money should be restored beyond what you said? 

Mr. Anpretta. As I said, the Attorney General and Mr. Rogers 
yesterday both indicated great interest in this appropriation. In- 
cidentally, I may say this is one of the good recommendations in the 
Griffenhagen survey of the Department. They recommended that 
we did need some central nucleus in Washington that the United 
States attorneys could look &. 
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BoarD oF PAROLE 


STATEMENT OF PAUL TAPPAN, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF PAROLE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. The next one, Mr. Andretta, is the “Board 


of Parole,’’ which concerns personal service and other costs of 31 : 
positions. The amount in the 1954 appropriation was $214,690. 
You asked for $218,600 in 1955, and the House granted you $214,700, ) 


which was $10 more than you had for 1954 but a decrease of $3,900 
when compared with the estimate. Why do you want $3,900 more 
than you had this year? Why is there increased travel costs of $2,030? 
Mr. Anprerta. Dr. Tappan is here from the Board of Parole. 
Senator SALTONSTALL. We will insert the summary statements on 
workload and obligations in the record at this point. 
(The statements referred to follow:) 


Direct ob/igations 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1953 1954 | 1955 
Personal services $119, 557 $182, 680 $184, 710 
rravel 8, 337 12, 500 13, 320 
Communication services 900 1, 540 1, 500 
Printing and reproduction 272 300 300 
Other contractual services - . 10, 743 16, 420 17, 520 
Supplies and materials 404 400 400 
Equipment 31 600 600 
Taxes and assessments 200 250 | 250 
Total direct obligations 140, 444 214, 690 218, 600 
> 


” Workicad, Board of Parol 


Fiscal year ended June 30 Total eee’ fer 
1949 9,374 4, 006 | 5, 368 
1950 8, 630 3, 485 5, 145 
1951 8, 842 3, 622 | 5, 220 
1952__. 10, 080 3, 680 6, 400 
1953... 10, 902 4,395 6, 507 
1954 (estimate 11, 500 4, 500 7,000 
1955 (estimate 12, 000 5, 000 | 7, 000 


Fiscal year 


1954 (esti- 1955 (esti- 












1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 eet imate) 
Warrants issued: 
Parole 1, 058 761 690 707 724 700 750 
Conditional release 1, 181 1, 260 1, 198 582 | 394 300 250 
Total... 2, 239 2,021 1, 888 1, 289 | 1,118 1,000 | 1,000 
Re vocations | 
Parole. 690 736 621 557 | 568 600 625 
Conditional release 722 905 84 630 | 456 | 400 350 
Total. _- 1,412 1, 641 1,515 1, 187 1,024 | 1,000 975 








Under supervision | : - 
Parole 5, 400 4, 140 6, 000 5, 856 5, 995 6, 200 6, 500 
Conditional release 2, 564 2, 809 3, 600 1,313 1,311 | 1, 000 | 950 





, 949 9, 600 7, 169 7, 406 7, 200 7,450 
469 9, 502 7, 520 | 7, 955 8,000 | 8, 200 





Total 7, 064 
Cases closed __. 10, 342 


> 
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Senator SaLTonstaALu. Dr. Tappan, why do you need that $3,900? 
JUSTIFICATION OF INCREASE REQUESTED 


Dr. Tappan. Senator Saltonstall, the sum here involved is intended 

| part for the normal increases involving within-grade promotions; 
some $1,365 are so intended. In part it involves an increase in 
travel funds, something under $1,000, and an increase in funds for 
the use of our reporters in the field. We have a considerably ex- 
panded group of cases that are coming up for parole from our Federal 
institutions with a growth of the prison population. The growth is 
in the environs of 1,500 men more than a year ago. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You mean there are 1,500 people more in 
jail now than a year ago? 

Mr. Tappan. Exactly. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So you have an increased workload of 1,500? 


INCREASED TRAVEL UNDER YOUTH CORRECTIONS ACT 


Dr. Tappan. Yes, sir. Beyond that, however, within the provi- 
sions of the new Youth Corrections Act now in operation, several of 
the institutions that are designed specifically for juveniles and youth- 
ful offenders must be visited more frequently than has been true in 
the past. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Why? 

Dr. Tappan. To carry out the purposes of the Act and give more 
intensive study to the programs of treatment and planning for such 
youthful offe nders. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is that part of the Hendrickson investiga- 
tion? 

Dr. Tappan. No, it is not directly a part of that. It is a conse- 
quence of the Public Law 865, which was enacted in 1950, and not put 
into operation until this past August, at which time the new and ex- 
panded Parole Board was appointed. Since then the Bureau of 
Prisons and the Youth Division within the Parole Board have or- 
ganized and planned the special treatment program for youthful 
offenders as provided under that law. 


EFFECT IF INCREASE IS DENIED 


Senator SALTONSTALL. What would happen if this appropriation 
was left as the House put it? 

Dr. Tappan. As to within-grade promotions, I do not know. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It would mean you would have to cut your 
number of employees, would it not? 

Dr. Tappan. That would be the almost inevitable consequence, | 
should think. It would be difficult to do the amount of traveling that 
is needed in serving the purposes of the Youth Corrections Act. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You have the same number of positions as 
you had last year? 

Dr. Tappan. That is true. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How much of this $3,900 is due to in-grade 
promotions? 

Dr. Tappan. $1,365. 

Senator SauronstaLty. That leaves $2,535. How much of that 
is travel or let me put it this way: where does that go? 
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Dr. Tappan. $820 of that goes into travel. $1,100 goes into con- 
tract services for reporters. 

Senator Satronstatu. That is for the increased workload of re- 
porting a stenographic hearing? 

Dr. Tappan. That is true. 

Senator SALTONsSTALL. What is the rest of it? 

Dr. Tappan. The balance is for a variety and assortment of ma- 
terials, supplies, and so forth. We are now required to purchase our 
materials that previously have been provided I believe through 
another division 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCREASE REQUESTED 


Senator SALTONSTALL. So that $1,365 of it is made up of within- 
grade promotions, $820 is made up of increased travel. 

Dr. Tappan. That is true. 

Senator SaALTonsTALL. $1,100 is for increased reporting service. 

Dr. Tappan. That is 7 

Senator SaLTonsTaLL. And $600 miscellaneous. 

Dr. Tappan. Yes. 

Mr. Anpretrra. That $600 is chiefly for the reduction of lapses, 
that is, through savings in personnel. They have had savings in 
personnel because they did not recruit up to the full staff. 

Senator SatronstaLu. You had five under the full staff in this 
division. 

Mr. AnpreTra. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. Have you anything more to say about that 
House cut? 

Dr. Tappan. Only this, that the operations of the Board will be 
more efficient and more effective if that is restored. 


TOTAL CASELOAD 


Senator SALTronsTaALL. What is the total number of cases that come 
before you in the course of a year? 

Dr. Tappan. I can give you the figures as of 1954, estimated at 
11,500 for initial parole consideration. Beyond those, decisions are 
made on recall, reinterview, and so on. In 1953, that totaled some- 
thing in excess of 13,500. Those interviews and decisions on such 
cases are increasing with the policy of the new Youth Division. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that you are taking care of those num- 
bers of cases at the present time with a staff of 26? 

Dr. Tappan. That is true, but the number of cases interviewed will 
increase with the larger prison population and the more frequent 
interviews granted to youth offenders. 

Senator SALToNsSTALL. And your full quota will be 31? 

Dr. Tappan. That is correct. 

Senator SaALTonsTALL. If you keep your staff at 26 you would have 
money enough to get along without this $3,900; would you not? 

Dr. Tappan. We do not yet have the full complement of the Parole 
Board appointed. I think certainly it will be desirable to have the 
eight members of the Board, as provided by law, appointed for the 
proper impleme ntation of the new parole law. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Thank you very much, sir. 

Dr. Tappan. Thank you, Senator. 
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Tur Parpon ATTORNEY 
STATEMENT OF D. M, LYONS, PARDON ATTORNEY 
HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator SartonsTaLu. The next item concerns the pardon attorney. 
The first witness is Mr. Lyons of the Office of Pardon Attorney. The 
Chair understands that there is no change, and that you are just 
putting a very brief statement on the record. 

Mr. AnpreTTa. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are not asking for anything? 

Mr. AnpretTTa. No, sir. 

Senator Satronstautu. Mr. Lyons, I note the allowance for your 
office is $46,700, the same as the budget estimate and below the 1954 
budget by $140. Will you give us a very brief explanation of your 
activities, particularly the status of your workload, and the table on 
which I will place in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Workload, Office of Pardon Attorney 


| Actual | Estimated 

















——— Bi Bie x Sn 
1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 

christs intel lanl ili linarethinisdeds 
Cases pending.............. La OR 439 478 | 543 681 | 631 
Applications docketed_..............-----.-----.--- 467 477 | 599 550 | 550 
Total for consideration. __........-.--.-.--- 906 | 955| 1,142] 1,231} 1,181 
Applications considered by the President 201 | 200 | i “110 ya 200 | F 200 

Applications disposed of in the Pardon Attorney’s | 
Office at 227 | 212 | 351 400 400 
Applications pending at close of year. --...-. " 478 | 543 681 631 | 581 
Nc whihtinthiddangodduntndiigeathbabathntwadds 906 955 1, 142 1, 231 | 1, 181 

| i 
CASELOAD 


Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir; 1 would be glad to. Our workload in accord- 
ance with the statements which you have incorporated in the record 
would appear to be somewhat lower than it was when I first took 
office 18 years ago. For the current year at first glance it would 
appear lower in the sense that we have fewer petitions filed, and fewer 
cases acted on by the President. That does not mean any lessening 
in the work. It is simply a different classification of it. Our work 
in the office continues about the same. We are geared, of course, to 
the desires of the President, and so far this year he has not seen fit 
to grant many pardons in accordance with past standards. Whether 
he will grant more pardons in the future is something which I would 
not venture to estimate, except to say that we still have to keep our- 
selves geared to whatever demands may be made. 

We have a large pending caseload which is not being reduced very 
fast through the President’s office, but we are cutting it down con- 
siderably through our own operations. In other words, we are dis- 
posing of more cases in the office than we did in previous years when 
we disposed of more through the President’s office. 
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The system has grown up since I have been in there of not present 
ing to the President any cases except those which the Attorne 
General at my instance would be likely to recommend clemency. It 
takes about as much time or sometimes more time, however, to 
persuade people that the cases ought not to go to the President than 
it would to write a letter to the President explaining why in our judg 
ment he should grant or deny a pardon. It is very seldom we ask 
him to deny one. 


SUMMARY OF APPLICATIONS PENDING 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Lyons, at the end of 1953, you had 
681 applications pending. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In 1954 you estimate you will knock that 
down by 50 to 631, and at the end of 1955 in this new fiscal year you 
estimate you will knock it another 50 down to 581. 

Mr. Lyons. We are doing our best to figure out the reason of the 
downward trend which we have never been able to quite identify. 
The downward trend at this time may possibly be due to the Presi- 
dent’s announcement or the Attorney General’s announcement at the 
outset of the new administration that greater publicity will be ac- 
corded to applications than before. 

There may have been some prospective applicants who considered 
that their cases should not be disclosed to persons who had not been 
otherwise informed. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I would say that you are extraordinarily 
and unduly modest because do you not give a little credit to the fact 
that you are doing a little more work? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, we are doing a good deal more work, but we are 
not calling on the President to do as much work. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are increasing 212 in 1952 to 351 in 
1953, and you estimate 400 in this year in your office. 

Mr. Lyons. Before we are through we will do that, becau e we 
will have discovered that is the only way for us to get rid of some 
of these cases. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are satisfied with the amount of money? 
You are reducing the amount of business pending so that theoretically 
your unit is going ahead in the proper manner. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLronstaLL. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lyons. Thank you, sir. 


Boarp OF IMMIGRATION APPEALS 


STATEMENT OF T. G. FINUCANE, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF IMMI- 
GRATION APPEALS 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator SaLronsTa.Lu. The next item is the Board of Immigration 
Appeals. Mr. Finucane will be the witness. The budget estimate 
and allowance under the House bill is $208,000. This is a reduction 
of $10,100 below the current vear’s allowance. 
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Mr. Finucane, we will be glad to hear your brief explanation of 
the Board’s operation. 

The chairman understands that you are not asking for any more 
money. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

Senator SautronstTaLL, We will put into the record at this point 
your workload for the period from June 28, 1952, to July 4, 1953, 
and other supporting justifications. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Direct obligations 


| 1968 actual | 1964 estimate | 1955 estimate 


= 


| | 

Personal services... $85, 939 $212, 960 $205, 100 
Transportation of things 24 25 25 
Communication services 700 1, 100 800 
Printing and reproduction. . ‘ 336 400 400 
Other contractual services - - .. 308 325 325 
Supplies and materials 1, 747 1, 500 500 
Equipment... _- 7, 235 1, 440 500 
Taxes and assessments. 275 350 350 

Total direct obligations 96, 564 718, 100 | 208, 000 





Boarp OF IMMIGRATION APPEALS 


The Board of Immigration Appeals is a body set up to consider appeals in all 
administrative adversary and related proceedings arising under the immigration 
and nationality laws. The Attorney General has delegated to the Board power 
to exercise all of his authority in considering such appeals (secs. 103 and 236, 
Public Law 414, approved June 27, 1952). 


CHANGE OF BOARD JURISDICTION ON MAY 24, 1952 


Prior to May 24, 1952, all immigration cases went first to the Commissioner 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service in Washington and from his 
decision an appeal would lie to the Board. On May 24, 1952, the regulations 
were amended with respect to the Board’s jurisdiction to provide for direct appeal 
to it from decisions entered by special inquiry officers and district directors in the 
various immigration field offices. The change was adopted after mature stud) 
to obviate the expense of double review while retaining the value of a final decision 
by an agency unrelated to enforcement activities. 


SAVINGS EFFECTED UNDER JURISDICTIONAL CHANGE ON MAY 24, 1952 


Salary savings (elimination of positions) as a result of the change in jurisdiction 
effected on May 24, 1952, as compared with that theretofore existing, elimination 
of double review add duplication of handling of files; elimination of various mis- 
cellaneous details in processing the work, keeping of records, correspondence, etc., 
amounted approximately to $84,000. It is estimated that savings as a result of 
material cut in detention time of aliens amounted to $125,000. This includes 
savings in detention expenses while case is on appeal as well as savings in cases 
where no appeal lies. In connection with the 1954 budget the Board was able 
to effect a savings of approximately $17,500 over its 1953 budget. The 1954 
budget reduces personnel to 40. 


ESTIMATE OF WORKLOAD 


The Board anticipates that it will receive approximately 10,000 cases during 
the fiscal year 1955. Prior to May 24, 1952, the Board received approximately 
130 cases weekly or about 7,000 a year. Thereafter the workload increased to 
about 275 weekly, or about 14,000 a year. During July and August, the average 
number of cases received weekly has dropped to about 200,, or around 10,000 a 
year average. In 1950 the Immigration and Naturalization Service conducted 
30,000 hearings; in 1951, 41,694 hearings; in 1952, 39,344 hearings. In 1953 it 
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planned to conduct 60,000 hearings and in 1954, 60,000 hearings. 
planned to conduct 56,000 hearings. 

The Board continues to receive cases processed under the immigration and 
nationality laws in effect prior to December 24, 1952, and is now receiving cases 
under the present Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. As the workload 
report indicates, the Board has substantially reduced the arrearage of cases. 

Many cases coming to the Board involve new interpretation of law and present 
complicated issues. Experience shows that much research, analysis and prepara 
tion for an ultimate and adequate decision is necessary. Included in this category 
are many criminal, narcotic, and subversive cases. In addition, there has been 
enacted into law the refugee relief bill of 1953 (H. R. 6481) which, on the basis of 
past experience with respect to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, will create new 
and additional problems for adjudication by the Board. These problems, too 
will result in the requirement of thorough and diligent study and preparation of 
cases. 


In 1955 it j 


WORKLOAD CHART, JUNE 28, 1952, TO JULY 4, 1953 


Attached workload chart covers the period from June 28, 1952, to July 4, 1953 
The chart shows on June 28, 1952, the Board had on hand 2,500 appeals and 133 
motions, making a total of 2,633. During that period the Board received 10,631 
appeals and 1,571 motions, making a total of 12,202. During this same period 
the Board disposed of 10,210 appeals and 1,347 motions, making a total of 11,557. 
The chart also shows that on July 4, 1953, the Board had on hand 2,921 appeals 
and 357 motions, making a total of 3,278. Thus, on July 4, 1953, the Board had 
on hand 1,778 motions and appeals above the 2,500 on hand on June 28, 1952 
The chart also shows that during the period beginning June 28, 1952, and ending 
July 4, 1953, the Board heard 3,110 oral arguments and approved 2,020 applica- 
tions by attorneys for admission to practice before the Board and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. During this period the Board also received 4,160 
pieces of correspondence and disposed of 4,108. 


Workload, Board of Immigration Appeals, for pertod June 28, 1952 to July 4, 1953 


























—_ - Pending 
Class of case Onhand | Received | Disposed of July 4, 1953 
Exclusion: | 
Appeals. LLadeesheot 327 1, 375 1, 424 278 
Motions___....-. ‘ babenal = 12 | 42 42 12 
Deportation: 
Appeals ; Seinen 2, 024 | 8, 731 8, 398 2, 357 
Motions shine aGe 120 | 1, 511 1, 204 337 
Fines: 
Appeals a ae 122 250 188 184 
Motions . sasnenebineetdlnalil 1 7 3 5 
7th proviso: 
A ppeals ou 2 16 | 16 2 
Motions | 5 | 
9th proviso: | | | 
A ppeals 8 57 | Bye. 
Motions . ‘ | 2 ton 
Sec. 9 status: | | | 
NEI: o-<00=4 . 17 | 202 | 119 | 100 
Motions | 4 1 3 
ee | | = 
Total: | 
Appeals__... : 2, 500 10, 631 | 10, 210 2, 921 
Motions__..- 133 1, 571 | 1, 347 | 357 
——————— ——S Ss 6S ————————————— | 
Grand total__-.-. 2, 633 12, 202 | 11, 557 | 3, 278 
Oral arguments_.- 5 tae vid Ob-D) idee athe 1 110 
On hand_-__- nat mes Sie ci kam 6h ce DE aah oe i 50 
Attorney applications received - - - -- the Mae a wae 1, 970 
Attorney applications approved - - - — 2, 020 
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FEES EARNED BY BOARD—JANUARY 1953 TO JUNE 30, 1953 AND DECEMBER 23, 1952 TO 
JUNE 30, 1953-—-$31,455 


During the period from January 1, 1953, to June 30, 1953, the Board earned fees 
amounting to $17,930 in connection with appeals and motions. From December 
23, 1952, to June 30, 1953, the Board earned $13,525 in connection with applica- 
tions filed by attorneys to practice before it and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. The fees with respect to appeals and motions are required by 
regulations which went into effect May 24, 1952, and cases arising thereafter. 
The fees for attorney applications went into effect on December 23, 1952, in 
accordance with the requirement of the Immigration and Nationality Act which 
became effective on that date. 


CASELOAD 


Senator SatronsTaLL. What is the current picture of your work- 
load? Has it decreased any within the last 8 months? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, it has. The number of cases on hand have 
decreased but I would like to explain that a bit. The Board of 
Immigration Appeals is a quasi-judicial agency created by order of 
the Attorney General for the purpose of considering adversary 
immigration and naturalization cases. Prior to May 1942 these 
cases were considered initially in the field offices of the Immigration 
Service, and appeal was to the Commissioner and from the Com- 
missioner’s decision an appeal was permissibie to the Board. 

In May 1952, because of the obvious cumbersomeness of that 
procedure, and costliness of it, the appeal to the Commissioner was 
eliminated, and then the cases came directly from the field offices of 
the Service to the Board. But at the time that was done, the Com- 
missioner had .roughly 4,000 to 4,500 cases in his office. Those came 
to the Board on more or less a pro forma order. These matters we 
had to consider, and at the same time we were receiving cases coming 
to us initially from the field office. That created an arrearage up to 
4,600 cases at one time. 

We tried to get the cases down numerically as fast as we could, 
and we took what we might call the easier cases and disposed of them, 
leaving a residue of cases that required more time and study to be 
dealt with later. 

While we have therefore reduced the number of pending cases 
considerably, during the past year, from the standpoint of work, we 
still have a very large volume. We do not feel that we could possibly 
make a further inroad on the arrearage if we have less money than 
allowed us by the House. 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. The main purport of your statement is 
that you have cut one step out, the step of appealing to the Commis- 
sioner himself. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. That in the long run will result 
in a great saving. At the moment it has created an arrearage with 
us which we are endeavoring to work off slowly. I say slowly, 
because our staff was fixed on what was thought to be necessary for 
a normal caseload, and we have had to grapple with this arrearage in 
addition to the normal caseload. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But you are doing it all right. 

Mr. Finucane. We are progressing, ves, sir. We could not very 
well stand any further cut. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Finucane. Thank you, sir. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DIvision 


STATEMENT OF S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


BUDGET ESTIMATE AND HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. The next item is the Administrative Divi- 
sion. The budget estimate and allowance under the House bill is 
$1,543,600. This sum is $48,370 under the current year’s allowance 
of $1,591,970. I note the number of permanent positions is 14 less 
than authorized for the current fiscal year, which was 366 jobs. 

Before you proceed with your justification, Mr. Andretta, I will 
insert in the record at this point i summary statements and other 
related data on this item. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Administrative Division 











1955 base_____- : = Roe $1, 591, 970 
1955 estimate _ _ i udu 1, 543, 600 
Decrease - - Rl a ae So I i ae 48, 370 
Analysis of increases and decreases 
Reductions: 
Increase in lapses__-- - - . b> Sse ai $12, 562 
Reduction in personnel (14) ---_-- +i aoe 58, 468 
Regular pay in excess of 52- week base chouee ean 170 
Supplies and materials : Ke 1, 000 
+ + $72; 200 
Additions: 
Cost of within-grade promotions. --_..-.--.-.----. 17, 730 
Communication services _ _- ewacnanaeas 7 2, 100 
Re digs Sang ginpe si ine sees 4, 000 
——_—— +23, 830 
IR sctelih «cree demntieniee <4 een cena Ehitenieth t .- —48, 370 
Direct and reimbursed obligations 
} 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Personal services ___ - | $1,364,085 | $1,354,520} $1, 301, 050 
Travel. wl | 794 1, 000 1,000 
Transportation of things a | 342 500 500 
Communication services ms | 10, 500 | 25, 600 27, 700 
Rents and utility services... 23, 344 25, 000 25, 000 
Printing and reproduction... 13, 811 | 15, 000 15, 000 
Other contractual services. _.... 16, 187 | 12, 500 12, 500 
Supplies and materials “a | 35, 038 27, 000 26, 000 
Equipment. | 32, 292 25, 000 29, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnitles_. | aD onarere . an eabeere octet 
‘Taxes and assessments... a | 1, 616 2, 150 2, 150 
Total direct obligations. __.. 1, 498, 159 1, 488, 271 1, 439, 900 
Total reimbursements from other accounts 105, 836 103, 700 103, 700 
Grand total direct and reimbursed account obligations 1, 604, 095 | 1, 591, 970 1, 543, 600 
! 





GENERAL 


The Administrative Division operates under the direction of the Administrative 
Assistant Attorney General. 

For operating convenience it is divided into the following branches: 

Office of the Administrative Assistant has the responsibility for executive di- 
rection and through the budget officer responsibility for the preparation of the 
departmental budget. 
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Accounts Branch: Prepares payrolls, vouchers, and controls advance of funds 
from the annual appropriation and regulates fiscal activities within the Depart- 
ment and certain field offices, particularly those of the United States attorneys and 
marshals. The Branch issues instructions to insure compliance with fiscal limita- 
tions and regulations of the Congress, General Accounting Office, Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Treasury Department. It also is responsible for the compilation 
of statistics for various divisions of the Department and supplies them with re- 
ports involving personnel, claims, tax, criminal and civil matters, as well as work- 
load and special reports concerning the United States attorneys and marshals. 

Personnel Branch: Has general responsibility for recruitment and classification 
of personnel and placement and processing of all actions for the legal divisions and 
the United States attorneys and marshals, and in some instances for the remainder 
of the Department. It also handles special matters such as educational improve- 
ment programs, blood donstions, and an employee relations service. There is 
however much to be done in the matter of classification, recruitment and placement 
and, therefore, we are requesting additional funds for this branch. 

Services and Procurement Branch: Is responsible for allocation of space and its 
maintenance and the providing of necessary materials, equipment and supplies, 
both at the seat of government and in the field. 

Records Branch: Receives, dispatches, classifies, assigns, records, indexes, and 
files correspondence, with the exception of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Bureau of Prisons, and the Immigration and Naturalization Service. It has 
custody of legal, administrative, and personne! files of the Department, operates 
telegraphic communications and post office, and performs all other duties inherent 
to a record-keeping service organization. 


POSITIONS UNDER HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator SaLronstaLu. In other words, the House has given you 
what you wanted. That is $48,370 less than last year. Actually 
there are 363 employees where the House has estimated 352. So 
that you have to cut some 11 positions to keep within your estimates, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is correct. 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. And you are satisfied to do that? 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes, sir. This is due to a study we made in the 
Administrative Division; a joint study made by the General Account- 
ing Office and the Budget Bureau and ourselves. You remember we 
mentioned that last year. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, Yes. 

Mr. Anpretra. As an outgrowth of that study, we decentralized 
certain administrative functions to the bureaus and divisions which 
permits us to eliminate 14 positions with $58,468 saving. That is 
the gross figure, and offsetting that by certain lapse figures and other 
adjustments it makes a net reduction of $48,370 overall for the 
Administrative Division. 

Senator SaALTonsTaLL. This division, if I remember right, which is 
your special division, is what you might call the housekeeping of the 
Department. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right, sir. We take care of all the admin- 
istrative operations of the Department, particularly for the legal 
activities of the Department. What we have done is to decentralize 
some of our activities that had to do with various bureaus and divi- 
sions that could be more efficiently and properly done at their level of 
activity, rather than centralized. 

Senator SatTonsTauu. Are you responsible for the filing system? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir. 
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COMMENTS ON UNFILED CASES 


Senator Satronstauu. I have heard Mr. Brownell state that there 
were 20,000 lost cases. I believe he made that in a public statement. 
Have you anything to say about that? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is not the fault of the filing system. That 
was the fault of the individuals concerned in that they did not follow 
our filing system. In other words, whenever they got mail or docu- 
ments directly, they were supposed to send them to the records branch 
for recording and imdexing, which they neglected to do. So nobody 
had a record of them. Had they obeyed our regular procedures and 
followed the regulations, they would have sent those immediately to 
the Records Branch, which is in my division. If they had done so, 
a recording and index made of them, then they would have known 
about them, and we would have been able to get them into the files 
of the Department. 

Senator SaurronstTaLL. Those 20,000 cases he mentioned never had 
come to the bookkeeping section of the Department? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right. When they were discovered they 
were all immediately sent up to the Records Branch and now are part 
of the departmental files. 

Senator SaLtronstTaLu. And you have all of them tabulated? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. That is why we knew there were 
20,000, because we made a count. 


NEW CASE RECORDATION PROCEDURE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Is that situation being covered at the 
present time? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, it is. We have adopted procedures now in 
order to tighten up on that. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Can you very briefly describe what you 
have done? Assume a new case comes into the Department of 
Justice in Boston: do you have a record of that down here? 

Mr. Anprettra. No, not if it goes directly to the United States 
attorney. He has to report it to the Department sooner or later, so 
we eventually get a record of it in the Department. 

Let us assume he gets a complaint in Boston. When it comes into 
the Department here it comes to the Records Branch first. They 
then classify, index, and record it. It is then stamped with the 
designation of the division to which it belongs. As the classifier goes 
over that, he will know, for example, that it belongs in the Criminal 
Division and it is sent there, where it becomes a part of their records 
for assignment within the Division. We then know it is in the 
Department and who has it. When the individual lawyer is through 
with that document. he marks it “file” and it goes back to the Records 
Branch where a file is made if it is a new case. Otherwise it becomes 
a part of the regular file. 

Senator SatTronsTaLyt. Then what you say is this: A complaint 
comes in to Boston; he mades a record of it and sends it down here. 
Down here if it is in the Criminal Division, it goes to the Criminal 
Division, made a record there, and comes to your permanent file 
system. If it is a new case it gets a new folder. 
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Mr. AnpReETTA. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Supposing that case is completed; what 
happens? 

Mr. Anpretra. Then the lawyer who completes the case marks it 
“closed”’ and returns the file to the Records Branch marked ‘“‘closed”’ 
and it goes into a closed file. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Does that mean that the Boston case ulti- 
mately when it is closed comes down here for filing? 

Mr. Anpretta. No, sir. The only thing we will have on that 
Boston case will be any communications or correspondence that come 
and go from the Criminal Division to Boston. Otherwise, the case 
file isin Boston. We will have a reference on it so that we know most 
of the material that is in the case and what is involved. If we have 
to get the full facts, we have to get them from the Boston office. 
We have 100,000 pending matters all through the country. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So if you have a new case that comes into 
Mr. Brownell or Mr. Rogers, then that file is recorded here. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is handled here. 

Senator SaALToNsTALL. Under your present procedure, assume Mr. 
Rogers gets a new case, does that immediately show in your office? 

Mr. ANDRETTA. Yes, it does. 

Senator SaALToNsTALL. And the papers will stay in his office, but 
under the procedure some notation goes to your office? 

Mr. Anprerta. The only time the papers go to the offices is when 
they are to be worked on by them—in other words, if a particular 
attorney calls for a file, or the papers on the case. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Have you anything more to say about this 
Division? 

Mr. Anpretra. No, sir; except I wanted to point out that for the 
last 12 years this Division has been steadily going down, which I 
think is really something when all other activities have been going up. 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. Thank you, Mr. Andretta. 

Mr. Anprerra. Thank you. 


EXAMINATION OF JUDICIAL OFFICES 


STATEMENT OF S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, AND E. R, BUTTS, BUDGET OF- 
FICER 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. The next item is “Examination of judicial 
offices.” The estimate and allowance for 1955 is $145,100, which is 
$4,480 over this year’s allowance. 

Mr. Andretta, will you give us an explanation of this increase? 
What is the status of your workload? 

Before you answer, we will insert in the record at this point a state- 
ment of your workload. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Workload statement, Examiners’ Section 

















Actual Estimated 
1951 1952 1954 1955 
General examinations (districts): | 
In progress July 1 ; ; 4 12 13 7 12 
Begun during year - -. ‘ ; : 39 28 36 40 
Concluded during year _-- ‘ : . 38 29 31 40 
In progress June 30... ..... anton Ln 13 10 12 12 
Special examinations (independent): 
In progress July 1... ..........-.--.-. itandd 0 1 2 2 
Begun during year... ._-. onenkl ae 1 18 5 40 
SS EES | ——_— 
Concluded during year: 
District attorneys -. 7 4 2 3 15 10 
United States marshals... ................... 3 s 25 2 
Others... ..- ” . 6 8 10 10 
Total concluded... __..._.-_-- dice! uu 19 50 40 
In progress June 30 oe coslawel 1 0 2 2 











1 The reduced number of examinations begun and completed during the fiscal year 1953 is due to the fact 
that there were 3 vacancies existing on the force on July 1, 1952, and the appointees have been undergoing 
instructions with senior examiners during the fiscal year. 1 examiner has been on leave without pay since 
Poprussy. another transferred in May, and the 3d has been on a special assignment in the District of 


Cosas and in the headquarters office during the past year. There is 1 vacancy on the force at the present 
time. 


NorTe.—39 special investigations and/or inquiries were made in connection with and in relation to genera! 
examinations during the fiscal year 1953. 


FUNCTION OF OFFICE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. I note that 3 of the 19 positions are vacant. 
You are not asking for any more money, are you? 

Mr. AnprRETTA. No, sir. 

a Senator SALTonsTALL. Give me some fingernail sketch of what that 
oes. 

Mr. Anprerra. The examiners, as you know, are those that go 
all over the country and visit all the judicial offices. They examine 
the offices of the United States attorneys, the marshals, the clerks, 
referees in bankruptcy, commissioners and so forth. 

Senator Fercuson. What are they looking for? 

Mr. Anpretra. Nothing too satioh except to see that the offices are 
properly run and conform with regulations and the law. That the 
books and records are properly kept, and we also try to see that they 
do an efficient job and get the maximum utilization of their personnel, 
and try to help them with their problems. 

Senator Fercuson. You have here examination of judicial offices. 

Mr. AnpreTTA. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you count a district attorney as a judicial 
office? 

Mr. AnpreTTa. No, sir; not as such. That is just the title. This 
grew out of the original corps of examiners which covered all judicial 
offices when they were in the Department of Justice from the admin- 
istrative standpoint. When they were separated under the act which 
created the Administrative Office of the United States Courts for the 
sake of economy and to avoid duplication, we still continued the 
examination of all the judicial offices. So our examiners do both; 
they examine the executive branch and the judicial branch. 

Senator Fmreuson. The executive branch? What do you mean? 

Mr. Anpretta. In other words, our activities in the field, namely, 
the United States attorneys’ and marshals’ offices. 
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Senator Fereuson. You have 16 of them. Do you have them in 
regions? 

Mr. AnprRETTA. No, sir. They come up on schedule as the dis- 
tricts are slated for examination. The nearest one to it moves into 
that one. 

Senator Fureuson. Are they like bank examiners? 

Mr. Anpretta. They are lawyers and accountants. 

Senator Fercuson. Can you compare them to bank examiners? 

Mr. Anpretta. No. The bank examination is strictly an audit 
proposition, 

Senator Fereuson. Do they audit any books? 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes; they look into all activities of the office. They 
are sort of business and management analysts. They help them with 
their fiscal and administrative problems. They help eliminate work 
that is unnecessary in the form of unnecessary records, bookkeeping 
and things like that. Then they see to it that fines are collected as 
far as possible, and are properly accounted for, and that the marshal 
keeps his accounts and records according to our regulations. 

Senator Feracuson. Have they ever found anything wrong? Who 
do they report to? 

Mr. AnprEeTTA. They report to me, and I report to the interested 
division that may be concerned. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Senator Fereuson. Have they ever found anything? 

Mr. Anprerta. Yes, sir. I think we put it in the House testimony 
as to what our accomplishments were this last year. They collected 
or caused to be collected $56,288. 

Senator Fercuson. That is less than half what they get. 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Fereuson. That is not a very good showing. 

Mr. AnpreTTA. The idea is not just the collection of money as a 
self-sustaining operation. They have more than proved their value 
by going around and acting as the eyes and ears of the Department. 

Senator Ferauson. Have they ever made any complaint about a 
judicial office? 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes. They were responsible for 2 Commissioners 
being convicted of embezzlement of funds, 1 in Alaska, and 1 here in 
the continental United States. Then we had one clerk of a court 
that was involved in the embezzlement of money. 

Senator Ferauson. How long ago? 

Mr. ANDRETTA. One of them was last year, I believe. One was 
about 6 months ago. 

Senator Frrauson. Mr. Chairman, I see it costs $145,000. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are working now with three less posi- 
tions than the House would allow you and getting along all right on 
that? 

'*Mr. Anpretra. Yes. 
@ Senator Satronstautu. And you are satisfied with the amount of 
money you got? 

Mr. Anprerta. That is right. 

Senator SatronsTA.L. Is this examination-of-judicial-offices job 
part of the reorganization of the office? This is not a new function. 
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Mr. Anprerra. No; we have had this for many years. In fact, 
Senator, this is the original nucleus from which the FBI sprang. 
It goes back that far. It is a matter of law anyway. We have this 
duty under the statute that we have to make these examinations. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Of the various judicial offices. 

Mr. ANDRETTA. Yes. 

Senator SaLronsTALL. Perhaps it is an unnecessary question 
but that would include everything from the Supreme Court down. 

Mr. Anpretrra. We do not get into the Supreme Court. li 
specifies the judicial offices. In other words, we do not inquire into 
the judge’s activities either, but we do the court attaches, such as 
the clerk of the court, the court reporter, and the commissioners. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. As a result of your examinations there 
have been two cases in the last year or so. 

Mr. ANDRETTA. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Have you anything more to add? 

Mr. Anpretra. No, sir. 


So.iciror GENERAL 


STATEMENT OF S. E. SOBELOFF, SOLICITOR GENERAL, AND 
R, L. STERN 


GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


Senator SALTONSTALL. The next activity concerns the Solicitor 
General. Before we proceed, however, we will insert in the record 
at this point the amendment requested and the justification data 
filed in support of the appropriation for ‘Salaries and expenses, 
general legal activities,’’ which includes funds for the Solicitor Gen- 
eral and five other activities. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


Summary analysis of estimate 
Appropriation 1954: 

Regular _ - $10, 160, 000 

Reductions (estimated savings 1954, land matters). - $332, 850 

Additions (transfer from ‘Salaries and expenses, 

Immigration and Naturalization Service’’)____- +19, 900 
arte B18, O50 
Base for 1955 2 i bs “eC ARR 9, 847, 050 
Estimate for 1955 eh roe Means nies 9, 490, 00uU 
Decrease over base iain’ - ORs. Vets — 857, 050 
Decrease under 1954 ‘appropriation ae tec’ =) ae ee — 670, 000 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE—SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


TES Ess «56+ s andes 


(House bill p. 17) 
(House hearings p. 47) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


aees $10, 160, 000 
9, 490, 000 
9, 450, 000 


The Department requests the following amendment: Page 17, line 7, strike 


out “$9,450,000” and insert ‘“‘$9,490,000’’, the estimate, or an increase of $40,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P, 7) 


“The committee recommends $9,450,000 for this item, a reduction of $40,000 
in the budget estimate and a reduction of $710,000 below the appropriation for 
the present fiscal year. This item provides for the salaries and expenses of the 
Solicitor General, Tax Division, Criminal Division, Civil Division, Lands Division, 
and the Office of Legal Counsel. The amount included in the bill will provide 
for an average employment of approximately 1,310 which is a reduction of 67 
in average employment below the current year and 87 below that of fiscal year 
1953.” 


Direct obligations 





ie 
































. Estimate, Estimate, 
Actual 1953 1054 1955 
Personal services... $163, 250 $187, 580 $186, 750 
Travel. : 243 100 100 
Transportation of things 37 Sik 
Communication services 1,350 1, 500 1, 500 
Printing and reproduction - 104, 221 100, 000 100, 000 
Other contractual services_ -.. . 1,232 100 100 
Supplies and materials... . 560 500 500 
Equipment.-..........-- = 733 800 800 
Taxes and assessments... ..-. id ; 200 250 250 
Total direct obligations. 271, 826 290, 830 290, 000 
Workload data, Solicitor General 
Actual Estimated 
——— | —— 
1951 1952 1953 | 1054 1955 
Cases pending at beginning of term... .............- 75 | 65 We adiscdeodidich<tie 
New cases docketed. _................-.------------- 397 416 485 inks 
Ditthus snab..ti-ssitle.aidld-ai-.ae 472 481 | 555 555 555 
ig | hes SES BOAT kes Pe Sees 423 | 414 480 
Cases pending at close of term...................-.-- 40 67 TO lad I 
Other activities: 
Appeal determinations made by Solicitor Gen- | 
Ei itn nnn ein tiiatindin 738 926 EGET Uiictetecbiiedilticeiaane 
Certiorari determinations made by Solicitor | 
ee Is crn ncnedascerebtccobdacesiubien 303 291 | SP Bonthponddinnsqusdee 
Miscellaneous recommendations passed on. --...- 76 62 | et Babe dnedeeieiens 
Total, other activities... .....................- 1,117 1, 279 | 1, 468 1, 500 1, 550 
a iti tii cel ae 1,589|/ 1,700; 2,023| 2055] 2105 





ESTIMATE AND HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator SattonstTautu. The Chair understands, Mr. Andretta, that 
you are going to testify on all the next group of items included in the 
appropriation ‘‘Salaries and expenses, general legal activities.” 
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The House reduced your estimate by $40,000, and you have applied 
the cut to all six activities paid from this fund. Is that correct? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right, sir. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. The amount of the estimate is $9,490,000 
which is less than last year’s allowance of $10,160,000. 

Mr. Anpretrta. It is $710,000 less than last year. 

Senator SaLtTronstauyu. And the House cut you $40,000 which is the 
difference between the estimate of $9,490,000 and their allowance 
of $9,450,000. 

Mr. AnpretrTa. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONsSTALL. So what you want is $9,490,000, where the 
House gave you $9,450,000. 

Mr. Eaudioves: Yes, that is right. 


SOLICITOR GENERAL 


Senator SavronstatL. Taking up these 1 by 1, the Solicitor 
General estimate is cut $1,200; is that correct? 

Mr. Anprerra. In comparison with the 1954 estimate he is cut 
$2,030, of which $1,200 came out of the House cut of $40,000. So 
his total reduction is $2,030 under the 1954 appropriation. 

Senator Savronstauyu. Mr. Sobeloff, why should you have any of 
that money back? You are a new man, an efficient man, and have 
come in here with a great record. Why can you not take what the 
House gave you? 

Mr. Sospevorr. I will let Mr. Stern answer that first, and then | 
will add something to that. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Srern. So far as we in the Office know, Mr. Andretta’s office 
and the budget have allotted us the same amount as we had during 
the preceding year. How they add these figures of $800 or take off 
$1,200 no one explains to anyone in this office, and we do not have the 
slightest idea. We think we need the same amount of money as we 
had in prior years for the same size staff. We assume that is what we 
are being given. Where the $1,200 comes from and where it goes to, 
I do not know. I think you will have to pass the buck back to Mr. 
Andretta on that. 

Mr. Anprerra. Actually, Senator, in this office it does not make 
any difference. The only difference is in the lapse figure. In an 
overall appropriation of the size of this, it will have no effect on the 
Solicitor General’s Office. 

Senator SaLronstTaL.L. Then why can you not tell me, Mr. Solicitor 
General, that you will start off well with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and take that cut? 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Soxsetorr. If I can establish good relations with the committee 
and the Senate for $1,200, I think it is a good investment. I would 
like to say, Mr. Senator, that there is one thing that strikes me very 
forcibly as I enter the Office. You will notice that the chief item of 
expense in the operation of the Office is $100,000 for printing, apart 
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from salaries. ‘The printing item is the largest item. The Office 
has practically no control over that. We cannot say how many cases 
will be filed. We do not know how many briefs will have to be 
written. You cannot very well impose a rationing schedule on the 
writers of briefs. I find there are two problems in connection with 
our printing bill. The first is that the rate that the Government 
Printing Office charges us is very much larger than the commercial 
rate. it might be defended on the ground that after all, if a Govern- 
ment agency like the Solicitor General is overpaying, it is overpaying 
to another Government agency. But looking at it from the stand- 
point of our Office, it is an excessive cost. 1 understand that under 
the law we are obliged to do business with the Government Printing 
Office unless we are specifically exempted by the Joint Committee on 
Printing of the House and Senate. 

But even more serious, the service is slow. As you know, we work 
under a very tight schedule in filing briefs in the Supreme Court. If 
we were given some relaxation of “that rule so that we could when 
necessary resort to private printers, we would probably save some 
money and increase the efficiency of the Office by getting our work 
done more rapidly. 

Senator SauTonsTaLu. In the House report under the State Depart- 
ment, the House committee notes that the Government Printing Office 
is going to make effective February 1, a 5 percent reduction in its 
charges to Government agencies. 


COMPARATIVE CHARGES FOR PRINTING 


Mr. Sopetorr. That is very minimal. I made some inquiries as 
to what they are charging us. The cost per page runs as high as $9 
and something in some instances. The average is over $6.50. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What did you have to pay when you were 
a private attorney? 

Mr. Sonetorr. About $2.70, $3, $3.25, depending on the altera- 
tions and changes and corrections. It is considerably more than 
private printers charge. 

More than that, I understand that the Government Printing Office 
does not do all the printing. In some instances they find that their 
facilities are not available and they farm out the work to private 
printers. They charge us a little more than the private printer charges 
them. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. What you are saying, Mr. Solicitor, is that 
one of the two big items of expense, to wit, the printing and reproduc- 
tion, is in your opinion high for the work done. In other words, 
another department of government charges you more than it should. 

Mr. Sose.orr. That is true, sir. Even more, the difficulty is that 
we do not get our briefs in time. It takes longer. If they sent it out 
to somebody else, it means an extra day going and an extra day 
coming. Wew ork on a very tight schedule. It means that the work 
has to be done hurriedly. 

Senator: SaALTonsTaLL. What do you say to that, Mr. Andretta. 
You have been doing this for a long time. 

Mr. Anpretta. Our experience is that we can print in the field at 
an average of $2.70 a page. 

Senator SatTonstTaLL. What are you doing about it? 
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Mr. Anprerra. We cannot do anything about it because the law 
a we have to get the printing done at the Government Printing 

ce. 

Senator SavronsTaL.. Have you called this to the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s attention? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir; we have talked about the cost of printing 

Senator SarronsTaLy. Have you got any answer from the Printing 
Office? 

Mr. Anpretra. No. We were thinking about taking it up with 
the Joint Committee on Printing whether we can get clearance so we 
can go to outside contractors. 

Senator SatronstauuL. Mr. Solicitor General, why should you not 
do that? 

Mr. Sosevorr. I would be very happy to do that if we were released 
from this statutory demand that requires us to do business with the 
Printing Office. 

Senator Sauronstauu. If you are not released, you should find out 
why you are charged so much. 

Mr. Sosetorr. I wrote a letter to the Government Printing Office 
and got an explanation which merely is a restatement of the fact that 
we are being charged a high rate. It does not explain why it should 
be so much higher than private printing industry charges. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Why would it not be a proper thing, then, 
Mr. Andretta, for you as the administrative department to inform 
this subcommittee that you have made an examination of that problem 
and report back to the chairman, who is Senator Bridges, as to what 
you have been able to accomplish. Will you do that? 

Mr. AnpreTra. Yes, sir. 

Senator SautronstautL. Now, Mr. Solicitor General, have you any- 
thing more that you want to add for the record? 

Mr. Sosetorr. No; I think not. I think we can get along as we 
have. We will try to do the best job we can. Of course, as you know, 
there is no economy to save on the facilities of a law office that is 
doing important work of this sort. We do not want to waste money, 
but until I know more about it, I do not think I have any suggestions 
to make, except that we would like to be given a little more latitude 
in regard to printing. 

Senator SaALTronsTaLL. And you can get along if you have to with 
this $1,200 cut? 

Mr. Sosetorr. I think we will survive. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Sosetorr. Thank you, sir. 


Tax Division 


STATEMENT OF H. B. HOLLAND, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
AND C. G. TADLOCK, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


BUDGET ESTIMATE AND HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator SALTonsTALL. The next division is the Tax Division. The 
budget estimate is $1,477,000 and the amount allowed is $1,470,800, 
a reduction of $6,200. The 1954 allowance is $1,557,490. We will 
put the obligation statement in the record at this point. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


Direct obligations 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
preys wa | 


Personal services... | $1,174,654 | $1,378,980 | $1, 325, 500 
Travel 64, 952 70, 000 | 65, 000 
Transportation of things 355 | 300 | 300 
Communication services 9, 200 17, 850 12, 700 
Printing and reproduction - | 52, 264 53,110 52, 000 
Other contractual services... - 9, O51 2, 600 5, 000 
Supplies and materials. 7, 501 6, 000 | 5, 000 
Equipment : | 15, 154 24, 900 | 10, 000 
axes and assessments. 1, 435 3, 750 | 1, 500 

Total direct obligations. 1, 334, 566 | 1, 557, 490 1, 477, 000 


Workload data, actual 1947-58, estimated 1954-64 


Work 1947 | 1948 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


eg ee ee et eatin) omen =| ol cane aime iontan _ 
| } | } 

Pending. ae 2,237 | 2,504 | 3,234 | 3,687 | 4,454 | 4,875 | 5,540 | 6,606 | 7,497 
Received 1,856 | 2,348 | 2,603 | 3,001 | 3,130 | 3,836 | 4,360 | 5,018| 5,018 
Handled | 4,093 | 4,852 | 5,837 | 6,778 | 7,584 | 8,711 | 9,900 | 11,624 | 12,515 
Closed | 1/580 | 1.618 | 2.150 | 2.324 | 2,709 | 3,171 | 3,204) 4,127| 5,241 
Pending. | 2) 504 | 3,234 | 3,687 | 4,454 | 4,875 | 5, 540 | 6,606 | 7,497 | 7,274 

33 36 | 34 35 | 36 33 $7| | 41 


Percentage of closed to handled - 38 


Senator SaALTonsTaLu. Now, Mr. Holland, can you get along with 
this $6,200 cut in your 1955 estimate? 

Mr. Ho.uanp. Senator, I suppose we can if we have to. I would 
be very reluctant to say that we will get along as well. The reason 
for that is, as you may recall, we have had a constantly increasing 
workload in the Tax Division over a number of years, which Congress 
recognized last year and the year before by giving us some increase in 
appropriations. We are still faced with about the heaviest load that 
we have ever had, and we are already taking a decrease of about 
$77,000 next year. 

I suppose perhaps in all honesty $6,000 on top of $77,000 is just 
going to make us tighten our belts a little more, but I think we could 
do better if we did not have to take that cut. It is going to have to 
come out of some of our miscellaneous expenses, I think, like printing 
and travel and things of that kind, and we are at a pretty narrow 
margin on those already. 


BUDGET REDUCTIONS UNDER 1954 ALLOWANCES 


Senator SattonsTaLL. As I look down through the obligation 
statement, the travel item has been cut $5,000 over last year, and the 
communications services has been cut about $5,000, equipment has 
been cut $14,000, approximately, in round figures. 

Mr. Hou.anp. That is correct. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLu. Personnel, of course, has been cut a sub- 
stantial amount, What you would have to do would be to run your 
expenses of that character down a little bit, would you not? 

Mr. Hoxtuanp. That is what we would have to do, yes, Senator. 


45431—54— pt. 1 8 
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PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Senator SALTONSTALL. On January 31, you had actual personnel of 
203. The House allowance gives you 220 positions. The 1955 
estimate is 220, which is down 14 from a year ago, is that correct? 

Mr. Houtianp. That is correct. That is on a gross basis. 

Senator SaALronsTauu. So that if you keep vour personnel at about 
that figure, you would have a little more leeway even with this 
$6,200 cut, would you not? 

Mr. Houanp. Of course, that 220 figure is a gross figure. The 
net is, I believe, 208. This year we would have 14 fe ‘wer personnel on 
a gross basis, 7 fewer on a net basis. 


ATTORNEY’S AVERAGE CASELOAD 


Senator SALTONSTALL. What is the caseload per attorney? 

Mr. Houuanp. That is a little difficult to answer on an overall 
basis, Senator. Taking our trial work, which is perhaps the most 
representative work, our trial attorneys have a caseload of somewhere 
around 60 cases per man on an average. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is per man per year? 

Mr. Houuanp. No, at the present time. That is a very heavy 
caseload. 

TOTAL LAWYERS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. How many lawyers do you have? 

Mr. Houtuanp. We have 113 at the moment. We have some more 
on the way in, I hope. 

Senator SaALTronsTALL. How does that compare in workload with, 
we will say, 1954 and 1953? 

Mr. Houuanp. It is down a little since 1953. I do not recall the 
exact figure, but I think the figure I had last year was in the neigh- 
borhood of 65 per attorney. It depends a good deal on what basis 
you compute that because our work has a good many different aspects, 
and different men do different kinds of things. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. Have you anything more to add concerning 
the work of your division? 


CURRENT WORKLOAD STATISTICS 


Mr. Houuanp. I might give some information that we have gotten 
since the hearings in the House, based on the work of the last 2 or 3 
months. We had at the beginning of the year a total workload of 
6,606 cases, and other pending matters. ‘That was about the heaviest 
workload in the history of the division, and it represented an increase 
of 19 percent over the previous year, and an increase of about 190 
percent over the workload at the beginning of fiscal 1947. We go 
back to 1947 in our statistical thinking because that marked rou hly 
the beginning of the steady increase in the business of the Tax Divi- 
sion. We received by way of new business in 1953, 13 percent more 
than we did in 1952. But in spite of that increase, we managed also 
to increase our closings by approximately 4 percent. So that the 
backlog increased somewhat during 1953. But during the first 8 
months of this year, 1954, we have been able to show definite signs 
of improvement. The number of cases closed out has increased very 
materially during the first 8 months. 
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CASES 





DISPOSED OF 


During the first 8 months of this year, we disposed of 469 criminal 
cases, as compared with 310 during the first 8 months of 1953. That 
is an increase of about 50 percent. 

On the civil side, 894 court cases were closed out as against 729 
during the same period in 1953, which represents an increase of soni 
22 percent. 

On our overall basis our closings during the first 8 months of this 
year have exceeded those in the first 8 months of 1953 by about 20 
percent. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. | congratulate you. 

Senator Fereuson. That was not all deadwood, was it? 

Mr. Hotuann. No; I do not think it is all deadwood. I think 
there is some statistical closing, cases that perhaps should have been 
closed earlier than they were, which finally we caught up with. 

Senator Fera@uson. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Houuanp. It is not all that. 

Senator Fereuson. I understood you found cases that were 20 
years old in some cases. 

Mr. Houianp. I do not believe that is true in the Tax Division. 
That may have been true in some of the other divisions but not with us. 

Senator SauTonsTaLL. Have you anything more to add, Mr. 
Holland? 

Mr. Houtuanp. There is only one thing I would like to point out 
along the same lines, and that is that at the end of February we had 
pending 25 fewer criminal and civil court cases than were pending at 
the beginning of this fiscal year. I realize that 25 is not a very dra- 
matic figure, but I should like to point out that it should be viewed in 
the light of the fact that during the last fiscal year, 1953, the number 
of pending criminal and civil court cases increased by 700. So I think 
we have perhaps managed to reverse the trend and I hope it will 
continue as we go along. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You mean that you cleaned up 25 cases 
more, but you had a workload of over 700 more when you started in? 

Mr. Hottanp. No. What I am comparing is the number of cases 
that we have closed out, that is, the number of cases that were pending 
at the end of February as compared with the beginning of the fiscal 
year July 1. We have reduced that number by 25 which as I say 
is not a very startling figure, but it should be v iewed in the light of the 
fact that during the previous fiscal year the number of pe aien cases 
increased by 700. So we have a decrease of 25 as compared with an 
increase of 700 during the previous year. 


PENDING CASES 


Senator SALTONSTALL. So then you have really done 725 cases more 
work. 

Mr. Houtuanp. You can put it that way. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is a more dramatic figure, is it not? 

Mr. Houuanp. Except that the 25 figure is on an 8 months’ basis, 
and the 700 is on a 12 months’ basis. 

Senator Ferauson. That complicates it now when you made_ that 
last statement. I thought I understood it until you said one, the 
700 was on the year basis, and 25 was on 8 months. 
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Mr. Houuanp. I say the 700 increase was on the basis of the ful] 
fiscal year 1953. In other words, at the end of that year we had pend- 
ing 700 more cases than were pending at the beginning of the year. 

Senator Fercuson. Then you lost 

Mr. Houwanp. In the 8 months since July, we have 25 cases fewer 
pending than we had at the beginning of this fiscal year. In other 
words, we started to reverse the trend. 

Senator Ferauson. What was the first figure, 700? 

Mr. Houuanp. Yes. 

Senator Fereuson. So you have 675 pending at the end of 8 
months? 

Mr. Houianp. No. The 700 cases was an increase. It was the 
difference between the beginning of 1953 and the end of 1953. In 
other words, there were 700 more cases on hand at the end of the year 
than there were at the beginning of the year. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Houuanp. So during 1953, our backlog was built up. 

Senator Fereuson. You lost ground, and you had pending 700 
some cases. 

Mr. Hotianp. 700 more cases than we had at the beginning of the 
year. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. His predecessor. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, but 700 more. Now you go along 8 
months more and what happens? 

Mr. Hotuanp. My next figure is a comparison between the number 
of cases pending at the beginning of this year 

Senator Ferauson. Which was the end of last year. 

Mr. Hoituanp. And the number pending at the end of February, 
that 8 month period. 

Senator Fercuson. And you caught up 25 cases? 

Mr. Houianp. All I am saying is that we cut down the number of 
pending cases by 25 during that 8 month period. 

Senator Fereuson. I understand now. 








EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator SALTronsTaLL. What I was going to say to Senator Fergu- 
son is that Mr. Holland says he can get by with the House cut of 
$6,200, but it will come out of his travel, his telephone, and other odds 
and ends of expenses of that character. Where he is traveling at the 
present time with approximately 203 employees, whereas your full 
allowance would be 220 employees under the House allowance, is that 
correct? I did not quite understand that. 

Mr. Taptock. The net figure for personnel is 208. The difference 
between 208 and 220 is a lapse figure. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So you have 208 employees at the present 
time. 

Mr. Taptock. No, we have 206 on the roll at the present time. 
We are asking for enough money for 208, the 220 is a gross position 
figure, considering lapses, the net request is for 208 employees. 

Senator Satronstatu. And you have your full complement then? 

Mr. Taptock. We are two under. 

Senator SALronsTaLi. So you ean get your full complement, but 
you would have to take this $6,200 out of your expense money some- 
where? 
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Mr. Tapitock. Travel and printing, and we have already taken a 
$77,000 cut voluntarily in those items under this year. 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. Senator Ferguson, do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Senator Fereuson. No. 


Orrice or LeGat CouNnsEeL 


STATEMENT OF J. LEE RANKIN, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
AND DAVID C. STEPHENSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator SauvronsTaLy. The Office of Legal Counsel is next. The 
budget estimate is $232,000. The amount allowed under the House 
bill is $231,000 a reduction of $1,000. For 1954, this office received 
$230,070. The record will show at this point the obligation and work- 
load statements of the office. 

The information referred to follows:) 


Direct obligations 




















| | 
Estimate, Estimate, 
Actual, 1958 | ron re 
Di Be teeta tte! bit db 

| 
Personal services 020 | $224, 000 
Travel ied ined 400 | 400 
Communication services. ... , 700 | 1, 700 
Printing and reproduction . _- 300 | 300 
Ocher contractual services _ - 80 2, 800 
Supplies and materials -. 600 1, 600 
Equipment : 000 1,000 
Taxes and assessments... Saal alana 250 200 
Total direct obligations 230, 070 232, 000 

| 

Workload data, Office of Legal Counsel 
Actual Estimated 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Executive orders. . . .... w dined ndtienenbses 268 275 159 168 168 
Opinions Sach danieae aman 134 92 82 96 96 
Intradepartmental operations lash sees aiuto wie 153 202 193 276 | 276 
Gifts and bequests din Dietitian 40 42 39 40 | 40 
Spent SU an ccc sc de le ptacohebtacewee 439 595 594 576 576 
Conscientious objector eases - _- bik bi:tcebatnhds' Saddle Cibo alae 1, 042 1, 860 2, 000 2, 000 


Senator SatronstaLu. Mr. Andretta, will you proceed with the 
explanation? 

Mr. Anprerta. Mr. Chairman, this is Mr. Rankin, Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Office of Legal Counsel. 


JUSTIFICATION OF INCREASE REQUESTED 


| Senator SALTONSTALL. Why can you not get along with this $1,000 
ess? 

Mr. Rankin. We need that for the conscientious objectors unit. 
We are not really caught up with the work in that unit yet. We have 
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pulled down the backlog of current cases in the office from 334 to 109. 
Those in the field have been pulled down from in excess of 1,000 or 
1,100 to around nine hundred and some. We should not get even 
that far behind in that work. We ought to have that work up. The 
Congress saw fit to give us some additional money in 1954 for this 
purpose. 

Senator Sattronstaty. Mr. Rankin, the workload as shown here 
in these figures that I have on the conscientious objector cases shows 
the actual cases in 1952 were 1,042. In 1953, it is 1,860. In 1954 an 
estimate of 2,000, and in 1955 an estimate of 2,000. What do the 
figures you are giving mean? 

Mr. Ranxrn. The figures which I have are on the cases that are on 
hand as of March 19 of this year. That is, 109 cases are in the Wash- 
ington office being processed, and 911 are in the field offices, the United 
States attorneys’ offices. 

Back at the time of the hearings last year there were about 334 
cases, as I recall, in the Washington office, and something around 
1,100 cases in the field. But in the interim there were about 1,800 
cases that came in during the year that had to be processed, too. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that what you say is that you are falling 
behind in that work? 

Mr. RANKIN. We are gaining, as a result of the larger appropriation 
for this work that the Congress allowed us last year. But we think 
this load of cases in the field at any given time should be cut at least 
to half of the present 911 cases to be where it should be. Otherwise, 
the persons who improperly claim conscientious-objector status get 
too much of a period of delay in their service under the draft during the 
hearing of their cases. 


PROCEDURES IN CONSCIENTIOUS-OBJECTOR CASES 


Senator SatronstaLL. Could you describe a little bit more fully 
what are the duties of your office with relation to the conscientious 
objectors? Assume a man comes into a draft office and says, “I am 
a conscientious objector.” 

Mr. Rankin. Then the draft board determines whether he should be 
classified as I-A or as a conscientious objector. 

Senator SALTronsTALL. Assuming he is classed as I-A and the man 
objects. 

Mr. Rankin. That is what happens. 

Senator SatTtonstTaLL. Then what happens? 

Mr. Rankin. Then there is an investigation by the FBI, and the 
reports are sent to the Department, under the statute. Our office 
processes and examines the purported conscientious objector and the 
various reports. It then sends a summary of the FBI reports to the 
hearing officer, and the hearing officer, who works gratuitously, will 
review that, and hold a hearing at which the purported conscientious 
objector may introduce evidence on the character and good faith of 
his objections. The whole record before him is considered by the 
hearing officer, who then makes a recommendation to the Depart- 
ment. The Department, after consideration of this recommendation, 
will make appropriate recommendations to the appeal board involved. 
Then the purported conscientious objector has a right to appeal from 
a decision of his appeal board based on that recommendation to the 
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Presidential Appeal Board, if an adverse decision of |is own appeal 
board is not unanimous, and then to the courts. 

Senator SattonsTaLL. That is locally? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, that is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Then he appeals to the courts. 

Mr. Rankin. That is right. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. Then that comes into your hands down here? 

Mr. Rankin. No. It is in our hands prior to that when our office 
makes the recommendation in regard to whether he is entitled to 
the status of a conscientious objector or not, and during the time the 
hearing officer acts. Then the case is completed as far as our office 
is concerned, 

Then if he appeals to the courts, the United States attorney will 
handle it. If it goes up to the Court of Appeals or the Supreme 
Court, it is handled by the Solicitor’s Office. 


FUNDS NEEDED TO REDUCE CO CASE LOAD 


Senator SALTONSTALL. What you say is that the number of cases 
where men have stated that they are conscientious objectors and then 
are subject to hearings, that the workload of those cases has increased? 

Mr. Rankin. That is right. 

Senator SavTronsTaLy. And what you want to do is to cut it down 
by half. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. What is the time lag on those cases now? 

Mr. RankIN. It may run as much as 2 years. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. For instance, if a boy of 18 declared he was 
a conscientious objector and objected, he would run for 2 years before 
his case was determined? 

Mr. Ranxin. That is right. 

Senator SaLttonsTaLL, And then assume that the case was found 
against him at the end of 2 years, then he would do his term of 2 
years in the service? 

Mr. Ranxrin. That is right. 

Senator SaALTONsSTALL. But he would be out for 2 years by merely 
stating he was a conscientious objector and objecting to his draft 
board’s ruling? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. We thought that might involve a scandal that 
we should try to avoid by getting them processed. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I agree with you 100 percent. Assume we 
gave you this $1,000, which is a very small amount; what would you 
do in applying that? 

Mr. Rankin. Last year you gave us about $25,000 to try to help 
cut down this backlog. We had 334 cases in the Washington office 
itself on which we were behind. We cut that backlog down to 109 
at the present time. So we cut about 225 cases out of the office in 
addition to handling the large load of new cases. We had in mind 
trying to maintain this force that we feel is gaining on the problem 
materially in the office, and we are going to try to use some of this 
foree in the field to help cut down the backlog there. Our problem 
is that we do not pay anything to the hearing officers in the field. 
They are generally lawyers who have their regular business and handle 
our problems after they have all their own paid work done, and some- 
times that is quite late. 
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WORKLOAD IN OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Senator SattonsTaLL. You also have other responsibilities. You 
have Executive orders, opinions, gifts and bequests, and special! 
assignments? 

Mr. Rankin. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. On those the workload has remained quite 
steady except in Executive orders. I assume that is because the 
number of Executive orders has been cut down? 

Mr. Rankin. That is right, but the special assignments, you will 
notice, have materially increased. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Why is that? 

Mr. Ranxin. We are actually the legal office for the Attorney 
General, and possibly it is because the new administration has a great 
many legal problems that we have to advise on to assist the Attorney 
General in advising the President and Cabinet officers and others. 


TOTAL ATTORNEYS 


Senator SaLToNsTALL. How many attorneys have you got in your 
office? 

Mr. Rankin. 19. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So out of your personnel of 34, 19 of them 
are attorneys? 

Mr. Rankin. That is right. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. Have you anything else to add? 

Mr. Rankin. I think we are quite a productive office for our size, 
and we get a great deal of work out of the office and out of each man. 
Most of the men are skilled and experienced lawyers, and very pro- 
ductive in the work of the Attorney General and the problems that he 
has to handle. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS BOTTLENECK 


Senator SaLronsTaLL. Mr. Rankin, I am chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. Where is the bottleneck as to the CO problem? 

Mr. Ran«xin. The real bottleneck now—since we have cleaned out 
the Washington office very well—we do not think we can get it cleaned 
down to more than 60 or 70 cases because of those that are coming in 
all the time, and the time it takes to process them—the real bottle- 
neck is out in the field with the hearing officers who are unpaid. 
Since they are not paid, it is a tremendous job to get them to act on 
these cases. 

Senator SaLronstaLuL. Who do they come under, General Hershey? 

Mr. Rankin. No, they to not. ‘They are appointed by the Attor-. 
ney General at the recommendation of various Congressmen and 
Senators or anybody else. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLL. How may hearing officers are there through- 
out the country? 

Mr. Ranxrn. I have forgotten the exact number. I think we 
have'just about doubled the number we had last year. In some areas 
we have about 3 or 4 times as many as we should need if they worked 
at it. 

Senator SaLTronsTALL. Have you not got to increase the number 
or do something about getting a man if he says he will serve to give 
more time? 
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Mr. Ranxin. We have tried that. We have increased the number, 
to answer that question, materially. We have also had many that 
have resigned and said that they could not handle the work with 
their regular practice. We have gotten the new United States 
attorneys to try to push some of the work. In fact, we have gotten 
them to assign some of their own assistants. But most of the United 
States attorneys’ offices are overloaded with work, too, so they do 
not always respond as well as they might to our requests, The 
Budget Office has considered the question of recommending payment 
of a stipulated fee to each one of these hearing officers for each case 
they handle. I think they discussed that with some Appropriations 
Committees within the last couple of years, and the committees felt 
it was not practical and rejected the idea, That is my understanding 
of it. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. Thank you, Mr. Rankin. Have you any- 
thing more to add? 

Mr. Rankin. No; I do not. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rankin. Thank you, sir. 


CRIMINAL DIVISION 


STATEMENT OF J. W. YEAGLEY, FIRST ASSISTANT, AND JOHN C. 
AIRHART, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. I note the budget estimate is $2 million, and 
the allowance under the House bill is $1,991,600, a reduction of $8,400. 
For 1954, the allowance is $2,116,260. The record will show at this 
point the obligation and workload statements. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Direct obligations 


| Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1953 1954 1955 
Ly j 
Personal services... $1, 910, 751 $1, 922, 810 $1, 818, 900 
Travel .. 90, 034 91, 200 | 90, 000 
rransportation of things 334 1,000 1, 000 
Communication services. . 14, 000 | 18, 200 18, 600 
Printing and reproduction -- 15, 499 8, 500 15, 000 
Other contractual services. . . } 25, 040 45, 000 35, 000 
Supplies and materials__. < 8, 275 7, 650 7, 500 
Equipment. 8, 048 | 15, 800 | 8, 500 
Taxes and assessments... ; ; 5, 325 | 6, 100 | 5, 500 
Total direct obligations __- l .....| 2,077,306 | 2,116,260 | —-2, 000, 000 


| | 


Overall caseload—Criminal Division 


boil? a 


Estimate, | Estimate, 











| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year fiseal year | fiscal year 

| 195i | 1952 | 1953 1954 | 1985 

| | | 
Cases pending beginning of year tall 24, 130 | 40,173 48, 562 | 57, 466 | 69, 245 
Cases received during year..........----. | 40,126 | 59, 724 58,799 | 68, 945 69, 618 
Cases handled during year..------------_| 64,256 | 99,950 | 107, 361 126, 411 138, 863 
Oases terminated during year_- aes 24, 083 51, 388 49, 895 57, 166 58, 858 
Cases pending end of year=.._..-_.-- iy 40, 173 | 48,562} 57,466 | 69, 245 80, 005 
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HOUSE ACTION 


Senator SALToNsTALL. I understand that Mr. Olney, the head of 
the Division, is absent from the city on important official business, 
and will make his appearance at a later time if the committee needs 
him; is that correct? 

Mr. Yracuiry. That is correct. He wanted me to indicate to you 
that he is extremely sorry he could not be here today and he would 
like to appear at any time to meet the convenience of the committee. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. You have been cut $8,400 under the House 
bill. 

Mr. Yeaatry. That is right. 

Senator Sautronstauu. The House bill allows you the same number 
of positions as the budget estimates, which was 298. That was 25 
positions less than the 1954 appropriation provided; is that correct? 

Mr. YeaGcuiey. Approximately correct; we are 25 positions under. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. The main cut in the estimates as compared 
to the 1954 allowance, as I read these figures on the obligation state- 
ment, came in personnel, in other contractual services, and in equip- 
ment; is that correct? 

Mr. Yeacuey. That is right. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Can you get along with this $8,400 decrease 
in your estimate? 

Mr. Yxracury. Senator, I believe we can. We feel that we are 
operating at a bare minimum. That is what our plan called for when 
we submitted the budget request for $2 million. We are also planning 
to operate with fewer attorneys. We think our original request cut 
that down as far as we would like to go. We are trying to economize 
without unduly affecting the efficiency of the operation. We were 
naturally disappointed in the reduction in the House. If that is to 
stand that way, we will accommodate it with that and live with it. 
We feel that our original request was a bare minimum with no padding 
as shown by the figures here. We have an increasing workload. 

Senator SavronstaLL. Where do you estimate your savings this 
year over last year? 

Mr. Yeartry. We have maintained the number of people in the 
Internal Security Section at about the same level. The cuts have 
fallen in other areas. We have tried to effect savings not in any one 
major way but in a lot of small ways. We have tried to increase the 
production of the attorneys. We have tried to improve on the caliber 
of men that are there. We have had approximately 50 lawyers leave, 
and we have hired 26. We have tried to be very careful in our selec- 
tion to get men that we think will have what you might call a lot of 
zip as well as lot of ability. We have instituted some small items 
such as authorizing the use of form letters in certain standard situa- 
tions, routine acknowledgements, routine transmittals, routine requests 
for status reports from United States attorneys, and things of that 
kind. 

INCREASED WORKLOAD 


Senator SatronstaLL. Your work is substantially increased as I 
read these figures. 
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Mr. YEAGLEY. Yes, the workload has increased, I think, in each of 
the sections and each of the section chiefs anticipate a continuing in- 
crease in the future, 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Yeaauey. The reason for the increase? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Mr. Yeaariuy. I do not know that I can explain that. The increase, 
for example, in the Criminal Section, general crimes and administrative 
regulations, is sort of a standard increase. It comes from postwar 
occurrences, it comes from increase in population, it could come from 
legislation, though I cannot refer you to any in particular right now. 

In internal security, of course, there is public emphasis on security 
matters, and we have many more things called to our attention now 
than a few years ago. 

Senator SaLTronsTaLL. Then what it amounts to from a credit point 
of view, you have fewer attorneys and you have an increased workload. 

Mr. Yeaciey. That is correct, 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that the attorneys themselves are hand- 
ling quite a big increased workload. 

Mr. Yeaauny. That is correct. 


CASES PENDING 


Senator SALToNsTALL. But your cases pending at end of year 
because of the increased business will have increased from an estimate 
of 69,000 in 1954 to 80,000 in 1955? 

Mr. Yraauey. There is one point that should be clarified there. 
On security cases, they might handle a given number of cases, say 
10,000 cases in a certain period. Unlike the regular criminal case, 
all of those may not be closed although handled for the reason that 
security cases as you appreciate I am sure are different. They are 
often tied in one to another. Or they are recurring, and new informa- 
tion keeps coming in. There are many instances that develop where 
we will not close out a security case after it has been processed for 
various reasons that may be set forth in the attorney’s memo at the 
time, and it will be carried as a pending case. 


NUMBER OF SECURITY CASES 


Senator SALTONSTALL. What proportion of the 69,000 cases pending 
at the present time, approximately, are security cases? 

Mr. Yraaury. I believe that is in here. I do not know that figure 
from memory. I think we have set that forth in one of the charts in 
here. As of the present time, taking July of 1953, 44,764 were internal 
security. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. 44,000 who were pending were security cases 
in 1953. The estimate for 1954 is 54,000, is that correct? 

Mr. Yraauey. Yes, that is right. That is an estimate. 

Senator SatonsTALL. So that of your 69,000 cases pending, 54,000 
of them were security cases; is that right? 

Mr, Yeacuey. That is an estimated figure as of next July 1, that 
is right. 

Senator SauTonsTaLL. This is the Criminal Division of the De- 
partment of Justice? 
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Mr. Yeaaury. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, And you are operating down here in Wasii- 
ington? 

Mr. Yeaauery. That is correct. We have no branch offices. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, You have no branch offices? 

Mr. Yraaury. That is right. 


RELATIONSHIP OF CASELOAD WITH FBI 


Senator SALTONSTALL, You are getting those security cases from 
the FBI? 

Mr. YreaGuey. That is correct. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. So that the increased workload of the FBI 
on security matters reflects itself in the increased workload here in 
this division? 

Mr. YeaGcuey. That is correct. I asked our section chief that 
same question, Senator, about 2 weeks ago, and he pointed out the 
increased work the FBI has been doing over the past 2 or 3 years. 
They added 300 to that area some time ago, and he said they have 
definitely noticed that in our Internal Security Section. 


OTHER TYPES OF CASES HANDLED 


Senator SALtronsTaLut. Then what approximately are the other 
15,000 cases? Are they the ordinary criminal-type cases from murders 
right down the line? 

Mr. Yreacuey. A good many would be in what we call our General 
Crime Section, where you get into these thefts of governmental 
property, thefts of interstate shipments, they handle kidnapping 
cases, and the National Banking Act. It will also include our Admin- 
istrative Regulation Section, where you have violation of Government 
administrative regulations. They are scattered through. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Those are cases that are handled here in 
Washington, as opposed to the criminal cases handled in the district 
attorney’s office. 

Mr. Yeaciry. There could be some duplication. For example, 
some cases are not what we call a direct referral. A direct referral 
would be a case where the Post Office, for example, took a case up 
directly to a United States attorney. But in the case of a fraud on 
a contract, it would be processed through the Criminal Division, and 
we would carry that as a case although we would have it referred to 
the United States attorney eventually for trial. The United States 
attorneys do our trial work. In certain types of cases we handle the 
original processing here. 

Senator SaALToNSTALL. You are not trial attorneys in and of your- 
selves. 

TRIAL SECTION WORK REDUCED 


Mr. Yeaauey. That is right. As a matter of fact, we have cut our 
Trial Section down in the past year on the theory that the United 
States attorneys were supposed to be our trial lawyers, and are sup- 
posed to be able to try cases. We hope we do not have to engage in 
that, because it is very time consuming, except where the United 
States attorney is disqualified or in a specialized type of trial, such as 
the Smith Act case. 
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PROCEDURE IN CLOSING SECURITY CASES 


Senator SaLTonsTaLL. Mr. Yeagley, how do you get the security 
cases off your books? 

Mr. YeAGLEY. By closing memoranda, either the statute of limita- 
tions has expired, there is not sufficient information available to 
warrant prosecution, and no apparent prospect for that. As I said 
in the case of individuals that are active, that are current, we are 
reluctant to close those cases out. The FBI in many instances, as 
you know, for intelligence purposes must carry them. Many of 
those we are reluctant to close. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So those cases really stay in your open files. 

Mr. Yeaaury. Many of them. 

Senator SaALTonsTALL. And that is one reason for the increase? 

Mr. Yeaeury. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Have you anything to add, sir? 

Mr. Yeaetry. No;I donot. I was prepared to make a statement, 
but I do not see any need for it. We have a chart here on the Smith 
Act cases. We have a listing of the people who have been indicted 
under the Smith Act cases, if this committee is interested. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMOUNT REQUESTED RESTORED 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Your cut of $8,400, you believe, because of 
the increase of work in the Security Division, you should have back? 

Mr. YeaGcuny. We feel that very much so. We would appreciate 
that. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You can get along without it, but you believe 
that those security cases should be kept up to date. 

Mr. Ywaauuy. I would say we will try to get along without that. 

Mr. Anpretra. This is one place where every dollar helps. 

Mr. Yeaciey. We thought we made an honest estimate and have 
pared it down to the bone. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Unless you have something more to add, 
thank you. 

Mr. Yeacury. That is all, and thank you, Senator. 


Civit Division 


STATEMENT OF W. E. BURGER, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
AND MRS. A, M. ENGLISH, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Next is the Civil Division. The budget 
estimate is $2,317,000, and the allowance under the House bill is 
$2,307,200, a reduction of $9,800. The 1954 allowance is $2,451,360. 
There will be inserted in the record at this point the caseload data, 
and the obligation statement. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Personal services... 
Travel... 

Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials... 
Equipment 

Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 
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Direct obligations 
1955 


| | 
Estimate, | Estimat: 
Actual, 1953 . . 
| 1954 | 


$2, 108, 429 | $2, 198, 610 


$2, 098, 60, 





Cases pending July 1. iad 
New cases received 
Cases received by transfer 


Total cases handled - . - - 
Cases closed... ._. 7 dda 


Total 
Cases transferred - 


Cases pending June 30 
Man-years, attorneys 











Cases pending July 1...- 
New cases received -._....- 
Cases received by transfer. 


Total cases handled _- 
Cases closed 


Total... 
Cases transferred 


Cases pending June 30 
Man-year, attorneys 











Cases pending July 1 
New cases received _. 
Cases received by transfer 


Total cases handled 
Cases closed 


Total 
Cases transferrec 


Cases pending June 30 
Man-years, attorneys 


59, 572 65, 000 57, 00K 
2, 039 1,000 |... 
20, 600 | 31, 350 26, 40% 
85, 397 | 85, 000 75, OO 
41,027 | 45, 000 | 42’ 004 
8, 389 | 15, 400 10, 00 
4, 619 | 6, 000 5, OO 
3,610 | 4, 000 3, 004 
2, 333, 682 | 2, 451, 360 | 2, 317, 00( 
Workload data 
ADMIRALTY AND SHIPPING SECTION 
=" rete —~— 
‘ Estimate, | Estimat: 
| 1951 1952 1953 194 | 1955 
nihieened waa _ a ‘4 
: 
6,731 | 1 4, 600 | 13, 931 23,171 | 2,771 
720 1, 223 | 1, 357 1, 400 1, 400 
5 | 40 | 8 0 0 
- - I sensemeseessesmenessf eeemnfieanneesessseeme fess: 
7, 456 5, 863 | 5, 296 4, 571 | 4,171 
2, 846 1, 888 1,779 1, 800 | 1, 700 
4, 610 | 3,975 | 3, 517 2,771 | 2, 471 
0 10 | 3 0 | 0 
| — os SS ee eee 
| 4, 610 | 3, 965 3, 514 2,771 2, 471 
23.9 22.7 | 23.9 | 24 23 
APPELLATE SECTION 
44 35 43 71 71 
| 476 | 504 | 593 625 625 
0 | 74 | 0 0 0 
520 | 613 | 636 696 696 
485 449 | 563 625 626 
35 | 164 7 71 7 
0 | 121 2 0 | 
4 |---| | —_____|__ 
35 43 71 | 71 | 70 
9.1 | 9.6 11.7 | 15.8 16 
COURT OF CLAIMS SECTION 
QQ | 1, 282 | 1,479 1, 470 1, 595 
445 408 425 42 
| 33 0 0 0 
1, 760 1, 887 1, 895 2, 020 
237 411 300 280 
1, 523 1, 476 1, 595 1, 740 
44 0 0 
1, 479 1,470 1, 595 1, 740 
24.8 26.3 29.3 28 








See footnotes at end of table, p. 126. 
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FRAUDS SECTION 
ima lide Neialircnitomnes 
OSE 
z ‘ Estimate, | Estimate, 
| 1951 | 1952 1953 1084 7} 
, ( ” = = meee ene ieee Anica 
Cases pending July 1___- 3, 998 1 4,025 23, 826 3, 249 3, 499 
6, 40) New cases received . . 371 379 652 1,000 1, 000 
Cases received by transfer | 0} 8 16 0 0 
49 wettes a . 
Total cases handled ; 4, 369 4, 412 4, 494 4, 249 4, 499 
Cases closed . | 325 | 383 1, 235 750 700 
Total 4, 044 | 4, 029 3, 259 | 3, 499 3, 799 
, B17, H Cases transferred 0 | 21 | 10 0 0 
Cases pending June 30_......._.. | 4, 044 4, 008 3, 249 3, 499 3, 799 
Man-years, attorneys. -.. dipeccendel | 15. 4 14.1 18 17.5 17 
| } 
GENERAL LITIGATION SECTION 
timat Cases pending July 1-. 1, 132 | 11,110 | 21,823 1, 584 2, 584 
195 New cases received = 373 446 | 478 | 4 2,000 | 500 
Cases received by transfer. | 2 51,063 | 6 0} 0 
277 Total cases handled... .. 1, 507 2, 619 | 2, 307 | 3, 584 3, O84 
1, 40 Cases closed. b. 390 639 | 718 1,000 | 1, 000 
Total 1,117 | 1, 980 1, 589 2, 584 2, 084 
4,1 Oases transferred .. ....-. 3 35 | 5 | 0 0 
Cases pending June 30__. 1,114 | 1, 045 1, 584 2, 584 | 2, 084 
2, 471 Man-years, attorneys... 11.1 | 18.8 14,7 | 17.6 | 18 
2.47 OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION CASES 
2 nee ) a 
Cases pending July 1_. | 1 1, 087 21,316 1, 416 491 
New cases received... | 1,090 | 2, 508 | 1, 290 75 0 
Cases received by transfer. 0} 3 | 0 0 | 0 
é Total cases handled - - . | 1, 090 3, 598 | 2, 606 1, 491 | 491 
: Cases closed 2! 21 | 2, 268 | 1, 190 | 1, 000 | 491 
= | — ——|_ | ——__—_|—— 
Total . 1, 069 | 1, 330 | 1, 416 491 | 0 
an Cases transferred .. | 0 3 0} 0 | 0 
626 Cases pending June 30... - 1, 069 | 1, 327 1, 416 491 | 0 
a Man-years, attorneys .7| 4.2 7 5 | 3 
x GOVERNMENT CLAIMS SECTION 
_ = oe = i = = | 
Cases pending July 1... 37, 854 40, 946 | 43, 662 210, 733 | 10, 233 
New cases received .. 10, 619 9, 810 | 3, 273 | 3, 500 | 3, 500 
Cases received by transfer. 0 | 21 | s 0 0 
— a ee = — 
Total cases handled ‘ 48, 473 | 50,777 | 46, 943 | 14, 233 13, 733 
1, 59 Cases closed. 7, 523 | 7,069 | 6 33, 185 4, 000 | 4, 000 
42 sacs ; atennaiiie 
0 Total 40, 950 | 43, 708 | 13, 758 | 10, 233 | 9, 733 
Cases transferred _. 4 46 21 0 0 
2a Cases pending June 30__. 40, 946 | 43, 662 13, 737 10, 233 9, 733 
Man-years, attorneys 11 ll ll 9 
1, 74( I 
PATENT SECTION 
1, 74 aS asta _ ae _* 
28 . — = 
Cases pending July 1-_- 1, 245 | 1, 103 2 646 493 293 
— New cases received .. 416 | 228 178 150 150 
Cases received by transfer 2 2 1 0 0 
Total cases handled - . 1, 663 1, 333 825 643 | 443 
Cases closed. 560 | 660 332 350 250 
Total 1, 103 673 493 293 | 193 
Cases transferred - . 0 2 0 0 0 
Cases pending June 30 1, 103 671 493 293 | 193 
Man-years, attorneys 13.4 13. 4 12.7 14 12 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 
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Es' 
estimate, | Estimate, 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Cases pending July 1 2, 661 1 2, 799 22,972 8, 197 2, 897 
New cases received a 928 | 1, 077 1, 186 1, 200 1, 200 
Cases received by transfer | 1 | 85 6 0 0 
Total cases handled. _... 3, 590 3, 961 4, 164 ; 4, 397 foe 4,007 
Cases closed sassuar 771 | 893 | 961 1, 500 1, 500 
+} —| stitileabinadh iinet ernie 
Total. . 2,819 | 3, 068 | 3, 203 2, 897 2, 597 
Cases transferred - | oa 18 | 6 0 0 
Cases pending June 30 2, 812 3, 050 3, 197 2, 897 2, 597 
Man-years, attorneys 12.6 11.1 10.5 10.4 9 
~~ ! 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS SECTION 
Cases pending July 1 1, 857 2, 566 4, 153 6, 539 9, 839 
New cases received 1, 984 2, 784 3, 712 4, 800 5, 000 
Cases received by transfer . | 0 13 1 0 0 
Total cases handled 3, 841 5, 363 7, 866 11, 339 mse 4, 839 
Cases closed 1, 272 1, 195 1, 323 | 1, 500 1, 500 
} -_— =| — —| — ——_——__—_— — _ 
Total 2, 569 | 4, 168 | 6, 543 | 9, 839 13, 339 
Ceses transferred saat : 3 15 | 4 0 0 
ww dichsdnes entetimenemaleaatitil, theta 
Cases pending June 30 2, 566 4, 153 | 6, 539 | 9, 839 13, 339 
Man-years, attorneys 14.3 | 14.9 | 13.3 | ll ll 
CUSTOMS SECTION—CIVIL DIVISION 
| | 
Pending at beginning of year butiena 114, 363 | 124, 229 146, 158 158, 395 173, 520 
UN NE OR ccincisccntnntseniinniniinsdnsnie 25, 841 | 29, 385 30, 165 31, 125 31, 500 
Disposed of during year--.-...............-- 15, 975 7, 456 17, 928 16, 000 16, 500 
Pending at close of year. .................- 124, 229 146, 158 158, 395 173, 520 188, 520 





1 Corrected figure. 
2 Inventory figure. 
3 Statistics shown by claimants until fiscal year 1952. 


4 1,550 of these cases referred by Office of Rent Stabilization on liquidation of that agency. 
§ 1,043 of these cases received from other sections under reorganization of Division. 
* Unusually large number of closed cases due to authority to United States attorneys to handle cases 


directly. 


Results obtained during fiscal year 1953 


| 


Number | 


decided 


U. 8, Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
U. 3. CUSTOMS COURT 


Protests 

Reappraisemen ts 

Applications for review 

Petitions for remission of additional duties 


1 Of this number 373 cases were won in part by the United States. 


10, 212 
7, 603 


45 
50 


Won by | 
Unit 
States | 

| 


Therefore comparison cannot be made. 


Lost by 
Unite 
States 


Senator SaLtronsTaL.L. The 1954 appropriation allowed you 373 
positions and for 1955 the estimate and House allowance provided 


you 357 or a reduction of 16 positions. 
uary 31 was 354. 


Your actual strength on Jan- 


Mr. Burcer. | believe that is correct, Senator, subject to those 


usual variations from day to day. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DECREASE IF NOT RESTORED 


Senator SaALronsTaLL. Where will you apply the $9,800 if it is not 
restored? 

Mr. Burerr. We will probably just spread that over section by 
section as needed. Miscellaneous expenses will absorb most of it in 
the first instance. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Can you get along without it? 

Mr. Burerer. We will make it a point to get along without it, 
Senator. 

WORK OF DIVISION 


Senator SALTonsTaLu. | appreciate that spirit. Very briefly, what 
is the work of the Civil Division? 

Mr. Buraer. The Civil Division work, Senator, can best be de- 
scribed for this record by exclusions. It covers all of the civil litiga- 
tion for the Department of Justice and of the Government excluding 
antitrust, tax, and lands. It is in effect a residual operation that 
takes up all that these other divisions do not. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Do you try cases yourselves? 

Mr. Burcer. We try cases ourselves in great part. For example, 
the entire Court of Claims operation is tried by lawyers in the Depart- 
ment. 

Senator SALToNsTALL., Take the Tidelands case; was that tried in 
your division? 

Mr. Burarr. No; it was not, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, That was carried by the Attorney General 
himself? 

Mr. Burarr. | believe the Solicitor General’s Office got into that 
directly. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Assume for instance that you had an acci- 
dent in the Post Office Department, with a post office truck, and that 
swung up into the Attorney General’s Office for a trial case; would 
that come in your division? 


OPERATING SECTIONS 


Mr. Burger. Yes. I might say organizationwise we are divided 
into 11 operating sections. Admiralty and shipping cases in one 
section; the Court of Claims work where we represent approximately 
85 percent of all the work in the Court of Claims; all civil frauds 
against the Government; all Government claims; all Government 
patent litigation; all of the tort cases in another section; the one 
you have just referred to, the typical post office accident; veterans’ 
cases, that is, litigation arising out of the life insurance on World 
Wars I and II, all of the customs litigation on imports, and then a 
general litigation section which covers a great variety of matters 
contract renegotiation, contract termination and now we have had 
to take over, on the liquidation of OPS and rent stabilization, all of 
their litigation, amounting to in the neighborhood of 2,000 cases. 
They are handled in the general litigation section. 

I might say as to performance in the past year, except as to 2 of 
these 11 sections, the net change has been favorable, that is, there 
has been a reduction in the backlog in 9 sections and only 2 sections 
are up. 

45431—54—pt. 1-9 
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GENERAL LITIGATION AND VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Senator SavronsTaLL. That is general litigation and veterans’ 
affairs. 

Mr. Burcer. Yes, those two. The veterans’ affairs are up chiefly 
because of the assignment of nearly 2,000 cases by the Veterans’ 
Administration to us to recoup from veterans’ overpayments made to 
them through inadvertence. Over in the general litigation about 1,500 
of these ORS cases. ‘Those are the only two sections which have not 
shown improvement. 

Senator SaALTonsTALL. Are you gradually getting ahead of those? 

Mr. Bureer. It is a little too early to say whether we are getting 
ahead of them or not. Those are fairly recent developments in turning 
those things over to us. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Are you settling a lot of those? 


INCREASED REFERRAL OF CASES TO FIELD 


Mr. Burcer. We are emphasizing settlement all through the Civil 
Division because it is a litigating division. We have tried to do that 
by giving more authority to the United States attorneys in the field, 
and we are directly referring more cases out into the field. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. When you say you refer them out into the 
field, for instance, do you take a New England case and refer it to the 
district attorney in Boston? 

Mr. Bureer. In many cases, yes. We are emphasizing that more 
than in the past. We are referring more cases with complete jurisdic- 
tion in the hands of the United States attorney for disposition by 
him without supervision from Washington. They are chiefly cases of 
$5,000 and under. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Then boiled down, Mr. Burger, in 9 of your 
11 divisions, you are ahead, and you are going ahead; with 2 of these 
divisions for special reasons your workload has increased. 

Mr. Burcer. That is right. 


SITUATION ON FUND REDUCTION 


Senator SaLtTonsTaLL. You will get along with this $9,800 off iy 
you have to but you would like to have it back if you can get it? 

Mr. Burecer. I think that would be a fair statement, sir. 

Senator SaLtronstTaLL. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Burcer. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Anpretta. Before he leaves, I would like to have him talk 
about the Japanese claims while he is here. He has those in his 
Division, too. 


CLAIMS OF PERSONS OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. The next appropriation for consideration is 
“Salaries and expenses, claims of persons of Japanese ancestry.’’ 

The House bill provides $200,000 for 1955, which is $15,000 under 
the budget estimate of $215,000 and $25,000 below the 1954 allowance 
of $225,000. 
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1 understand the Department asks that the budget reduction of 
$15,000 be restored to the House bill in order to provide the full esti- 
mate requested for 1955. 

We will insert the amendment requested and the summary justifi- 
cation data at this point in the record 

(The information referred to follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CLAIMS OF PERSONS OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY 


Summary analysis of estimate 


Appropriation, 1954: Regular (excludes $1,560,000 in third supple- 
mental) . $225, 000 


Base for 1955 225. 
915 


Estimate for 1955 2 


000 
, 000 

Decrease under base ; 10, 006 
Decrease under 1954 appropriation 10, 000 


Increase or decrease over base 


Adjudication 


Object of expenditure Potal 
expenses 


Decreases 
Reduction in personnel 11, 150 
Increase in lapses 2, 305 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 5 


Total 13, 460 
Increases: Within-grade promotions 3, 460 


Net decrease 10, 000 


Activity summary of permanent positions and appropriations, fiscal year 1954, and 
estimates and House allowances for fiscal year 1955 


{Comparison of House bill 
with 
OF 0- se { ‘ 
1954 appro 1955 estimates | House allow 
priation ance 
1954 appro- 


QAS estirr 2 
priations] 1955 estimate 


Appropriation and activity 


Posi- Posi- Posi- Posi- Posi 
( ) 
tions Amount tions Amount tions Amount tions Amount tions Amount 


Salaries and expense, claims 
of persons of Japanese an- 
cestry 
Adjudication expenses 45 |$225, 000 43 $215, 000 $200, 000 : $25,000 
Payment of claims 


Total obligations 225, 000 215, 000 200, 000 25, 000 
Unobligated balance 


Appropriation or esti 
mate... 225, 000 j 215, 000 200, 000 


Excludes $1,560,000 in H. R. 8481, 3d supplemental bill, 1954 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Attorney General adjudicates and pays loss or damage claims, up to $2,500 
each, filed by American citizens of Japanese descent because of their foreed removal! 
from their homes in Hawaii, Alaska, and the Far Western States early in .1942 

For the fiscal year 1955 an appropriation of $215,000 is requested for salaries 
and expenses necessary to administer the Japanese claims program. This is 
$10,000 less than was appropriated for the current fiseal year. The estiiusate for 
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1955 contains funds for administrative expenses only, since it is anticipated that 
all awards under $2,500 will be disposed of prior to the budget year. 

Of the 24,055 claims, aggregating approximately $130,000,000, filed pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 886, approved July 2, 1948, 4,116 claims, involving 
$70,895,162.98, were still pending on July 1, 1953. 

The remaining claims are divided into the following categories: 

Number of 


Amount range code: claims 
Under $10,000 2, 204 
Between $10,000 and $25,000 1, 201 
Between $25,000 and $50,000 457 
Between $50,000 and $100,000 176 
Over $100,000___ pie aa cel 78 

Total claims eewe ae 


It can be assumed that the 1,912 claimants having claims exceeding $10,000 
will insist upon extensive formal hearings, to which they are entitled as a matter 
of law, the completion of which will require many more man-hours than the ad- 
judication of claims by informal procedures. 


Workload data 









Actual Estimate 
1951 1952 1953 | 1954 1955 
Claims pending beginning of year 23, 981 | 23, 722 8, 590 | 4, 116 | 2, 216 
Ch s reopened 15 144 100 | 50 
Ck »r to be paid 259 | 15, 147 4,618 | 2,000 500 
Claim ding end of year 23, 722 8, 590 4,116 2, 216 1, 766 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE—-SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CLAIMS OF PERSONS OF 
JAPANESE ANCESTRY 


(House bill p. 18) 


House hearings pp. 79, 81, 133 


1954 act (excludes $1,560,000 in third supplemental) $225, 000 
1955 estimate 215, 000 
1955 house allowance 200, 000 


{ A re duction of $15,000 in the estimate 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: Page 18, line 22, strike 
out “$200,000” and insert ‘‘$215,000’’, the estimate, or an increase of $15,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 8) 


‘There is included in the bill $200,000 for administration expenses necessary 
for payment of claims of persons of Japanese ancestry, pursuant to the act of 
July 2, 1948. The commitiee was advised that as of July 1, 1953 there were 
4,116 claims pending involving $70,895,162. During the vears 1951, 1952, and 
1953 there were 19,346 claims paid totaling $21,598,578. The committee wishes 
to reiterate its position calling for expeditious adjudication in regard to the 
settlement. of these claims.’’ 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Senator SaLTonsTALL. Why do you need that $15,000 restored? 

Mr. Burcer. I tried to illustrate the work of this Section, Senator, 
in the House hearing by suggesting a parallel that if you are trying 
to paint a house and put 4 people to work on it, there is no particular 
gain involved in cutting that down to 2 people when you get half 











2 ete 
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through with the job. You will merely extend the time of completion 
of the work. 

This Japanese claim work is a special assignment to the Department. 
When the claims now filed are completed, the work will be closed up 
and over. 

TOTAL CLAIMS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. How many claims are left in dollars? 

Mr. BurGer. Approximately 3,000 claims and in dollars approxi- 
mately $65 million. 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. How does that compare with last year? 

Mr. Buraer. 4,118 was the number of cases pending at the end of 
the fiscal year. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. There are now how many? 

Mr. Burcer. Approximately 3,000. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So you have cleaned up 1,100 claims. 

Mr. Burcer. That is right, in round figures. 

Senator SauTonsTaLL. What you want to do is to clean up the 
remaining 3,000? 

Mr. Bureer. That is right. I might add that up to the present 
time we have been operating under an authority which permitted the 
Justice Department to adjudicate on an administrative basis claims 
up to $2,500. These have frequently been called the pots-and-pans 
claims, the claims of the small householder and the small-business man. 
We have just about run out of those claims, and we are processing the 
larger and more difficult claims. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In the third supplemental bill there is an 
item of $1,560,000 for salaries and expenses. 

Mr. Burcer. That is for the payment of claims, Senator. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. That is merely to pay the money out. 

Mr. Buraer. That is correct, of claims already settled. None of 
that may be used for administrative expenses. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Then you cut the number of claims down by 
approximately 1,100. Could you repeat the figure in dollars? 


VALUE OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Burcer. The disposition is roughly 4% to 5 million dollars 
Senator SALTONSTALL. How much have you left now? 
Mr. Burcer. $65 million. 
Senator SALTONSTALL. And you only cut down four and a half this 
year? 
LIMITATION ON SETTLEMENTS 


Mr. Bureer. That is right. We are limited now in these claim 
settlements to settling cases up to $2,500, and that is all we have been 
able to dispose of under the law. 

In this $65 million balance, for example, there is at least 1 case that 
1 can recall which is over $1 million. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What happens to that case? 

Mr. Burcer. We will have to go ahead and go through the adminis- 
trative hearing processes to determine that case. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, You can just settle on your own judgment 
behind the desk 

Mr. Bureer. Up to $2,500. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. In cutting this down you are merely pro- 
longing the work. 

Mr. Burcer. Yes. If we have X number of men, we can do it at 
one speed; if that is cut in half, the speed will be greatly reduced. 

Senator SaALTonstauy. Are the people of Japanese ancestry getting 
nervous and putting the pressure on you? 

Mr. Burcer. I do not know that I would characterize it as pressure. 
I would say there is constant communication with the organization 
representing these Japanese people and their Washington representa- 
tive. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. They are most of them people who live on 
the west coast? 


NEED FOR ENLARGEMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY TO EXPEDITE 
SETTLEMENTS 


Mr. Burcer. Most of them; yes. I might say that I am informed 
that they are sponsoring a bill that will enlarge this administrative 
authority. We have not yet passed on the bill. Some approach like 
that might expedite this. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What you are saying to me is that would 
give you more leeway to settle cases without having hearings. 

Mr. Burcer. That is correct. I do not want to comment at this 
point on the particular bill; a general enlargement of that adminis- 
trative authority would be a very sensible approach to wiping these 
cases out. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are making hay kind of slow right now? 


Mr. Burcer. At the present time; yes. In the last year the hay- 
making process has slowed down because we are running out of the 
small claims and into the bigger ones. 


HEARING EXAMINERS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. That means you have to go through a formal! 
hearing with a reporter and a hearing officer. 

Mr. Burcer. Yes 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Where could you get the hearing officer 
from? 

Mr. Buraer. The process is to apply to the Civil Service Com- 
mission from their list of hearing examiners. 

Senator SaLTonstTaLL. Have you anything to add, Mr. Burger? 

Mr. Burcer. Nothing particularly except perhaps to say that we 
will continue to try to cut down this caseload. There has been a 
substantial and a very encouraging increase in the performance of 
these sections, particularly one that this committee was interested in 
very much last year, the fraud section. That section has the highest 
performance in terms of closing out cases in its history, and for the 
first time has closed out about twice as many cases as came in. 

I might say, too, that the intake of cases of litigation is holding up 
in a very encouraging sort of way. Business is increasing in the 
Civil Division, but by the use of younger men, that is, taking men 
right out of law schools, getting energetic young men, we feel that we 
are going to at least hold our own and we hope perhaps to improve it. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. It seems to me, listening to you, that you 
have done a good job in those divisions. This Japanese division 
requires either new law to accelerate, or something else, because that 
seems to be going extremely slowly. 

Mr. Burger. This last year we had to drop 20 percent of the 
lawyers that were doing the work. That just about roughly tallies 
with the reduction in output. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You had to drop them because there were 
no more small cases? 

Mr. Burcer. And partly because of a reduction in funds 

Senator SavronstauLu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Burcer. Thank you. 


LANbDs DIvIsIoN 


STATEMENT OF PERRY W. MORTON, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, J. E. WILLIAMS, FIRST ASSISTANT, H. D. ROGERS, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator SatronstTaL.L. Now, Mr. Morton, the budget is $3,174,000, 
and the allowance under the House bill is $3,160,600, a reduction of 
$13,400. The 1954 allowance was $3,201,040. The record will show 
at this point the statements submitted on obligations and workloads. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Direct obligations 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimat 


Personal services $2, 664, 960 $2, 429, 700 $2, 401, 660 
lravel 00, 136 75, 000 75, 000 
‘Transportation of things 2,113 2, 660 2, 660 
Communication services 20, 300 30, S80 $1, 380 
Rents and utility services 2, 400 6, 000 , 000 
Printing and reproduction 31,053 17, 570 7, 570 
Other contractual services 791, 686 622, 830 22, 830 
Supplies and materials 9, 235 6, 100 ), 100 
Equipment 45, 707 9, 200 9, 200 
‘Taxes and assessments §, 614 1, 510 510 


rotal direct obligations 3, 672, 204 }, 201, 040 , 174, 000 


WORKLOAD DATA AND PAST YEAR PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The volume of business received, as well as that which was terminated, was 
greater in fiscal 1953 then in fiscal 1952 

In eminent domain proceedings, which contsitute the majority of the workload 
end litigetion, 31 percent more tracts were received in fiscel 1953 than in fiscal 
1952—an incresse from 7,682 to 10,063 tracts. 

Meenwhile, the overall volume was reduced 3,718 in one year, i. e., on Julv 1, 
1952, 39,352 tracts and matters were pending as compared with 35,634 on July 1, 
1953. This 10 percent reduction of backlog was achieved despite an increase in 
new business and a decrease in personnel. 

Further improvement in backlog during the past year is evidenced by the sub- 
stantial reduction in funds on deposit in court for lands taken by eminent domain 
From July 1, 1952, to July 1, 1953, this undistributed balance wes reduced $4,184,- 
957—from $51,762,481 to $47,579,524. 
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Lands Division, workload, 1950 through 1955 


Land acquisition 1950 1951 


Condemnation tracts | 
Received , 36: ; 7, 682 | 10, 063 
Closed , i, 8, 270 | 9, 318 
Pending (July 1 26, : 26, 557 | 27, 302 
Title tracts | 
Received , 0: 8, 632 | 7, 958 
Closed a , . 8, 170 11, 502 
Pending , 705 , 9, 765 | 6, 221 
Total land acquisition 
Received , BRI , 16, 314 18, 021 
Closed 4, 863 . 16, 440 20, 820 
Pending 2, 867 36, 36, 322 | 33, 523 
Trial Section cases 
Received , 87 24, 2, Gf 1, 229 
Closed 1g \ 2, 5f l 
Pending »t a 2, 38! 1,810 
General matter 
Received . » ON. 991 
Closed i 2, M4 1, 365 
Pending ( t 301 


fd 


Grand total 
Received 24, 7° 23, 9, Of 20, 241 
Closed 2 2s ), ¥, 721 | 23, 959 
Pending 35 5 39, 39, 3! 35, 634 
Personnel j 444 
Workload per employee * , 99. 5 


1 7,225 rental collection cases eliminated 
210,000 rental collection cases eliminated. 
***Received”’ plus “‘Closed"’ divided by average number of professional and nonprofessional personnel 


Summary of the cases, tracts, and acres received, closed, and pending in condemnation 
and purchase for the 1953 fiscal year 


| 
Cases 
Received 
Condemnation , 02! 1, 035, 669. 21 
Purchase . _. ; : 347, 397. 61 
Total 5 z, 1, 383, 066, 82 


Closed 
Condemnation 9, 283 403, 044 
Purchase ‘ , 458 610, 776 


Total , 20, 740 1, 013, 820. 


Pending 
Condemnation... 2, 306 | 9, 879, 367 
Purchase y , 231 362, 096. 80 


Total , 4 33, 5387 | 10, 241, 464. 50 


Total amount deposited, condemnation cases $49, 103, 849. 66 
Total amount disbursed, condemnation cases 53, 286, 806. 27 
Amount on deposit for condemnation cases as of July 1, 195: 47, 579, 524. 76 


Some of the savings on condemnation cases 


Owners’ appraisals ‘ $13, 503, 173. 65 


Awards... , 7, 104, 401. 61 


Savings i j 6, 398, 772. 04 


NOTE There were 4,734 cancellations and 5 miscellaneous cases closed in purchase for the year. There 
were 1,523 tracts dismissed in condemnation. There are 12 miscellaneous cases pending for purchase 
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Indian claims cases as of Mar. 18, 1954 


Cases filed (under 370 numbers) 
Tried, submitted, and awaiting decision 
Disposed of before Commission 


a) Dismissed by plaintiffs 

(b) Interlocutory finding of liability 
(« Dismissed by Commission 

d) Judgment for Indians 


Appealed to Court of Claims 


(a) Dismissed by appellant 

(b) Reversed and remanded 

(ce) Reversed with judgment 

(d) Affirmed 

(e) Pending 

(f) Remanded for additional proceedings 


Appealed to Supreme Court 
(a) Certiorari denied 
SUMMARY 
Cases filed 
Cases finally disposed of 
(a) Dismissed by plaintiffs 
(6) Judgment for United States 


(c) Judgment for Indians 


Pending ' 101 


Senator SaLTonsTaLL. The positions have come down quite a 
number. You had in 1954, 459 positions. In 1955, the estimate 
and allowance under the House bill was 411. The actual employ- 
ment on January 31, 1954, was 400. Where does this $13,400 de- 
crease in the estimate come off mostly in your opinion, Mr. Morton? 


DISTRIBUTION OF DECREASE 


Mr. Morron. I think it would be necessary to take it out of 
“Personal services,’ and I would hate to lose it, but 1 suppose it 
could be done if necessary. Il am quite certain that our ‘Other 
expenses” item of $772,340 is a bedrock minimum primarily because 
that includes almost half a million dollars of anticipated expert 
witness fees and you simply do not try our kind of lawsuits without 
expert witnesses. 

TREND OF WORKLOAD 


Senator SauronsraLL. Yes; 1 remember that from a year ago. 
Your workload on land acquisition has come down some 3,000 cases. 
The trial section has come down 500 cases. The general matters 
pending has come down by half. The grand total has come down 
approximately 4,000 cases. The workload per employee has in- 
creased from 85 to 99 cases, is that correct? 

Mr. Morron. If I may be permitted to explain some of that 
statistical difference in a few brief words as to each of the sections 
that you have mentioned, the land acquisition reduction I think has 
been primarily in the number of opinions written in cases involving 
direct purchase. Those do not take nearly the number of man-hours 
of time that would be involved in condemnation proceedings. 
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CONDEMNATION WORKLOAD 


I think our condemnation workload is substantially the same as it 
has been, somewhere of the order of 26,000 to 27,000 tracts. It is 
varying around that figure. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 


TRIAL SECTION 


Mr. Morton. Then in the Trial Section I think I would well 
explain that the Trial Section a year ago included the work on Indian 
tribal claims, and also the water resources cases. In considering the 
importance of those particular specialties, late last year, I created 
separate sections, known as the Indian Claims Section and the Water 
Resources Section. The result is that the number of cases involved 
in the figure a year ago would have now to be broken down between 
the 3 sections, whereas they were formerly in the 1 section. 

Senator Sauronsta.u. Broadly speaking, Mr. Morton, you can be 
pleased with your work, can you not? 

Mr. Morron. I think we are doing a satisfactory job; yes, sir 


WORKLOAD PER EMPLOYEE 


Senator SavronstaLu. If your workload per employee has increased 
approximately 15 percent, and the number of pending ¢ ases has come 
down, you are doing a satisfactory job, are you not, sir? 

Mr. Morton. I think so, sir. 


COMMENTS ON DECREASE UNDER ESTIMATE AND 1954 ALLOWANCE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, can you continue to do that satis- 
factory work with $13,400 less than you estimated for 1955? That 
is the question. 

Mr. Morron. $13,000 is just about the price of 1% men. I am 
not sure just whether 14% men would be a critical loss or whether I 
would do a lot better with another man and a half. 

Mr. Anprerra. He is losing $372,000 in his appropriation under 
this year. 

Mr. Morton. There has been a substantial reduction. 

Mr. Anpretra. In other words, we took a substantial reserve > 
of the Lands Division this year which is being carried forward i 
the next year. That accounts for his quite heavy reduction in his 
personnel, 

Mr. Morron. I think Mr. Andretta’s point is that we took a big 
shock in 1954. Now we can hardly take another shock. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. I see your point. You took a shock of 
about $400,000. 

Mr. Morron. The figure was actually about $332,000 that we 
gave up to a department reserve. 

Mr. Anprerra, And the other cut on that brings it up to almost 
$400,000. 

PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


Senator SaALTONsTALL. You make a pretty good case on that. 
From the 1953 figures under the old administration you have cut 99 
employees. 
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Mr. Morton. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, And this would make you cut another top 
man. 

Mr, Anpretra, Plus his other expenses, which he can hardlydo 
in the land expenses, because he has a lot of expenses that he men 
tioned, like appraisers, that he cannot control at all 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Mr. Morton, If it would be interesting to you, we have a study 
looking forward to the future on what land acquisition work we can 
expect. My general conclusion from that study is that there is nothing 
in the foreseeable future to indicate any lessening of our workload 


WORKLOAD AND FUNDS SITUATION 


Senator SALTONSTALL. What this sums up to, Mr. Morton, is that 
you have taken a very substantial cut when the new administration 
came in, and while your workload has increased, and your new cases 
— decreased, you have taken quite a rap and you hesitate to take 

1 further rap but you will do it if you absolutely have to. 

Mr. Morron. I cannot say I simply cannot get along without the 
$13,000, but I think I have taken about all the rap that I dare. | 
would like to offer for the record a study that we had made last August 
of the anticipated additions to workload for fiscal 1954 and 1955 
There is nothing about the picture that looks as if the work is going 
to diminish very much. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Can we put that in the record? 

Mr. Morron. I wish you would. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Without objection, that will go in the record 

(The information referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, LANDS DivIsIoN 


Land acquisition by acquiring agencies during 1954 and 1956 fiscal years 
Agency Tracts Acres Estimated co 


Navy 7, 062. 5 $1, 064, 500. 00 
Coast Guard 2h | 1, 850. 00 
Atomic Energy Commission 7 f §, 383, 400. 00 
Veterans’ Administration f 2! 100, 000. 00 
Department of Commerce 4 228 | 196, 736, & 
National Capital Housing Agency | 246 | 3401 2, 000, 000. 00 
Department of Agriculture 7,5 375. 000. 00 
Department of Interior 9, 246 2 2 ! 21, 908, 776. 00 
Army and Air Force 11, GRO 319, 805 76, 139, 711. 00 


Grand total, all agencies 21. 723 714. 778. 57 100, 159. O73. & 


! Square feet, 


JUSTIFICATIONS OF INCREASED WORKLOAD 


Senator SALTONSTALL. In other words, Mr. Morton, you say that 
because of these new acquisitions of the Armed Forces which come 
directly under you, if they are going to buy the land and get good 
title to them, you are going to have an ine ‘reased workload. 

Mr. Morton. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Have you anything further to add? 
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INDIAN CLAIMS CASES 


Mr. Morvron. | would add simply a reference to the Indian Claims 
Commission work which is reaching a rather critical stage. 

Senator SaALronsTALL. Your Division handles all the Indian claim 
cases? 

Mr. Morton. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And those are enormously increased. 

Mr. Morton. They have not enormously increased from last year, 
but most of them still remain to be handled 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Approximately in dollars they amount to 
what? 

Mr. Morton. About $10 billion. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How many cases make up that $10 billion? 

Mr. Morron. The case numbers continue varying because the 
Commission splits off causes of action and creates new case numbers 
for them. The figure representing a remaining volume of pending 
cases right at this moment is 401. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How many of those will you probably proc- 
ess during the vear? 

Mr. Morron. I am not sure | can give vou a direct answer to your 
question, Senator. Il might say that as recently as last week we 
made up a schedule of trials before the Commission which will keep 
the Commission busy for 1 full year more. We still have some cases 
which although they have been on file since 1951 have not been as- 
signed to attorneys. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Keeping the Commission busy for another 
year will take how many of your men? 

Mr. Morron. We have 18 attorneys now in that section, and we 
have commitments pending on character investigation on two more. 
Of course, the attorneys have a supporting clerical and research staff. 

Senator SaLronstaL.L. Mr. Andretta, the committee would be glad 
to have you put into the record at this point a little fuller description 
of the Indian claims problem and how it affects this Lands Division. 

Mr. Morton. I would be very happy to supply that. 


CURRENT WORKLOAD PROBLEMS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. You have two responsible jobs that are giv- 
ing you increased difficulty. The Armed Forces new acquisitions of 
land and this Indian Claims Commission. 

Mr. Morron. Yes, sir. May I qualify what you refer to as 
“Armed Forces’ acquisitions. I should emphasize that there are a 
great many civil projects, too, that keep descending upon us. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Have you anything further to add, Mr. 
Morton? 

LIFE OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Morron. I might just insert here one more statement about 
the Indian claims. The Indian Claims Commission Act originally lim- 
ited the life of the Commission to 10 years from the first meeting of the 
Commission, and that will be up in April of 1957. I think that it is 
an utter impossibility to conclude that litigation by that date. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. The Chair recalls that was a subject of con- 
siderable discussion a year or 2 years ago, as to how to handle that 
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situation. The Chair believes, Mr. Andretta, that there are other 
members of the committee who are more fully informed on that 
subject than is the present acting chairman, and the Chair believes 
it would therefore be wise for you to fill out the record quite fully on 
this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The Indian Claims Commission Act of 1946 set up an Indian Claims 
mission of three members to hear and determine the claims of Indian 
bands, and other identifiable groups with respect to all of their grievances agi 
the United States arising prior to the passage of the act The petition Wer 
required to be filed by August 13, 1951 and under existing law the life of the 
Commission will expire April 17, 1957. <A total of 370 petitions were filed withir 
time, of which about 250 flooded in very shortly prior to the deadline Re 
manv of the petitions involved several alleged causes of action, the actual 1 


CAUSE 


of cases continues to increase on the docke ts bv the prope! action of the Comn 
sion in splitting off some of the causes of action into separate docket number 
Thus, the current table shows 440 cases as being filed, of which 401 remain pend 
ing The potential liability to the Government cannot be accurately stat 
because of the indefiniteness of many of the pe titions but an informed guess w 
put the total potential-liability at as much as $10 billion 

It is the re sponsibilits of the Lands Division to defend the United States agai: 
these claims and the expense of this function has been absorbed by the regula 
Lands Division allocation of funds 

Reeognizing the extreme importance of these cases and the degree of pec iall 
zation involved in handling them, a s¢ parat lh dian Claims Section was creates 
a few months ago in the Lands Division and efforts have been made to build up 
and strengthen the staff of this Seetion The staff of the Section has worked out 
a schedule of trials, hearings and arguments, which, even now, will occupy the 
full time of the Commission for at least another vear 

The trial of these cases is very different from the trial of ordinary cas¢ Most 
of them are tried piecemeal. For example: If a claim is made that a certain triby 
was the owner of a large tract of land by immemorial possession and that tribe i 
entitled to receive a fair value for it, the Commission first determines whether 
the tribe was the owner of any of the land claimed and if so, how much his is 
necessary in order to establish what, if any, area is to be appraised as it obviously 
would be a great waste of time, money and effort to appraise the land if the 
Indians did not own it, or to appraise a great area when they owned only a small 
area. 

Since most Indian claims are very old—some going back as far as the Treat 
1784 with the Six Nations, the historical, anthropological and other resear¢ 
tremendous, time consuming and expensive. Many hearings are necessary t¢ 
accommodate witnesses, both Indian and professional, and since the cases are, t« 
a large extent, factual, voluminous masses of evidence are introduced, requiring 


or 


V 
} 


an enormous amount of time to digest 

One illustration may suffice to show the extent to which many of the claims are 
excessive, probably unfounded, overlapping and confusing: A total of 38 claims 
purport to affect land within the State of Ohio In the aggregate, these claims 
with reference to Ohio, involve 117 million acres. The entire land surface of 
Ohio is about 26 million acres. Thus, the claims asserted with respect to Ohi 
exceed by 4% times the entire area of the State 

The number of cases finally disposed of up to now is relatively small—and 
unavoidably so. The time elapsing since August 1951 has been very largely co 
sumed by preparations and research and also by the building up of at least sor 
volume of interpretations of the law An attorney in this section devotes on the 
average approximately 3 months of his time in preparation for every day ir 
court Notwithstanding this, from January 1, 1953, through January 31, 1954 
the Commission has held 182 hearings and arguments on cases An accelerating 
improvement of disposition statistics may be expected as preparations bear fruit 
in conclusions. 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We will 
recess the hearing at this point. 

Mr. Morron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Thereupon at 4:30 p. m., Tuesday, March 23, 1954, a recess was 
taken until Wednesday, March 24, 1954, at 10:30 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24, 1954 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 11 a. m., in room 
K-37, the Capitol, Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy (acting chairman), 
presiding. 
Present: Senators McCarthy, Dirksen, and MeCarran. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Action UnprrR EspionaGe Act 


Senator McCarruy. The committee will come to order. 

Before we proceed with the next scheduled item of the appropriation, 
I would like to clear up one matter with respect to the hearing held the 
other day when the Attorney General was testifying. At that time, 
I inquired of him with regard to a case of alleged violation of the 
Espionage Act. I mentioned a Mr. Murray at that time and appar- 
ently Mr. Brownell made the justifiable mistake of assuming I was 
referring to Mr. Murray of the Pentagon, inasmuch as it appears that 
there are two men by the name of Murray, one formerly in Justice, 
the other a former civilian in the Pentagon. 

The Attorney General promised to let me know the next day 
what the status of the case was. At that point I pointed out that we 
had information to the effect that the lawyers who were investigating 
this case had recommended prosecution under the Espionage Act, 
but nothing had been done about it. 


LETTER OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 


I have here the letter from the Attorney General under date of 
March 23, 1954, which I shall read into the record. 


At the hearing yesterday before the subcommittee of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee considering the 1955 budget of the Department of Justice, you 
inquired about a matter pending in our Department involving a Mr. Murray. | 
understood you to sav that he was a former employee of the Department of 
Justice, and 1 advised you that the matter had not previously been brought 
to my attention. It now appears that you were referring to a Mr. Murray who 
was a former assistant to the Chairman of the Munitions Board. 

Our records indicate that an investigation of a matter affecting Mr. Murray 
and a newspaperman was conducted by our predecessors and closed with a rec 
ommendation of ‘‘No prosecution.” 
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In January of this year I requested that a study covering one aspect of the mat- 
ter be instituted promptly, notwithstanding prior disposition of the matter 
Since it is under active investigation in the Department it will be necessary to 
adhere to the longstanding policy that information as to details of an active in- 
quiry is not made available to anyone outside the Department 

When any action is taken which appropriately may be made public, we will of 
course be very glad to notify you 


VIOLATION OF ESPIONAGE ACT 


I might say that we were referring to the Mr. Murray who had been 
in the Justice Department. The Murray of the Munitions Board 
came before our investigating subcommittee and was completely co- 
operative. He testified that on some 30 or 40 different occasions 
I forget the number—Mr. Drew Pearson’s representative came to him 
and induced him to violate the Espionage Act by giving him secret 
production figures 

Mr. Murray convinced, I think, all the members of the subcom- 
mittee that he thought he was acting in the best interest of the Army 
because he said on each occasion Mr. Pearson’s man would come in 
and threaten to publish false figures about our production which 
would lead the enemy to believe that we were not prepared for war. 
Therefore, he would take down the secret production figures and 
read them to Pearson’s man. He said that he knows now that he was 
violating the Espionage Act. 

He said that he would be willing to testify and the Justice Depart- 
ment at that time went into this matter. However, because they 
originally got the tip by way of a telephone tap, even though they 
later used microphones which are legally admissible in evidence, they 
felt that all evidence received was tainted, and therefore, they could 
not use that evidence. However, Mr. Murray being available to 
testify that removed that difficulty. 


SECURITY INFORMATION DIVULGED TO PEARSON 


For the Attorney General’s information, | was referring not merely 
to this case involving the Defense Department, and the Mr. Murray 
over there who has been completely cooperative, but a Mr. Murray 
who was in the Justice Department who according to reports called 
Mr. Pearson in and gave him the complete file on other matters involv- 
ing his alleged violation of the Espionage Act, matters which ap- 
parently attorneys in the Justice Department recommended for 
presentation to the grand jury and Mr. Murray called Mr. Pearson 
into a closed room, called for the file, and divulged all of the contents 
of this secret Justice Department file to Mr. Pearson. 

Senator McCarran. Is Mr. Murray now in the Department of 
Justice? 

Senator McCarruy. No, he is not. What I want to know is what, 
if any, action has been or will be taken against Mr. Murray in this 
matter. 

Why prosecution under the Espionage Act has not been commenced 
long before this time. 

Second: I want to know whether it is true that the young lawyers 
over there who had been investigating this case recommended that 
this be presented to the grand jury because they felt it was a complete 
case, and if so. 
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[ also want to know why this case of a violation of the Espionage 
Act insofar as our production figures are concerned was closed out 
by the previous administration with the notation ‘No prosecution’”’ 
when there was a clear violation. 

I might say that it is doubly disturbing because these production 
figures were gotten not for use in Mr. Pearson’s column—they were 
never used in his column—so it would appear that they were gotten 
for some other purpose. 

AGENCY POLICY 


Mr. Brownell states that because of a long standing policy, certain 
information cannot be given to us. I don’t know who established 
that policy. I think, however, if this policy means that this Appro 
priation Committee cannot be given information as to why prosecu 
tion was held up after it was recommended in a matter involving the 
Espionage Act, that perhaps that policy should be reexamined by 
Mr. Brownell. 

While I shall not as temporary chairman order the production 
I think it would not be my function and that we must wait until the 
permanent chairman returns—however, | do want to hear Mr 
Brownell on this matter in as much detail as possible. Then I would 
like to take it up when the permanent chairman of the committee 
returns. 

I may say I have every reason to believe that Herb Brownell 
pe chaps does not know about this situation. 

Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman, did you order those instru 
ments to be inserted in the record? 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t think I have, but it will be so ordered 

Senator McCarran. Are those copies of communications that have 
passed between yourself and the Department of Justice? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. All I have here is the letter from the 
Attorney General dated March 23, 1954, and the letter I had planned 
to send him today, but that will not be necessary because this record 
will give him the situation in much more complete detail. 

Here is the copy of the letter from the Attorney General which 
should be inserted in the record. 

Senator McCarran. That is the only one that you want to go in 
the record? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes, my letter will not be necessary. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Marcu 23, 1954 


Hon. Josepu R. McCarruy, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 


Dear Senator McCartnuy: At the hearing yesterds,y before the subcommittee 
of the Senate Appropristions Committee considering the 1955 budget of the De 
partment of Justice, you inquired ebout 2», matter pending in our Department 
involving ¢, Mr. Murrs.y. IT understood vou to ss.y thst he wes 2 former employee 
of the Depe rtment of Justice, and I advised you thet the matter hed not previously 
been brought to my attention. It now sppears that you were referring to a Mr 
Murrey who wes 2 former Assistant to the Chairman of the Munitions Board 

Our records indicate that an investigetion of a metter effecting Mr. Murrey 
and ¢, newsps.perme.n wes conducted by our predecessors and closed with 2 recom 
— tion of “‘no prosecution es 

In Jenuery of this year I requested that », study covering one espect of the 
matter be instituted promptly, notwithstanding prior disposition of the matter 
Since it is under active investigation in the Department it will be necessary to 
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adhere to the long-standing policy that information as to details of an active in- 
quiry is not made available to anyone outside the Department. 
When any action is taken which appropriately may be made public we will of 
course be very glod to notify you. 
Sincerely yours, 


Attorney General, 


INFORMATION REQUESTED 


Senator McCarruy. | may say that when the record is sent over 
to the Attorney General, I want to make it clear that I am not sug- 
gesting that he furnish any information which would in any way inter- 
fere with any current investigation or proposed prosecution, or would 
in any way interfere with the national sec urity. 

I feel that we should get information concerning those who ap- 
parently have held up and refused to proceed with the prosecution of 
this particular case involving not merely this Pentagon matter but 
other matters, some of them having to do with atomic energy work. 

Also, I would like to have the Attorney General give us some in- 
formation as to the number of cases in which the statute of limitations 
was allowed to run without prosecution over the past 5, 6, 8, or 10 
vears. 

| have been receiving complaints day after day that a sizable 
number were allowed to lapse—not under Mr. Brownell, but previous 
to his taking over 


CITATION TO PREVIOUS HEARINGS 


| also wish to call his attention to page 127 of the hearings of June 
July 3 and 8, 1947, in which the legman of Drew Pearson testified 
as follows: 

Senator CAPEHART. Would you countenance yourself, personally, a man 
joining an organization for the avowed purpose of later violating the oath? 

Mr. ANDERSON. | am a newspaperman and once was assigned to do the very 
same thing with a Communist group, so I could not very well say otherwise. 
It was to expose them. The purpose was to expose them. I think that is an 
honorable thing in this country, to expose possible subversive groups. 

Senator CAPEHART. Are you saying that you, yourself, have indulged in the 
same practice? 

Mr. ANbDERSON. In connection with the Communist organization once I did. 

I think this makes the case doubly dangerous when you have one 
of his present workers saying, “Yes, I joined the Communist organiza- 
tion’’—and I assume he means the Communist Party—“but I only 
did it to expose them.” 


COMMUNIST PARTY MEMBERS 


Whether or not that was his purpose is rather difficult to know, espe- 
cially in view of the fact (and I wish you would call this to the Attorney 
General’s attention) ne Andrew Older, who worked for Pearson 
was a member of the Communist Party in good standing for 4 years, 
according to Mrs. Markward, who was an “undercover agent for the 
party. 

Pearson admitted he knew Older was a Communist at the time he 
was emploving him but said that he was trying to reform him, and 
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also one of Pearson’s other men, Mr. Carr, alias Mr. Katz worked 
not only as a writer for the Daily Worker, but as a rewrite man for the 
Daily Worker, has been named, under oath, as a member of the 
Communist Party. 

1 think Mr. Brownell should have all that information in connection 
with this case. Again | want to impress on Mr. Brownell that I am 
not interested merely in this Pentagon case, but in the other counts 
also. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator McCarruy. We will now consider appropration for salaries 
and expenses of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 1955. 
The House bill provided the budget estimate of $39 million. This 
amount is $3,250,000 under the current year allowance of $42,250,000 
Summary tables showing the breakdown of these figures will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


imounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 1044 estimate | 1055 estimate 


Appropriation or estimats $40, 399, 000 $42, 250, 000 $39, 000, 004 
Transferred to 
‘Salaries and expenses, general administration, Justice,”’ 
pursuant to Public Law 286 22, 700 
“Salaries and expenses, general legal activities, Justice,”’ 
pursuant to Public Law 286 19. 900 
‘Salaries and expenses, United States attorneys and mar 
shals, Justice,”’ pursuant to 67 Stat. 421 and Public Law 
286 250, 000 60, 400 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons,’’ pursuant to 
Public Law 286 65, 000 
“Support of United States prisoners, Federal Prison Sys 
tem,”’ pursuant to 67 Stat. 11 | 475, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 39, 674, 000 42, 082, 000 39. 000. 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 1, 477, 333 1, 328, 500 1, 306, 100 
Reimbursements from other accounts 140, 570 91, 500 91. 500 
Total available for obligation 41, 300, 903 43, 502, 000 40. 397. 600 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings $42, 374 1, 332, 000 | 
Obligations incurred 40, 958, 520 42, 170, 000 40, 397, 600 


Norr.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are mainly payments from transportation 
lines for the detention and maintenance of aliens for the convenience of the carrier, and for overtime service 
rendered, pursuant to 54 Stat. 858 and 66 Stat. 232 
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Consolidated comparison of obligations, by objects 


Net adjust- 


ments 


19 


+-$526, 430 
+- 108, 230 


+418, 200 


Other payme 
sonal Service 
Casual worker 
Pay of detainees 
Payments 
wencles 


bursable 


Other obligat 
lravel 
l'ransportation 
Communication ser 

Rents and utility 


Printingandr 


+51, 000 
405, 400 


demnities 
LX¢ in 


Base 


, 048 
O48 


000 


168, 
502, 
200, 
218, ! 
, 391, 000 


449, 200 


1, 870, 850 


204, 300 


58, 000 
91, 450 


Increase (+) 
or de 
crease ( 


2, 649, 320 
104, 220 


2, 545, 100 


14, 300 


— 28, 600 


2, 596, 600 


—306, 900 


29, 106 
+7, 600 


25, 200 
150, 000 


361, 600 
+186, 600 


1955 est 
mate 


000 


900 


, 700 


, BOO 


, 726, 100 
168, 300 
473, 000 
208, 300 
218, 500 

1, 365, 800 


209, 200 
1, 509, 250 
480, 900 


58, 000 
91, 450 
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I é ivir 
Personal services 800, ODO +-890, 000 
l'ravel 111, 000 +111, 000 
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ervice performed by 
ihe (re r iment 
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ipplies and material 142, 000 +142. 000 
Obligations incurred 40, 958, 529 42,170,000! +1, 334, 800 43, 504, 800 +. 107, 200 
Payments received from nor 
Federal ce 1, 477, 3338 1, 328, 500 +-46, 800 1, 281, 700 4, 400 
Reimbursements for services 
performed 149, 570 91, 500 91, 500 
lotal direct obligations 39, 331, 626 40, 750, OOK +1, 381, 600 42, 131, 600 3, 131, 600 
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Analysis of decrease by object class 


Personal] services Total 


Other 


Activity : 
? items 


Posi Amount Posi- 


Ar t 
tions tions Amount 


Inspection for admission into the United States 

Reduction of 190 positions and related ex 

penses 300 
Detention and deportation: Force reduction of 

33 positions and related expenses, and depor- 

tation fund of $697,000 
Naturalization: Reduction of 66 positions and 

related expenses 
Investigating aliens’ status: Reduction of 252 

positions and related expenses HY 100 
Alien registration: Reduction in temporary 

employment and related expenses , 300 
Immigration and naturalization records: Reduc 

tion of 59 positions and related expenses 5 100 
Genera] administration: Reduction of 40 posi 

tions and related expenses 000 


Total net reductions 2, 163, 400 


' This net addition despite reduction of 33 positions is made up as follows 
Annualization of 91 part-year positions (p. 22 of justifications 
Reduction of 33 positions (p. 59 of justifications 


Net change 


Summary of permanent force by principal positions 


Estimate, | Estimate, 
1954 1955 
positions positions 


Decrease 
under 1954 


Actual, 1953 


Classification 
positions 


Primary inspectors , 013 955 
Patrol inspectors , 079 1,043 
Examining officers 1! il 
Special inquiry officers 114 106 
Attorney advisers 6 6 
Adjudicators 122 80 
Airplane pilots : 13 13 
Naturalization examiners : 158 131 
Investigators 920 751 
Deportation and parole officers ‘ 43 43 
Officers in charge and other supervisory employees 331 | 333 
Government accountants, administrative and personnel 

assistants 
Clerks, etc 
Security officers 
Custodial force 


Total permanent, field 
Central office force 


Total force 


FUNCTIONS AND OBJECPIVES OF SERVICE 


The Immigration and Naturalization Service is responsible for the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the immigration, alien registration, and nationality 
Laws. It is called upon to furnish services to many kinds and in great volume, 
principally to people of foreign birth. Functionally, the work of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service is divided into eitht principal activities. These 
activities and the chief objectives of each are as follows: 
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ACTIVITY CHIEF OBJECTIVE 


|. Inspection for admission into the 1. To inspect persons applying for 

United States admission or reentry into the United 
States and to facilitate the entry of 
those lawfully admissible. 

2. Detention and deportation 2. To seek out, take into custody, 
and expel aliens unlawfully in the 
United States. 

3. Naturalization 3. To prevent the naturalization of 
persons not qualified for citizenship; 
and to encourage, assist and facilitate 
the naturalization of applicants who 
meet the statutory requirements. 

1. Patrol for prevention and detection 1. To prevent the illegal entry of 

illegal entry persons into the United States and to 
apprehend any aliens who are successful 
in accomplishing illegal entry. 

5. Investigating aliens’ status 5. To investigate aliens in every case 
where illegality is indicated or sus- 
pected, whatever the nature of the 
charge. 

registration 6. To maintain a registration record 
of all aliens who are in or who enter the 
United States. 
naturalization 7. Receive, record, file, and produce 
cords as needed documents of entry, depar- 
ture, and naturalization of aliens. 

8. General administration 8. The performance of services to 
facilitate and support operational activi- 
ties 


NEW LEGISLATION 


Every year brings new laws or changes in laws relating to the responsibilities 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service. Significant legislation enacted 
since July 1, 1953, is outlined as follows: 

The act of June 30, 1953 (Public Law 86, 83d Cong., Ist sess.), provides for 
the expeditious naturalization of members of the Armed Forces having at least 90 
days active and honorable service during the period between June 25, 1950, and 
July 1, 195 Petitions for naturalization may be filed under the act until Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. Various procedural provisions of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act are waived. Naturalization may take place in courts in the United States 
or before representatives of the Service abroad. The aliens must have been law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence or lawfully admitted temporarily and 
have been physically present within the United States for at least 1 year at the 
time of entering the Armed Forces. The procedure is similar to the special 
naturalization provisions for members of the Armed Forces which were in effect 
during World War II. 

The act of July 13, 1953 (Public Law 110, 83d Cong., Ist sess.), relating to the 
annual meeting of the Interparliamentary Union to be held in Washington, D. C 
late in 1953 provides that members of the Interparliamentary Union and their 
immediate families may be issued gratis nonimmigrant visitor’s visas and may be 
admitted for a period not to exceed 30 days to attend the meeting. The aliens 
involved are granted diplomatic status for the purposes of this act only. 

The act of July 29, 1953 (Public Law 162, 83d Cong., Ist sess.), provides for 
the issuance of not to exceed 500 special nonquota visas to certain orphans as 

i in the act who are under 10 years of age at the time the visa application 

Visas may be issued under this act until December 31, 1954. The 
ns covered by the act include those adopted abroad by United States citizens 
have served in the Armed Forces or are or were employed 
nited States Government. It also includes orphans to be 
ted States by such citizens if satisfactory assurances are given 
option will take place in this country. 
August 7, 1953 (Public Law 203, 83d Cong., Ist sess.), to be cited 
Relic Act of 1953” authorizes the issuance of 205,000 special 
lasses of refugees, escapees, and expellees as defined in 
also authorizes the issuance of 4,000 such special visas for the use 


tO Certain ¢ 
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of eligible orphans as defined in the act. It likewise permits the adjustment of 
status of not to exceed 5,000 aliens who lawfully entered this country as non- 
immigrants prior to July 1, 1953, and who, because of events which occurred 
subsequent to entry, are unable to return abroad because of persecution or fear 
of persecution. Generally speaking, before visas are issued under the act assur- 
ances must be furnished that the aliens will be suitably employed and housed 
without displacing other persons from employment or housing. Thorough inves 
tigation of visa applicants will be made by agencies of the Government designated 
by the President. The visa application likewise must be approved by consular 
and immigration officers abroad and aliens who obtain visas are likewise subject 
to immigration inspection at ports of entry Except as otherwise specifically 
provided in the act, all provisions of the Immigration and Nationality Act are 
applicable. The Secretary ot State will make arrangements for financing overseas 
transportation of persons granted visas and the Secretary of the Treasury may 
make loans to public or private agencies to finance transportation from ports of 
entry to places of resettlement in this country. Reports of operations under the 
act are to be made to the President by the Administrator ot the Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs of the Department of State. No visas may be issued under 
the act after December 31, 1956. Applications for adjustment of status by persons 
already in this country must be made within 1 year after August 7, 1953 

The act of August 8, 1953 (Public Law 237, 83d Cong., Ist sess.), extends for 
2 years or until December 31, 1955, the program for the importation of agricultural 
workers from Mexico originally authorized by the act of July 12, 1951 (Public 
Law 78, 82d Cong., Ist sess.) supra. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization, under direction of the 
Attorney General, has charge of the administration and enforcement of the 
immigration, alien registration, and nationality laws. The Service organization 
consists of a central office and 16 field districts covering the United States, its 
Territories and possessions. 

Force and workload 


ACTIVITY—INSPECTION FOR ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Estimate Differences 


Actual, 1953 1955 over 
154 


POSITIONS 
Supervisory 
Officers 
Clerical 
Security 
Custodial 
Central office 


Total permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


WORKLOAD 
Entries over land boundaries , 383 120, 000, 000 124, 000, 000 000 


Aliens ‘ 57, . 60, 000, 000 62, 000, 000 | + 000 
Citizens _ BRS 60, 000, 000 62, 000, 000 2 000 


Aliens admitted ; 850, 000 50, 000 
Aliens departed _. § 600, 000 000 
Citizens arrived 7 000 ‘ 000 
Citizens departed 925, 000 925, 000 
Aiiens denied entry on primary inspection 797 56, 000 50, 000 
Special inquiry hearings 5, 057 5, 000 5, 000 
Alien crewmen examined (arrived) 000 000 
Vessels boarded (arrived \ 45, 000 AO, 000 
Aircraft examined (arrived) 98, 000 000 
Craft boarded on departure 345 1, 000 000 
Stowaways found on arriving vessels 500 00 
Aliens registered (Act 3-2-29 7 , 900 100) 
Reentry permits issued and extended 94, 000 000 
Visa petitions ) 2. 000 000 
Extensions of stay 127 33, 000 6, OOK 


1 Method of recording changed to exclude small boats and aircraft when all occupants 
months or less 
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Force and workload—Continued 


ACTIVITY: DETENTION AND DEPORTATION 


Actual, 1953 


POSITIONS 
Supervisory 

Officers 

Clerical 

Security 

Custodial 

Central office 


Total permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


WOR LOAD 

Aliens deported 

Deportable aliens required to depart 

Indigent alieus returned to their native land at 
their own request 

Warrants of arrest served 

Warrant hearings conducted 

Average number of aliens in detention 

Aliens placed on parol 

Aliens removed from parole 

Average number on parole 

Aliens placed under supervision 

A verage number at large under supervision 

Unexecuted warrants of deportation pending at 
end of year 


ACTIVITY—NATURALIZATION 


Supervisory 
Officers 
Clerical 
Custodial 
Central Office 


Total permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


WORKLOAI 


Applications, petition for naturalization (E-400, 
402 

Petitions filed with the courts 

Court appearances 

Applications, derivative citizenship certificates 
N—600, 600-A 

Applications, registry of record of arrival (N-105) 

Applications for new naturalization papers 
N-—565, 575 

Applications, declarations of intention (N-300) 

Declarations filed with courts 


Estimate 


124 
114, 000 
110, 000 


27, 000 
8, 200 


8, 900 
12, 000 


Differences 
1955 over 
1954 


—33 
—10 


—4, 000 
—85, 000 


—11, 000 
—8, 300 

— 300 
—3, 000 
—1, 700 


+500 





—1, 000 


—25, 500 
26, 000 
—25, 000 


—1, 700 


9, 000 | 


ACTIVITY PATROL FOR PREVENTION AND DETECTION OF ILLEGAL 


POSITIONS 
Supervisory 
Otficers ; 
Clerical 
security 
Custodial 
Central Office 


Total permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


ENTRY 
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Force and workload—Continued 


ACTIVITY PATROL FOR PREVENTION AND DETECTION OF ILLEGAL ENTRY 


Estimate Differences 


Actual, 1953 1955 over 
1954 


WORKLOAD 
Miles patrolled : 477 259, 000 


By motor i : 100, OOO 
By train, boat and plane 515, 3% 515, 000 
By horse 3, 000 
A foot 242, 3! 241, 000 


Conveyances examined . : , 3! 000 


Prains. f 53, 000 
Automobiles and buses { . 000 
Other conveyances . 23, 785 000 


Persons questioned : , 543, 005 9, 542, 000 


On trains 355, 101 55, 000 
On autos and buses , 400, O41 ; 000 
On other conveyances 415, 213 000 
Pedestrians , 372, 650 000 


Persons apprehended . 839, 149 000 


Smugglers of aliens 1, 540 , 600 
Megal entrants 835, 311 5, 000 
Other law violators 2, 208 » 400 


Seizures 
Automobilies and trucks 292 300 25 50 
Other conveyapces 16 1f 9 


Value of all seizures - $409, 719 $410, 000 000 


ACTIVITY—INVESTIGATING ALIENS’ STATUS 


POSITIONS 
Supervisory 
Officers 
Clerical 
Security 
Central Office 


Total permanent positions 
A verage number of all employees 


WORKLOAD 
vestigations re 
Naturalization and citizenship 
Cancellation, subversive 
Cancellation, other 
Naturalization 
Other 
Deportation 
Subversive 
Criminal, immoral, narcotic » 
Address report card (1-53 58, 506 
Suspension 5, 727 
Nonimmigrants 34, 720 
Illegal entrant 63, 204 
Displaced persons 1,979 
Other 3¥, 924 
Smugeling 2, 338 
Private bills 1,479 | 
Parole. 9, 998 
Alien registration 21, 507 | 
Alien address report (Sec. 35) 41, 064 
Miscellaneous 60, 229 


Total 386, 623 
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Force and workload—Continued 


ACTIVITY—IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION RECORDS 


Estimate Differences 
Actual, 1953 - a é 1955 over 


1954 


POSITIONS 
Supervisory g 
Officers . 7 
Clerical _. 509 
Security 6 
Custodial 25 


25 


Central Office ‘ 170 


Total permanent positions 725 
Average number of all employees_. 700 


WORKLOAD 


Verification of arrivals and departures 431, 841 432, 000 000 
Incoming and outgoing mail 16, 991, 136 16, 200, 000 000 
New files prepared 5A0, 969 550, 000 550, 000 
Central index searches 856, 835 400, 000 000 | _. 
Microphotographs 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 000 
Transcription from microfilm 62, 520 100, 000 000 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


POSITIONS 
Supervisory 75 
Officers 62 
Clerical 464 
Custodial 230 
Security } 


Central office 209 


$ 


Total permanent positions » , 133 
Average number of all employees , 090 


WORKLOAD 


Inquiries and callers at information desk 3, 620, 096 000 3, 900, 000 +- 100, 000 
Cards keypunched , 128, 427 000 4, 130, 000 | 
Cards tabulated , 345, 296 000 18, 345, 000 
Documents , 928, 918 000 1, 986, 000 
Stencils cut 39, 037 38, 000 38, 000 
Duplicating work (sheets duplicated 32, 425, 671 28, 500, 000 28, 500, 000 
Personnel actions processed 3, 806 800 16, 800 
Payroll changes (documents 55, 380 57, 000 55, 400 
Vouchers examined 77, 975 75, 200 75, 600 
Travel authorities issued , 173 4, 200 14, 200 
Contract and leases awarded 491 1, 500 , 500 
Bids prepared , 317 , 300 . 300 | 
Purchase orders issued 22, 221 3, 700 3, 700 - 


Senator McCarruy. You may proceed, Mr. Mackey. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF A. R. MACKEY, COMMISSIONER, E. A. LOUGHRAN, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER; A. C. DEVANEY, ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER; DALE FRANCIS, BUDGET OFFICER, IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE; AND S, A. ANDRETTA, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Mackey. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here that I 
should like to give. I will make it as brief as possible. 
The appropriation requested for the fiscal year 1955 is $3,250,000 


less than the amount appropriated for the present fiscal year. Very 
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briefly, this reflects elimination of 640 positions and related expenses, 
as well as restriction to approximately the 1953 level of operations in 
connection with detention and deportation of aliens. Detailed com- 
parisons are set forth in appropriate tables within the justifications, 
which I| shall refer to specifically a little later. With your permission 
[ would like to take up each major activity of the Service, comment 
briefly upon what was accomplished with the money appropriated 
last vear, cite our current problems, and explain quickly the substance 
of the reductions scheduled for 1955 below the level of the current 
appropriation. 
ANALYSIS OF POSITION REDUCTIONS 


Senator Dirksen. Would you care to say where those 640 positions 
were mainly reduced? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. We are reducing 190 positions in the field 
of inspections for admission to the United States. That is an amount 
of $672,100. 

Senator Dirksen. Those would be border positions, I take it? 

Mr. Mackey. No, sir; all ports of entry, Senator. In detention 
and deportation we are reducing 33 positions. In the field of natural- 
ization, there is a reduction of 66 positions and related expenses, which 
of course include travel and other items. In the investigation of alien 
status, a reduction of 252 positions and related expenses. 

In the field of alien registration a reduction in temporary employ- 
ment and related expenses of $14,700. 

Senator McCarran. What item is that? 

Mr. Mackey. Alien registration, sir. In the field of immigration 
and naturalization records, there is a reduction of 59 positions and 
related expenses. In general administration, a reduction of 40 posi- 
tions and related expenses. 

Senator Dirksen. Are all these in the United States? 

Mr. Mackey. These are all in the United States, Senator. Total 
net reduction, 640 positions, $3,250,000. 

Now, may I go into the ‘Inspection,’ Mr. Chairman? 

Senator McCarruy. Proceed. 

Senator McCarran. At some proper time, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to inquire with reference to these production items. If this is 
not the proper time, | will wait until Mr. Mackey suggests it. 

Senator McCarruy. May I suggest, Senator McCarran, that | 
think you perhaps have a greater background of knowledge on this 
particular subject than any man in the Senate, and I think you should 
interrupt at any time a question arises in your mind. 

Senator McCarran. I think the orderly way to do, Mr. Chairman, 
if you please, would be to let Mr. Mackey conclude his statement, and 
then we will go back over these item by item. 

Mr. Mackey. I think I may be able to clarify in my statement 
some of those things. 


INSPECTION FOR ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Accomplishments: Last year, entries at ports of entry into the 
United States reached a new peak of more than 118 million compared 
with some 107 million the year before. These figures include United 
States citizens, crewmen, aliens coming the first time for permanent 
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residence, aliens coming for temporary periods, and aliens returning 
to their homes. 

Our officers boarded over 130,000 arriving craft as well as 30,000 
craft boarded in connection with verifying departures. Almost 
1,100,000 alien crewmen were examined on arrival. There were 464 
stowaways found on arriving vessels. Over 94,000 reentry permits 
were issued or extended as compared with some 77,000 the year 
before. A total of 155,797 aliens were denied entry on primary in- 
spection as compared with 67,399 the prior year. Special inquiry 
hearings were accorded 15,057 denied entry on primary inspection and 
5,647 were formally excluded from the United States. Formal exclu- 
sions were based upon the following grounds: 

Entered without proper documents, 4,293. 

Criminals, 491. 

Mental or physical defectives, 190. 

Previously excluded or deported, 169. 

Seeking entry without inspection or by false statement, 139. 

Subversive or anarchistic, 118. 

Immoral classes, 58. 

Stowaways, 47. 

Previously departed to avoid service in Armed Forces, 39. 

Likely to become public charges, 33. 

Contract laborers, 6. 

Other classes, 64. 


ALIENS ADMITTED TO UNITED STATES 


There were admitted to the United States last year 656,148 aliens, 
consisting of 485,714 nonimmigrants entering for temporary periods, 
and 170,434 admitted for permanent residence. The remainder of 
the 118 million mentioned consisted largely of border crossers. Exten- 
sions of temporary stay were granted in 127,000 cases, an increase of 
13 percent over the prior year. 


ACTION ON VISA PETITIONS 


We completed action on 54,000 visa petitions, more than double the 
prior year’s volume, and reflecting the initial impact of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act on this particular phase of the work. Prior 
to December 24, 1952, effective date of the new act, visa petitions 
could be submitted only by citizens and then only in behalf of their 
parents, spouses, or minor children. Under the new law, citizens may 
submit visa petitions also for brothers, sisters, and sons or daughters 
of whatever age. Furthermore, alien residents may now submit visa 
petitions in behalf of their spouses or children. Monthly receipts of 
visa petitions are about four times the level of a year ago, and it 
appears that we will be required to handle almost 100,000 annually. 


CURRENT MAJOR PROBLEMS 


The major problems of the current year are discussed in some detail 
on pages 31 to 37 of the justification. Briefly they are: 

(1) The continued upward trend in international travel which 
reflects in the volume of inspection work. 
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Enforcement of section 247 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act which provides that the status of an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence shall be adjusted to that of a nonimmigrant if 
he subsequently acquires the status of treaty trader, foreign govern- 
ment official, or representative to an international organization, 
unless such alien requests retention of his immigrant status and files 
a written waiver of rights, privileges, and immunities which would 
accrue by reason of occupational status. 

(3) Inspection of alien crewmen. 

(4) Familiarizing special inquiry officers with the more involved 
and complex issues created by the new law and development of pro- 
cedures under precedent decisions being rendered by the Board of 
Immigration Appeals. 

(5) Completion of a list of schools approved for attendance by 
aliens entering solely for the purpose of pursuing a course of study in 
the United States. 

(6) Reissuance, under new security regulations, of nonresident 
aliens’ border crossing cards. 

(7) The growing volume of visa petitions which | mentioned 
before. 


EFFECT OF POSITION REDUCTIONS ON INSPECTION SERVICE 


‘The scheduled reduction below the 1954 appropriation level amounts 
to 190 positions in the inspection field, consisting of 103 officers and 
87 clerks. The Service has little or no control over the volume of 
work in the inspection activity. Vessels, crewmen, passengers, and 


border crossers arrive without regard to whether or not there is an 
adequate force to perform effective inspection. Consequently, the 
degree of effectiveness, rather than production, is the factor which 
varies with the available force. The proposed force reduction, there- 
fore, involves some slowing down of services and emphasis to be 
placed in the more critical areas of administration of the law. De- 
pending upon the effectiveness of our improvements in management 
and better utilization of personnel it may also mean a backlog of visa 
petition cases, at least for some periods during the year. 


DETENTION AND DEPORTATION 


Accomplishments: Over 52,000 warrants of arrest were served last 
fiscal year and 39,351 hearings on warrants of deportation were con- 
ducted. Expulsion of aliens from the United States totaled 905,226 
as compared with 723,956 the prior year. 

Senator Dirksen. You separate two classes. Those are expulsions 
and deportations, I take it. 

Mr. Mackey. Usually “expulsion” is synonymous with ‘“‘deporta- 
tion.”’ 

Senator Dirksen. | notice under your figure of 905,000 as com- 
pared with 723,000, then the number expelled under formal pro- 
ceedings, 19,800. That is included in the whole number? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. What is meant there is this: Formal 
proceedings involve those cases involving a warrant of arrest and 
hearing held. In many cases expulsion is accomplished on the basis 
of a warrant of arrest alone, without having to go actually a full 
hearing. 
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Senator Dirksen. Proceed. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

The number expelled under formal proceedings, 19,845, was about 
the same as the year before but the item of “Deportable aliens required 
to depart’’ increased by 26 percent. The 19,845 deported under 
formal proce edings 1 Ine ‘lude d: 

37 subversive or anarchistic. 

689 criminals 

100 of immoral classes. 

53 violators of narcotic laws. 

48 mental or physical defectives. 

276 who had been previously excluded or deported. 

1,561 who remained beyond the temporary periods for which 
admitted. 

9,724 who entered without proper documents. 

791 who failed to maintain the status under which legally admitted. 

6,387 who entered without inspection or by false statements. 

35 likely to become public charges. 

144 deported on other miscellaneous charges. 


ALIENS IN DETENTION 


The average number of aliens in detention during the year was 
2,790; an average of 22,127 were under parile in accordance with the 
security provisions of the law and an average of 1,717 were kept under 
supervision pursuant to section 242 of the Immigration and Nationality 


Act. 
CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Pages 49 to 55 of the justifications relate to current problems in the 
detention and deportation activity. The principal ones are: 

(1) Procurement of travel documents for aliens ordered deported to 
U.S. 5. R., China, Poland, Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Albania. 

(2) Claims of physical persecution, if deported. 

(3) An accumulation of approximately 600 Chinese under orders of 
deportation but for whom we have been unable to procure travel 
documents for deportation to China. 

I should like to say right here, Senator, if I may, that we have come 
to a solution of this problem and we are now being issued documents 
for the deportation of Chinese. 

Senator Dirksen. What is their destination? 

Mr. Mackey. Their destination is the interior of China by way of 
Hong Kong. 

(4) Responsibility in the cases of some 25,000 aliens at large under 
orders of conditional parole, bond, or supervision pursuant to law. 

(5) Efforts of aliens and their attorneys to obtain special legislation 
for relief in individual cases. 


EFFECT OF POSITION REDUCTIONS 


The scheduled force reduction below the 1954 appropriation level 
amounts to 33 positions, consisting of 20 detention officers, 8 special 
inquiry officers, and 5 clerks. At no detention facility operated by 
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the Service can the security be considered more than barely adequate. 
For example, one camp, in which are usually held each day in excess 
of 1,000 aliens, has an authorized force of only 29 detention officers. 
This means that, allowing for the 5-day week, 3 daily shifts, and annual 
and sick leave, there are never more than 6 officers available for duty 
at this camp at any given time. Emergencies not infrequently 
reduce the number of detention officers on duty to 3 or 4. This situa- 
tion is typical of that of the other two camps. 

In recent months the aliens have become increasingly difficult to 
handle; there have been numerous escapes and attempted escapes, 
and at times riotous or near riotous conditions have prevailed. It is 
no exaggeration to state that the situation is such that it could result 
in not only mass escapes, but in the destruction of an entire camp. 


EFFECT OF OTHER EXPENSE REDUCTIONS 


A cutback of $697,000 is scheduled in items covering alien travel, 
contractual detention, hospitalization, and food for aliens. If the 
ratio between deportations overseas and those to adjacent countries 
remains about the same in 1955 as in the fiscal year 1953, this cutback 
should have no material detrimental effect upon activity looking to 
deportations to countries other than Mexico. However, it does mean 
that funds will not be available for airlift, trainlift, or buslift of 
Mexican aliens. Also, depending upon developments, the Service may 
be financially unable to accept custody of all aliens picked up by local 
law enforcement officers in the lower California and Texas areas. 


NATURALIZATION 


Accomplishments: The workload figures for the last fiscal year 
reflect the initial effect of the Immigration and Nationality Act which 
became effective December 24, 1952. Applications to petition for 
naturalization began to increase immediately after the effective date 
of the new law. The total of 113,641 completed last fiscal year 
exceeded any recent fiscal year. There was a backlog of 104,091 
petition cases pending at various stages on June 30, 1953. The em- 
phasis upon the value of citizenship stimulated by the new law and 
its attendant publicity had effect also upon applications for derivative 
citizenship certificates (up 22 percent), and applications for registry 
of record of arrival (up 85 percent). Petitions filed with the courts 
numbered 98,128 as compared with 89,803 the prior year. However, 
sufficient time had not passed by the end of the fiscal year for the 
new law to have full effect upon the volume of petitions filed with the 
courts. 

The rising trend in naturalizations, began in 1952, continued into 
1953 when 92,051 persons were naturalized. Relatively high immi- 
gration since the war, the alien address report program, the lifting of 
racial barriers to naturalization, and the easing of literacy require- 
ments for older aliens contributed to the increase. These same factors 
give a solid basis for anticipating a continued rise in naturalization. 
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DECLARATION OF INTENTION 


Declarations of intention fell off sharply during the last 6 months 
because under the new law the filing of a declaration of intention is 
not a prerequisite to naturalization, although experience is demon- 
strating that nevertheless many aliens file declarations solely for pur- 
poses of enlistment in the Armed Forces, State licenses for certain 
professions or occupations, acquisition of quarters in municipal hous- 
ing projects, or entrance into municipal educational institutions. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Miscellaneous items in the field of naturalization include 2,300 
petitions denied, 335 certificates of naturalization revoked, 8,350 
expatriations, 2,299 repatriations, 27,473 applications for derivative 
citizenship of which 24,882 were completed, 190,354 citizenship text- 
books for naturalization applicants distributed to public schools, and 
the names of 155,668 newly arrived immigrants transmitted to the 
public schools. 


CURRENT NATURALIZATION PROBLEMS 


Principal naturalization problems for the current year are set forth 
on pages 65 to 68 of the justifications. They include: 

(1) Reduction of existing backlogs and simultaneously dealing with 
a volume of work under what promises to be the largest year for 
ws —_ since the war years. 

The necessity of supplying a fingerprint card in each instance 
aan re a check of the FBI records is initiated. 

(3) Naturalization at home and abroad of members and former 
members of the Armed Forces pursuant to Public Law 86 for the 
expeditious naturalization of aliens serving at least 90 days in the 
United States Armed Forces between the outbreak of the Korean War 
and July 1, 1955. 

No slackening off in work potential is in prospect for the fiscal year 
1955. By the beginning of that fiscal year aliens admitted under the 
Displaced Persons Act will be filing petitions in increasing numbers 
and many more aliens who formerly have had to make declarations 
will have sufficient residence to petition without further waiting. For 
the next several years the Service will be under great pressure from 
various sources to expedite the naturalization of aliens who are now 
eligible for the first time for naturalization. However, the naturali- 
zation function is one in which, if necessary, backlogs can be allowed 
to accumulate at least for a brief period. 


INCREASED BACKLOG OF NATURALIZATION PETITION CASES 


As of June 30, 1953, there were 104,000 naturalization petition cases 
pending before the Service at various stages by change from 70,000 
the year before. Under employment levels as how projected it is 
estimated that this backlog will increase to about 150,000 by June 30, 
1955. The scheduled force reduction for 1955 below the 1954 appro- 
priation level amounts to 66 positions, consisting of 3 adjudicators, 
27 naturalization examiners, 33 clerks, and 3 other positions incident 
to elimination of 1 district. 
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Accomplishments: Again last fiscal year the border patrol con- 
tinued its struggle against increasingly discouraging odds. The 
force patrolled over 11 million miles, examined 2,866,000 conveyances, 
and interrogated 9,543,000 persons, 839,149 illegally entered aliens 
were apprehended; this was an increase of about 58 percent over the 
preceding year. 

Among the aliens apprehended last fiscal year 1,331 were identified 
as criminals with records; 96,333 were identified as having been pre- 
viously expelled from the United States. Smugglers of aliens ap- 
prehended were 1,540, up 37 percent over the prior year. 

Activities of the border patrol also resulted in the arrest of 2,298 
individuals for violation of other than immigration laws and de- 
livered to other agencies. The estimated total of all seizures amounted 
to about $417,000. Of particular interest to the subcommittee may 
be four large seizures, totaling 233 pounds of processed marihuana, 
made by border patrol officers within the past 6 months; and, in 
cooperation with customs agents, seizure of 19} pounds of refined 
opium. The marihuana was ‘destined to Chie ‘ago. The current retail 
value of narcotics seizures in the past 6 months exceeds $300,000 


CONDITION OF VEHICLES 


Also, I feel that specific mention should be made of the border 
patrol’s transportation equipment. Each succeeding year finds the 
fleet of automobiles, jeeps, trucks, and buses in worse condition due 
to the fact that these items of equipment are wearing out much faster 
than they can be replaced through the use of funds available for the 
purpose. In every district delays for major repairs to unserviceable 
and wornout vehicles impose a continually increasing burden on the 
remaining transportation. 

Border patrol vehicles are subjected to harder service than any other 
vehicles that come to mind, save perhaps military vehicles in combat 
areas. They are used largely in the roughest and worst kind of terrain 
and receive unavoidable abuse by being regularly overloaded with 
arrested aliens. It is not uncommon to see 10 or more aliens unloaded 
from a standard 5-passenger vehicle after having been driven for miles 
along ditch banks or over rough trails or back roads. 


BORDER PATROL OFFICERS KILLED 


Another patrol inspector was shot and killed while on duty by an 
as yet unknown assailant during the fiscal year. This brings to 36 
the number of border patrol officers who have lost their lives in the 
line of duty out of a total of 45 for the entire Service. 

Late in the fiscal year the Service was implored by citizens’ as- 
sociations, chambers of commerce, and local peace officers to use all 
possible resources toward controlling the hordes of illegal aliens 
flooding the Southwest. Reports of rebbery, rape, and pillage by 
wetbacks in that area provided ample testimony to the fact that the 
situation was, and remains serious indeed. 
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BORDER PATROL UNITS STRENGTHENED 


In the light of the extreme urgency of the situation on the Mexican 
border, border patrol units assigned to seaport work in the Balti- 
more, Norfolk, and Philadelphia areas were withdrawn for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the force on the Southern border. Similar 
action had been taken earlier in the year as to the border patrol unit 
formerly in the New York area. These units had been assigned at 
seaports initially for the purpose of searching suspect ships and 
maintaining surveillance of such ships while in port. To the extent 
that manpower permits, a limited amount of this work is now being 
performed by the investigative forces at the seaport areas mentioned. 


CURRENT BORDER PATROL PROBLEMS 


The problems facing the border patrol are tremendous. Pages 
8 to 83 of the justifications point up those most pressing. Briefly, 
they are: 

(1) A volume of illegal entries—flagrant violations of the laws of 
the United States—far beyond the capabilities of the limited force. 
(2) Increasing belligerance on the part of wetbacks. 
(3) False claims to citizenship growing out of the ease with which 
illegal entry can be effected. 

(4) An increase in organized smuggling. 

In light of the present situation with respect to control of the 
border, schedules have been revised to provide that the force will 
remain substantially the same as the current fiscal year. 


INVESTIGATING ALIENS’ STATUS 


Accomplishments last fiscal year reflect a redistribution of emphasis 
upon specified eee of the invesitgation program. There were 
completed 386,623 cases as compared with 498,878 the year before. 
The decrease in the total number of cases resulted from the concentra- 
tion of effort upon the time-consuming cases of subversives and 
racketeers. For example, we completed last year, 7,288 cases con- 
cerned with deportation on subversive grounds as compared with 
6,119 the prior year. We completed 3,395 cases concerned with 
denaturalization on subversive grounds as compared with 1,824 the 
year before. 

SUBVERSIVES AND RACKETEERS 


For the major part of the fiscal year top priority in the investigative 
activity was directed toward cases looking to the denaturalization 
and/or deportation of subversives and racketeers. To further accom- 
plishments in these types of cases the most capable and experienced 
investigators were assigned thereto, even at the expense of other work. 

All such eases, including those previously closed for lack of evidence, 
were restudied in the light of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952 and no effort spared to develop sufficient grounds for the insti- 
tution of proceedings. Special concentration on this phase of the 
program started in September 1952. By the close of the fiscal year, 
denaturalization suits had been instituted against 17 naturalized 
citizens considered to be leading racketeers in the United States. 
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These cases include Albert Anastasia, Frank Costello, Al Polizzi, Sam 
Accardi, Meyer Lansky, and others. Deportation proceedings have 
been instituted against 23 top alien racketeers, including such indi- 
viduals as Joseph Doto, alias Adonis, Jack Dragna, John LaRocca, 
Marco Reginelli, and William George Lias. 


STATUS OF TOP ALIEN DEPORTATION CASES 


Senator Dirksen. What is the status of those cases? You say 
cases have been instituted. Have they been prosecuted to a con- 
clusion and a final warrant for deportation issued and deportation 
consummated? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir, in some of them, Senator. I would have to 
get the statistics. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have the record? 

Mr. Mackey. An order of deportation has been entered and they 
are pending on appeal or in court. The Accardi case is on appeal. 

Senator Dirksen. What difficulties have you eneountered in secur- 
ing visas for them? 

Mr. Mackey. In this class we have had no difficulty in procuring 
travel documents once the final order has been entered in the case. 

Accomplishments last fiscal year also reflect increased attention 
to the cases of nonimmigrants, that is, aliens admitted to the United 
States for temporary stay, such as visitors, transits, students, treaty 
traders, government officials, crewmen, and so forth. Experience 
has shown that unless perpetual vigilance is maintained over departure 
of this class of entrant within the period specified, the admission for 
temporary stay becomes in fact an easy road to illegal permanent 
residence. Last fiscal year the force completed 34,720 investigations 
of nonimmigrants as compared with 25,077 the prior fiscal year. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS 


These problems are discussed at length on pages 94 to 101 of the 
justifications. In substance, they are: 

(1) Continuance of the specialized effort looking to denaturalization 
and/or deportation of subversives and racketeers. 

(2) A growing volume of petitions for naturalization and the con- 
current need for investigations in those cases. 

(3) Reexamination of the cases of aliens previously arrested on 
criminal charges. 

(4) Reexamination of aliens who now may be amenable to deporta- 
tion under new provisions of law relating to the deportation of crimi- 
nals. 

(5) Development for prosecution of the cases of alien crewmen who 
intentionally remain beyond the time for which they are temporarily 
granted shore leave. 

(6) An increasing number of investigation reports required inci- 
dent to the efforts of aliens and their attorneys to obtain special legis- 
lation for relief in individual cases. 

(7) The landing of stowaways from suspect ships arriving at prin- 
cipal seaports, 
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The scheduled reduction below the 1954 appropriation level amounts 
to 252 positions, consisting of 169 investigators, 80 clerks, and 3 posi- 
tions incident to elimination of 1 district. In the field of investiga- 
tion, the source material and indicated leads always overbalance the 
force available for assignment to such work. This makes necessary a 
system of priority and selectivity of the types of cases which receive 
concentration of effort. The reduction for 1955 will mean a further 
extension of the selectivity in the types of cases which can be pur- 
sued. In other words, we expect to continue the policy of doing first 
those cases which are most important from the standpoint of national 
security, and backlog to the extent necessary cases of lesser priority. 

As to the rest of it, Mr. Chairman, I should like to submit it for the 
record unless you wish me to read it. 

Senator McCarrnuy. Very well. It may appear in the record at 
this point. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


ALIEN REGISTRATION 


There were received between January 1 and June 30, 1953, a total of 2,524,453 
address reports from aliens required to report their addresses under section 265 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. The annual work volume on this pro- 
gram appears to have reached a stabilized level of slightly over 2.5 million reports. 
The cost of this program has been reduced progressively from over $1 million for 
the first report period of 1951 to the amount of $752,700 appropriated for the cur- 
rent year. Very little can be accomplished toward further cost reductions and yet 
comply with the law to the extent that the annual address reports will be of use 
to the Service and other security agencies. A reduction of $14,700 is scheduled 
for temporary employment on this program during 1955. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION RECORDS 


This activity appears separately for the first time in the current budget presen- 
tation. It includes the custody and maintenance of records and relating indexes; 
the receipt and distribution of mail, custody and maintenance of entry records, 
including verifications of arrival. These records comprise some 23 million files. 
In prior years the cost has been distributed over the principal program activities. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS 


The scheduled reduction below the 1954 appropriation level amounts to 59 
clerical positions and related expenses. The principal effect of this will be that 
the Service will not be able to set up and maintain on a current basis a complete 
central index containing the names of all aliens heretofore or hereafter admitted 
to the United States or excluded therefrom. To provide the complete index 
described by section 290 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act would 
require a force and funds considerably in excess even of that appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1954. Therefore, it would seem impracticable even to begin certain 
aspects of the central index, such as that relating to aliens admitted from Canada 
for less than 6 months 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


This activity likewise appears separately for the first time in the current budget 
presentation. It covers the services and functions of an administrative nature 
necessary to facilitate and support the operational activities of the Service. In 
prior vears the cost has been distributed over the principal program activities. 


Effect of reductions 

The total reduction in this activity amounts to $168,200. Of this, the sum of 
$148,200 results from a decrease of 36 positions and related expenses. This re- 
quires discontinuance of various work processes which, while contributing to the 
efficiency and effectiveness of operations, must be set aside as a part of the effort 
to meet the objectives prescribed by budgetary policy. 
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The balance of the reduction in this activity, $20,000, is scheduled as an antici- 
pated result of elimination of one district. A total of 10 positions and an aggre- 
gate saving of $56,000 is expected on this account as detailed on page 128 of the 
justifications. The aggregate saving has been prorated to the applicable activi- 
ties—$20,000 on general administration, $20,000 on investigations, and $16,000 
on{naturalization. 

Appropriation comparison 


The appropriation for the present fiscal year is $42, 250, 000 
Transfers to other departmental appropriations to 

meet. postage obligations incurred pursuant to 

Public Law 286 amount to 168, 000 


This leaves an adjusted appropriation of . 42, 082, 000 
For purposes of making appropriation program com- 
parisons it is customary to deduct from the current 
appropriation items of a so-called nonrecurring 
category and to add amounts required to annualize 
part-year items. The purpose of this is to restate 
on an annual basis the programs as approved by 
Congress for the current year and provide a con- 
structive basis for comparisons with like programs 
proposed for the ensuing fiscal year. These plus and 
minus items are detailed and explained on pp. 21-24 
of the justifications. The net effect is a construc- 

tive addition of +- 49, 600 


This makes a constructive appropriation base 
for 1955 of___- 42, 131, 600 


The increases above the constructive base are: 
Annual repairs at immigration stations $100, 000 
Replacement of motor vehicles and aircraft 170, 800 
+270, 800 
The item for annual repairs at immigration 
stations merely restores the amount deducted to 
arrive at a zero base, and compares with expendi- 
tures of $205,933 last fiscal year (p. 57 of the 
justifications). 
The item of $170,800 covers replacement of 100 
passenger vehicles as compared with 172 replace- 
ments authorized for this year, and replacement 
of 2 airplanes (pp. 126 and 85 of the justifications). 
Decreases from the constructive base are: 
Reduction of 640 positions and related expenses 2, 705, 400 
Reduction in amount scheduled for deportation of 
aliens (pp. 58 of the justifications) 697, 000 
3, 402, 400 


Net decrease from constructive base b 3, 131, 600 


Estimate for 1955 39, 000, 000 
CHINESE DEPORTEES 


Senator McCarruy. | notice on page 9 you refer to 600 Chinese 
under orders of deportation. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCartuy. Do you have any way of knowing whether 
these particular Chinese are Communist Chinese or loyal to the 
Republic of China? 

Mr. Macxry. Most of them are Chinese that have been here for 
some time, Mr. Chairman. Many of them are ship deserters. Others 
are those who attempted to enter as citizens of the United States by 
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fraud or misrepresentation. Just as to how many of those are of the 
Communist class, | do not know. 

Senator McCarrny. If you succeed in deporting them, will they 
have a choice of going to Formosa or the mainland of China. 

Mr. Mackey. They have already been given that choice, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. They have chosen to go to the mainland, have 
they not? 

Mr. Mackey. They have not chosen to go to either place. Most of 
them have claimed that they will be politically persecuted if returned 
to China. But they have been given the choice of returning to 
Formosa. In most cases they have refused to return to Formosa. 
They would prefer to remain here. 


PROCEDURE WITH COMMUNIST DEPORTEES 


Senator McCarruy. In handling these deportation cases, when 
you are deporting someone who is a citizen of one of the Iron Curtain 
countries, where he makes the claim that he would be persecuted or 
executed if he were returned, what do you do? How do you handle 
a situation like that? 

Mr. Mackey. We give him a hearing. We, of course, work con- 
currently with the State Department in those cases. If a finding is 
made with the concurrence of the State Department that he would 
not be politically or physically persecuted, we of course proceed with 
the deportation. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you have any trouble getting travel 
documents? 

Mr. Mackey. We do, ves, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. In the case of these 600 Chinese, who issues 
those travel documents? 

Mr. Mackey. We usually get those from the British consul in 
New York which permits us to carry them through British Hong Kong. 

Senator Dirksen. And then they clear through Hong Kong? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Will they be cleared also out of Hong Kong 
into China? 

Mr. Mackey. They will, sir. 

Senator McCartuy. Who does that? 

Mr. Mackry. The British authorities. 

Senator McCartruy. You mean the British can clear them into 
Red China? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I suppose they have an understanding at Hong 
Kong with the officials of China. 

Mr. Mackey. This is a privilege to transit Hong Kong on the way 
to China. 

Senator McCartuy. What if they are going directly from the 
United States to some Red Chinese port; who would clear them then? 

Mr. Macxry. We have no means of sending them direct. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, you clear them with the 
British through Hong Kong into Red China. 

Mr. Mackey. That is our only means of deportation to China 
today, by way of Hong Kong. 
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Senator McCarruy. What if a Chinese maintains that he is anti- 
Communist, that he will be executed immediately when he gets into 
Red China; does that hold up the deportation? 

Mr. Mackey. It certainly does, yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. Permanently, or temporarily? 

Mr. Macxry. At least until we can ascertain whether or not there 
is justification for his claim. 

Senator McCarruy. Have you deported some who made that 
claim? 

Mr. Mackry. Yes, we have in the past, but for the past year and a 
half, Mr. Chairman, we have not been able to deport Chinese. It is 
only recently that we have been able to get travel documents for them 
to go through Hong Kong. I might say that none of these people are 
being deported, where it would appear that they might be subject to 
physical or political persecution. 

Senator McCarruy. Incidentally, how long have you been in this 
particular department? 

Mr. Mackey. 23 years. 

Senator McCartuy. Then you would have a fairly good background 
of knowledge of this? 

Senator McCarran. Fairly good? He has an excellent background. 


RUSSIAN INCIDENT 


Senator McCarruy. Let us make it excellent. We hear, I guess 
you call it rumors from time to time, that certain people who are 
deported have been subsequently executed in Iron Curtain countries. 
I know it is almost impossible for us to follow through the deportation, 
but have you received any reports that you consider reliable that any 
of the people who were deported over the past 10 years 

Mr. Mackey. I only know of one, Senator. That was 1 of 2 Rus- 
sians that defected and came to the United States some 3 years ago. 
I think his name was Varsov. Off the record, if I may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator McCarruy. That was one of the Russian fliers, 

Mr. Mackry. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCartuy. Who was assigned to his case here in this 
country? 

Mr. Mackey. May I go off the record, sir? 

Senator McCarruy. | would frankly like to have it on the record 
unless there is some reason to have it off. 

Mr. Mackey. Then we can put it on the record. We were ap- 
proached by the Army. These men had defected. They had been 
screened, and they felt that they would like to bring them here for 
further exploitation. 

Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman, there is not very much use in 
staying off the record in a public hearing with the press present. 

Senator McCartuy. The press is here taking it down, so the 
reporter might take it down also. 

What did Charles Thayer have to do with those two Russian cases? 

Mr. Mackey. Nothing that I know of. 1 do not recall. 

Senator McCarrnuy. Was he not assigned to look after them and 
take care of their trip, and all that sort of thing? 
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Mr. Mackey. He is one of our investigators. If he is the Thayer 
that 1 have in mind, he was one of those probably assigned to keep 
him under surveillance. 

Senator McCarruy. He was the man who recommended that this 
man be returned to Russia, was he not, if you know? 

Mr. Mackey. I do not know, Senator. It came to me, or we 
learned that this particular individual was going to the Soviet Em- 
bassy, and we arranged to take him into custody. 

Senator McCarran. Did you refer to the Thayer who was the 
consul in Munich? 

Senator McCarruy. And since has been suspended; yes. 

Mr. Mackey. No, sir. The Thayer I had in mind was one of my 
investigators. 

Senator McCarran. That would be in the State Department. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sit 

Senator McCarruy. Did not the State Department handle the 
trips of these two Russians, do the booking and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Mackey. My understanding was that they were brought over 
by the Army. I may be mistaken in that, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. If you do not know, I will not take up your 
time. You know of only one case in which vou had what you con- 
sidered reliable information that he was executed when sent back? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. In that case you felt you were justified in 
sending him back, because it was reported he was visiting the Soviet 
Embassy and thought you had reason to suspect his loyalty to this 
country. 

Mr. Mackey. That is right. 

Senator McCarrny. Is that the situation? 

Mr. Mackey. Exactly right, sir. 














HONG KONG DEPORTEE PROBLEM 














Senator Dirxsen. Mr. Mackey, do you monitor that Hong Kong 
situation pretty well, or do you not have the facilities for doing it, 
other than the reports you get? 

Mr. Mackey. We do not have the facilities. 

Senator Dirksen. My understanding from the British Government 
in Hong Kong last year was that the problem was not letting people 
get into Hong Kong; the problem was on the Chinese side of letting 
them go into Red China, and that they were making a real effort to 
keep anybody out of Red China. So that when these people go back 
to Hong Kong, there is a presumption I think that is as far as they go 
and you add to the population pressure of that area. That is a 
Crown port, a free port. 

Mr. Mackey. When these people reach Hong Kong, Senator, we 
regard the order of deportation as having been executed. We get 
them out of the country. Just what disposition the British make of 
them on arrival, I am not informed. 

Senator Dirksen. But if they take pains to exclude them even 
after they get to Hong Kong, you have no great concern, then, about 
the execution of these people for getting out of Hong Kong because 
they will not let them into Red China. You have an idea under 
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detention and deportation where you say 791 who failed to maintain 
the status under which they were legally admitted. What would 
constitute a change of status? 

Mr. Mackery. Overstayed visitors. They are the persons admitted 
for 60 days, more or less, and who failed to depart at the termination 
of stay. Perhaps a student. 

Senator Dirksen. I thought those would be included in the 1,561 
who remained beyond their temporary periods for which they were 
admitted. 

STUDENTS 


Mr. Mackey. That is true. Those are people that were admitted 
here, for instance, as students, who failed to maintain the status of a 
student, or as treaty traders or other nonimmigrant classes who failed 
to maintain the status. The 1,561 are what we call remained longer 
cases—remained longer than permitted by law. 

Senator McCarran. The 791 applies to students? 

Mr. Mackey. That class. I do not have that broken down, but | 
can break that down for you. 

Senator McCarran. Do any of your assistants have the number of 
students who came here and who did not carry out their intention? 

Mr. Devaney. I do not think we have it broken down. They are 
not included in the new act as nonimmigrants. 

Senator McCarran. Is the percentage high with respect to students 
as compared with the total that comes in? 

Mr. Devaney. No, I think it is relatively small. There were a 
number of Chinese students that undoubtedly were good students and 
could not go back to China when the situation broke out over there, 
and they had to stay here. I would say the vast majority of them 
abide by their status. 


COMMENTS ON PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED 


Senator Dirksen. This problem you refer to in connection with 
detention and deportation which is No. 5 on page 9 of your statement, 
you say among other problems are the efforts of aliens and their at- 
torneys to obtain special legislation for relief in individual cases. 
There you are referring to, I take it, the number of private bills which 
have been introduced in both branches of Congress to stay deportation 
proceedings? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Would you care to amplify your answer on that? 

Mr. Mackey. The private bill procedures have grown up like 
Topsy over the years. I believe right in this 83d Congress we have 
several thousand private bills pe nding. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have a breakdown indicating how many 
bills of this nature have been introduced, let us say, in the last 5 or 
10 years? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir; we have. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have it now? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I would be rather interested in your figure and 
the details you can supply for the record. 
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NUMBER OF BILLS INTRODUCED IN CURRENT AND PRIOR YEARS 


Mr. Mackey. I am told that 2,922 were introduced last year, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. What was it the year before? 

Mr. Mackey. For the fiscal year of 1953, in the Senate, 905 bills 
were introduced; the House, 2,017; a total of 2,922. 

For the fiscal year 1952, in the Senate, 741; in the House, 1,380; 
total, 2,121. That is all we have, 1952 and 1953. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have the number of bills introduced to 
date’ in 1954? 

Mr. Mackey. In the current session? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Mr. Mackry. From July 1, 1953, to March 12, 1954, in the Senate, 
305; 693 in the House; total, 998. 


EFFECT OF PRIVATE BILL ON DEPORTATION CASE 


Senator McCarruy. Am I correct that introduction of a bill in the 
Senate automatically holds up a man’s deportation, but the introduc- 
tion of a bill does not? 

Mr. Mackey. No, sir. There is a little misunderstanding there, 
Mr. Chairman. It is not the invariable practice to hold up deporta- 
tion whether the bill is in the House or the Senate. As a matter of 
courtesy to the Congress, we do on the House side proceed with depor- 
tation unless we get a formal request from the House side for a report 
on the bill. On the Senate side, we have held up except in those 
cases—and this relates to both Houses—where we felt that there is 
no justification for the bill, and then we would take it up with the 
individual Member of Congress. 

Senator McCarruy. I was not criticizing the practice. I was just 
curious 

Mr. Mackey. I know you wanted it clarified, and I am glad you 
gave me that opportunity. 

Senator Dirksen, Are these all deportation bills or otherwise? 

Mr. Mackey. I would say the majority of them are deportation 
bills; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate during the last year, or the year before, 
entered into agreement whereby if the committee as a whole thought 
a bill was justified, it would advise the Immigration Service, and 
upon that advice they would hold up. If the committee did not 
act, then the Immigration Service was free to proceed. 

Mr. Macxnry. That is the substance of it, Senator McCarran. A 
tabled bill, we would regard as a rejected bill. 
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ALIENS EXPELLED MAINLY MEXICAN CASES 


Senator Dirksen. I notice, Mr. Mackey, in your border patrol, 
96,000 plus people were identified as having been previously expelled 
from the United States. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Are those mainly Mexican border cases? 

Mr. Mackey. I would say the majority of them are; yes, sir. 
What we call repeaters, Senator Dirksen. 


COMMENTS ON VEHICLE REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Senator Dirksen. | think you ought to amplify a little bit what 
you have said here about the deficiencies in your transportation 
equipment, because I can fully appreciate that if your men cannot get 
over that terrain and they cover rather large areas, certainly it handi- 
caps them. I notice the General Services Administration Adminis- 
trator yesterday said we are wasting $40 million a year on using 
overage equipment. It would seem to be in the interest of economy 
if we gave some real attention to it, if that is the case. I suppose 
your amplification relates to breakdowns when the vehicles are not 
serviceable, probably overuse of oil and gasoline, and everything else 
that goes with it. But certainly we should not overlook an oppor- 
tunity to effectuate not only economy, but improve the efficiency of 
vour force, and step it up very materially if that can be done. I think 
you ought to submit us a little more detailed data on this subject 

Mr. Mackey. | think that is in the justification, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I take it that in the justification you show the 
age of the vehicle? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Are you asking for a number of new vehicles? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir; 100 for replacement only. 

Senator McCartuy. The record will show at this point the justifi- 
cation filed in support of the vehicle replacement program. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


PASSENGER-VEHICLE REPLACEMENTS 


As on June 30, 1954, the Service will be operating with a fleet of 1,014 passenger 
vehicles consisting of 954 sedans, 44 buses, and 16 station wagons. The average 
age of all passenger vehicles as of that date will be approximately 3.6 years. 
Replacements proposed for the fiscal year 1955 are 97 sedans and 3 buses. The 
replacement of only 100 passenger vehicles during the fiscal year 1955 will increase 
slightly the average fleet age and result in the average passenger vehicle having a 
registered mileage of about 52,000 by June 30, 1955. Passenger vehicles used 
by the Service average approximately 14,000 miles per annum. At the end of 
the fiscal year 1954 Service passenger vehicles by age group will have the following 
mileage record: 
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SEDANS 


Model ? Number of 


. 
vehicles Mileage 


1954 169 14, 000 
1953 3 160 28, 000 
1962 é 195 | 42, 000 
1951_.. 155 | 56, 000 
1950 f 135 70, 000 
1949 ) 106 84, 000 
1048 i 34 | 98, 000 


STATION WAGONS 


| 
| 


} 


Total 


NOTE Replacement of sedans is estimated on the basis of a gross cost of $1,400 per vehicle, net $1,200; 
replacement of buses on the basis of $9,200 per vehicle gross, net $6,200. Anticipated receipts for the sale 
of old vehicles are reflected in the estimaved appropriation reimbursements for the fiseal year 1955. 


MONITORING OF TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS 


Senator McCarrny. Let me ask 1 or 2 questions, Mr. Mackey, 
on an entirely différent subject. We have discovered in the last few 
days that certain of the bureaus, even if they do not ask for any 
appropriation for that purpose, have been spending money monitoring 
the telephone conversations with the Hill. Without expressing 
whether I think that is right or wrong, I am just curious whether or 
not your department engages in that practice also, and if so, roughly 
the number of man-hours spent on it. 

Mr. Mackey. It is not being done in my shop, Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarruy. As far as you know, that practice has not 
been in effect in Immigration? 

Mr. Mackey. No, sir, as far as I know. 

Senator McCarruy. As I say, I am not trying to express an 
opinion as to whether or not in certain cases it might be necessary, 
but I think if a department itself is doing that as a general practice, 
it should be done aboveboard and ask for an appropriation for that. 

Mr. Mackey. You mean by recording of conversations? 

Senator McCarruy. Either recording by a mechanical device or 
by a stenographer. 

Mr. Mackey. We may ask a stenographer to get on the phone to 
get certain data usually with the knowledge of the person on the other 
end 
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Senator McCarruy. In other words, if somebody calls and you 
need the name and address and the bac kground, you have to take 
that down. 

Mr. Mackey. That is right. 

Senator McCarray. But you do not indulge in the practic e of 
having someone listen in and take down all the conversation? 

Mr. Mackey. No, sir. Of course, most of my phone calls come 
from our field services. In those cases it is necessary to have some- 
one, a stenographer, listening in to get the data that is necessary. 
But when talking to a Member of Congress, I usually say, ‘‘Senator, 
do you mind if 1 put my stenographer on to get this.” 

~Senator McCarruy. In other words, the monitoring is when the 
Senator, Congressman, or other public officials know you are taking 
down the material. 

Mr. Mackey. That is right. 

Senator McCarruy. You do not use any mechanical devices. 

Mr. Mackey. None; no, sir; not in connection with telephones. 


EFFECT OF APPROPRIATION DECREASE 


Senator Dirksen. I| have just one residual question. In your open- 
ing statement, you say that your appropriation request will be 
$3,250,000 less than the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Can you get along with it, Mr. Mackey, and do 
an efficient job? 

Mr. Mackry. To keep within that ceiling we have to watch 
expenditures very carefully. We have curtailed travel and other 
expenses, and by eliminating one immigration district with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, by the closing down of preexamination 
stations in Canada and other economy moves, we believe that we 
can keep within that ceiling. 

Senator McCarran. Is that not an important examination station 
in Canada? 

Mr. Mackry. We found that the service rendered there, Senator 
McCarran, in a great majority of the cases was that rendered to 
citizens of Canada who would go to our office, we will say, in Montreal 
or Toronto and other places, who were pree .xamined, but would also 
have to be again examined when they arrived at the port of entry. 
It was a duplic ation of work. We have not curtailed all preexamina- 
tion in Canada. We do still have preflight examination in Canada. 

Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go into the 
breakdown of why this cut was distributed the way it was. 

Inspection for admission into the United States, reduction of 190 
positions and related expenses. Why did you eliminate 190 positions 
from the inspection for admission into the United States? Is not 
that one of your most sensitive positions and most important? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. Let me get into these justifications for a 
moment. 

Senator McCartuy. May I interrupt? We have the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian here. There is a quorum call upstairs. I know that 
a number of the Senators are very interested, including yourself, I 
believe, in this question of the handling of alien property, especially 
in view of the Senate committee’s recommendation that it all be 
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disposed of. Rather than try to rush him through now, if you have 
no objection, we will excuse the Alien Property Custodian and have 
him return at a later date set by the committee. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator McCarran. There is a quorum eall, Mr. Chairman. What 
is your pleasure? 

Senator McCarruy. I assume you have a number of questions. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. I do not think this should be rushed. 
Mr. Chairman, I want to say for the record that I think there is no 
way in the world so effective to destroy a bill as to destroy the appro- 
priation which sustains the bill. That seems to me like tha way it 
is working as regards the Immigration Act. 

Senator McCarruy. In that connection, Senator, let me ask the 
witness a question. I think Senator McCarran makes a very impor- 
tant point there. If you pass a piece of legislation and then do not 
appropriate enough money to make sure that it is carried out, or 
enforced, it is a waste of time passing the legislation. 


BUDGET BURBAU REDUCTION 


Senator McCarruy. I would like to ask you this question. How 
much did the Bureau of the Budget cut your original request? 

Mr. Mackey. $1,137,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarruy. We just got a call from the Senate floor. We 
have to go up now. We can either ask you to come back at 4 o’clock 
this afternoon hoping the full committee meeting will be ended by 
then, and J assume it willbe. If we do that, we run the risk of keeping 
you waiting in the anteroom and I know you are too busy to be asked 
to cool your heels back there. 

Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request that the 
matter go over until tomorrow morning at some time because some of 
us have other matters already set for this afternoon. 

Senator McCarruy. I think you are right. ‘This is too important 
to hurry through it. 

The Alien Property Custodian is coming at 9:30. Let us put that 
off for the time being. Will you contact him and tell him he will not 
be here at 9:30. Can you be here at 9:30 tomorrow morning? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCartuy. We will resume tomorrow morning at 9:30. 

(Thereupon at 12:15 p. m., Wednesday, March 24, 1954, a recess 
was taken until Thursday, March 25, 1954, at 9:30 a. m.) 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE, AND 
THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1955 


THURSDAY, MARCH 25, 1954 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEB ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:30 a. m., in room 
F—37, the Capitol, Hon. Everett McKinley Dirksen (acting chairman 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Dirksen, Ferguson, McCarran and Ellender. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF A. R. MACKEY, COMMISSIONER; E. A. LOUGHRAN, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER; A. C. DEVANEY, ASSISTANT COM- 
MISSIONER; DALE FRANCIS, BUDGET OFFICER; S. A. AND- 
RETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


CLARIFYING STATEMENT ON THREAT TO INTERNAL SECURITY 


Senator Dipksen. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Mackey, we will resume. Did we get over your entire state- 
ment yesterday? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir, we did. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make a statement this morning just to clarify something that is in the 
record that has been a matter of controversy. That is at page 79 of 
justifications. Two statements appear in the formal budget anal- 
ysis which in the light of publicity given to them following the hearings 
before the House committee should, I believe, be further explained 
and clarified. 

Senator DirksEN. You are speaking now about the paragraph under 
the threat to internal security? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. These statements appear on page 79 under 
the paragraph heading ‘Threat to Internal Security.”’ 

The first of these statements reads as follows: 

As reported elsewhere in these justifications, it was recently discovered 

Senator Dirksen. Where are you reading, Mr. Mackey? That is 
not the way this text reads. It begins, “Harvest of dangerous by- 
products.” 
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Mr. Macxry. I beg your pardon. Let us drop down to the third 
sentence, right after the interrogation point. 

As reported elsewhere in these justifications, it was recently discovered that 


approximately 100 present and past members of the Communist Party had been 
crossing daily into the United States in the El Paso area. 


CROSSINGS AT EL PASO 


I would like to clarify that, Mr. Chairman, by this statement. 
Thousands of persons cross back and forth from Mexico to the United 
States daily. In fact, there are more crossings at the port of El Paso 
than any other port of entry. The Service is continually conducting 
investigations to determine whether any of these might possibly be 
inadmissible to the United States. We are particularly concerned 
with inadmissibility on subversive and security grounds. Some 
months ago as a result of this continued study, we identified a number 
of persons as members or former members of the Communist Party of 
Mexico. 

Senator Ferauson. Were they Mexicans? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes. 


Senator Frerruson. I notice you use the words ‘“‘had been crossing.” 
REVALIDATION OF CROSSING CARDS 


Mr. Mackey. I am trying to clarify that now. Some 100 of these 
were among those who had been crossing into the United States, and 
their entry into the country was immediately stopped. Continuing 
investigation undoubtedly will reveal additional persons in this class, 
and they also will be prevented from entering the country. 

As soon as we discovered them we invalidated their border-crossing 
cards. 

Senator Frerauson. What were they doing, coming across and 
gathering information and carrying it back? 


COMMUTERS AND MOVIEGOERS 


Mr. Mackrny. No, sir; they were commuters to shop and to go to 
the movies. Some of them may have; we do not know. 

Senator Ferauson. They did not come to work. 

Mr. Mackey. No, sir. They were border-crosser commuters at 
the port of Juarez or El Paso. 


SCREENING OF IMMIGRANTS TO CANADA 


The second statement in the report reads as follows: 


In the years since World War II more than 770,000 European aliens have been 
admitted to Canada as immigrants. It is understood that security screening, of 
such aliens (consistent with the definition of the term as applied in this country) 
has been practically nonexistent. 

I would like to clarify that. Following the release of this state- 
ment, I was informed by an official of the Canadian Government that 
the methods of screening individuals applying for admission into that 
country are in many respects similar to those employed by this 
country. I would appreciate it if this statement could be made a 
part of the record as clarification of that made in the budget estimates. 


eee fic 
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Senator Fercuson. That is the statement you have just now made? 

Mr. Mackry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. What Canada told you? 

Mr. Mackry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Speaking of these hundreds who have gone 
back and forth at El] Paso, did you apprehend them at the border 
and keep, them from entering the country, or were they apprehended 
after they got into the country? 

Mr. Mackey. We stopped them at the port of entry on this proce- 
dure which required a revalidation of outstanding border-crossing 
cards. When they came for revalidation, it was then we lifted their 
cards and prevented their entry. 

Senator Dirksen. Senator McCarran, I understand you had some 
questions you wanted to ask Mr. Mackey. 

Senator McCarran. Yes; but I would not like to break in now 


PURPOSE OF CLARIFYING STATEMENTS 


Senator FerGuson. What is the purpose of changing these state- 
ments? Is it because a debate started on the floor? 

Mr. Mackey. That is right. I think it became controversial and 
there was ® misinterpretation of what was intended. 

Senator Ferauson. You still think there is a threat when there are 
illegal entries? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes; there is still a threat there and we are doing 
all we can to prevent it. 

Senator Frrauson. This statement about Canada, outside of the 
fact that Canada in allowing people to come into her country, you do 
not take it for granted now that there is no Communist that came into 
Canada? 

Mr. Mackey. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator McCarran. The fact of the matter is, the screening into 
Canada is not as careful as it is in this country. 

Mr. Mackey. After talking to Mr. Gilmore of the Canadian 
Embassy I am disposed to believe that they do have a very careful 
screening process, Senator McCarran, for those applying for admission 
into Canada. 

Senator McCarran. My advice has been otherwise, although I will 
confess I have not gone into it. 

Mr. Mackey. They have practically the same grounds of exclusion 
that we have in our own new law. 


DOCUMENTS REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION TO CANADA 


Senator Fercuson. Does Canada admit anyone from the British 
Isles automatically? 

Mr. Mackry. No, I think they have to have documents to be 
admitted to Canada. 

Senator Fercuson. Not like we are with Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Mackry. No. The British subjects from the Commonwealth 
do require documents into Canada. ‘That is my understanding. 

Senator FerGuson. Are they screened just the same as from other 
countries? 

Mr. Mackey. I have to assume that they are, but I do not know. 
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Senator Fercuson. Is that assumption based on any evidence? 
Mr. Mackey. Only from my conversations with representatives of 
the Canadian Government. 


THOROUGHNESS OF CANADIAN SCREENING 


Senator McCarran. I wonder how thoroughly they have gone into 
it? I will tell you the reason I ask that question. It is that my gen- 
eral information is that they are lax in their screening into C anada. | 
have not very much to back up that statement except from statements 
that have been made to me. 

Mr. Mackey. I base my opinions on conversations with Mr. Gil- 
more, who, I think, is the First Secretary of the Canadian Embassy here 
in Washington. 

Senator McCarran. Another statement that has been made to me 
is that a high percentage of those who are admitted to Canada, head 
for the American boundary. 

Mr. Mackey. No doubt many of them do, Senator McCarran. 

Senator McCarran. Our boundary guard is being cut down by this 
very appropriation bill; is it not? 

Mr. Mackey. Most of our problems along the border arise in the 
spring and the summer and the fall. Of course, during the winter 
months most of the Canadian border is snowed in. It is certainly not 
an airtight surveillance that we have on the Canadian border with the 
present manpower. 

Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman, has the Senator concluded? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, I have concluded. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL AND FUNDS FOR INSPECTION 


Senator McCarran. Yesterday I started to propound a series of 
questions to Mr. Mackey relative to cuts which have been assessed 
against the Immigration Service. Mr. Mackey was just starting to 
explain why a reduction of 190 in personnel and a money cut of 
$448,300 had been assessed against inspection for admission into the 
United States, a most important activity. 

Mr. Mackey, I wonder if you could tell me why 190 persons were 
eliminated from that particular service? Let me go back a little bit. 
As I understand it, the cut was general and not specific when it came 
from the budget. Then you had to allocate the cuts through your 
various services. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Why did you allocate so heavily toward that 
particular item? 


ACTUAL INSPECTION UNIT VACANCIES 


Mr. Mackey. Senator McCarran, those 190 positions were not all 
positions that had been filled and from which bodies were removed. 

Senator McCarran. You mean they were vacant already? 

Mr. Mackry. Some were positions that had not been filled. 

Senator McCarran. How many? 

Mr. Mackey. I will have to ask my personnel man to go into that. 

Senator McCarran. I just want to see what the percentage is. 
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Mr. Loueuran. Under the current year’s appropriation we had 
108 additional positions for 1954. We filled approximately 98 of 
those positions. The remainder we did not fill 

Senator McCarran. Why was that? 

Mr. Loueuran. Because at the start of the fiscal year the Bureau of 
the Budget took a reserve on some of our money. 


BUREAU OF BUDGET RESERVE 


Mr. Anpretrra. The Bureau of the Budget reserved $1,332,000 out 
of the 1954 money right at the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, the money we appropriated 
to carry out this work was reserved by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. So you could not employ the personnel? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. How prevalent is that practice? 


REDUCTION IN CEILING 


Mr. Anprerta. We went all the way through this budget and had 
to reserve funds wherever possible in order to meet the impact of a 
cut in fiscal year 1955 rather than have a violent readjustment start- 
ing July 1. It makes good sense to start reducing gradually through 
the year by attrition and not filling vacancies so nobody would get 
hurt when we came up to the July 1 budget. Of course, our ceiling 
was substantially reduced in the first place by the cues au of the 
Budget. In order to fit within that pattern we had to follow that 
practice. 

Senator McCarran. As I understand it, after the bill passes the 
Congress, and a certain amount is allowed for each one of these items, 
then the budget comes in and reduces or freezes a part of it. 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes; the budget did that with the 1954 appropria- 
tion. 

Senator Dirksen. May I ask at this point, did the budget cut you 
or did you cut your own estimates before you got before the Budget 
Bureau? 

Mr. Anpretrta. In 1955 we cut our own because we had to meet 
the President’s ceiling. 

Senator McCarran. That is for 1955. 

Mr. Anpretta. That is right. 

Senator Fercuson. That was done last October? 

Mr. AnpreTtra. That was done last summer some time when we 
got our ceiling. We had to fit under that ceiling all of the departmental 
operations. Of course, in considering all of them we had to strike a 
balance in order to meet that set figure. As part of that, the Attorney 
General determined that under the circumstances there was little 
choice but to get along with a cut of some two million in Immigration, 
and of course the budget took another million from it after it went 
over there. 
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COMMENTS ON EFFECTIVENESS OF MCCARRAN-WALTERS ACT 


Senator McCarran. I made the statement yesterday morning, 
and at the hazard of repetition I will repeat it, that there is no more 
successful way to make inefficient or incompetent an act of Congress 
than to destroy the appropriation necessary for the implementation 
of that act. This bill is under attack. It has been under attack and 
has been criticized and its authors have been criticized all over the 
country. 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Mackey, what your opinion is as to 
whether or not the bill itself is working successfully? 

Mr. Mackey. In my opinion the bill is working successfully. The 
bill with our experience has proved very effective, particularly in 
connection with the control not only of crewmen, but also of the 
subversive, immoral, and criminal classes. 

Senator Ferauson. Does it affect the innocent? Is it a hardship 
on the innocent? 

Mr. Mackey. No; I do not think so, Senator. Of course, every 
alien suspected is, of course, questioned. 

Senator Frrauson. He is presumed to be innocent? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, and he is questioned. 

Senator Frereuson. I am talking about the actual innocent. You 
said what it did accomplish against certain people. Then there is 
always the claim that this bill is one that just destroys the innocent 

Mr. Mackey. I cannot go along with that, Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Fercuson. That is why I am asking you. 

Mr. Mackey. No; I cannot go along with it. 

Senator Fercuson. You are operating the bill. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. I do not believe any Congress could pass 
any immigration bill that would be satisfactory to everybody. 

Senator Ferauson. But do you find hardships in here, and if so, 
what are they? 


NEED FOR AUTHORITY TO GRANT PREEXAMINATION 


Mr. Mackey. Take the matter of preexamination; I personally 
believe that perhaps we should have authority by way of legislation 
to grant the privilege of preexamination in order to prevent some 
aliens who have acquired a nonquota status under the new law or 
who are in a position to receive an immigration visa if they were 
before an American consulate applying for that visa, I think if we 
had the authority to grant preexamination in the case where a person 
comes from Europe and permit him to go to Canada instead of requir- 
ing him to go back to Europe before a consulate there, I think it 
would serve a very useful purpose and alleviate hardship. 

Senator Fercuson. Take a Detroit case; the old custom was that 
he could go across to Windsor and make an application at Windsor and 
be reentered, is that right? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Does the present law require him to go back 
to his native country? 

Mr. Mackey. Mr. Devaney handles that very phase of our work, 
Senator Ferguson. 
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SITUATION WITH HARDSHIP CASES 








Mr. Drevannry. For some months after the act went into effect, we 
were faced with a number of real hardship cases involving aliens 
married to American citizens. You know the Immigration and 
Nationality Act permits both the husband and wife to have a non- 
quota status and of course that law increased that group. Many of 
them were actually here and could not depart to any country. They 
could not obtain visas to get into some country. We presented that 
whole matter to the representatives of the joint committee and just 
recently they agreed, and the Department and Service agreed, that 
on the basis of the saving clause, we could permit a greater portion of 
these people to go to Canada under the preexamination rule. You 
will recall that in the Immigration and Nationality Act, section 245 
permits the adjustment of status in the United States without even 
leaving the United States of those who fit within the provisions of the 
statute. That has been an extremely helpful provision because it 
saved the people from leaving the country. They were still in a bona 
fide status when they applied for the status; they had the nonquota 
status as provided in the law. 

The first group I was talking about were the people here in an illegal 
status. Some had been here for years. They could not go anywhere. 
So as I say, the joint committee did permit us to reenact as it were the 
old preexamination rule only to that limit. 

Senator Ferauson. Then you did work that out? 

Mr. Devaney. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. That was a hardship that was worked out? 

Mr. Mackny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know of any other hardships that have 
not been worked out? 

Mr. Devaney. There are still, I suspect, some groups that will not 
fall within that particular area, but I think largely the family groups 
are now being taken care of. 

Senator Ferauson. And have been worked out? 










STATUS OF 





FOURTH PREFERENCE VISA PETITIONS 
Mr. Devaney. Yes; that is right. It is true that, for example, 
under the Italian quota we have approved to date somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 36,000 fourth preference visa petitions. That 
is brothers and sisters and sons and daughters. Obviously the 
Italian quota will not take care of that large amount for quite some 
time. There has come along, of course, the Refugee Relief Act, that 
does permit an additional 15,000. Of course, the bill that is pending 
on the House side now, and I believe passed by the House, the 
Chauncey Reed bill, would permit a reallocation of 45,000 refugee 
provisions to include the brother and sister item. 
Senator Fercuson. That would work out that hardship. 








JUSTIFICATION FOR DENIAL OF HBARING ON ENTRY APPLICATION 






Mr. Devaney. Yes; that would work out that group. The claim 
that has been made many times in security cases, for example, where 
we do not permit a hearing initially where an individual applies for 
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admission, and we have security information, we are required under 
the statute and regulations to stop his entry into the United States 
temporarily until we have a chance to evaluate the evidence. 

The argument was advanced in many publications, it is unfair, the 
man has not been given a hearing, he has not been confronted with 
your evidence. The obvious answer is we cannot for the simple 
reason the evidence is confidential. That story, as you may recall, 
has been picked up in many publications. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean the evidence is such that it would be 
against our security. 

Mr. Devaney. That is right. 

Senator Fercuson. That is why you say it is confidential? 

Mr. Devanry. That is right. 

Senator Fereuson. To give that evidence to the public and to the 
man himself. 

Mr. Devaney. That is right. 

Senator Fereuson. That could harm the United States security; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Devannry. I would like to say for the record that we make a 
very determined effort in those cases to protect not only the Govern- 
ment but the individual, for certainly a great deal of harm can come 
to a man if he is denied entry into the United States, and that blot is 
upon him. 

Senator McCarran. Of course, the criticism that comes to that 
phase comes from a fallacious standpoint. In other words, entry 
into this country is not aright. It isa privilege. The United States 
has the right to protect its internal security against enemies that 
might come here. The criticism comes from a fallacious standpoint. 


COMMENTS ON NATURALIZATION CASES BACKLOG UNDER POSITION 
REDUCTION PROGRAM 


I would like to touch on 1 or 2 other matters, Mr. Chairman. 
see the Alien Property Custodian is here and wants to be heard. 

With reference to naturalization, there is a cut of 66 places there. 
Mr. Mackey, I am in receipt of a number of communications that 
there is a terrific backlog in these naturalization cases. In other 
words, people are standing by for a long time, standing in line, so to 
speak, for the processes of naturalization. Why should that cut take 
place? 

Mr. Mackey. That is very true, Senator McCarran. There is a 
backlog in the field of naturalization. As you know, the new act 
made many persons eligible for citizenship which were not previously 
eligible for citizenship. There again 1 would like to call on Mr. 
Loughran of Personnel to explain for the record just how we arrive 
at 66. 

Mr. Lovenran. As I mentioned a moment ago in the 408 addi- 
tional positions we received in the 1954 appropriation, approximately 
21 of those were naturalization examiner positions which we could 
not fill as a result of this reserve of funds taken by the Bureau of the 
Budget early in the fiscal year 

Senator McCarran. How many? 
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Mr. LovuGcuran. Approximately 21 naturalization examiners. 

Senator McCarran. Here you have a cut of 66. In other words, in 
allocating the money that was given to you this year by the Bureau 
of the Budget, you saw fit to eliminate 66 places in a position that is 
exceedingly sensitive. In other words, they are standing in line 
waiting for naturalization. Knowing that as you did know it, why 
would you cut so heavily in that place? 

Mr. Devaney. Senator, could I address myself to that question? 
When we had learned that these cuts had to be made and placed into 
effect, we first, of course, attempted to determine on a priority basis 
the job that we had to do. We simply cannot cut back anywhere 
on the inspection facilities. We cannot cut back in any of the areas 
where the subversive or the narcotic or the criminal is involved. So 
that actually some cut had to be taken in the field of naturalization. 
These backlogs, Senator, are pretty heavy at this time, and particu- 
larly in the larger cities. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 


INCREASE IN BACKLOG 


Mr. Devaney. But it is due to the fact, of course, that many of 
these displaced persons that have come into the United States are 
now getting sufficient residence, plus the fact that we cut out the 
declaration of intention and the racial groups, the Japanese, and it is 
suddenly an avalanche of work. 


Senator McCarran. That is right. 

Mr. Devaney. We are taking every step administratively we can 
to relieve that situation. Perhaps we can carry on that way and 
eat into that backlog; I do not know. 

Senator McCarran. I am only speaking from the complaints that 
come in by way of communication. When I see this cut of 66, 66 in 
that large field would not ordinarily seem to be very much. But 
nevertheless, when you know of that backlog, the new immigration 
bill affected the Asiatics and some of those, and from the west coast 
we get a great complaint from the backlog of standing in line waiting 
for naturalization. Then you see here where you have cut that 
particular place down from what it is, and it seems to me that 66 
could have been saved and put on some other activity. 

Mr. Louauran. Senator, may I say that 45 positions out of that 
total of 66 decrease were part of the increase which we got for this 
year. Twenty-one of them, as I mentioned previously, were 
naturalization examiners. The additional are a few adjudicators and 
mostly clerks. 

Senator McCarran. I am not criticizing. I am only commenting 
I am not going to criticize on anything that is under Mr. Mackey, 
because I have watched his work too long to criticize that. 

Mr. Mackey. Thank you, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I know his heart is in this work, and I know 
he is efficient in this work, and I know he cut where he had to cut. | 
just ask these questions to see if we cannot clarify the situation a little. 
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POSITION DECREASES ON INVESTIGATION 





OF ALIENS 





You have, on “Investigation of aliens,’ a cut of 252. There again 
it seems to me you have cut a little bit heavy. Would you care to 
comment on that? 

Mr. Mackey. Ninety-two of those positions come out of the in- 
crease, Senator McCarran. Weare able to take care of the subversives 
and the other sensitive groups, narcotics and criminals, notwith- 
standing these cuts. But of course there are other fields of investiga- 
tion that have to be set aside. For instance, we are not in a position 
to do any free-lance investigating at this time. There has been a lot 
of talk about the Mexican border and the Canadian border, but it is 
in the great metropolitan areas of our country, Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, Kansas City, Los Angeles, places like that, where we cannot do 
any free-lance investigating. In order to keep under our ceiling we 
have considered all these activities on a priority basis. While that 
might be regarded as an extreme cut in investigations, vet as stated 
before there has been a.larger increase in that field, as you know, as a 
result of the new legislation. 


BUDGET 





REQUEST 


Senator McCarran. How much did your department ask of the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Mackey. $40,137,000, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You had carefully gone over your items before 
you submitted that, I take it? 

Mr. Mackey. I wish Mr. Andretta would answer that question, 
Senator. 

Mr. AnpretrTa. Yes, sir, we had. 

Senator McCarran. And you testified in behalf of the items before 
the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. ANprReETTA. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. If you were put back into what the Bureau 
allowed you, could you fill in some of these places that have been 
questioned? 


Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 
Mr. ANDRETTA. Yes, indeed. 










NEED FOR STABILIZED APPROPRIATION 




















Senator McCarran. In other words, Mr. Chairman, what I am 
driving at is this: You can destroy this Immigration Act by gradually 
cutting down the appropriation for its activity. It looks to me—I 
may be prejudiced a little bit—as little by little from some agency or 
some source there is a cutting down when there should be a stabiliza- 
tion of the appropriation. 








SUMMARY OF POSITIONS DECREASES 
Senator Dirksen. For clarity, let me ask this question of Mr. 
Mackey now. Your justification sheet and your analysis shows a 
reduction of 640 positions for fiscal 1955 be low fiscal 1954. 


Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Dirksen. That is positions. But, Mr. Mackey, actually 
how many people will be reduced between 1955 and 1954? 

Mr. Anpretra. That shows on the table. They have an employ- 
ment of 7,063 right now. The positions called for next year. 

Senator Dirksen. You measure it against the 640. 

Mr. AnpretTa. No, sir; I am not. 

Senator Dirksen. I want you to. 

Mr. Anpretra. I see. You can do it this way. The positions 
allowed for next year are 6,983. They now have 7,063, which means 
almost 80 people have to go. 

Senator Dirksen. Eighty people will have to go actually below 
your present force? 

Mr. Anpretta. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. So the difference between 80 and 640 is really 
positions that are not filled at the present time? 


CUTBACKS THROUGH ATTRITION 


Mr. Anpretta. That comes back to what I spoke about, by attri- 
tion, by not filling vacancies. 

Senator Dirksen. Then the corollary question is, How long have 
those positions been vacant? That would be 560 positions that are 
vacant, and have been vacant, but the question is, How long? 

Mr. Anpretta. I would say part of them—for example, you will 
notice the actual employment at the end of 1953, was 7,295, and they 
are down to 7,063—so they have probably dropped about 250 people 
by not filling vacancies in the last year. The rest of them were 
unfilled, as we have said before, at the beginning of the fiscal year 
when we got the increase, because of the budget reserve of $1 million 
plus at the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Senator McCarran. I do not want to belabor that question, Mr. 
Chairman, but I think your question was propounded on the basis 
that they have had sufficient personnel to do the job in 1954, which 
I do not think they did have, and I do not think they will admit 
they had. They used what they had. 

Mr. Anpretta. That is right. We always do that, and we always 
claim we need more. 

Senator McCarran. I do not think I care to go any further into 
the matter. 

BORDER PATROL 


Senator ELtenprerR. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
about the border patrol. This chart indicates that the House restored 
sufficient money so that you could have the same number of employees 
as you had during this fiscal year. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Anprerta. The House did not restore anything. 

Senator EttenpEr. I see here House positions for border patrol was 
1,165, which is the same as you had, and the recommendation of the 
1955 estimate was 1,129. So the House evidently gave you back what 
you had last year. 

Mr. AnpretTra. Yes, sir. 
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EMPLOYEES STRENGTH ON CANADIAN 





VERSUS MEXICAN BORDERS 





Senator ELLENDER. How many of those employees are on the Cana- 
dian border as compared to the Mexico border? 

Mr. Mackey. Mexican border, Senator, we have 756 men. On the 
Canadian border, 229. Working in the Miami area, 76, and 18 in the 
San Francisco district. 














WETBACK SITUATION 





UNDER UNILATERAL OPERATION PROGRAM 

















Senator ELLenpeR. What progress have you been making in pre- 
venting wetbacks from coming into this country? Have they de- 
creased in the last couple of years or are they increasing? Just 
what is the situation? 

Mr. Mackey. The situation seems to be about the same, Senator 
Ellender, except for one period there of between January 22 and 
February 5, when we operated on a unilateral basis. 

Senator ELLENpER. What year—for this year? 

Mr. Mackey. For this year, yes, sir. Then strange as it may seem, 
there was a decided drop in the number of wetback entries into the 
United States in the El Centro-Imperial Valley area. 

Senator McCarran. I did not hear when that drop came about. 

Mr. Mackey. Between the period of January 22 and February 5. 

Senator McCarran. Of this year? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. That is when we started this unilateral 
operation. We feel that came about because of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to prevent them from coming from the interior of 
Mexico, and many of them waited on the Mexican side, hoping that 
they would be admitted legally under the new unilateral procedure. 

Senator ELLENDER. Then are we to understand that we are getting 
more cooperation from the Mexican Government? 

Mr. Mackey. I feel we are at this time; yes, sir. 

Senator KuLnenper. We had evidence presented to us before the 
Agriculture Committee some time ago that. the number of wetbacks 

captured in the United States and returned to Mexico increased 
julie this fiscal year over last year. 

Mr. Mackey. Y es, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpER. What was the cause of that, do you know? 
Would that not indicate that more came across than heretofore? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes; they are increasing every year. 

Senator ELLENDER. The refore, the thing is not as rosy as you 
have painted it except for this little period that you just mentioned 
in the early part of this year. 

Mr. Mackey. I am not attempting to paint it rosy. I am just 
making a statement of what appears to be a factual situation. Strange 
as it seems—it is strange to me, Senator Ellender, and I know you 
are just as well informed in this field as I am because we were in 
Mexico on a number of occasions together. 

Senator ELLenpER. I hope you are well informed. You should be. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenperR. Judging from evidence that has been pre- 
sented to the Congress in other committees, it would seem to me that 
this wetback problem is on the increase. 

Mr. Mackey. The figures would seem to support that. 
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Senator ELLeNpER. I do not think there is any doubt about that. 
It strikes me that some effort ought to be made by some one to get 
more cooperation out of the Mexican Government. 

Mr. Mackey. I agree with you. 

Senator ELtenper. If that is at all possible. 

Mr. Mackey. I fully agree with you. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are you folks doing anything in that direction? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. The State Department, working very 
closely with the office of the Attorney General, is working right along 
those lines. 

Senator ELLenper. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Mackey, let me ask you one question about 
the wetback problem. Do you have any figures that would indicate 
what proportion of these come through in the sparsely settled area, 
and which come through the populous areas like El Paso? There is 
the case of showing your card and coming across the bridge. It always 
looked to me like a very perfunctory examination, to say the least. 
Where do you emphasize the problem, in what areas? 


NUMBER AND LOCATION OF MEXICAN BORDER CROSSINGS 


Mr. Mackey. The port of entry crossers, Senator Dirksen, are 
usually legal crossers with border-crossing cards. In the Mexican 
border area for the 6 months of the fiscal vear 1954, at San Antonio, 
182,143. That is in the San Antonio district. They are the number 
that were apprehended, Senator Dirksen. El Paso apprehended 
33,586. Los Angeles district, 331,999. When I say San Antonio 
district, that covers a large area, as also does the El] Paso district, 
and the Los Angeles district. Most of them enter at remote places, 
that is true, but you can stand at a port of entry and look up the river 
and see them cross. I have flown over that area in our border patrol 
planes on many occasions at altitudes of 50 feet and seen them coming 
across in hordes. There is simply no way that you can effectively 
prevent their crossing at the port of entry with the present manpower. 
We have proved very effective on what we call a roadblock operation 
to prevent them from getting north. 


SIZE OF BORDER FORCE NEEDED 


Senator Dirksen. How much of a force would it actually take to 
effectively police both the Canadian and Mexican borders? 

Mr. Mackny. That, of course, is the $64 question, Senator Dirksen 

Senator Dirksen. I know, Mr. Mackey. 

Mr. Mackey. It would take an enormous force, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. But surely there must be an answer to this 
problem. I think first of all the problem has to be defined. 

Mr. Mackey. Weare trying to define it. I must say that the whole 
problem is being approached from another angle. 

Senator Dirksen. The point is this, that if 75 percent of these 
come in certain key points, that then is the place where emphatic 
enforcement and patrol must be exercised. 

Mr. Mackey. That is true. 

Senator Dirksen. That is elementary, | believe. 
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Mr. Mackey. But you can put all your men on that point, and 
then the first thing you know the radio is screaming, and they are 
coming in somewhere else up the line. There are just 2,000 miles of 
border there to be patrolled. 


NUMBBR OF WETBACKS APPREHENDED 


Senator ELLenpER. Mr. Mackey, have you any figures to show 
how many wetbacks were apprehended, let us say, during the fiscal 
year 1952-53, and 1953-54, and on up to now? What would your 
records show? 

Mr. Mackey. Let us start with 1952. 

Senator ELLenper. This is the year 1952 How many wetbacks 
were apprehended and returned across the border? 

Mr. Mackey. In 1952, 510,716. 

Senator McCarran. With a force of how many? 

Mr. Mackey. 756. 

Senator ELLENpDmER. Those are the ones you apprehended. Have 
vou any idea of how many were actually in the United States aside 
from those you apprehended? 

Mr. Mackgy. I could only guess—thousands. 

Senator ELLENDER. You think there were as many as a million? 

Mr. Mackey. I would not go that high; no, sir. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Would you give us the figures for 1953? 

Mr. Mackey. 800,618. 

Senator ELLENDER. And that is since we had the so-called wetback 
bill on the statute books that would cure that evil? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. So, in the first year of its operation, the wet- 
backs increased just about 300,000? 

Mr. Mackey. Approximately. 

Senator ELLenpeR. What do you estimate for 1954 if you do not 
have the figures? We just started this year. How many were 
apprehended up to now in 1954? 

Mr. Mackpry. 547,728. 

Senator ELLENDER. You do not mean in 1954. 

Mr. Mackey. Six months of the fiscal year of 1954. That is since 
July 1, 1953. 

Senator ELLENpER. That would be at the rate of a million if they 
continue. 

Mr. Mackey. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. You can see, Mr. Chairman, that this is a 
serious problem, and something is going to have to be done. Can you 
imagine the number of subversives that must come across? 


COMMISSION STUDYING PROBLEM 


Mr. Mackey. We are now experimenting with border recruitment 
at Calexico. There is a commission making a study of the entire 
problem. I do feel that if we can stop the so-called wetback from 
coming from the interior of Mexico to the border, we will have gone 
a long way toward the solution of this problem. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Is not that something that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment will have to cooperate in? 
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Mr. Mackey. It will require the full cooperation of the Mexican 
Government. They have been cooperating to that extent. 


HOUSE REPORT COMMENTS ON BORDER PATROL 


Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 
On page 9 of the House report, there is this language: 

An examination of the proposed decreases indicates that a decrease of 36 positions 
in the activity ‘“‘Patro}] for prevention and detention of illegal entry’ is proposed. 
It is suggested that this reduction be made in ‘‘Administration”’ since a reduction 
of less than one-half of 1 percent was proposed in that activity. 

What do you understand by that language, Mr. Mackey? What 
does it all sum up to? 

Mr. Mackey. We took the funds out of general administration to 
provide for the maintenance of those 36 additional positions, 

Senator McCarran. What does this language tell you to do—is it 
anything different? 

Mr. Anpretra. All it says is we are not to cut the border patrol 
below this year, which we are doing. 

Senator McCarran. Below what it is this year? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 


NEED FOR MODERNIZED MECHANICA! EQUIPMENT 


Senator Dirksen. There are two other questions, Mr. Mackey 
What kind of mechanical equipment would enhance the efficiency of 
the patrol operation on the Mexican border? ; 

Mr. Mackey. We do, of course, have radio equipment on the 


Mexican border. However, Mr. Chairman, much of it is very old. 
Some of our equipment is as much as 15 years old. If we could mod- 
ernize that equipment, it weuld serve a very useful purpose in our 
enforcement of the law in that area. 


PRIORITY OF ADDITIONAL FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Dirxsen. If the committee in its wisdom saw fit to restore 
some of the funds that have been taken out, what would be your 
priority for the assignment of funds and new positions? If we were 
generous enough to give you additional funds, where would you apply 
them? 

Mr. Mackey. I am going to ask Mr. Loughran who is the Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of that area to please explain that for the 
record. 

Mr. Loveuran. The first priority we would see, Senator, would be 
approximately 50 passenger motor vehicle replacements. The second 
would be approximately 50 truck replacements. Then the next place, 
we would probably want money for detention and deportation 
primarily deportation of aliens. The next item would be personal 
services items primarily, additional immigrant inspectors, some clerks, 
and then additional naturalization examiners and clerks. 

Senator Dirksen. Nothing for the border patrol? 

Mr. Mackey. There is no cut there. 

Mr. Loueuran. There is no cut proposed in the border patrol 
for 1955. 
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Senator Dirksen. But if we gave you additional funds, you could 
use them for the border patrol if you saw fit? 

Mr. Lovueuran. We could, of course. It would all depend on the 
additional amount of money. It would be difficult to tell you now 
just how we would distribute the money. What I mentioned to you 
isa brief estimate of what we would do if we got additional funds. 

Senator Dirksen. You feel the most useful function we could serve 
if we restored some of the cut would be to give you 50 passenger cars, 
50 trucks, give you additional funds for deportation, additional immi- 
grant inspectors, and additional naturalization examiners. 

Mr. Lovesran. As I say, it is difficult offhand to say exactly where 
we would put it. It would depend on the amount of money. Maybe 
the trucks and passenger cars would not be first at all. Maybe 
naturalization examiners. It purely depends on the amount of addi- 
tional funds, if any. 

Senator Dirksen. Let us take a concrete example. Suppose we 
decided to give you back a million dollars, 

Mr. Lovcnran. I believe on the basis of a million dollars it would 
be just what I mentioned. We would line it up that way. 

Senator Dirksen. So if we restored a million dollars, this is the 
way vou would like to dispose of the funds. 

Mr. Mackey. | would give priority, Senator Dirksen, to additional 
inspectors, investigators, and naturalization examiners. I certainly 
would not give priority to passenger vehicles or trucks. Those items 
could be considered after we have added to those other categories in 
the sensitive fields. 


BACKLOG OF NATURALIZATION APPLICATIONS 


Senator Dirksen. You have a tremendous backlog of naturaliza- 
tion applications 

Mr. Mackey. Yes; we do. 

Senator Dirksen. I notice, for instance, that the Japanese in Los 
Angeles, particularly in the case of the older people, some of them 70 
and 80 years old, have been complaining over the fact that out of 
7 or 8 examiners, only 3 or 4 are actively on duty at one time. 

Mr. Mackny. We are trying to take care of those old folks, Senator 
Dirksen. We appreciate their problems. Many of those old folks 
may not be here very long. They want to die as citizens of the United 
States. I have directed that they be taken care of. We are taking 
people from other fields of activity, as much as possible, in order to 
help out in these backlog areas. 

Senator Dirksen. Any further questions, Senator McCarran, and 
Senator Ellender? 

Senator McCarran. I think not. 

Senator ELLENpDER. No, sir. 

Mr. Mackxry. Would you like to go into executive session, sir? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Dirksen. Suppose we clear the room long enough for an 
executive session. 

(Thereon the committee proceeded to executive session, after which 
the following proceedings were had.) 
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OrricEe or ALIEN PROPERTY 


STATEMENT OF S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL; D. S. TOWNSEND, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL; P. V. MYRON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; C. S. SMITH, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Senator Dirksen. We will insert in the record at this point infor- 
mation relating to the Office of Alien Property. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
SALARIES AND Expenses, Orrice oF ALIEN PROPERTY 


Summary analysis of estimate 


























Reena REG TSS oo oi icin ccctkcndncanawiwnen dene $2, 500, 000 
IY OE oS. Se aie diastase a eet me aaa eae Aaa 2, 500, 000 
SNNG TOE 20ND. « ob ntctedan cn SRN Ss Hans ees ee MC a SUS 3, 000, 000 
RIT OR ites nant dwnesnnnebma guna dit 500, 000 
Tnewense Over 1066 autROrieAtlon . . «2 on co cnc cnc cc cncncocne eee -+- 500, 000 
‘ 
Decrease (—) or increase (+) over base 
Object of expenditure | Activity number 
Total | | __——— 
Ree A 2 3 4 
Decreases: 
Personal services: 
Positions, departmental. -- ... : $31, 096 i ite ateia esti $31, 096 
Positions, field ‘ MM Dns sta dhasuelncchenntnnls a 
Additional pay for service abroad 1, 045 1, 045 ¥ 
Personal services, total decreases - .. 114, “470 83, 374 ae a? eet 31, 096 
Increases: 7 -_ 
Personal services: 
New positions, departmental. ......_. 537, 922 70,455 | $290, 366 $160, 391 16, 710 
New positions, field. 23, 588 2, 677 | 10, 881 ae 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base, 
departmental _. 2, 724 794 1, 253 tt 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base, | 
i netliinn died cedi on weintn mdeemdan 59 2 30 | ree 
Additional pay ‘for service abroad..._- it Mntstinbiebdieaimedediaien 33 
Foreign employees in service abroad... 144 16 | 67 61 |.. 
Personal services. ................--- 564, 470 73, 944 | 302, 597 171, 219 16, 710 
de dtcnbelenkdnd nieteneonaesanen 5, 900 1, 237 1, 290 2, 473 |....- “a 
Communication services......-......- 4, 000 899 | 938 Set Pisenccaces 
Rents and utility services. ...........- 12, 500 1, 354 | 1, 411 9, 735 | 
Printing and reproduction ...........- 2, 000 328 | 1, 037 | 
Other contractual services... _- sean 15, 000 1, 293 1, 348 i | a 
Supplies and materials... ...........- 10, 000 1, 634 5, 189 ei cnc taliban 
SE ictantcavictankeagesndutihies 1, 000 163 518 lt iamteinees 
Taxes and assessments...............- 500 82 259 Ee Eicastasens 
Total increases.........----------- j 614, 470° 80, 934 314, 587 | 202, 230 16, 710 
IIo ccdiicdsnntenseiasantl +500,000 | —2, 440 | | ~ +314, 587 | +202, 239 | —14, 386 
' i 
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Obligations 


Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Foreign employees in service abroad 
Other 

Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
A verage salary 
Average grade 


Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions 
Other positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


by objects 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Other payments for personal services: Foreign employees 


in service abroad 
Total personal service obligations 


Direct Obligations 
Personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


Personal services 
Rents and utility services 
Supplies and materials 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts 


Obligations incurred 


615 481 463 

26 26 

2 1 1 

544 359 443 

$5, 497 $5, 750 $5, 672 
GS-7.6 GS8-8.0 GS-7.9 
$2, 879 $2, 974 $2, 952 
CPC-3.1 CPC-3.3 CPC-3.3 
$2, 959, 910 2, 046, 050 | 2, 404, 135 
6, 531 3, 639 3, 639 

12, 919 7, 269 10, 052 

24, 822 11, 986 10, 974 
39, 856 40, 000 

3, 004, 182 2, 108, 800 2, 558, 800 
2, 998, 438 2, 100, 000 2, 550, 000 
62, 597 25, 000 30, 000 
11, 121 1, 000 1, 000 
46, 014 26, 000 30, 000 
194, 049 103, 000 115, 500 
19, 898 10, 000 12, 000 
276, 204 210, 000 225, 000 
58, 239 20, 000 30, 000 
40, 268 4, 000 5, 000 

3, 480 1, 000 1, 500 

3, 710, 308 2, 500, 000 3, 000, 000 
5, 744 8, 800 | 8, 800 

817 900 | 900 

246 300 | 300 

6, 807 10, 000 | 10, 000 

3, 717, 115 | 2, 510, 000 3, 010, 000 
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Office of Alien Property—Personnel requested, fiscal years 1954 and 1955 


ee — 


Attorneys: 
Gross 
Deduct ls Apses Bode 


Net permanent 
Other: 
Gross._... 
Deduct lapses. . 
Net permanent 
Total 


Gross... 
Deduct lapses _. 


Net permanent. 


Exursit No. 1.- 


Type of property 


Total. 


Interests in business enterprises ; 
Patents, copyrights, and trade-marks. -- --- | 


Real estate 


| 














1954 1955 Increase, 
fe eee ee 1955 over 
Number | Amount | Number; Amount 1954 

137 | $1,170,710 156 $1, 275,115 19 
35 299, 331 | 6.9 | 58, 287, +28. 1 
102 | 871,379] 149.1 1,216, 828 47.1 
344 | 1,579,222| 307 1, 338, 467 —37 
88.1 | 404, 551 13.7 61, 160 +74. 4 
255.9 | 1,174,671 | 293.3 | 1,277,3 307 37.4 
| | 
481 | 2,749,932] 463 2, 613, 582 —18 
123.1 703, 882 20. 6 119, 447 +102. 5 
357.9} 2 046,050} 442.4 | 2 | 494, 135 84.5 
' 








1953, estimated for fiscal year 1954 


[Values in thousands of dollars] 


| Mar. 11, 
| June 30, 1952 


Actual 


1942, to 


Fiscal year 1953 


Value 





Mortgages and other interests in real estate __| 


Tangible personalty 
Securities - 


Bank ‘be alances, currency, and coin. 
Life insurance and annuities. 


Safe popes boxes 
Estates. 
Trusts_..- 


Guardianships eka cil -| 
Cash received per interc ustodial agreements 


Property in the Philippine Islands------- 


| Number | Number 
| of vesting) Value | of vesting 
| orders | | orders 
| 
eine eaceisliabanideas | 19, 229 | 307,020 | 392 | 
ee ‘821 | 171, 614 | 7 
1,416 | 12,062 11 
| 687} 7,448 15 
135 | 1,334 2 
239 | 1,375 4 
2,080 | 32,956 | 74 
1, 761 25, 728 | 77 
3,335 | 44, 728 69 
2,226 | 3,854 | 33 
OO Re sg eal ede j 
4,885 | 36,333 | 
aie 1, 429 48, 642 
i 113 1, 705 | 
mihi -| 1850 
61 8, 400 | 


| 

o an a at eal calle 

Notes, claims, and credits..._- cents 
a ee 

| 

| 

| 

a 


-Vesting orders issued and total property vested actual to June 30, 


Estimate, fiscal 


year 1954 
Number 
| of vesting} Value 
orders 























1 Agreement with the Netherlands Government provides for the payment to this country of $3,500,000 


by October 1953, of which $850,000 has been received during the 1952 fiscal year. 


during the 1953 fiscal year. 
? Values include only prevesting royalties; no value is placed upon patents, copyrights, and trade-marks, 


Nore.—No estimate is submitted for the 1955 fiscal year, as the vesting program has been completed. 


No payments were made 
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Exuisrr No. 2.— Disposition of property actual to June 30, 1952, and for the fiscal 
year 1953 estimated for fiscal years 1954 and 1966 


[Values in thousands of dollars] 














| Estimated amount of 
property to be disposed Dispositions 
| of 
= lait ii tae cataract a raters crrtttammiettamlattiatalisss 
| | | 
nti sas , Changes Estimated 
Type of property a in form Total | Actual pi RN 
vested and value| to be |Mar.11,| | | | 
| to | of prop- dis- | 1942, to | Fiscal | Fiseal | Fiscal | After 
,| erty to | posed |June 30, “ " seg fags fiscal 
June 30,| June 30 of? | 1952 year year year year 
| 19541 '| June 30, | | 19 1953 | 1954 | 1055 | Yeo 
955 | | 1955 2 
‘poetic Se oie eee ee Se ° Pee SR eRe ie, eae ast Te ‘h 
| | | 
Total 402,908 | 95, 400 |498, 308 |301, 345 | 13,000 | 15,958 | 22, 100 | 145, 905 


i 
nial —| eine ei 
Interests in business enterprises. __/171, 913 83, 000 | 254, 913 |132, 138 2, 000 1,000 | 2,000 | 117,775 
Patents, copyrights, trade-marks, | | | | 





ete. 12, 062 | | 12,062 | 12, 062 |... Ls sia & 

Real estate | 7,399 2, 500 9, 999 7, 136 | 250 | 300 800 1, 513 
ages ¢ ar j ‘rests | | | 

eee cancdlsecqsquictlon 1, 336 600 | 1,936 1, 245 50 | 100 200 | 341 
Tangible personalty 1, 381 | 200 | 1,581 1, 041 18 | 100 200 | 222 
Securities ..--| 33,236 | 30,000 63, 236 39, 138 5,657 | 6,000 | 10,000 | 2, 441 
Notes, claims, and credits | 26,824 | 5,000 | 31,824 | 22,439 | 1,000 | 2,000 3,000 | 3,385 
Bank balances, currency, and coin_| 45, 019 45, 019 37, 932 1,500 | 1,000 3, 000 1, 587 
Life insurance and annuities ..-| 3,946] |} 3,946) 2,931 300 200 | 100 415 
Estates | 37,109 | —10,000 | 27,109 | 21,323 | 1,500 1, 500 1, 500 | 1, 286 
Trusts 48,972 | —15, 000 33,972 | 14, 218 600 | 1,000 1,214 | 16,940 
Guardianships. ___- | 1,711}  —900 811 | 675 25 | 25 86 
Cash received per intercustodial | | | 

agreements... 3, 500 | 3, 500 850 |.... | 2,650 
Property in the Philippine Islands 8, 400 | 8,400 | 8,217 100 | 83 | 


| 





1 This column represents the sum of the dollar figures in the 3 value columns on exhibit No. 1. 
2? These columns do not include property that may be acquired by the Office subsequent to June 30, 1954, 
3 Values include only prevesting royalties. 


Senator Dirksen. Colonel Townsend, would you come forward, 
please. Colonel, there is before us not your estimate, but rather 
your limitation, I should say. 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, sir. In that connection may I read a pre- 
pared statement? 


COMPARISON OF ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE LIMITATION 


Senator Dirksen. Let me say by way of prelude that in fiscal year 
1954, there was a limitation of $2,500,000 on funds realized out of the 
sale of vested alien assets for the operation of the Office of Alien 
Property, and that in 1955 fiscal year, the request was for $3 million, 
and the House did allow $3 million. 

Mr. TownsEnD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. So now you are here to testify in connection 
with the operations of your office, the workload, the number of 
personnel, what it takes to expedite the liquidation of this operation, 
and how much money is necessary for that purpose. 

Mr. TownsENp. Yes, sir; I have that summarized in the statement 
here that I would like to present. 

Senator Dirksen. We would be glad to hear you. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Townsenp. The Office of Alien Property is requesting author- 
ity to spend during fiscal year 1955 $3 million out of the vested funds 
under its control. This is an increase of $500,000 over the author- 
ization of $2,500,000 made available to the Office for the fiscal year 
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1954 and $800,000 less than we were authorized to spend in 1953. 
The total amount of the increase requested is allocated to the claims 
and litigation activities. In terms of manpower this represents an 
increase of 84 average employment over 1954 and a decrease in aver- 
age employment of 101 under 1953. On July 1, 1953, we had a staff 
of 486, which included 139 attorneys, 338 clerical, and 9 custodial 
employees. As a result of the $1,300,000 decrease in our 1954 author- 
ization, a drastic reduction in force was required. On January 1, 
19: 54, we were operating with a staff of 314 consisting of 79 attorneys, 

230 clerical, and 5 custodial employees. You will note that this 
represents a decrease of 60 attorneys or approximately 43 percent of 
our professional staff and a decrease of 180 clerical or approximately 
one-third of our clerical staff. 

Considering the severity of the cut in personnel, I think that the 
overall program has proceeded as well as could be expected. In 
order to operate within the limitation of the authorization for the 
1954 fiscal year, we are forced to conduct what amounts to a “stand- 
by” operation. Under this type of operation the backlog of unfinished 
work that can be postponed rapidly mounts. With our limited staff 
we must concentrate on only the most urgent and important matters. 


MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF OFFICE 


The efforts of this Office are now directed toward three major 
objectives. 

The liquidation of vested property. 

2. The termination of litigation. 

The disposition of claims. 

It is well established law that the Attorney General is entitled to 
immediate possession of vested property upon serving the person 
holding such property with a copy of the vesting order and a letter of 
demand. (¢ ‘ompliance is usually obtained as a result of this action. 

Frequently, persons holding vested property refuse to give up 
possession until it is proved to their satisfaction that the law requires 
the immediate transfer of vested property and that a transfer is a 
full acquittance and discharge of their obligations to the former 
owner to the extent of the property so transferred. 


VESTING OPERATIONS 


On April 17, 1953, when vesting ended, 19,555 vesting orders had 
been issued. The Attorney General has obtained full compliance with 
17,255 orders or 88 percent of the total. 

Senator Dirksen. All vesting is definitely now stopped? 

Mr. Townsenp. That is right. We are not vesting anything now, 
no, sir. You will recall, Senator, that a statement was issued when 
Chancellor Adenauer departed. That fixes the date. 

Senator Dirksen. That is right. 

Mr. Townsenp. If I may continue, cash is usually transferred by 
check made payable to the Attorney General. Title to securities is 
transferred to the Attorney General by having the vested certificates 
canceled on the books of the issuing corporation and new certificates 
issued in the name of the Attorney General. Title to real estate is 
transferred to the Attorney General by having a copy of the vesting 
order recorded with the appropriate registry of deeds or land office. 


—_———— a 
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When so recorded it imparts the same notice and has the same force 
and effect as'a duly executed conveyance, transfer or assignment to 
the Attorney General. 

Whenever property is turned over to the Attorney General it is 
necessary to determine whether the property received is in full com- 
pliance with the provisions of the vesting order. When a debt owing 
to an enemy national is vested, questions are often raised concerning 
the existence of the debt, the amount due and legal offsets. To resolve 
such questions this Office must examine the records and make a deter- 
mination as to the exact amount due the Attorney General under the 
vesting order. 

If administrative action fails to obtain possession of vested prop- 
erty, legal action is instituted pursuant to the provisions of section 17 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act. 


LIQUIDATION OF VESTED PROPERTY 


After property has been reduced to possession, action is commenced 
immediately leading to its liquidation. 

The various types of vested property require different methods of 
disposition. Properties generally are sold at public sale through the 
medium of sealed bids. 

The ‘sale of vested interests in business enterprises requires the 
preparation of a prospectus containing detailed information on the 
operations of the company and the procedures for the sale, including 
a statement of terms and conditions, form of bid, questionnaire and 
notice of sale. 

The prospectus is generally registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission if the interests either represent voting control 
or majority control of the particular company and the sale is such 
that the shares may be purchased for public distribution. The regis- 
tration fulfills the requirements of that agency respecting the public 
offering in the same manner as required of private concerns making a 
public offering. This office also conforms to the standards of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission when offering minority interests 
or interests in small companies which are not registered with the 
(Commission. 

SALES PROCEDURE 


Each sale is advertised in newspapers and national periodicals in 
order to afford the widest possible coverage for the proposed sale. 
In addition, the Office maintains a mailing list of interested purchasers, 
numbering approximately 3,000, who receive notices of sales at the 
time of public announcement of sale. The prospectus and related 
sales documents are made available to all persons who request them. 

In order for the Office to establish the eligibility of a purchaser, 
a questionnaire must be filed within the time specified in the statement 
of terms and conditions covering the sale. The questionnaire affords 
the Office full information on matter concerning antitrust questions 
and the citizenship qualifications of the bidder. 

Bids are submitted on a “Form of bid” provided by this Office and 
the Attorney General allows himself anywhere up to 30 days to con- 
sider the acceptability of the bids received. 
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Securities that are actively traded are sold on the stock exchange 
or in the over-the-counter market at the prevailing market price. 
Real estate of insufficient value to justify the expense of a public sale 
is listed for sale with the local real estate boards in the area where the 
property is located. 


PROPERTIES ON HAND JANUARY Il, 1954 


As of January 1, 1954, we had on hand 745 items of real and per- 
sonal property, 5,400 blocks of securities, 31 business enterprises in 
which we have a substantial interest, 11 business enterprises in which 
we have a minority interest that may require some form of public 
offering and 90 business enterprises, 11 banks, and 1 insurance com- 
pany in advanced stages of liquidation. Many of these properties 
are subject to section 9 suits for return and cannot be disposed of 
until the litigation is terminated. These properties in the meantime 
must be managed, operated, and otherwise conserved. 


SECURITIES 


Senator Dirksen. Colonel, what about the blocks of securities. 
You mentioned you had 5,400 blocks. 

Mr. Townsenp. A lot of them are not very important. Companies 
that are certainly not known or listed on the exchange and have no 
readily determinable value, but we take bids for them and sell them 
from time to time. We have sold a great many. I will give you 
figures later on how many we have disposed of. 

Senator Dirksen. Very well. 

Mr. TownseEnp. It is the policy of this Office to start proceedings 
to liquidate business enterprises which are found to be annotate 
to operate or which were dependent upon foreign affiliations for 
continued operations. Final liquidation of these enterprises is 
dependent upon the adjudication of suits filed for the return of the 
property, settlement of both State and Federal tax matters, collection 
of accounts receivable primarily from foreign obligors, determinations 
of liabilities of unproven validity, disposition of suits filed against 
vested companies and final settlement of intercustodial disputes. 
Where all these problems have been resolved, the corporation is dis- 
solved by the issuance of a dissolution order, directing the officers and 
directors to wind up the corporation’s affairs and make final distribu- 
tion of its assets. 


PROPERTIES SOLD IN CALENDAR YEAR 1953 


In the calendar year 1953 this Office disposed of 8 operating business 
enterprises in which we had a substantial or controlling interest to 
the value of $9,538,783 ; 463 blocks of stock to the value of $1,735,122; 
146 parcels of real estate to the value of $545,620; and 43 lots of per- 
sonal property to the value of $10,390. In addition, liquidation of 
25 business enterprises and 4 branches of Japanese banks in New 
York were completed and final arrangements were made for the com- 

letion of the liquidation of 3 other Japanese branch banks in San 
Visnuase. The only remaining insurance company in liquidation 
under our supervision filed its final report and accounting. One 
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branch of a Japanese bank in California liquidated securities having 
a value of $3 million and more than $500,000 was received as a result 
of collection of royalties under vested patent contracts. 

Senator McCarran. May I interrupt you, please? 

Mr. TownsENpD. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. Going back to the paragraph “One branch of 
a Japanese bank in California liquidated securities having a value of 
approximately $3 million and more than $500,000 was received as a 
result of collection of royalties under vested patent contracts,’ those 
two items are not interrelated; are they? 

Mr. Townsenpb. No. It is just stated for convenience that way. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, the $3 million you received 
from the Japanese bank has nothing to do with the patent contract. 


IMPORTANCE OF LITIGATION ACTIVITY 


Mr. Townsenp. That is right. 

As to litigation, in my opinion the vital importance of this activity 
cannot be overemphasized. I realize my great responsibility to defend 
fairly but vigorously cases filed in the Federal courts against the 
Attorney General for the return of property under section 9 (a) of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act. 

Many of these cases run into millions of dollars and include some of 
the most complex litigation ever to come before the courts of this 
country. The plaintiffs in these actions are represented by able and 
experience trial lawyers. 

The status of the plaintiff to sue and the title of the plaintiff to 
the vested property are the principal issues in section 9 suits. Cases 
turning on status involve such concepts as aid to the enemy, residence 
and domicile, dual nationality, and enemy taint. Cases turning on 
ownership involve claims of gifts, oral transfers, and cloaking. The 
successful defense of these actions requires extensive preparation, 
including overseas investigations, the exposure of fraudulent transfers, 
the unraveling of intricate corporate financial transactions, the location 
of secret documents, and the interrogation of hostile witnesses. 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP. CASE 


Some of the more important cases in this category include: 

An action by Interhandel, a Swiss corporation, to recover 97 percent 
stock interest in General Aniline & Film Corp., valued at $90 million. 

Senator Dirksen. Would you say that is the value? 

Mr. TownsEnD. That is on the outside a little, 1 think. Of course, 
that corporation has increased in value tremendously since it was 
vested. It is worth more today than it was a year ago, and it was 
worth more a year ago than when it was vested. 

I might comment on that in passing, because I know you are in- 
terested. The earnings are holding up pretty well. If you take 
the shares of the predecessor company of Interhandel, you will find 
that those shares sold on 3 European exchanges at around 500 francs. 
That is the Swiss corporation, the holding company, so that is a good 
index of value at that time as far as you can determine it by-stock 
quotations. On exchanges at Amsterdam and Zurich before Judge 
Laws’ recent decision, the same shares were selling from 1,500 to 
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1,800 Swiss francs. I put it that way because the Swiss franc has a 
constant value, anc it is convertible hard currency. 

After Judge Laws’ decision dismissing the Interhandel action for 
failure to produce documents, the shares took a sharp drop, and 
there was a big turnover on the three European exchanges. They 
dropped from 1,785 Swiss francs to about 1,100. Now they have 
gone up again. The last time I looked it up, it was thirteen or four- 
teen hundred Swiss francs. 

If you look at the stock of General Aniline & Film itself, you do 
not get much help in determining equity value, but you have some. 
It is a thin market with a big spread. It was up to 110 bid with 120 
asked. It has dropped off recently with a general market quotation 
of 103 to 113, with a 10-point spread. 

Measuring it from any of those aspects, its equity has increased 
tremendously. This figure of $90 million would be probably roughly 
book value. Whether you can sell it for that is another question 
entirely. 

You may recall the Blair option was $60 million. 

Senator McCarran. Your statement does not run in consonance 
with the testimony I think I listened to before Senator Dirksen’s 
subcommittee on the Judiciary Committee in which Mr. Freye 
testified that General Analine & Film Corp. was gradually deteri- 
orating. In other words, that its value was going out, and would go 
out from year to year because, first of all, Congress was not willing 
to support it to keep i it up in competition with other private enterprises, 
and secondly, private enterprises were gaining on it and stealing its 
employees and doing everything to undermine it. The picture that 
I recall given by Jack Frye was not a very alluring picture. It seems 
to me you give it a different color. 

Mr. Townsenp. I think we misundersti and each other a little bit. 
I am quite familiar with Mr. Frye’s views on the subject, and I agree 
with them entirely. I address myself solely to the question whether 
the company’> present value as indicated by these different means of 
valuation I meationed, was greater or less than it was before. 

I pointed out that measured by its selling prices on three European 
exchanges and measured by the New York over-the-counter market, 
the value is considerably greater. What Mr. Frye had in mind, and 
I agree with it 100 percent, is this, that a company which is under 
Government control, which is not free to go out and get equity capital 
on the same terms as du Pont and Monsanto, not free to capitalize 
and exploit the values of its research as privately run companies are, 
it inveitably must be at great disadvantages in competition. I think 
if you are making a general prediction, it is perfectly safe to say that 
it cannot hold its own. It is bound to deteriorate eventually. | am 
only pleased that it has not started to do so 

Senator McCarran. I wanted to reconcile the two statements 
somewhere. 

Mr. TownsenpD. Does my statement reconcile it? 

Senator McCarran. Yes, I know Mr. Frye has contended quite a 
long time before the committee, and in private conversations, that 
no matter what you would do, this operation is bound to go out of 
business. 

Mr. Townsenp. In the end it is bound to deteriorate. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 
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Mr. Townsenpb. You do a lot of research and spend millions of 
dollars for it, and want to go out and exploit it as quickly as you can, 
but you cannot get equity capital. The company is in good financial 
position and earning money. But it is not ina position to do what its 
competitors are doing, to go out and get equity capital and build 
new plants and so forth. 

May I continue? 

Senator Dirksen. Continue, Colonel. 


OTHER CASES IN LITIGATION 


Mr. Townsenpb. The Albert case in which an individual claiming 
United States citizenship seeks to recover stock of Rohm & Haas Co., 
valued at $12 million. 

Two suits, one by Waedenswil, a Swiss bank, the other by Thiesing, 
a United States citizen, involving stock and assets of two American 
corporations, Kalio, Inc., and Karl Lieberknecht, Inc., valued at 
$6,500,000. 

A proceeding to reorganize the Silesian American Corp., which owns 
valuable coal and zine mines in Germany and Poland in which the 
Attorney General has an equity of approximately 50 percent. 

An action by British trustees for the bondholders of the German 
potash syndicates located throughout the world for recovery of ap- 
proximately $6 million. 

A suit by Uebersee Finanz-Korporation, a Swiss corporation, and 
intervening stockholders for the return of approximately $4 million. 

A suit for return of about $3,500,000 brought by Bank Voor Handel 
en Scheepraart, a Dutch bank. 

Two separate actions for the return of debentures of Hugo Stinnes 
Industries and notes of Hugo Stinnes Corp., valued at approximately 
$1 million. 

The actual value of the companies in which we have a vested interest 
exceeds that $1 million quite a bit. That happens to be limited to 
the amount of notes that are in litigation. Actually it would run 
about $8 million because the common stock has been going up very 
sharply lately. Why I do not know. 


NUMBER OF SECTION 9 (A) CASES PENDING 


During the calendar year 1953, 31 section 9 (a) suits were ter- 
minated. During the same period 19 new actions were commenced. 
As a consequence, as of January 1, 1954, there were 92 section 9 suits 
pending which is 12 less than were pending on January 1, 1953. New 
cases are constantly being filed. 

In that case you will recall, Mr. Chairman, there has been an exten- 
sion of time limit for filing certain types. Not many more will come 
in, but probably some. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITIGATION 


Miscellaneous litigation of a widely diversified character adds to 
the workload under this activity. This litigation includes actions 
initiated under section 17 of the Trading With the Enemy Act; 
actions relating to banks in liquidation (Singer v. YSB), that was just 
argued before the United States Supreme Court the other day on 
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certiorari; matters relating to corporate or individual insolvencies 
(Silesian-American and Association Gas & Electric), customs, taxes, 
patents, trade-marks, copyrights, and actions relating to real property 
and causes in admiralty. 

During the calendar year 1953 we disposed of 73 miscellaneous 
litigation cases while during the same period 37 new cases were filed. 
As of January 1, 1954, there were pending in the courts 122 such cases. 


PROBATE PROCEEDINGS IN STATE COURTS 


The protection and acquisition of vested property interests in pro- 
bate proceedings in the State courts also come within this activity. 
These cases involve the construction of wills, laws of inheritance, 
interpretation of trust agreements, distribution of assets of estates, 
descent of real property, and overall tax problems. In some of these 
cases the vested interests amount to more than $10 million and in 
numerous others more than $100,000. 

During the calendar year 1953, 344 estates and trusts cases were 
closed. As of January 1, 1954, there were 1,546 of these types of 
cases pending. 

APPEALS CASES 


It is also the responsibility of this office to prepare and argue appeals 
in the Federal and State appellate courts. This involves preparation 
of briefs and legal memoranda to be filed with the courts and oral 
arguments made on behalf of the Government. 

On January 1, 1954, there were 13 attorneys assigned to handle 341 
sections 9 and 17 suits and general litigation or a workload of 26 cases 
per attorney, and 6 attorneys assigned to handle 1,546 estates and 
trust cases or a workload of 258 cases per attorney. 


ESTIMATE FOR LITIGATION ACTIVITY 


For the 1955 fiscal year we are requesting that $740,269 be made 
available for this activity which will provide an average employment 
of 93; 55 attorneys and 38 clerical. This represents an increase of 
$202,239 or 26 average employment over the 1954 fiscal year. 

Senator McCarran. Is that for the entire office? 

Mr. TownseEnp. Not the entire office; no, sir. It is just for the 
litigation activity. However, it is a decrease of $8,167 for this ac- 
tivity and 4 average employment under the 1953 fiscal year. 

When one considers the character of the cases handled under this 
activity, the complexity of the issues involved, and the caliber of 
attorneys opposing the Government, you will readily understand the 
necessity for a sufficient staff of highly competent and experienced 
lawyers to protect adequately the interests of the United States. 


CLAIMS 


It is essential that greater emphasis be placed on the acceleration 
of the functions that come within this activity. As of January 1, 
1954, there was a total of 48,254 claims pending in this Office, 7,392 
were title claims and 40,862 were debt claims. 
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Senator McCarran. Going back to the last paragraph just before 
the claims, have you made any changes since you have been in charge 


of the staff? 
Mr. Townsend. We have made changes in assignments. 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 


Senator McCarran. Have you made any changes in personnel? 

Mr. Townsenpb. There are no new persons coming into the Office 
at all. Of the 43 percent reduction in personnel, we lost a great 
many lawyers. I was giving you the figures here. We have not 
brought any in. We have not had any money to bring them in. 
In order to come within our budget, we had to make very drastic 
reductions in force. Those reductions carried with them terminal- 
leave allowances which were an added burden. Then there were 
some other considerations which I did not mention here because they 
did not materialize. 

Senator McCarran. Did you find any deadwood in the per- 
sonnel that you saw fit to remove? 

Mr. Townsenp. We lost some in persounel and there is always 
some deadwood in every organization. 

Senator McCarran. You found some, did you? 

Mr. TownseEnp. | found some. 


SAVINGS IN NEW YORK OFFICE OPERATIONS 


Senator Dirksen. What was the estimated saving when the New 
York office was consolidated, and most of the operations transferred 
to Washington? That has been completed, I understand. 

Mr. TownsEenpb. About $100,000 or something like that. I think 
that was about it. It did not amount to as much in the first year as 
it will in the second, and other years. Not all of the employees of 
the New York office were willing to come to Washington. On account 
of the drastic reductions in force some who did come lost out shortly 
after they got here. Where we are terribly short in that end of it is 
in the auditors which I will mention later. That is costing the office 
money, and the Government money, because we do not have the 
auditors to make audits of patent contracts and copyright licensee 
accounts. 

FOREIGN OFFICES 


Senator Dirksen. Have you closed all the foreign offices in Munich 
and Tokyo? 

Mr. Townsenpv. Munich and Tokyo are investigative offices. 
Munich has been reduced from 14 to 8 persons. You cannot close 
that office right away because of pending investigations. There are 
only two persons in Tokyo. Honolulu we expect to close this year. 
We are just winding up the litigation of a bank in Honolulu which had 
a large number of depositors, and we have a large number of pieces 
of real estate. The largest is the bank building which we have just 
sold. That office will be closed and everybody brought home who 
wants to come. We cannot do it by June 30, but I think we can cer- 
tainly do it by the end of the calendar year. 

Senator Dirksen. Proceed. 
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ADJUDICATION OF CLAIMS ACTIVITY 


Mr. TownseEnp. Since the bar date on debt claims expired January 
4, 1954, new debt claims can no longer be filed. Section 33 of the 
Trading with the Enemy Act was amended on February 9, 1954 (68 
Stat. 7) to extend the bar date for filing title claims to not later than 1 
vear from that date or 2 years from the date of vesting, whichever is 
later. Since the last vesting order was issued April 17, 1953, no 
claims may be filed after April 17, 1955. In view of this extension, 
we can reasonably anticipate an increase of approximately 2,000 claims 
over our original estimate of 450 for the fiscal year 1955. 

The processing and disposition of claims involve a tremendous 
amount of detail work. In connection with title claims, it is necessary 
to investigate and analyze the claims for the purpose of determining 
whether the statutory criteria for return have been satisfied. These 
include (1) ownership of the property immediately prior to vesting 
which frequently involves the problem of establishing either by 
American or foreign law the identity of successors in interest or whether 
the property was held under a cloaking arrangement; (2) citizenship 
and residence of the claimant; (3) whether return is in the interest of 
the United States; (4) liability under the Renegotiation Act or the 
Royalty Adjustment Agreement; (5) satisfaction of conservatory 
expenses; (6) payment of taxes; and (7) reasonableness of attorney’s 
ees. 


ATTORNEY FEES 


The attorney's fees are customarily passed on by the court. The 
statute you may remember, Mr. Chairman, provides that they may 
not exceed 10 percent of the property returned unless some court of 
competent authority decides otherwise, and that they must be 
reasonable. It is customary in the settlements that we make of these 
9 (a) suits for the attorneys to make a motion for allowance of their 
fees by the court, and the court will pass on it, and will consider 
whether the claimant has consented and so on. 

Senator McCarran. Does it usually run about 10 percent or do the 
courts increase it? 

Mr. TownseEnp. I have not seen any cases where the courts allowed 
more than that. I have noticed now in one case, if it goes through, 
the attorney is going to ask for more than 10 percent. It will be up 
to him to satisfy the court that it is a reasonable fee. I would not 
take the responsibility for it myself. I do not think anybody in our 
office would. 

OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES INVOLVED 


The question of whether a return is in the national interest involves 
consultation with all interested Government departments, including 
the Antitrust Division of the Department of Justice, the Secretary of 
State and, in certain instances, the Department of Defense. Patent 
returns frequently involve an additional problem of the amount of 
royalties that may be retained under one of the reverse lend-lease 
agreements, which provide generally for the retention of royalties 
derived from war production activities. 
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STATUTORY STANDARDS RELATING TO DEBT CLAIMS 


In connection with debt claims, it is necessary to investigate and 
analyze the claims for the purpose of ascertaining whether the statu- 
tory standards for payment of debt claims are met. This requires 
an examination to determine (1) whether any title claims are pending 
for return of the debtor’s property; (2) whether the account is solvent 
or insolvent; (3) the ck priorities applicable for payments from 
insolvent accounts; (4) the claimant’s eligibility with respect to resi- 
dence and citizemakip :( 5) whether the claimant is ineligible as a debt 
claimant because of his internment or parole under the Alien Enemy 
Act (50 U.S. C. 20), or because of his conviction of violating any of 
the nine war statutes listed in section 34 (a) of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act; (6) whether a debt as distinguished from some other 
type of claim has in fact been established; (7) whether the debt was 
due and owing on the vesting date; (8) whether the transaction out 
of which the debt arose violated the Trading With the Enemy Act; 
(9) whether the debtor had any valid defense to the claim; (10) the 
applicable rate of exchange if the debt is a foreign currency Sbligs ation 
payable in such collapse od, de ‘preciated or revalorized currencies as 
the reichsmark or the yen; and (11) the reasonableness of attorney’s 
fees under section 20 of the act. 


CLAIMS PENDING WITH HEARING EXAMINERS JANUARY 1, 1954 


When the Claims Section determines that a claim is not allowable, 
the claimant is entitled to a hearing before an independent hearing 
examiner. A total of 275 claims were docketed and pending with the 
hearing examiners as of January 1, 1954. 163 of these cases require 
hearings upon the merits and 112 were motions to dismiss. Many 
of these claims present complicated and important issues of law and 
fact and involve properties of substantial values. For example: 

In the Matter of the Insolvent Accounts of Yokohama Specie Bank, 
Ltd., and Sumitomo Bank, Ltd., is a consolidated claims proceeding 
whereby 3,000 separate debt claimants are attempting to collect a 
total of $56 million from the accounts of the alleged debtors which 
contain approximately $10 million. 

In the Matter of Susanna Eganoff and In the Matter of Anni 
Helene Johanna Eva Oehmichen raise the question of the validity of 
all vesting orders issued after the termination of hostilities and com- 
mencement of our occupation of enemy territory. 

In the Matter of International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 
involves the important question of whether an American corporate 
stockholder in an enemy corporation may obtain a return of his pro- 
portionate interest in assets vested from the enemy corporation—in 
this instance, patent properties, including some 400 patents and 
patent applications. 

In the Matter of H. W. Springorum presents intricate questions of 
foreign law governing the validity of a purported assignment of 
property valued at approximately $200,000. 

In the Matter of Ravford W. Alley, Wenner von Clemm, et al., is 
a consolidated proceeding involving 16 title and debt claims, and 
presents intricate issued relating to the ownership of Bridge Import 
Co., Pioneer Import Corp., International Mortgage & Investment 
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Corp., and Societe Anonyme pour l|’Achet de Valeurs Hyhothecanes, 
and title to vested assets of approximately $1 million. 

In the Matter of William Kohler, Albert E. Arent, and Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company, substituted trustees of the trust of 
Dr. Otto Rohm presents a contest with respect to the eligibility of 
Marianne Thun Hohenstein for a return of vested property valued 
at approximately $4,700,000. 

These claims necessitate careful investigation and preparation by 
experienced trial attorneys who are responsible for the record of 
trial, the preparation of necessary legal briefs and oral argument. 
These attorneys likewise assist in appeals taken from the decisions of 
the hearing examiners to the Office of the Director either by the claim- 
ant or by the Chief of the Claims Section. 


CORRESPONDENCE PROBLEM 


The volume of correspondence received by the Claims Section 
presents a serious problem if such correspondence is to be expeditiously 
dispatched. During the past calendar year approximately 27,000 
memorandums, documents and letters were written or prepared by the 
srofessional staff of the Claims Section. With the passage of the 
fegislation extending the time for filing of title claims, a considerable 
increase in such ‘correspondenc e can be anticipated. Adequate 
provision must be made for its expeditious treatment. 


PERSONNEL AND WORKLOAD IN CLAIMS SECTION 


I would like to call your attention to the size of the staff which our 
present budget permits us to employ in the Claims Section. As an 
illustration there are 5 attorneys available to process 6,376 title 
claims not assigned for trial, or an average of 1,275 claims per attorney. 
There are 4 attorneys available to process 40,660 debt claims not 
assigned for trial, or an average of 10,170 claims per attorney. There 
are 7 attorneys available to handle 1,218 cases assigned for hearing 
or an average of 175 cases per attorney. 

Senator Dirksen. Of course, in that larger figure, those are little 
cases. 

Mr. Townsenp. And the passage of the legislation doing away 
with the small claims 

Senator Dirksen. If the House passes the bill that the Senate 
passed the other day 

Mr. TownsenbD. That would leave about 10,000. But this would 
still be too heavy a a workload for a lawyer. 

Senator Dirksen. But it will substantially reduce your workload. 

Mr. TownsEND. It would enable us to assign to what I consider 
more important work the lawyers that I would otherwise have to put 
on those claims. We have other things to do which are much more 
important. 

WORKLOAD PER ATTORNEY 


Mr. Myron. May I say that the present workload in the Debt 
Claim Section is 10,000 cases per attorney. If we eliminated these 
30,000 small claims then it would reduce the workload to about 2,500 
per attorney. 
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Senator Dirksen. For instance, if you had 4,000 depositors in 
the Yokohoma Specie Bank for $5, $10, $15 or $20, it is not actually 
quite as heavy as it would seem, because those claims are all the same. 
You have a lot of routine and administrative work to comply with the 
statute. 1 am thinking in terms of having to process the equity 
involved in each claim. 

Mr. Townsenp. It would be small. You see what has happened, 
as Mr. Myron has in mind, because we have discussed the problem a 
lot together, we have had to cut the personnel so much that we have 
had to assign to litigation, for example, attorneys there that were 
engaged in the Claims Section before, because you cannot cut down 
the litigating work. I cannot send up to the judge in the United 
States court a message to the effect, “I haven’t got a lawyer to send”’ 
that day, because he will say that is too bad for you. We will take 
a judgment against the United States, and go on to the next case. 

What we have to do in order to see that the litigation is handled 
competently is to take lawyers that I would like to have working in the 
Claims Section and processing some of these claims, and put them in 
the Litigating Section. That cannot be overlooked. 

Senator Dirksen. Has the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce indicated whether they will take action on that 
bill that passed here? 

Mr. Myron. We have not heard, Senator. 

Senator Dirksen. Have you made any request on Chairman Wol- 
verton for early action on the bill? I think it was referred to that 
committee. 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, but it has not been reported out of that 
committee as yet. 


EFFECT ON WORKLOAD BY STAFF REDUCTIONS 


As one who has engaged in the practice of law for many years, I 
believe I can speak from experience when I say these workloads are 
more than any attorney can be expected to handle efficiently. The 
effect is readily discernible from the statistics relating to the claims 
program for the calendar year 1953. For example, from January 1 
to June 30, 1953, when we were allowed a staff of 47 attorneys for the 
Claims Section, the Office disposed of 952 title claims and 1,434 debt 
claims, or a total of 2,386 claims of all types, whereas from July 1 to 
December 31, 1953, with a reduced staff of 22 attorneys, this Office 
disposed of only 551 title claims and 845 debt claims, or a total of 
1,396 claims. 

While the volume of production has been fairly good in the past 
6 months, it must be recognized that this record was achieved only 
because of the momentum furnished by a professional staff which 
during the first 6 months of 1953 was more than twice the size of the 
present staff. In my opinion, that momentum, once lost, will be 
costly and difficult to recapture. These results demonstrate clearly 
that the volume of production is dependent to a great extent on 
manpower. 

It is now approximately 8 months since I was appointed to ad- 
minister the functions of this Office. I must admit that I am not 
satisfied with the progress we have made in adjudicating the great 
backlog of claims which were pending when I took office. It is my 
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firm belief that claimants should have their claims determined within 
a reasonable time, and, if found eligible, should have their debts paid 
or their property restored to them without undue delay. However, 
these results can only be achieved through understanding of the work 
involved and the need for an adequate staff to accomplish this task 
efficiently and promptly. 


ESTIMATE FOR ADJUDICATION OF CLAIMS ACTIVITY 


Consequently, I am requesting $1,000,365 be made available for 
this activity which will provide an average employment of 148; 75 
attorneys and 73 clerical. This represents an increase of $314,587, 
or 50 average employment, over 1954 fiscal year. 


COMPTROLLER’S SECTION 


All of the accounting, auditing, and tax work in connection with 
the acquisition, liquidation, return or other disposition of vested 
property is performed by this section of the Office. All cash received 
whether from the sale of vested properties or as income from vested 
properties is audited and recorded in maintained accounts. Current 
accounting information as to assets and income received is supplied 
the Claims Section in connection with the processing of claims. Like- 
wise the Litigation Section requires up to date accounting informa- 
tion in order to operate efficiently in the handling and disposition of 
cases in litigation. Claims allowed by the Office must be audited 
before returns can be made. These audits are time-consuming, since 
they require a detailed review of a number of files, an analysis of the 
items in the account of the former owners of the property, computa- 
tion and review of expenses of the office, ascertainment of the status 
of taxes, and lastly, the preparation of an audit report and statement 
of the account. Audits must be made and reports prepared on sales 
of securities, real estate, and all other types of vested property. 

This section is responsible for the receipt and deposit in the United 
States Treasury of all funds received by the Office and the preparation 
of the schedules covering the deposits. It also participates in the 
accounting, auditing and tax work incident to some 133 vested 
business enterprises, 745 real and personal property cases and 2,600 
estates, trusts, and insurance cases, maintains accounting records of 
65 business enterprises and conducts patent and copyright royalty 
audits to insure that the Office receives all royalties due and payable. 


EXTENT OF WORKLOAD 


As of January 1, 1954, 62,277 accounts were being maintained by 
this section. During the calendar year 1953, 9,024 cash advises 
totaling more than $22,200,000 were processed and recorded. In 
order to maintain this number of accounts on a current basis so that 
the work of the other activities*of the Office will be expedited, it is 
necessary that a staff of competent accountants, auditors, clerks, and 
typists be available. Since June of 1953, the work of this section has 
been progressively falling behind to the extent that on December 31, 
1953, the latest accounting data available was for the month of July 
1953. 
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ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL NEEDED TO OVERCOME WORK BACKLOG 


You remember, Mr. Chairman, your committee referred particu- 
larly to the backlog of unclosedout accounts and so on. 

In other words, transactions affecting the various accounts for the 
preceding 5 months were not reflected on our books. This condition 
is bad because of its overall effect on the operations of the entire office 
For example, it disturbs me to find that some 50 or more claims have 
been allowed but the property has not been returned because prereturn 
audits of the accounts involved here have not been completed. These 
unsatisfactory conditions are entirely attributable to a shortage of 
personnel to do this work. 

In May of 1953 the Comptroller’s Section was transferred from New 
York to Washington. About 50 percent of the personnel declined to 
make the transfer. This, together with our reduced authorization for 
the fiscal year 1954, has resulted in a decrease in personnel for this par- 
ticular operation from 61 employees on January 1, 1953, to 40 employ- 
ees on January 1, 1954. If the authorization presently being re- 
quested for the fiscal year 1955 is approved, it is my intention to 
employ as soon as possible the personnel necessary to maintain our 
records on a current basis. 


FUNDS FOR SETTLEMENT OF WAR CLAIMS CASES 


In summary, I cannot emphasize too strongly that failure because 
of lack of adequate and competent persopnel to liquidate property 
quickly, to defend litigation adequately, ‘and to adjudicate claims 
promptly would cost heavily those who are to receive the benefits of 
vested property. Under the present law funds which the Attorney 
General realizes from the administration of this property are made 
available to the war claims fund to pay American military and civilian 
personnel who suffered personal injuries as prisoners of enemy vations 
during the war. $210 million has already been made available for 
this purpose and another $15 million will be transferred upon request 
of the War Claims Commission in accordance with Publie Law 211, 
83d Congress. 

Senator Dirksen. Can you break down that figure of $210 million 
a little? 

Mr. Townsenp. $150 million had been transferred with the ap- 
proval of the President prior to my appointment. ‘Thereafter, Con- 
gress passed a law which directed the payment over upon request of 
the War Claims Commission an additional $75 million. Of the $75 
million so covered by that statute, $60 million has been paid over, 
leaving $15 million available for the War Claims Commission upon 
their request. These transfers that | am talking about now, that is, 
the $75 million, of which $60 million has been paid as the first install- 
ment, were covered by a statute of Congress. The previous transfer 
of $150 million was made with the approval of the President. 

Mr. Myron. A total of $150 million was transferred, as you know, 
Senator, from 1949 to 1951. These transfers were made under the 
authority of Trading With the Enemy Act, and were supported b: 
the estimates of available funds made by the Office of Alien Property 
at that time. 
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Senator Dirksen. Is your accounting in such state that you 
actually did have free and unencumbered balances equal to the $150 
million because you recall at that time that perhaps the Office had 
overcommitted by roughly what was it? 

Mr. Myron. I believe the latest estimate is that the free balances 
now amount to about $130 million. 


EFFECT ON OPERATIONS UNDER REDUCED AUTHORIZATION ESTIMATE 


Mr. Townsenp. The net effect of any reduction in the requested 
authorization would mean an eventual increase in the cost of the 
operations of the Office. The fewer employees allowed this Office to 
perform the detailed work which I have enumerated, the longer the 
final liquidation of this Office will be delayed. The longer the delay 
in the liquidation of this Office, the more expensive the operation will 
become. 

When I accepted this position I was asked by the President and the 
Attorney General, to work myself out of this job as quickly as possible. 
I am making every effort to do so. 

But as I have pointed out to you, there is much work to be done 
before the Office can be terminated and the volume of production is 
dependent to a great extent on manpower. Therefore, I need the 
full amount of the authorization approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the House of Representatives to employ the necessary 
personnel to do the job efficiently and terminate the Office of Alien 
Property as speedily as possible. 

I respectfully ask that you authorize the Office of Alien Property 
to expend during the next fiscal year $3 million as requested. 


CONTACTS WITH WAR CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Senator Dirksen. Colonel. do you keep some contact with the 
War Claims Commission to see how they are getting along with the 
processing of the remaining claims that were before them? 

Mr. Townsenp. I have not been in contact with the members 
lately, sir. I did have some conferences with them last summer. 
How the position has changed since them, I do not know. 

Senator Dirksen. The names of the new Commissioners were 
pe nding, and I thought as of the last meeting of the full Judiciary 
Committee that we had not completed action on it. 

Mr. TownsEnp. I have had in mind the desirability of getting in 
touch with them very shortly. 

Senator Dirksen. Of course, that is out of your field. 

Mr. TownsEnD. Yes, it is, but at the same time I thought it would 
be a good beginning. I did meet and have some conference with two 
of the other Commissioners. 


FORECAST IN LIQUIDATION OF REMAINING PROPERTIES 


Senator Dirksen. In a general way what do you foresee with 
respect to the liquidation of the remaining properties that you have 
on hand that you are operating at the present time? 

Mr. TownseEnp. There is only one way, Mr. Chairman, we can 
liquidate the properties now involved in litigation, and that is to 
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terminate the litigation. I am pursuing the policy now of trying 
to get the litigation out of the way as fast as I can. If section 9 
(a) is amended to permit the sale of property notwithstanding litiga- 
tion, then you could make much more rapid progress. 


BUSINESS ENTERPRISES PENDING 


Senator Dirksen. I see from this table that you submitted for the 
House committee you expect to have 31 business enterprises pending. 
I presume that is at the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Townsenp. That is correct. Mr. Smith and Mr. Myron 
are both here with me. They can correct that if it is wrong. 

Mr. Smiru. We have 31 active business enterprises right now. 

Senator Dirksen. I am trying to get one word or two by way of 
comment as to what we can foresee by way of liquidation of those 
properties in the very near future. As you say, you want to work 
yourself out of a job, and Congress is anxious to bring about the con- 
clusion of this operation. 

Mr. TownseEnp. Yes, sir. There are one or two business enter- 
prises that we have now that we might be able to sell regardless of the 
continuance of the litigation if we can get an agreement by opposing 
counsel to do it. If we can get consent from plaintiff and defendant, 
we would sell right off and hold the proceeds. But generally speaking, 
they will not agree to that. 

Senator Dirksen. That would require a modification of section 
9 (a). 

Mr. TowNseEnpD. Yes, sir; generally. There are cases, and I have 
in mind one now where it looks as if the attorney for the claimant 
might agree to the sale of the enterprise for special reasons. ‘Then 
we could get out of that business. 

Senator Drrksen. But unless there is agreement, the injunctive 
provisions in 9 (a) definitely stop you from disposing of these and 
putting the money in escrow subject to contest by the claimant. 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, sir. 


REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY 


Senator Dirksen. With respect to the real and personal property 
on hand beginning of the year, meaning 1955, 1,656 pieces; that would 
be your estimate? 

Mr. TownsEnD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. It would appear that if you would receive some 
additions and liquidate 400 and some at the end of 1955 we would 
have a little over 1,330 pieces on hand. How many of those are small 
parcels of property, lots, small retail businesses, unimproved property? 

Mr. TownsEND. Practically all of them are small bits of property. 
They are lots and things like that here and there. You cannot sell 
them very well. 

Senator Dirksen. You are not up against the difficulties in 9 (a) 
with respect to those parcels? 

Mr. TownsEnD. Most of those we could sell. 

Mr. Myron. There are section 9 (a) suits filed against some of the 
real estate. 
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Mr. Townsenp. There are also some tax problems involved which 
make it difficult to sell them immediately and some are involved in 
claims of one sort or another. 

Senator Dirksen. Can any mass effort be made with respect to 
those parcels of property? 

Mr. Townsenp. Those parcels of property are now in the hands of 
real-estate agents who are authorized to get the highest bid we can for 
the property and to notify us of any bids that are submitted to them. 
They are in the local areas. 


SHINTO TEMPLES IN HAWAII 


Senator Dirksen. That includes those Shinto temples we had out 
there in Hawaii? 

Mr. Suirx. The Shinto temples are included in that number that 
you spoke of. That figure includes real estate of all types. 

Senator Dirksen. Have we turned those back to those congrega- 
tions? 

Mr. Myron. One temple was returned by order of court in a section 
9 proceeding, and since then two other temples were returned admin- 
istratively under the claims procedure. (Sec. 32 claims.) 

Senator Dirksen. I always thought it was rather a little on the 
fantastic side that we should take over half a dozen Shinto temples 
and hold them, notwithstanding the fact that some question may have 
arisen about the bona fide of the religious aspect of the people who 
were involved. But even then that I do not know we could quarrel 
with them. 

Mr. Townsenp. I think we ought to get rid of all the temples and 
all that sort of thing, notwithstanding that when we do that, we still 
get letters from the people out there who object to it and draw atten- 
tion to the subversive or enemy character of Shintoism. I think we 
ought to get out of the temple business. 


PATENTS 


Senator Dirksen. You expect to have on hand at the end of 1955, 
13,722 patents, both free and captive, I suppose. That is the figure 
that I see here before me in the House report. 

Mr. Townsenp. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. What do you foresee now by way of some mass 
effort to get shut of these once and for all if we can? I know there 
are some “complications involved there, particularly with respect to 
certain captive patents. Some of them do inure as an asset in the 
case of some of these properties. 

Mr. Myron. The patents of course are expiring from day to day. 
There is no present policy to dispose of patents. We don’t sell them 
or dispose of them otherwise, except possibly by return under the 
claims procedure. 

Mr. TownsEeNnD. They have been licensing them on a nominal basis. 

Mr. Myron. We issue nonexclusive, royalty-free licenses. 

Mr. TownsENbD. My only guess is that those patents we are talking 
about here are not worth much. 
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FOREIGN POLICY INVOLVED 


Senator Dirksen. Colonel, we do have a problem with respect to 
this general operation. I manifestly did not expect everybody to 
agree with the recommendations of the subcommittee, but I think I 
should say on the record that I have had a discussion with the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State with respect to policy because there is 
involved, it seems to me, an element here with respect to our foreign 
policy on which a member of the Judiciary Committee cannot very well 
pass. I am quite confident to integrate whatever we should do with 
the foreign policy as laid down by the State Department. If, for any 
reason, they feel that there is involved the generation or development of 
good will with other countries where we seem to be making some 
progress, I certainly would not set myself up arbitrarily against any 
innovation in that field. So it does involve, then, the question of 
policy as pursued by the State Department. 

Mr. TownsenpD. Certainly. 

Senator Dirksen. It involves also, I think, the question of policy 
to be determined by the Attorney General. I do not believe that we 
can continually stalemate on this thing without making some effort 
in either one direction or another. If it is proposed at high level that 
we do something about restitution of property to enemy nations other 
than enemy governments or the political subdivisions thereof, then 
of course that advice must necessarily come from the executive branch. 
Once it has been determined, then I think we could probably sit down 
together and work out the necessary legislation and see whether we 
can move from there. 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I mentioned it openly here when the Attorney 
General was before the committee that after another conference with 
the State Department, I feel 1 should come and discuss it with you 
and the Attorney General, and then see whether out of these delibera- 
tions we can develop a direction, and then draft the necessary legisla- 
tion to go along with it. As you so well know, we have had difficulties 
in securing assent to any modification of 9 (a). Some members of the 
Judiciary Committee have gone along on ca theory that once you 
have by statute extended that right to people in good faith, who then 
file their claims, that to come on by statute and take away that right 
has an ex post facto quality about it, and I can see that side of the 
fence also. 

LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


May I ask, have you prepared a recommendation now for sub- 
mission to the Judiciary Committee looking toward the more expedi- 
tious liquidation of this whole matter, and the legislative weapons 
that you need by way of modification of the act as it now stands on 
the books that would encompass that result? 

Mr. TownsEenpb. Mr. Chairman, you know from many conferences 
before my interest in the amendment of 9 (a) of the act, so as to permit 
disposition of the property although it is involved in litigation. The 
Department also has gone on record as favoring the claims payable 
in foreign currency elimination. Beyond that I have not touched on 
the question of policy. I express no opinion on that because as you 
so well suggested a moment ago, that involves our foreign policy upon 
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which the State Department would have to pass, and that would have 
to be integrated with the executive policy, of course. 

If and when the policy is decided on, needless to say our office and 
staff would certainly be available to you or any other representative 
of the legislative branch in connection with the drafting of appropriate 
legislation to give effect to that policy. 


1 may make this comment in passing. I do not think that a de- 


termination of that question should defer and should certainly not 
diminish the amount we have requested in our authorization. 
Senator Dirksen. I quite agree. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Townsenp. Just to take one aspect of it in passing, suppose 


we had—I am just purely supposing now—a statutory enactment 


directing return, let us say, to persons from whom property had been 
vested or their successors in interest, you would still have an enormous 
administrative problem to deal with these debt claims. Because in 
effect what you would be proposing would be to take out of jurisdic- 
tion property which had been attached without adjudicating the 
validity of the attachment or the justification of the debt involved in 
the claim. Whether that should be done by an administrative office 
such as the Alien Property, and whether those claims should be proc- 
essed that way or whether the claimant should be relegated to an 
action in the court, those are difficult questions. But whatever way 
that particular question might be decided, you would still have the 
enormous problem of administration pending the disposition, unless, 
of course, vou got into thousands of court proceedings, and had a 
receiver appointed in each case with authority to administer the 
property. 
GENERAL ANILINE PROBLEMS 


Just take the problem of General Aniline alone. It is an enormous 
problem to follow its corporate activities and be sure that the Gov- 
ernment acts as an intelligent stockholder, which I conceive to be its 
proper function. Yet at the same time there are certain problems 
which arise, such as antitrust, which would put the corporation in a 
different position from Monsanto and du Pont. 

Senator Dirksen. By the way, I think General Aniline got out 
their latest earnings sheet. I think I got it in the mail this morning, 
but I did not see it. 

Mr. Townsenp. You mean the annual report for last year? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Mr. TownseEnp. I have seen it in draft form. I have not seen the 
final printed copy. It was shown to me before being put out. 

Senator Dirksen. I wonder if there was a diminution of earnings. 

Mr. TownsEnp. I will tell you what the figures will show in 1953, 
roughly. 

Mr. Myron. This should be off the record. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Dirksen. Is there anything more that we need to add to 
the record this morning? 
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Mr. TownsEnD. No; I do not care to add anything more. I do 
hope earnestly that we will be allowed to do a better job than we 
have been doing, and we need more personnel to do it. We just can- 
not stand the caseload we have for lawyers. 

Senator Dirksen. I think this was a very good statement you 
made, Colonel. 

Mr. Townsenp. Thank you. 


FEDERAL BuREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Senator Dirksen. The next appropriation item concerns the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. The House allowed the full budget 
estimate of $78,372,000 which is an increase of $1,282,000 over the 
present fiscal year’s allowance, and is attributed in the main to the 
increased workload in both the criminal and internal security fields. 
Members are well informed on the current activities and splendid 
accomplishments of this great organization. In view of this knowl- 
edge and the fact that the hearings of the House Appropriations 
Committee contain ample justification of the Bureau’s operations, it 
is felt unnecessary at this time to hear the Director and his associates. 
However, there will be filed in the record at this point the summary 
tables and essential justification data submitted to the committee in 
support of the 1955 budget estimate. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


Summearization of funds for the fiscal years 1954 and 1956 (direct plus reimbursements) 





- a 
, se- | 
imburse- | Total 





Fiscal year | Direct | — 1 
Nik actin dieu dbinewnedetiannntntihtteeawabit $77, 000, 000 $5, 880, 707 $82, 880, 707 
inn ciinciniinnipninnitiarehanksett scparecaeues eaenionnindaamessiiabdte 78, 282, 000 5, 193, 698 | 83, 475, 698 
1955 difference..............-..--.---- wins teachin tobe’ | +1, 282,000}  —687, 009 | +594, 991 
| 





1 Includes $80,000 for the fiscal year 1954 and $90,000 for the fiscal year 1955 estimated to be received from 
the sale of automobiles. 
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Comparative summary of obligations, by activities, 1953, 1954, and 1955 





r 7 O55 acti. ~ 
1953 actual 1954 esti 1955 esti 1955 vi rsus 
mate mate 1954 
Direct Obligations 
1. Security and criminal investigations 
(a) Coordination $3, 260, 146 | $3,403,811 | $3, 435, 486 +-$31, 675 
(b) Maintenance of investigative records and 
communications system 4, 892, O82 5, 769, 464 5, 866, 884 +-97, 
(c) Field investigations 52, 180, 361 | 56,224,706 | 57,002, 126 7 
2. Identification by fingerprints 5, 475, 435 7, 002, 303 7, 257, 847 
3. Operation of criminal and srientifie laboratory 991, 143 1, 039, 645 1, 034, 396 
4. Training schools and inspectional services 365, 871 481, 147 486, 814 
5. General administration . 3, 213, 306 3, 158, 904 3, 228, 447 
Total direct obligations 70, 378, 344 | 77,080,000 | 78,372,000 | +-1, 292,000 
Proceeds from the sale of personal property ! 125, 204 —80, 000 90, 000 10, 000 
Estimated savings +950 
Direct funds available z: 70, 254, 000 | 77,000, 000 1, 282, 000 





Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


1. Security and criminal investigations 


(a) Coordination 352, 338 189, 799 175, 540 14, 259 
(0) Maintenance of investigative records and 
communications system 5, 041 4, 706 4, 706 
(c) Field investigations ‘ 10, 019, 735 5, 575, 618 4,895, 531 — 680, O87 
2. Identification by fingerprints : 6 
5. General administration _. i 58, 601 30, 584 27, 921 — 2, 663 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements | 


from other accounts antes nencedwacel 1 4ek, TH 5, 800, 707 5, 103, 698 —697, 009 
CUI IN as, cisctineiennaeradilaiibeae 80, 814, 065 | 82, 880, 707 | 83, 475, 698 +-504, 991 





From sale of automotive equipment. 
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BASIC STATUTORY AUTHORITY OF BUREAU FUNCTIONS 


The fundamental authority for its basic original functions was vested in the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation pursuant to the following legislation: 

Authority for the activities of the Bureau is contained in section 360 of the 

tevised Statutes, derived from 16 Statute 164, an act to establish the Department 

of Justice, dated June 22, 1870. Section 360 reads in part as follows: ‘“* * * The 
Attorney General may require any solicitor or officer of the Department of Justice 
to perform any duty required of the Department thereof.’ 

Section 361 of the Revised Statutes further bestows authority upon the Attorney 
General to direct any of the divisions, heads, or departments under the Department 
of Justice to perform any duties which he shall direct and in the Appropriation 
Act for the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Expenses of the Government for 
the year ending June 30, 1872 (16 Statute 497), an appropriation was provided 
for the detection and prosecution of crimes against the United States. 

Title 18, section 3052, United States Code (formerly section 300A of title 5, 
United States Code), as amended January 10, 1951, by Public Law No. 915, 
provides that ‘‘* * * The Director, Associate Director, Assistant to the Director, 
assistant directors, inspectors, and agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
of the Department of Justice may carry firearms, serve warrants and supenas 
issued under the authority of the United States and make arrests without warrant 
for any offense against the United States committed in their presence, or for any 
felony cognizable under the laws of the United States if they have reasonable 
grounds to believe that the person to be arrested has committed or is committing 
such felony.” 

Under authority contained in 5 United States Code 340, supplement IV there 
was established under the jurisdiction of the Department of Justice a division 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation to be known as the Division of Identifi- 
cation and Information. Pursuant thereto, the Bureau shall be vested with the 
duty of acquiring, collecting, classifying, and preserving criminal identification 
and other crime records and the exchange of said criminal identification records 
with the duly authorized officials of governmental agencies, of States, cities, and 
penal institutions; and the cost, maintenance, and operation of said Bureau shall 
be paid from the appropriation ‘‘Detection and prosecution of crimes’’ for the 
respective fiscal years concerned, as otherwise provided. 

The FBI, as the investigative arm of the Department of Justice, has also been 
vested with subsequent authority for certain auxiliary specific and general inves- 
tigative responsibilities by the Congress, the Attorney General and the President 
of the United States. Many of these responsibilities play a direct part in defense 
during the present emergency. 


Summary of investigative accomplishments 











Fiscal year— 1953 Percent 
| i i i increase (+) | increase 
| or or 
1952 1953 decrease (—) | decrease 
a — _ _ a — 
Nn cncxdbdiisivcdimabetenmbiownemcen 9, 036 9, 859 +823 | 9.1 
Total sentences: | 
nn re a ae ae | 5 +65 |.. 
I, cnnnyslidbnde eeganindatiiameenintaes | 6 7) +1 |.... 
Years. | 22, 606 24, 956 +2, 350 | 10.4 
Months . | 7 6 | we tunes 
i ii, ctite ciliddtbiainidmelaiitmwabiinna | 23 | 10 fee \ 
RES Se ee 11, 100 | 13, 839 | +2, 739 | 24.7 
Automobiles recovered. ......2......--.-... aimanaiinetl | 12, 310 12.8 


13, 886 +1, 576 











The following money statistics reflected the | } 
amounts assessed or saved through court or other | } | 
legal action or physically recovered in cases in | 
which the Federal Bureau of Investigation ex- 
pended investigative effort: | 





Sera eters af a $816,373 | $1,428,040 | +4611, 667 | 74.9 
es a cuabaael 31, 563,635 | | 60, 761, 965 +29, 198, 330 92.5 
Recoveries 29, 538, 527 | 39, 795, 516 | +10, 256, 989 34.7 
a naan nedieetianetiin 61, 918, 536 | 101,985,521 | 40,066, 986 64.7 
Renegotiation Act claims adjusted in favor of | | 
CIO VORIIIGING. 5 oo cn dccwcscs bnbbbanonsnetatimetes 55, 089, 810 17, 934, 841 | —37, 154, 960 67.4 
ii tii ninen tpdaiidenisiniteatnas canoe 117, 008,345 | 119,920,362 | +2, 912,017 | 2.5 
Direct appropriation and reimbursements from j 
GE Was «ot iducdoacvcbddnbedeesebocescesbonca 90, 267, 532 80, 815, 015 —9, 452, 517 10.5 


! Does not include an adjudication by the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in the Texas City Disaster 
Federal tort claims litigation following an FBI investigation which resulted in savings of $224,374,328. 
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PERCENTAGE OF CONVICTIONS 


Fiscal year 1953: Convictions were obtained against 96.9 percent of the per- 
sons brought to trial during the fiscal year 1953. 

Guilty pleas: Of the 9,859 convictions obtained during the fiscal year 1953, a 
total of 9,036 (91.7 percent) were on guilty pleas, while the remaining 823 (8.3 
percent) were the result of trial before judge or jury. 


} 


Significance of guilty pleas 


1. Reflects the result of the excellent investigative work of FBI agents. 
2. Represents considerable savings to Government in court costs Based on 
an estimated average cost per case of $2,873.86 (figure appearing in May 1953 
issue of Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, in 
an article by Mr. J land L. Tolman entitled ‘‘The Taxpayers’ Stake in the Court,” 
representing result of analysis of 3,405 Federal district court jury trials), the 
9,036 convictions on guilty pleas represent a total savings of $25,968,198.96 to 
the Government 


Summary of statistics for the 1953 fiscal year 


Actual, suspended and 
Con probationary sentences . 
Classtféation vin _ Fines Savings and 
imposed recoveries 


Fugi 
tives 


tions located 


Years |Months Days 











lotal 9,859 | 24, 956 6 10 | $1, 428,040 |' $100, 557, 481 13, 839 
Neutrality Act and related statutes 3 | 6 1 9, 000 128, 000 | 
Overthrow or destruction of the Gov- | | | | ? 

ernment . | 27 102 1 204,000 |_. | 
National and Federal Firearms Acts 6 13 1 pee 1 
Kidnaping 55 2 205 3 23 | 125 | 10 
Extortion | 66 208 5 12 2, 400 | | 31 
Theft from interstate shipment | 606 1, 474 26 43,215 927, 580 | 122 
Veterans’ Administration matters | 383 617 1 13 j 5 | 317, O84 42 
Selective Training and Service Act, 1940 7 16 10 | | 6 
Selective Service Act, 1948 355 876 6 16 22,875 | 150 | O78 
Interstate transportatior of stolen 

motor vehicles or aircraft 14,313 | 11,949 7 10 | 55, 263 3 18, 411, 235 930) 
Copyrights 1 | 1} | 400 
National Bank and Federal Reserve | 

Acts 317 938 5 17 127, 984 | 637, 166 20 
White Slave Traffic Act 279 766 4 27 27, 250 1, 000 140 
Mail frauds 7 23 7 1 4, 000 | | 9 
Falsely claiming citizenship } 4 9 4 | | 1 
Desertion, harboring deserters, enticing | 

to desert 10 11 y 550 6, 145 9, 693 
Illegal wearing of uniform and related 

Statutes 222 184 8 17 2,910 30 12 
Civil rights 10 4 3 2, 975 2 | 
Crimes on the high sea: 122 131 10 25 4, 130 317 4 
Fraud against the Government 202 437 10 27 161, 365 | 3, 242, 581 49 
Impersonation 142 291 8 6 2, 460 740 108 
National Bankruptey Act 20 55 10 3 5, 500 74, 732 9 
Involuntary sei vitude and slavery ] 3 500 
Thoft, embezzlement, or illegal posses 

sion of Government property 475 963 3 16 83, 280 | 302, 907 | 75 
Election laws | 100 
Bribery 30 58 4 1 58, 140 286 3 
Antitrust 66 1 221, 644 | | 
Treason and related statutes l (2 10, 000 
Miscellaneous 29 96 10 11, 040 1], 241, 845 1 
Fspionage 2, 235 
Contempt of court Is 16 l 2 1, 650 
Government and Indian reservation 

matters 1,076 | 21,491 2 5 27, 546 81, 531 109 
Interstate Commerce, except thefts 

from 4 65 52 i | 4 23, 837 7, 990 Q 
Obstruction of justice : 1 
Perjury 18 52 { 2, 500 $ 
Escaped Federal prisoners, parole, 

probation, and conditional releas« 

violators 203 308 9 ll 5, 500 53 
War-risk insurance 
Court of Clainis 
Federal lending and insurance agencies | 1 1 iF 
Interstate transportation of stolen 

property J 407 | 1,304 10 28 5, 050 558, 529 291 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 221 
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Summary of statistics for the 1958 fiscal year—Continued 


Actual, suspended and 


Con- | probationary sentences ™ o ots ‘ug 
Classification vic- ' ; Fines Savings and Gen 
tions imposed recoveries located 
Years | Months! Days 

Unlawful flight to avoid prosecution, 

confinement, or the giving of testi 

mony 2 3 6 $78, 666 539 
Assaulting or killing a Federal officer ay 2109 8 $1, 550 524 4 
Irregularities in Federal penal institu- 

tions 12 410 
Bank robbery, burglary, and larceny 196 1, 873 3 25 7, 500 574, 623 54 
Ascertaining financial ability 2, 316, 973 
Federal train wreck statute 15 39 8 3 700 11 
Sabotage 1 3 250 62 
Interstate transportation of stolen cat 

tle é 25 63 ll 7 3, 250 2, 530 9 
Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 

Act 12 28 3 2 3, O87 8 
Alien enemy control, escaped prisoners | 

of war and internees l 
\lien property custodian matters . 11, 233, 658 
Bond default l 2 Q 
Federal Tort Claims Act | 14, 674, 239 
Labor-Management Relations Act 1 5 } ‘ 
F vacuation claims : | 16, 857 
Admiralty matters. - sain att ctininatatadiaanaiieets - ci ao 5, 026, 639 
Harboring fugitives 7 13 9 1 | 300 j...- l 


! In addition to the foregoing savings and recoveries, an adjudication by the U. 8. Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Texas City disaster Federal tort clainis litigation following an FBI investigation resulted in savings 
to the Government amounting to $224,374,328, Renegotiation Act claims adjusted in favor of the Goverr 
ment, $17,934,841; not included in other totals, 

2 There was a total of 7 life sentences: class 7, 2; class 61, 1; class 70, 2; class 89, 2; and 5 death sentences: 
Class 70, 4; class 89, 1. 

' 13,886 autos recovered. 

4 In addition, 614 gambling devices were confiscated. 


FINGERPRINT ACTIVITIES 


The FBI Identification Division was established July 1, 1924. Its fingerprint 
files are international in scope and serve as a central repository for all fingerprint 
records. 

During the fiscal year 1953 the Bureau received for handling 5,192,861 sets of 
fingerprint records, a daily average of 20,607 prints. It is estimated fingerprint 
records to be referred during the fiscal years 1954 and 1955 will exceed the 1953 
volumes by amounts ranging as high as 8 percent. 

The continued national emergency forecasts no decrease in identification 
functions. In connection with its cooperative responsibilities, the FBI performs 
fingerprint checks for other Government agencies having defense responsibilities. 

The Identification Division also renders aid in the control of aliens, such as the 
work of checking fingerprints of displaced persons, of immigrants arriving in 
this country, and applicants for citizenship. 

The Bureau, in addition, continues to experience heavy fingerprint receipts 
under the Government employees security program; the screening of bad security 
risks under the port security program involving vital shipping facilities; the 
identification of unknown dead, particularly those concerned with military 
casualties and other types of violent deaths; and miscellaneous applicant prints 
In the latter category, trends have reflected particularly pronounced upward 
surge over past 3-year period as indicated by receipts of applicant prints numbering 
980,852 (1951) versus 1,357,751 (1953), or 38 percent increase. 

The defense mobilization program will cause heavy ‘ingerprint receipts for an 
indefinite future period involving the processing of fingerprints of military per- 
sonnel, including the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and 
Maritime Service. 

Criminal fingerprints received from law-enforcement agencies throughout the 
United States and a number of foreign countries have increased 10.9 percent 
over the past 3-year period: 1,333,067 (1951) versus 1,478,512 (1953). 

Based upon the trend of current receipts, the prevailing high crime rate through- 
out the Nation, and considering our fingerprint responsibilities occasioned by 
various programs, it is estimated a minimum of 5,641,761 fingerprints will be 
referred for processing during the fiscal year 1955, a daily average of 22,125. 
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TRAINING AND INSPECTION ACTIVITIES 


The trend of investigative receipts during the past year is indicative of a con- 
tinued need for a program of training and indoctrination of investigative personnel 
designed to develop special skills, knowledge, and aptitudes. 

Extensive training is afforded in all phases of law enforcement which affeet 
special agents. The program is under constant scrutiny and revisions and 
improvements are made so as to meet the needs of investigative programs as they 
arise. Practical casework plays an important part in the overall training program. 
This provides the opportunity of placing into actual practice techniques developed 
through study and lecture. It also offers an opportunity to examine the abilities 
of the individual students and their capacity to adapt themselves to changing 
conditions. 

The Training and Inspection Division also conducts extensive training activities 
at its headquarters in Washington and in local communities throughout the 
country for the benefit of duly authorized law-enforcement organizations. The 
FBI National Academy, founded on July 29, 1935, offers courses of instruction 
for law-enforcement officers throughout the United States and its Territorial 
possessions. The 52d session, ending November 20, 1953, brought the total 
number of graduates to 2,745. More than one-fourth of all graduates of the FBI 
National Academy are now the executive heads of the law-enforcement agencies 
by whom they are employed. The demand for attendance at the Academy 
continues to be extremely heavy, indicating that State, county, and municipal 
officials regard such training as a sound investment in good law enforcement. 

Training facilities consisting of the FBI Academy Building and firearms ranges 
are located on the Marine Corps Reservation at Quantico, Va. The FBI Acad- 
emy Building provides classroom facilities, in addition to those at the Bureau’s 
Washington, D. C., headquarters. 

Relocation of ranges at Quantico, Va.—Included in our fiscal year 1954 appropria- 
tion was an amount of $550,000 for the relocation of this Bureau’s range facilities 
at Quantico, Va., which are utilized by new agents, in-service agents, and agents 
assigned to the Washington field office, the Richmond field office, and Bureau 
headquarters. The work on this project is going along well ahead of schedule, 
and it is now anticipated we will be using these new ranges in the summer of 1954. 

Inspection program.—The FBI has continued to maintain its comprehensive 
and exhaustive program of inspection and planning, both at the seat of govern- 
ment and in the field. This program is designed to improve the effectiveness of 
overall activities as they relate to management, administration, and efficiency of 
investigative operations generally. Its ultimate objectives are the evaluation 
and improvement of performance for the purpose of reducing costs. 


RECORDS AND COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 


The Records and Communications Division has the responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the Bureau’s investigative records and communications system. It 
provides the central repository, consisting of more than 4 million individual case 
files, for the vast amount of data pertaining to investigative and auxiliary functions 
of the FBI. This Division operates on a day-to-day basis as a service unit for 
the entire seat of government and field service, as well as many other Government 
agencies. It has the responsibility for processing all file searches, which involves 
the review of voluminous files and the consolidation of information contained 
therein. 

Name check functions are widely diversified and cover an unlimited range of 
activity. During the fiscal year 1953, the Bureau processed 1,765,205 name checks 
through its files. Of this total, 1,487,439 (84.3 percent) were made for other 
agencies of the Government and 398,640 incident to the old loyalty and the new 
Government employees security program. The inquiries concern, among others, 
persons being considered for access to confidential information or restricted areas; 
persons and organizations doing business with or otherwise of interest to other 
Federal agencies; persons being considered for deportation; applicants for natural- 
ization; defectors; requests emanating from the Secret Service (White House de- 
tail); those made for Armed Forces and civilian personnel engaged on highly 
confidential defense projects; foreign missions; foreign exchange students; aliens 
receiving technical training and assistance; and individuals being considered under 
the Coast Guard’s port security program. 
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The scope of commitments under the Bureau’s name ch:ck program has been 
considerably broadened by reason of responsibilities vested in the Bureau under 
Executive Order 10450—Government employees security program—signed by 
the President on April 27, 1953. This Executive order provides considerably 
broader standards to be used for adjudicating cases along suitability or security 
risk lines. It states an individual’s behavior, criminal activities, immoral conduct, 
drug addiction, sexual perversion, mental or nervous disorders, susceptibility of 
coercion are all factors to be considered in determining eligibility for employment, 
in addition to loyalty. Significantly, a survey conducted by the Bureau in respect 
to 3,389 forms received under Executive Order 10450 determined the work in 
connection with this activity will be increased by 69 percent when compared with 
our corresponding responsibilities under the old loyalty program (Executive 
Order 9835). 

This service has been of inestimable assistance to participating Federal agencies. 
In many instances, the searches have identified bad security risks and other 
individuals associated with unsavory backgrounds and subversive records, who, 
otherwise, may not have been denied employment in the Government service, 
strategic industries, and other vital installations of importance from a national 
defense standpoint. 

It is absolutely essential that this work be maintained in a current status to 
insure &@ maximum realization of productive efforts on the part of our field investi- 
gative staff and to otherwise adequately discharge our obligations for the coordi- 
nation and dissemination of intelligence information in the security field. 


FBI LABORATORY 


The FBI Laboratory continues to experience heavy workload volumes. The 
demands placed on the scientific personnel throughout the current critical period 
relate to a wide range of activities including both general criminal operations and, 
more particularly, high-priority security matters vitally affecting the Nation’s 
welfare. 

During the fiscal year 1953, scientific examinations of all types referred to the 
FBI Laboratory numbered 121,064, a 10 percent increase over the previous 12 
months’ period. These examinations were performed pursuant to 25,262 requests 
involving 111,320 individual specimens. During the fiscal year 1955 an estimated 
132,038 examinations will be performed or a 9 percent increase over the fiscal year 
1953. 

During the past year, laboratory scientists have contributed to many of the 
Bureau’s outstanding security cases, particularly those involving invaluable 
sources of communications intelligence. 


FIELD INVESTIGATIONS 


General statement.—The Bureau’s appropriation estimate for the fiscal year 1955 
is submitted in the amount of $78,282,000 and provides for an overall field staff 
of 8,029 full-year employees (5,120 agents and 2,909 clerks). This will permit the 
Bureau to retain on its rolls the same personnel provided for in the $77 million 
appropriation approved by the Congress for the current fiscal year. These 
figures are exclusive of applicant work to be handled on a reimbursable basis. 

The Bureau cannot reiterate too emphatically that its estimates for the fiscal 
year 1955 are predicated upon absolute minimum essential operating needs. All 
possibilities of reductions in expenditures have been given consideration. 

In deference to the President’s policies in respect to a serious need for a balanced 
economy, the Bureau has exerted every effort, and every economy has been 
effected, in order to maintain expenditures at an absolute minimum. Any 
reduction in the Bureau’s appropriation estimate is wholly incompatible with the 
continued maintenance of the domestic internal security. 

The Bureau’s appropriation needs for the fiscal year 1955 have been critically 
affected by simultaneous and consistent upward swings in the volume of work 
‘being referred for attention. Our investigative burdens have already attained 
levels to an extent beyond the scope of those which can reasonably be discharged 
consistent with currently available personnel and the Nation’s security. Con- 
sequently, further reductions would result in the lessening of essential investiga- 
tive coverage in both the internal security and regular criminal fields of endeavor, 

Overall picture-—Our experience has indicated that all categories of operation 
will maintain their currently prevailing high levels throughout the fiscal year 


45431—54—pt. 1——-15 
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1955. On March 1, 1954, there were pending in the entire field service 99,541 
investigative matters of all types, of which 17.19 percent were in a delinquent 
status. Each agent in the field is carrying an average assignment of 18.26 cases, 
a per capita workload nearly double that commensurate with an efficient function- 
ing of our field staff. No diminution in this trend is foreseeable throughout the 
next fiscal year. As a result, there is a continued overload on our investigative 
personnel. 

To a similar degree, the volume of investicative receipts have reflected sub- 
stantial increases over an extended period: On the basis of current trends, it is 
anticipated an estimated 530,225 investigative matters in the overall general 
criminal, civil, and security classifications will be referred for investigative action 
inder the Bureau’s direct appropriation for the fiscal year 1955. This figure is 
exclusive of reimbursable applicant-type investigations to be referred from vari- 
ous Federal agencies and departments. On a comparable basis; that is, elimi- 
nating reimbursable applicant work, the preceding 1955 estimates represent an 
increase of 12.6 percent when compared with actual investigative receipts of 
470,735 during the fiscal year 1953. 

In order to keep abreast of our current critical workload levels, an estimated 
2,824,026 hours of voluntary overtime were performed by FBI agents during the 
past calendar year. This overtime, none of which was compensated, represented 
the equivalent investigative manpower of 1,358 agents on a full-year basis, the 
cost of which would have been $9,599,581. 

Increases in our criminal and internal security coverage resulted in additional 
expenditures of funds from a limited appropriation. 


General criminal operations 


General statement.—The FBI’s investigative jurisdiction covers some 130 
violations of Federal law. Of the aggregate workload volumes now being referred 
for attention, a substantial portion thereof represents those concerned with viola- 
tions of the Federal criminal statutes, the great bulk of which have shown 
consistent increases in the most important criminal categories. Such upward 
trends generally follow the pattern of crime throughout the country as a whole. 

Crime picture—Over 2 million major crimes for the year resulted from an up- 
swing in all crime categories during 1952. Crimes of violence rose 10.2 percent 
throughout the Nation accompanied by an increase of 8.0 percent in burglaries 
and thefts. The 1952 estimated total crime; namely 2,036,510, was 8.2 percent 
above the 1951 figure. Of the total volume, rural areas registered an 8.6-percent 
increase, while crime rose 8.1 percent in the cities. There was | major crime com- 
mitted for each 76 persons in the general population of the United States. 

Of the 847,938 fingerprint arrest records examined by the FBI during the 
calendar year 1952, 40.8 percent represented arrests for major violations. Of all 
persons arrested during this period, 61.3 perc@nt represented criminal repeaters; 
that is, individuals who already had fingerprint arrest records on file. Arrests of 
females in all age groups increased 10.1 percent and males 1.1 percent during 1952. 
when compared with an analysis of fingerprint arrest records during the preceding 
year. 

Felonious assaults lead the crime picture with an 11.8-percent rise. Armed and 
strong-armed robberies followed closely and were up 11.6 percent. Other vicious 
crimes increased as follows: Murder, 5.7 percent; rape, 2.6 percent; and man- 
slaughter by negligence, 2.5 percent. Thieves stole 9.3 percent more auto- 
mobiles, burglarized 8.8 percent more places, and committed 7.5 percent more 
other thefts in 1952 than in 1951, 

Automobile theft is still the Nation’s biggest crime against property. Cars 
stolen during the past year had an estimated value in excess of $228 million, a 
figure far higher than that involved in any other offense. In order to combat this 
trend, the FBI has held regional auto theft conferences throughout the United 
States. These conferences have created a tremendous interest among law enforce- 
ment authorities in the auto theft problem. 

A similar series of FBI law-enforcement conferences on thefts from interstate 
shipments will be held throughout the Nation during 1953 for the purpose of 
developing additional coordination and improved efficiency among law-enforce- 
ment agencies in dealing with this increasingly serious violation. 
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SPECIFIC INCREASES: CRIMINAL AND CIVIL WORK 


The following statement reflects specific increases in major classification of 
general criminal and civil work received during the fiscal year 1953. The fiscal 
year 1952 is shown for comparative purposes: 


Investigative matters for handling 








Classification Fiscal year 1953 increase 

1952 1953 Amount | Pereent 
Election law violations 103 | 347 +244 237 
Assaulting or killing Federal officers 62 151 +89 144 
Departmental applicants 14, 905 30, 760 | +15, 855 106 
Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 364 | 685 +321 SS 
Frauds against the Government 3, 080 | 5, 610 +2, 530 | 82 
Involuntary servitude and slavery 99 | 177 +78 79 
Antiracketeering statute - - 110 | 192 1.99 75 
Bribery 684 | 1, 163 +479 70 
Deserters 43,581 | 71, 397 27, 816 64 
Fugitive bond default 85 | 130 +45 53 
White Slave Traffic Act 6,889 | 10, 083 +3, 104 46 
Pardon and parole matters 803 | 1,117 +314 39 
Registration Act 178 | 242 +64 36 
Interstate transportation of stolen property | 17, 350 +4 556 36 
Crimes on Government and Indian reservations 4, 382 +949 28 
Ascertaining financial ability 2, O41 +389 4 
Bank robbery. 8, 279 + AOR ik 
Admiralty matters s 17 
Civil rights + 280 15 
Interstate transportation of stolen motor vehicle or aircraft +5, 758 is 
Federal Reserve Act +199 13 
Thefts from interstate shipment +1, 021 2 
Extortion | +236 10 
Antitrust investigations | +55 9 
Unlawful flight violations +-670 & 
Theft of Government property +418 7 
National Bankruptcy Act | +38 5 
Impersonation 5, 427 | +248 5 
Illegal wearing of uniform } 1, 208 +52 ‘ 
Kidnaping -.......... <4 j 892 +29 ; 
Sabotage ; 1, 419 | +-42 | 3 
Selective service t 58, 532 | 4-323 1 


CONCLUSION 


The personnel staff requested for the fiscal year 1955 represents the absolute 
minimum essential to effectively discharge the high level of security and general 
criminal volumes currently being experienced; to reduce existing delinquencies in 
various phases of overall operations; to maintain the domestie internal security ; 
and to insure adequate investigative coverage and control of clandestine groups 
who aim at the subversion of our Government, notably those associated with the 
international Communist movement and in the field of enemy espionage 

Basis for estimates.—The estimates have been predicated upon our anticipated 
needs as evidenced by the exigencies of the current international picture and 
factors otherwise reasonably susceptible of application insofar as our workload 
commitments are concerned. They do not provide for potential developments 
under a wartime basis of operations. The estimates do not include funds which 
may be required as a result of additional investigative duties that may be con 
ferred upon the Federal Bureau of Investigation through the enactment into law 
of legislation subsequently passed by the 88d Congress. 
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ANTITRUST DIvIsION 


STATEMENT OF S. N. BARNES, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL; 
L. V. FINN, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER; S.A. ANDRETTA, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


HOUSE ACTION ON APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Senator Dirksen. Judge, you had an estimate pending before the 
House Committee on Appropriations of $3,100,000. 

Mr. Barnes. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. They were evidently moved by generous im- 
pulses, because I would infer that they did not cut it any. 

Mr. Barnes. That is correct. I would not know whether I could 
characterize the impulse as generous. I think it is because we are 
down to a rockbottom minimum. 

Senator Dirksen. That would be $400,000 below your adjusted 
appropriation for 1954. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. At this point in the record, we will insert the 
summary statements of appropriations and workloads. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXpENsES, ANTITRUST DIVISION 
Summary analysis of estimate 


Appropriation 1954: Regular 
Reductions: 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, United 
States attorneys and marshals, Justice”’ 
Estimated savings.........-- bbbvhdawiiinadeses 
Additions 


Adjustment in base 


Base for 1955 
Estimate for 1955 


Decrease under base 
Decrease under 1954 appropriation 


Analysis of increase or decrease over base 
Decreases: 
Reduction in personnel 
Increase in lapses 


Personal services 
Rents and utility services 


Total decreases 
Increases: 
Se NID BEOUNRIINOR,, iin d5 a 6a 6 cntieeeectoweneseweteweee 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


CE CHITIN. oak di Gk hb we ke SRe Cee ERE 
Taxes and assessments 


Gn «ete ohana nen aeuine bnew 


Net decrease 
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Object classification 





Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of 
Full-time equivale 
Average number of all employees 


yermanent positions. . 
ent of all other positions. . 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary... _. 
Average grade 

Crafts, protective, and custodial eam 
Average salary -. ° ond 
Average grade 
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Obligations by objects 


1954 estimate} 1955 estimate 








Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Other positions - - 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. . 
Payment above basic rates_...............-.-.-- 


Total personal service obligations.....................- | 
Direct Obligations 
Personal services... vbsitiecmaeane 
Transportation of things ttl 
Communication services__._- 
Rents and utility services... 
Printing and reproductions. .. 
Other contractual services... ....... 
Supplies and materials_. 
Taxes and assessments... 
Total direct obligations. -.. 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 


Personal services 





1953 actual 
480 479 472 
5 4 a 
474 460 448 
$6, 126 $6, 216 $6, 262 
GS8-8.9 GS-8.9 GS-8. 9 
$2, 97 $3, 028 $3, 068 
CPC-3. 1 OPC-3. 1 
$2, 843, 784 $2, 807, 036 $2, 756, 428 
27, 735 7 25, 500 
10, 761 11, 364 11, 472 
3, 030 2, 500 2, 500 




















2,881,658 | 2,846, 400 2, 795, 900 
107, 766 100, 000 107, 000 
4, 307 4, 000 4, 000 
34, 261 37, 600 38, 100 
8, 902 9, 000 |... 

34, 225 34, 000 44, 000 
76,738 75, 000 75, 000 
32) 469 25; 000 25, 000 
16, 553 15,000 15, 000 
2) 924 4, 000 6, 000 
3, 199, 803 3, 150, 000 3, 100, 000 

ee Pee te 
| 3,203,455 | 3, 150,000 3, 100, 000 
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Workload statement, .intitrust Division 


























: Fiscal years 
Antitrust cases ny — 
1947 | 1948 | 1949 1953 
District courts: 
Civil | 
Pending beginning of year in lk sibeal 63 80 79 7 104 | 1113 113 
Filed during year ae eeu 33 17 | 31 37 36 18 15 
Terminated during the year | 16 18; @B ‘ 20 | 232 18 RB 
Won... . . ‘ : = 14 21 15 26 12 20 
Lost 4 SSE Os 2); 45) 84 6 $3 
Pending at end of year 80 79 87 104 108 118 105 
Criminal: | | 
Pending beginning of year 47 33 33 31; 47) 134 34 
Filed during year 1 17| 2) 34] 15] 12 17 
Terminated during year ee |} 25 17; 28 18 30 12 18 
Won 19; iW) 2 15 24 9 | 11 
Lost | 6; 76) 7 $3 6 3 2 
Pending end of year : : ; Bi - Biv R} 7 32 34 38 
Circuit court of appeals | | | 
Pending beginning of year 0 2 2 | 5 3 2) 5 
Filed during year 3) 1. of ts 3 4] 0 
Terminated during year 1] 1} 3 | 5 4 1} 4 
Won ot 23) #4 4 0 2 
Lost 1 0 | 1 Blades 1 92 
Pending end of year | 2 | 2 | 5 3 | 2 5 1 
Supreme Court: | 
Pending beginning of year 4) s 2) 2 4 5 8 
Filed during the year a. 2 4; 9 . 4 | 5 
Terminated during year 5 10 | 4) 7 7 7 7 
Won 7 3 9 | 2 4 7 5 2 
Lost [Sane nee ee 2 5 
Pending end of year | 8 | 2 | 2 4 5 2 0 
Major investigations | | 
Pending beginning of year__.. | 163] 111 | 200] 243 225 221 211 
Instituted during year ee | 60) 127| 238 180 186 148 138 
Disposed of during year ~—o ae 38 | 195 | 198] 190| 158 127 
Cases ; | 44] 34] 57] 7] SL] | 22 
Consolidations. - .. : : 4 | sd. = a =e 4 
Terminated..._._.-__- visneeeee-| 68] 4 | 188 | "127 | 190 | "137 101 
Pending end of year... ee 243 225 | 221 211 222 





! Including 7 cases not previously reported 

2 Includes 2 cases carried as pending in prior years. Recent court decision determines cases should be 
closed. 

32 cases dismissed on Government’s motion. 

43 cases dismissed on Government’s motion. 

§ 4 cases dismissed on Government’s motion. 

* 1 case dismissed without prejudice by agreement because of Bulwinkle Act. 

7 1 case dismissed on Government’s motion. 

#1 case dismissed on Government's motion. 

* 1 case dismissed pursuant to agreement of parties 

1° 22 investigations closed out resulted in 32 cases, both civil and criminal. 


Senator Dirksen. Do you have a statement which we can put in 
the record? 

Mr. Barnes. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Dirksen. Suppose, then, in your own way, you sketch for 
us a little what you anticipate to be your workload for the comin 
year, how it compares with the workload in the present year, and wit 
what vigor and determination you will address yourself to everything 
in the antitrust field. 


BACKLOG OF UNTRIED CASES 


Mr. Barnes. Senator, the first thing that impressed itself upon 
me when I took over the Division last year was the fact that I had 
inherited a terrific backlog of untried cases. Therefore, the emphasis 
in the last year has been on the disposition of old cases by trial or a 
satisfactory settlement. Any lawyer knows that the case that has 
to be prepared time and time again only to become inert is the one 
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that the private practitioner makes no money on. Similarly,the 
Government loses money if it has to prepare one of these big cases 
several times before it is finished. 


SHERMAN AND CLAYTON ACTS 


Senator Dirksen. I have two questions there, Judge Barnes. First, 
those cases involve mainly what statutes? Of course, the old Sherman 
Act as amended, and then the Clayton Act, I take it. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. We have the Sherman Act and the Clayton Act 
with its modifications and some 38 other statutes that have antitrust 
aspects. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Frankly, it is the Sherman Act violations that are the 
larger cases, and present the greatest problem from the standpoint of 
disposing of them. 

Senator Dirksen. When you took over that office, I assume you 
made some kind of a tabular inventory of the cases to see how old they 
were by years, how long they had been pending? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. What were the oldest cases pending when you 


took over? 
OLD CASES FOUND ON HAND 


Mr. Barngs. The oldest cases pending were what we characterized 
as those which had been instituted prior to 1946. We found 12 of 
those cases on the record, including 1 case that had been opened in 
1941, which involved the Alien Property Custodian, and the Bayer Co. 
This case had been reopened in 1952, which perhaps should not ac- 
curately be listed among these 12 cases. However, those 12 cases 
had been in the process of disposition for more than 6 years. I am 
happy to say that of those 12 cases, if we eliminate the 1 that was re- 
opened, we have disposed of 8 of the 11. Included among the 3 that 
are still pending is 1 very important case involving General Electric, 
in which the major defendant has now agreed upon a consent decree. 
That is the so-called General Electric Fluorescent Lighting case. 

At the time I took office two-thirds of our cases were more than 2 
years old. At present we have a little less than 50 percent in that 
category. 

Senator Dirksen. How old? 

Mr. Barnes. More than 2 years old. 

Senator Dirksen. So 50 percent of your cases are more than 2 
years old? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, and 50 percent have been instituted within the 
last 2 years. We have those figures. 


AVERAGE TIME PER ANTITRUST CASE 


I might add, Senator, that in the examination of our workload and 
the effect of the continued delay in getting cases to trial the delay 
was not strictly the fault of any one connected with the action, that 
is, private attorneys, nor the Goverhment, becaus e we get involved in 
courts that are overcrowded, and we are unable to obtain early trial 
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dates. The Attorney General is doing the best he can to see that some 
action is taken to alleviate this situation. You might be interested 
to know that the average time in the antitrust cases between filing 


the complaint and the entry of the judgment is 66.2 months per case. 
That is over 5 years. 


SAVINGS DUE TO CONSENT DECREES 


For that reason we have carefully examined our efforts to dispose 
of cases by consent decrees. This is not possible in every type of case 
because obviously there are cases requiring divestiture that no attor- 
ney in his right mind representing private litigants is going to stipulate 
to a consent decree; but a great many of the matters can be disposed 
of that way. Consent decrees average only 29.2 months from the 
time of institution of the suit to the time the consent judgment is 
entered. 

We estimate savings of between $75,000 and $100,000 in each major 
case that we can dispose of by consent decree, rather than litigation. 
That is a substantial amount of money. 


Senator Dirksen. What percent of the cases can be terminated by 
consent decree? 

Mr. Barnes. We find roughly 80 percent if we include nolo 
contendere pleas in a criminal action. In other words 80 percent of 
the civil and criminal actions if we consider a plea of nolo in the cate- 
gory of “consent.”’ 

Senator Dirksen. Your time runs up when you get the big cases 
that run interminably where mountains of testimony are adduced 
and tons of records have to be considered. 


ii. tit 


seit Ne ella tng Dil. alate 


COMPARATIVE CASELOAD 


Mr. Barnss. That is right. I was listening to the figures of the 
D> > > 
Alien Property Custodian where he lists thousands of claims. Our 
caseload soun: s very puny in comparison. 
When I took office on May 1 of last year we had 149 antitrust cases 
pending. At the present time we have 122. During this period, we 
instituted 24 additional actions, and terminated 51 cases. 


AC eas ~<a 


HARD-CORE VIOLATIONS 


Despite the fact that we have concentrated on the closing of cases, 
and have closed a total of 51 of the pending 149 cases, or approximately 
one-third, we have made progress along other lines. One of the prin- 
cipal efforts we have made has been to file cases which may be classified 
as the hard-core violations, rather than experimental theories which 4 
might be followed to determine whether or not the Division can extend 
the jurisdiction of the antitrust laws. We feel that we have enough 
to do, (particularly with our staff cut down under the economy regime) 
to take care of the hard-core cases, and we seem to find enough of 
them so that we do not need to seek to enlarge our jurisdiction, but 
rather leave it up to the Supreme Court and to the legislative branch 


of the Government to determine if there are other matters into which 
we should go. 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL’S COMMITTEE TO STUDY ANTITRUST LAWS 


On the other hand, we feel that antitrust policy within the scope of 
the Sherman and Clayton Acts must be expanded to meet new condi- 
tions and new devices arising to evade such laws, and that is one of 
the principal reasons that we are working very hard on the Attorney 
General’s committee to study the antitrust laws. As you undoubt- 
edly know, we have gathered together 60 able and well-known 
practicing attorneys, and economists, and they have, without com- 
pensation, devoted an extraordinary amount of time to a study of 
fundamental questions involved in antitrust, and what path we should 
look to in the future. 

That committee we hope will have recommendations to make to 
the Attorney General this year, and he in turn will make recommenda- 
tions, although I do not now know when the final report will be 
completed to the Congress for appropriate legislation. 


SUBJECT AREAS OF STUDY 


Senator Dirksen. Is the committee actively devoting itself now 
to the business of reexamining and having in mind the revision of all 
of our antitrust laws, tightening up, of course, and doing those things 
that are necessary in the interest of expeditious administration? 

Mr. Barnes. It most certainly is, Senator. The committee has 
been divided up into six work groups: namely (1) legal and economic 
concepts of conspiracy and monopoly, which is the fundamental 
question in the theoretical approach to the problem; (2) distribution 
of goods; (3) foreign commerce, which is particularly important now 
with special reference to some of our foreign cartel suits that are 
pending; (4) patents and (5) the question of exemptions that have 
been written into the Sherman law by the action of the Congress 
during the past years. There are some 38 exemptions to the antitrust 
laws in the fields of agricultural, railroads, and union activities, among 
others. We have a sixth group on administration and enforcement, 
to deal with procedural matters. 

Each of these six work groups have had meetings and determined 
the limits of their subject area, which was the first matter under 
consideration. Five of those groups have prepared preliminary drafts 
which are being consolidated at the present time into preliminary 
reports for circulation among the entire committee membership, 
before submission to the cochairmen, Professor Oppenheim of the 
University of Michigan, and myself. 

You ask “Are they working?” At the present time there are two 
groups meeting in New York and actually at work at this very minute, 


SMALL BUSINESS REPRESENTATION 


Senator Dirksen. When this committee was set up, did it come to 
your attention that there was some criticism to the effect that it 
was loaded on the big business side, and that small independent busi- 
ness had no adequate representation on the committee? 

Mr. Barnes. The direct answer is yes, Senator. I might say that 
there were primarily two critical individuals whom I will not mention 
by name. One was a distinguished Member of Congress, and another 
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was & private attorney who had asked to be placed on the committee, 
and the Attorney General, because he had asked, refused to put him 
on. I point out that both of those critical comments were actually 
made prior to the formal announcement of the membership of the 
committee. 

As an example of our efforts to have composite representation, I 
did receive groups representing various industries, and one group 
representing six major trade associations; including the oil industry, 
the rubber industry, the grocery business, and so forth. This last 
group had come together to determine whether or not they were 
going to have fair representation. ‘The cochairman, Professor Oppen- 
heim and I, talked to these groups and they left apparently satisfied. 

I was speaking to an industry group at Pittsburgh and I happened 
to recognize one of these gentlemen who had been in my office the 
preceding week, and I took a very big chance. When the question 
was asked, “Is this committee stacked,” I said, “I am not going to 
answer that question. I will leave it to the gentleman representing 
the small tire dealers (who are very vocal as you undoubtedly know), 
to answer that question.” 

This gentleman stated that he was convinced we had given his 
business, and small business, adequate representation. 

I think any examination of the committee will give you the same 
answer. We have endeavored to have represented all thoughts on 
the subject; individuals representing small business, and those repre- 
senting large business. Particularly among economists associated 
with different universities, we have intentionally picked both sides 
of the economic theories, so that they could develop a roundrobin 
discussion, and come up with what we hope will be significant answers 
for the Congress. 




























CRITICISM FROM GROCERS’ GROUP 





Senator Dirxsen. I should say for the record that the criticism 
that came to my attention came from a grocers’ group and not from 
and one individual. 

Mr. Barnes. I think we covered it as adequately as we could. 
We spoke to different branches of the Government. We conferred 
with different departments to try to get proper representation. We 
made every effort possible to secure a balanced membership. 

I think I should comment on the fact, if I may, that it has been 
our endeavor during the past year, within the limits of our authority 
(because the Department of Justice cannot give advice to private 
individuals) to meet at least halfway or perhaps a little more, the 
efforts of private industry to keep themselves within the antitrust 
laws. 

MERGER ACTIVITIES 












We have done that in three primary ways. We have enlarged our 
so-called merger activities where we give advice if private industry 
desires as to the approval or lack of approval on any corporate merger, 
either by acquisition of stock or assets, under section 7 of the Clayton 
Act, as amended in 1950 by the Congress. 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL CONTROVERSY 


Senator Dirksen. Has the so-called New York Allegheny contro- 
versy come to the attention of your division, or would you have no 
interest in that? 

Mr. Barnzs. I am not sure I recognize it by that name. 

Senator Dirksen. The controversy of Mr. Young on one side and 
Mr. White of the New York Central on the other. 


COMPULSORY BIDDING ON BOND ISSUES 


Mr. Barnes. Only indirectly, Senator, in connection with com- 
pulsory bidding on issues of railroad and utility bonds of which the 
Securities and Exchange Commission is vitally interested. 

I do not presume that you have read the 430-page opinion Judge 
Medina issued in the Investment Banking Case. He commented 
with some vigor as is his wont on the merits and lack of merits of 
compulsory bidding. The problem of whether or not the Government 
should appeal the Bankers Investment case is before us. The SEC 
felt that in view of Judge Medina’s comments on that matter that 
our decision to appeal or not to appeal might have some effect on the 
SEC’s attitude toward the question of compulsory sealed bids for 
financial issues. Other than that, it has not come to us officially. 


OIL CARTEL CASES 


Senator Dirksen. What cases are in your shop that have a cartel 
aspect? 

Mr. Barnes. I would say there are probably half a dozen at least. 
The primary one of course is the so-called oil cartel case which is 
undoubtedly one of the cases of the greatest importance within our 
jurisdiction. 

Senator Dirksen. If you are in a position to and can with propriety 
do so, have you any comment to make on the status of that case at 
the present time? 

Mr. Barnes. That is a difficult question, Senator. May I go off 
the record. 

Senator Dirksen. No; you cannot go off the record, because the 
press is here. 

Mr. Barnes. May I say this, then: In view of the fact that there 
are so many ramifications, not only with respect to that oil case, but 
the entire Near East oil industry, and the fact that the State Depart- 
ment is vitally interested, and has been designated by the Security 
Council to give out certain information at the time it decides the 
information should be given out relative to the general Near East 
picture, I do not think I should comment on it. 

Senator Dirksen. So then it is beset with a diplomatic and policy 
angle. 

Mr. Barnes. To the nth degree. 

Senator Dirksen. That would prevent further comment on your 
part. 

I intervened right in the middle of something you were going to say. 
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PRETRIAL PROCEDURE IN CIVIL MATTERS 


Mr. Barnes. I was saying, Senator, that in our efforts to cooperate 
with private industry, as the Republican platform stated, to aid those 
individuals who in good conscience seek to follow the law, we have 
adopted a little different procedure. We have experimented with this 
new procedure since I have been in office taken from my experience 
in the State courts in California I thought we might have a little 
pretrial or the equivalent of pretrial, before the time a suit was insti- 
tuted. ‘There are adverse publicity values that may attach to defend- 
ants because of the institution of antitrust actions, particularly 
criminal actions. 

However, because of the nature of the criminal actions, we have 
been required with one exception, to confine our new procedure to 
civil matters. 

In addition to the 24 cases which have been filed since May 1, 1953. 
when I took office, and in addition to the 35 cases that have been 
filed since January 20, 1953, we have 14 cases in the Division which 
are ready to be filed tomorrow if we think it best to do so. Instead 
of filing them, and then talking settlement, we think there is a psycho- 
logical advantage in calling in, as we have done in 11 matters under 
this new procedure, counsel who either have been in conference with 
regard to the prospective case, or whom we anticipate will represent 
the proposed defendants, and have presented them with our proposed 
complaint. We have suggested they study it, and prepare a proposed 
answer which they w ould propose to file should we file our complaint. 

We then have issues joined. Then negotiations begin to determine 
whether or not, within the issues thus preliminarily and theoretically 
joined, any area exists in which a consent decree can be worked out. 

Of those 11 proposed cases, we have come to consent decrees in 
3. In four of them we have had to file suit. In four others we are 
negotiating at the present time. 

Frankly, the plan has not worked out as well as I had hoped it 
would. I find, as you undoubtedly realize, that the legal profession 
works a little better under the whiplash of court deadlines than it 
does under letters from the Department of Justice. We meet with 
delaying tactics in some cases that defeat one of the purposes for 
which the new procedure was adopted. 

We feel, however, that we are making some progress. Even if we 
can settle only 1 or 2 out of 11, we feel that progress has been made, 


REDUCTIONS BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Senator Dirksen. Judge, did you ask the Budget Bureau or the 
budget officer of the Department for more money than the estimate 
that is before us, or is this the amount you are requesting? 

Mr. Barnes. We asked for $50,000 more. 

Senator Dirksen. Was that cut in the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Or did Mr. Andretta cut you? 

Mr. Barnes, No, Mr, Andretta I think feels we have been cut 
about as badly as we can be. Antitrust has in the past been the 
favored division, but I do not see any trace of that now. We get the 
same treatment as anybody else. 
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Senator Dirxsen. So you think it has lost a little favor over in the 
Department so far as the budget officer is concerned? 

Mr. Barnes. No, I think we are just too good natured about it. 
They just,impose on me. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Senator Dirksen. You look like a good-natured person to me. 
You have 219 attorneys as of January 31, 1954. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. That was actual positions? 

Mr. Barnes. That is the number actually employed at that time. 
On this date March 23 we are down to 213 attorneys. 

Senator Dirksen. All filled? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, that represents a considerable reduction over 
last year. 
Senator Dirksen. And you had 225 clerical, so that your total 
aff is 444 as of January 31, 1954. 


st 

Mr. Barnes. We now have 432. 

Mr. Finn. Yesterday, March 22, we had 432. 

Senator Dirksen. So there has been a reduction of 12. 

Mr. Finn. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. Since this tabular sheet was prepared. 

Mr. Finn. That is right. 

Mr. Barnes. Can we put in an exact copy of our present number? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes, that may be inserted in the record at this 
point. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


Assignment of personnel by offices as of Mar. 22, 195 


Office Attorneys oo scale All others |Messengers| Total 
Washington 
Assistant Attorney General 5 ) l 11 
Administrative 2 1 | 18 30 7 | 58 
Appellate 4 2 6 
Economic 22 2 10 | 44 
General litigation 26 3 3 32 
Judgments 11 3 14 
Legislation and clearance 13 3 2 18 
speeial litigation 17 2 ly 
‘Transportation 14 3 22 
rrial 25 5 l 34 
Retiring or on LWOP 1 l 
ubtetal 117 23 50 52 7 240 
Chicago 20 l ll 6 | 38 
Cleveland ll 5 16 
rial Section detaijed to Denver | 1 | 1 
Detroit 7 4 1 12 
Los Angeles S 1 4 1 19 
New York 30 1 18 9 l ) 
Philadelohia 1! l 5 3 l 21 
San Francisco 6 1 4 l 12 
Seattle 3 ] l 
Subtotal 06 5 60 22 2 183 
lotal 213 28 110 74 9 432 
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POSITION ON RECRUITMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Dirksen. You expect to recruit some additional clerical 
and legal personnel? 

Mr. Barnes. That is a very difficult problem to answer, Senator. 
We have the unusual expense of the Attorney General’s committee to 
come out of our budget. If our expenses run the same in the current 
year, we will have approximately $1,500 during the coming fiscal year 
to employ new personnel. So I am afraid we will not employ many. 
We have lived within our current budget only by the weeding out of 
individuals not up to standard and by the closing of the temporary 
field office at Boston, We recognized that the few pending cases in 
Boston could be best handled out of New York, and in this manner 
would not compel us to reduce staffs in other offices where the work- 
load was greater, 

That resulted in a loss of personnel which has enabled us to come 
within our budget. Otherwise we could not have done it. 


COST OF ATTORNEY GENERAL'S COMMISSION 


Senator Dirksen. Did we ever get an estimate of the cost of the 
Attorney General’s Commission? 

Mr. Barnes. We have allocated $50,000 per year for a period of 
2 years, 

Senator Dirksen. Those are unremunerated jobs. They are just 
on an expense basis. 

Mr. Barnes. That is correct. It is entirely a public labor of love 
with only 3 Government employees out of the 60. 

Senator Dirksen. Judge, is there any more you need to tell us 
about your shop this morning? 


NONANTITRUST CASELOAD 


Mr. Barnes. I think I should mention the fact that everybody 
considers the Antitrust Division as handling only antitrust cases. 
For the first time in a good many years we actually have more non- 
antitrust cases pending in our Division, than antitrust cases, to wit, 
132. ILrefer to the so-called kindred laws that have antitrust aspects: 
litigating work that is done by our Division for the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, the FCC, FTC, ICC, National Mediation Board, National 
Railroad Adjustment Board. Those constitute a workload which is 
frequently overlooked, and yet it requires a considerable amount of 
time and effort and staffing on our part. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. I think that hits the highlights, Senator, I do not 
want to keep you any longer. 

Senator Dirksen. We thank you. 

Mr. Barnes. Thank you, sir. 
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Bureau or Prisons 


STATEMENT OF J. V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR, AND P. G. SMITH, 
BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Bennett, for your first item, “Salaries and 
expenses, Bureau of Prisons,” there was a budget estimate of 
$26,850,000. 

Mr. Benner. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Did you ask for more or less when you were 
preparing your estimate? 

Mr. Bennertr. We asked for more. 

Senator Dirksen. Much more? 


REDUCTIONS BY FPUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Bennert. Yes, sir; we asked, my recollection is, of the Depart- 
ment a total of $28,500,000. 

Senator Dirksen. So that would be $1,650,000 over what the 
Buget Bureau ultimately gave you. 

Mr. Bennert. Yes, sir. 


HOUSE CUTS 


Senator Dirksen. | see that the House looked upon this matter 
with a rather careful scrutinizing eye, and they took out $465,000? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes; that is correct, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. We will insert in the record at this point the 
summary statements submitted on appropriations, obligations, and 
amendments requested including the supplemental estimate in Senate 
Document 107 of March 22. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


SALARIES AND Expenses, Bureau or Prisons 


Amounts available for obligation 























1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate $25, 000,000 | $25, 385, 000 $26, 850, 000 
Transferred from 
“Salaries and expenses, general administration, Justice," 
pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1950 6, 830 
‘Salaries and expenses, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service,”’ pursuant to Public Law 286... | 65, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate... ... 25, 000, 000 25, 456, 830 26, 850, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources. ._. 293, 813 300, 000 300, 000 
Reimbursement from other accounts. . 651, 606 710, 000 | 710, 000 
Total available for obligation . 25,945,419 | 26, 466,830 27, 860, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —12, 197 | 
Obligations incurred 25, 933,222 | 26, 466, 830 27, 860, 000 
Comparative transfer from ee of United States prison- 
ers, Federal Prison System” nonat . _ 523, » 558 
Total obligations e . x + 26, 456, 775 26, 466, 830 7, 860, 000 








Nore.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are from the sale of meals, uniform equipment, utill- 
ties, cash rentals, etc., to employees (64 Stat. 381). 


454381—54—pt. 1-16 
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Obligations summary 


Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 








Personal services 
Permanent positions $17, 543, 866 $17, 722, 480 $18, 327, 750 
Other positions 198, 372 | 180, 300 | 180, 300 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 64, 037 65, 500 | 66, 800 
Payment above basic rates 602, 034 | 710, 200 726, 800 
Total personal services 18, 498, 309 18, 678, 480 19, 301, 650 
Travel 302, 858 | 295, 500 | 300, 500 
l'ransportation of things 212, 422 208, 500 1923, 5OO 
Communication services 102, 674 | 167. 100 100 
Rents and utility services 827, 962 | 874. 000 914. 000 
Printing and reproduction 27, 348 10, 000 30. 000 
Other contractual services 320, 680 325, 000 $50, 000 
Supplies and materials 5, 057, 163 5, 782, 000 6, 417, 000 
Equipment 350, 858 286, 000 316, 000 
Lands and structures 11, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 97, 762 100, 000 110. 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 977 1, 000 1, 000 
laxes and assessments 6, 813 4, 250 4, 250 
Subtotal 26, 717, 326 , R30 28, 145, 000 
deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 200, 551 285, 000 285, 000 
Potal obligations 26, 456, 775 26, 466, 830 27, 860, 000 
AMENDMENTS REQUESTED BY DEPARTMENT 
SALARIES AND Expenses, BuREAU OF PRISONS 
(House bill, p. 21) 
(House hearings, p. 201) 
1954 act (excludes not to exceed $350,000 transfer in third s ipple- 
mental) $25, 385, 000 
1955 estimate (excludes $918,000 in S. Doe. 107) 26, 850, 000 
1955 House allowance (a reduction of $465,000 in the estimate 26, 385, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment 
Page 22, line 10, strike out ‘$26,385,000 and insert ‘$26,850,000’, the esti- 


mate, or an increase of $465,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 9) 


The bill includes $26,385,000, a reduction of $465,000 in the budget estimate 
but an increase of $1 million over the amount appropriated for the eurrent fiscal 
vear, for this item which provides the funds for the custody, care and treatment 
of an estimated average inmate population of 18,700 in Federal institutions 
luring fiscal year 1955. It also provides for the maintenance and operation of 
the 25 regular institutions throughout the United States, and 1 camp in a 
standby status, maintenance and operation of the Federal jails in Alaska and 
support of prisoners in non-Federal jails in Alaska, medical services and general 
administration. The increase allowed over the amount appropriated for the 
current fiscal vear is principally to care for an increase of over 900 in average 
inmate population, for special repairs and improvements, and increased costs. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL Estimates IN SENATE DocumMENT 107 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons 


ee 
Budget 
page 


Sedeth tiene danntiee 


Original 


Heading estimate 


Change to— Increase 


819 | Salaries and expenses....... Ao ...| $26,850,000 | $27, 768, 000 $018, 000 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary because of increases in 
prisoner population considerably beyond those anticipated at the time the budget 
was prepared. It now appears likely that average inmate population during 
fiscal year 1955 will be in excess of 19,700 prisoners compared to the previous 
estimate of 18,700, necessitating increased funds for their care. In addition, this 
unprecedented increase in inmate population is severely overcrowding existing 
penal institutions and aggravating custodial problems. To relieve this situation 
and to provide another institution on the west coast where present facilities are 
grossly inadequate, the Department of the Navy has agreed to make available to 
the Department of Justice penal facilities at Terminal Island, Calif., which had 
been in use by the Bureau of Prisons until 1942. This proposed supplemental 
appropriation also includes an amount for the activation and operation of this 
Terminal Island facility beginning on or about October 1, 1954. 

This proposed supplemental appropriation was not included in the budget 
because the sharp increases in prisoner population were unforeseeable at the time 
the budget was prepared. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT TO 1955 EstrmMaTes 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons, 1955 
In budget $26, 850, 000 
Proposed amendment 918, 000 


Total as amended_- . -- 27, 768, 000 


Employment: 
Average number, in budget-_-_- 4,115 
Number involved, this estimate 71 
Actual employment, Feb. 28, 1954... ..................... 3, 956 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR AMENDMENT 


The purpose of this request is to provide funds to take care of an increased 
prisoner population considerably beyond that anticipated at the time the original 
estimates were submitted. The drastic increase in our population has brought 
about critical need for the activation of another prison having a capacity of 600, 
and makes necessary a revision of the estimated population for 1955 on which our 
estimates were originally based. 

The items comprising the above total are therefore as follows: 

Additional prisoner population 
Activation and operation of Terminal Island prison 


Detailed justifications are as follows: 

Additional prisoner population, $268,000.—It is estimated that the 1955 popula- 
tion will average 19,700, or 1,000 above the 18,700 included in the original esti- 
mates. In the request for supplemental funds for 1954 the population for this 
year has been estimated at 19,200. The estimated increase for 1955 is therefore 
only 500 above the estimated average for the current year. 

The average population for the first 8 months of this year was 18,979, an increase 
of 1,285 over the same period in 1953. The population on March 11, 1954, was 
19,543, or 1,552 above the same time a year ago. 
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Our population has increased each year since 1949. Following is a table show- 
ing the increases, actual and estimated, for the fiscal years 1949-55: 


Average 
| population 


1949... ‘ 16, 679 i 
1950... ; Jbddseceseioete ss Gide . i 16, 947 268 
1951... 17, 283 
1952... B08) x 17, 424 | 
1953... ‘a 17, 931 | 507 
1954... periad ‘ 1 19, 200 | 
ili ane ‘ 119, 700 500 


Fiscal year Increase 


1 Estimated. 


The recent rapid increase in population is due primarily to three factors, a 
higher rate of commitments, longer sentences and a lower proportion of prisoners 
granted parole. During 1953, 1,321 more prisoners were committed to Federal 
institutions than in 1952. During the first 8 months of 1954, 1,015 more prisoners 
were committed than in the same months of 1953. The increase this year over 
last averages 127 per month. 

The average length of sentence has increased from 23.2 months in 1949 to 25.5 
months in 1953, an increase of 3,100 sentence years on the basis of 1953 commit- 
ments. The extent of the increase is even more significant when it is noted that 
the proportion of commitments with sentences of 2 years and over increased from 
42.2 percent in 1949 to 55 percent in 1953. 

The rate of parole grants has dropped from 40.2 percent last year to 34.5 per- 
cent this year, presumably because the offenders in Federal prisons are increasingly 
of the more serious type. 

Under ordinary circumstances, it is estimated that the population in 1955 would 
exceed 19,700. However, because existing Federal prisons are becoming over- 
crowded, an increasing number of prisoners are being confined in local and State 
institutions. 

The estimate is computed as 1,000 (increase in average population) x 365 (days 
in year) <X 73.5 cents (per capita rate) =$268,275—rounded to $268,000. 

Activation and operation of Terminal Island Prison, $650,000: The normal 
capacity of the Federal] prisons now in operation, exclusive of 2 temporary camps, 
is 17,683. On March 11, 1954, the actual population of these prisons was 19,543. 
The population is continuing to increase and it is expected that by July we will 
reach a total in excess of 20,000 prisoners. The result is that present facilities 
are dangerously overcrowded and the situation is steadily becoming more aggra- 
vated and adding to the problem of maintaining control of the large population 
under adverse conditions. 

To relieve this problem to some extent, and to provide another institution on 
the west coast where present facilities are grossly inadequate, we propose to re- 
activate the prison at Terminal Island, Calif., which was formerly owned and 
operated by the Federal Prison System. This prison was transferred to the 
Navy Department in 1942. After the war the Navy leased it to the State of 
California and it is presently being used by the State as a prison medical center. 

At our request, the Navy Department has issued notice to the present occupants 
to vacate the property by July 1, 1954, and in no event later than October 1, 1954, 
and we propose to occupy it as of the latter date. 

It is estimated that funds in the above amount will be required in fiscal year 
1955 to enable us to staff, equip, rehabilitate and operate the institution for the 
period October 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955. The estimate is computed as follows: 


Personnel (118 positions, including medical) 

Us ok a 5b nada de de cdma descncca dcedeedagdcuees 50, 000 
Uniforms for personnel 10, 000 
Equipment 

Rehabilitation of buildings and plant 

Initial inventories of supplies 

Operation of institution 

Transfer of prisoners 
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SUPPLEMENTAL 





ESTIMATE 








Mr. Bennerr. Let me suggest so you will have the record straight 
before you, Senator, there is an amendment to our budget pending in 
Senate Document 107 before this committee that has been sent up 
since the House passed the bill of a total of $918,000. This is in 
addition to the amount that was originally estimated to the House. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR AMENDMENT 





Senator, I think without talking dollars for the moment, I can 
make our reasons for this increase clear to you by saying that our 
increase is entirely due to the increase in our population figures. Our 
population figure has been running beyond anyone’s estimate, includ- 
my own. We have today 1,542 more prisoners than we had a year 
ago this time. 

Senator Dirksen. So people are not getting better very fast, 
are they? 

Mr. Bennett. No, Senator, I do not think they are. The increase 
in our population is, however, due to several factors. First, as you 
say, people perhaps are not getting better very fast. Second, the 
sentences of the courts have lengthened so that there has been an 
increase in the average sentence of about 10 percent. Then in addi- 
tion to that, Senator, fewer men are going out of the institutions on 
parole because our board is not discharging quite as many as heretofore, 


PRISON 





POPULATION 





ESTIMATE 


Senator Dirksen. You estimate an average institutional popula- 
tion of 18,700 for 1955; is that right? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is the amount approved originally, Senator. 
Our present estimate as pending before this committee is 1,000 more; 
namely, 19,700. Our actual population today is 19,544. 

Senator Dirksen. You have a general statement here that contains 
the essential information with respect to the prison population and 
your personnel over the country? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Dirksen. And generally the information that is necessary 
for that purpose. So we will insert it in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 





GENERAL STATEMENT 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, with your permission, I shall be glad to give you 
a brief summary of our estimates for the fiscal year 1955 and tell you something 
about the problems with which we are faced in administering the Federal prison 
system 

To begin with, I am very happy to be able to report to you that we have ex- 
perienced no serious disturbances in our prisons during the time. since 1 last 
appeared before this committee in March of last year. This is not to say that we 
do not have our problems—we have many of them—the most serious at this time 
being the overcrowding in our prisons, shortage of personnel for handling the 
heavy increase in prisoner population, and lack of funds for the proper maintenance 
of our facilities and for maintaining a work program for our increased population. 


POPULATION 


Our original estimates for fiscal year 1955 contemplate an average population 
of 18,700, compared with an appropriation for the current year of 17,800. How- 
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ever, our population for this year will average about 19,200. Our average for the 
first 8 months of the year was 18,979, an increase of 1,285 over the same period of 
last fiscal year. Assuming this rate of increase to maintain for the balance of 
the year our average would be 19,216. Incidentally, I regret to say that it is 
necessary to request a supplemental appropriation of $350,000 to meet the cost 
of caring for the heavy increase in our population. Our actual population at this 
time is 19,447, compared qith 17,905 a year ago, an increase of 1,542. Our re- 
quest for this supplemental is now pending with the committee. 

The increase in the number of prisoners represents only a part of the addition 
to our workload. From the chart at page 15 of our estimates you will note that 
the change in character of our population has created a very serious increase in 
our workload. For example, of the commitments received in 1941 only 32 percent 
were classified in the category of the more serious type requiring maximum 
custody. This percentage had increased to 37 percent by 1945 and in 1953 you 
will note that 55 percent of the total number of prisoners received were of this type. 


PERSONNEL 


At the same time that our workload has been increasing, both in terms of 
number of prisoners and types of offenders, we have been experiencing a continual 
reduction in the manpower available for carrying this load. To illustrate this 
point from a numerical standpoint, I refer you to the chart at page 28 of our 
estimates. You will note that during the period 1947-54 there has been an 
increase in the prisoner population of 6.4 percent and a decrease in manpower 
of 6 percent. These figures, of course, do not take into account the change in 
character of population. 

Our personnel is spread critically thin throughout the service and this situation 
is one of grave concern to me. I might cite several examples to illustrate our 
position in this matter. The prison camp at Florence, Ariz., has had a population 
for the past several months of 300 or over. This camp has a custodial personnel 
complement of 15, including the supervisors. From immediately following the 
evening meal until breakfast of the following day there is only one officer on duty 
at this camp. The time of this officer is taken up in the administrative responsi- 
bilities, telephone and personal contacts with the public, and in attempting to 
supervise a population of 300 or more prisoners spread through 5 different housing 
units, 

The correctional institution at La Tuna, Tex., has a prisoner population which 
fluctuates between 740 and 820 men. It has a custodial complement of only 67 
men, including 5 supervisors. The institution has 3 armed tower posts utilizing 
15 of the 62 officers. Presently there are but seven officers on each of the night 
shifts. This includes 1 supervisor, 3 tower officers, 1 officer assigned to the 
control room to operate gates for security purposes, the taking of counts, review- 
ing of incoming and outgoing mail, and 2 officers assigned to supervision of the 
13 housing units spread on 2 different floors and accommodating some 800 men. 
Conditions are so crowded that all housing units except a few single cells employ 
double-deck beds. On a recent visit 2 officers were observed working a detail of 
96 men. To bring the custodial complement of this institution up to a tninimum 
level would require 14 additional positions. 

The population at the correctional institution at Milan, Mich., has been 
ranging between 650 and 700 men. On each of the 2 night watches there are but 
5 officers on duty, 1 of these working a tower post, 1 a yard patrol, 1 assigned to 
the control room, 2 to the housing units, and 1 supervisor. Again, it is impossible 
for 2 officers to supervise 700 men scattered through the several housing units 
where crowded conditions necessitate the use of double-deck beds. 

The Tallahassee correctional institution has a count running well over 500 
men and presently a custodial complement of 48 officers, including 5 supervisors 
During the night armed tower coverage is provided only by one post on the front 
side of the institution, leaving an easy escape route by the back of the institution 
for any inmate once out of his housing unit. 

The situation at these four institutions is typical of our personnel shortage 
throughout the Service and is cited only to illustrate the general condition. 


POSITIONS FOR Y. C. A. PROGRAM 


Despite the acute personnel shortage which I have just outlined, our estimates 
for 1955 contemplate no additional positions except those required for the imple- 
mentation of the provisions of the Youth Corrections Act of 1950, Public Law 865. 
We are requesting a total of 31 positions to enable us to get this program underway. 
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These positions consist of 4 medical officers, 3 paychologists, 9 clerks, 6 custodial 
officers, 7 classifications officers, a case reviewer, and an assistant supervisor for 
the juvenile section of the central office 


CONVERSION OF CPC PORITIONS 


The appropriation for the current year provided an amount of $111,000, against 
a total requirement of $161,000, to convert the CPC positions in the Federal 
prison system to the GS schedule, in accordance with civil-service standards, 
The 1955 estimates inelude the additional amount of $50,000 to annualize this 
program, The conversiona will have been completed by the end of the current 
year and the additional amount requested will be required in order to meet the 
increased cost in 19055 

RECLASSIFICATIONS 


The Civil Service Commission is presently engaged in a classification audit of all 
positions in the Federal prison service. Surveys have been completed at eight 
institutions and these surveys have pointed out the inequitable grades of prison 
employees, The Commission's inspectors have called attention to the fact that 
the mechanic, the culinary officer, the farm employee, the industry foreman, and 
all other personnel in the Federal prison service not only meet the standards which 
are applicable to their work in other agencies and employment situations, but go 
well beyond that-—they accomplish their workload through (a) vocational and 
on-the-job training of unskilled prisoners, (b) by functioning as supervisory fore- 
men over prisoner workmen, (c) daily counseling with the prisoners in a program 
to achieve a modification of the prisoners’ attitude and the cooperation of a 
frequently warped personality in order to prepare prisoners for ultimate release 
and an acceptance of social responsibility, and (d) maintaining the custodial 
security of individuals and facilities supervised 

The quality of performance required, the complexity of duties, and the variety 
and reaponsibility of tasks and contacts have been recognized in the civil service 
grade standards, which are established for the purpose of authorizing equal pay 
for equal work. 

The Civil Service Commission has called attention to our violation of 5 United 
States Code 1102 (a) and has urged the upgrading of positions to comply with the 
grades preacribed in the classification standards, The estimates for 1055 include 
funda for this purpose, 

REDUCTION IN LAPSES 


As previously stated, our available manpower has continued to decline for the 
vast several years. ‘This decline has been brought about through the necessity 
be absorbing within-grade pay increases, an unrealistic reduction due to the appli- 
cation of a formula On the savings to accrue as a result of changes in the leave 
allowances about 2 years ago, and through the application of other cuts made in 
our estimates, The result of these reductions has been to increase our lapses 
to an unreasonable degree. To partially offset the increase in lapses and to 
provide additional man-years of employment, our estimates include an amount of 
$126,000 in 1955. This amount will provide for approximately 31 additional 
man-years at the average salary level. 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


Due partially to curtailment of funds and partially to unavailability of Public 
Health Service officers, we have had to reduce the number of medical officers, 
psychiatrists, and other commissioned grades during the last few years from the 
111 positions originally authorized for our service to 70. This has been done 
despite the fact that there has been a steady increase in the number of prisoners 
and growing demand by the courts upon our service to observe and report upon 
prisoners committed to us from mental observation. During the past year 55 
cases of suspected insanity have been committed to our institutions for periods 
from 30 to 90 days. Reports requiring many hours to prepare on each have been 
forwarded to the courts. At the time these reports are considered it is, of course, 
necessary for one of our psychiatrists to testify. Appearances in court requires 
the services of one of our senior psychiatrists practically full time. 

Another important factor with which we are attempting to cope and still 
maintain our medical standards is the fact that our medical officers are called 
upon to cooperate with the National Institutes of Health in a number of research 
projeets where prisoners are used. as volunteer guinea pigs. 
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It seems clear too that the number of physically handicapped persons being 
sent to us is continuing at a high rate. Much crime, of course, is attributable to 
incapacitating physical ailments of one kind or another, and if we are able to 
correct: these the possibilities for the complete rehabilitation of such offenders 
are greatly improved. 

We are most appreciative of the cooperation of the United States Public Health 
Service in making available to us physicians, surgeons, and psychiatrists who are 
most skillful and interested in their work. We believe we can make evailable to 
them for the next fiscal year sufficient funds to enable maintenance of the present 
cadre of officers and for their promotions as authorized even though these addi- 
tional allotments may have to come from curtailments elsewhere in our service 


CARE OF PRISONERS 


You will note that the estimates are based on an increased population in 1955 
and that we are requesting an increase in per capita allowance to bring the appro 
priation up to the level of actual cost experience in fiscal year 1953, Our allowance 
for care of prisoners, that is, food, clothing, release expense, etc., has not kept pace 
with the increase in cost of living during the past few years. If you will refer to 
the graph at page 31 of the estimates you will note the extent of the lag in this 
allowance that has developed since fiscal year 1946. The cost of living increase 
since 1939 has been 119.6 percent compared with an increase in our allowance for 
care of prisoners of 81.5 percent. 

We kave been able to operate within the allowance only through the acquisition 
and utilization of vast quantities of surplus property, particularly food and 
clothing, from other Government agencies. The quantities of such surpluses 
available for transfer have sharply decreased during the past year or so, and we 
must now go into the market for practically our total requirements. Hence, it is 
necessary that we have the funds ie these additional purchases. 


OPERATION OF INSTITUTION 


Due to restricted appropriations and continued increases in cost of utilities, the 
maintenance of our facilities has suffered considerably for the past number of 
years. The estimates reflect an increase for this activity to enable us to meet the 
increased cost of utilities, particularly at institutions utilizing natural gas as their 
chief fuel, to pay the Public Health Service for sanitary engineering services, and 
to enable us to catch up to a very slight degree with deferred maintenance needs 
throughout the Service, 


SPECIAL REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


The amounts available to us for nonrecurring special repairs and improvements 
to our facilities have been pitifully inadequate. This fact is best illustrated by 
the charts on pages 35 and 36 of the estimates. We have available for this purpose 
during the current year virtually nothing—$35,000. This sum, mind you, for 
repairs and replacements to facilities currently estimated at a replacement worth 
of $150 million. I have here, and shall be glad to submit for incorporation in 
the record, a list of the projects pending at the moment awaiting the appropriation 
of funds. This list presently totals $3,313,000 and new projects are continually 
being added, For application to these needs in 1955 we are requesting $225,000, 
which you can readily see is considerably less than a normal annual requirement 
for this purpose. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Although we have many needs for new construction, both for new institutions 
and for additional facilities at existing institutions, no appropriation is being 
requested for this purpose in 1955. We expect to continue work on the new 
powerplants at Leavenworth and Atlanta and several small projects for which 
funds have already been provided. It is anticipated that all of these projects 
will have been completed by the end of the fiscal year 1955. 


ALASKA JAILS 


I think you will be interested to know that, under the provisions of Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2, authority to administer the Alaskan jail system was delegated 
our Bureau by the Attorney General. Jails in Alaska had heretofore been 
administeréd under jurisdiction of the marshals as a part of the Territorial law- 
enforcement processes. An adjustment in appropriations was made to effect this 
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transfer in functions but through a misunderstanding or inadvertence we failed 
to receive $300,000 of the amount required and to cover this deficieney for the 
current vear we have had to sacrifice our special repairs program, and to divert 
a part of the funds appropriated for equipment replacements. After preliminary 
inspections, we assumed control and jurisdiction on July 1, 1953. <A central 
office was established at Anchorage. There are seven small permanent jails 
being operated in Alaska and a number of so-called bush jails which are used only 
as required by the marshals, emploving per diem guards. 

In accordance with the reorganization plan, not only will the new jail in Anchor- 
age be completed and ready for occupancy the latter half of this fiseal year but 
it is also planned to establish a reception and classification center, using facilities 
to be furnished by the Air Force at the Elmendorf Base at Anchorage. 

At the time we assumed jurisdiction there were approximately 78 full-time or 
per diem employees working full time. By closing some of the small outlying 
jails, consolidating commitments, and adjusting personnel we expect to have an 
organization of approximately 60 employees, which will include the operation of 
the central office and the new reception-classification center. 

Many necessary improvements are forcefully illustrated to us as we progress 
in the administration of the Alaska jail system. For example, the pay scale has 
not permitted the marshals in the past to employ a suitable staff, and under the 
excepted appointment system they secured whatever help they could find. Loose 
procedures are being eliminated, including such items as not always knowing when 
a prisoner’s term expired or when he was due for release, resulting in either early 
release or holding beyond his term, questionable bail bond practices, failure to 
follow through on commitments promptly, resulting in unnecessary detention 
awaiting trial, and general administrative procedural matters, such as control of 
prisoners’ personal property, funds, food and feeding contracts, etc. 

We have not progressed sufficiently as yet to determine whether there will be 
a saving or a requirement for additional funds in Alaska. For the current fiscal 
year we are endeavoring to stay within the amount which should have been trans- 
ferred. Looking to the future, however, it is my feeling that if improvements in 
jail operation, rehabilitation and treatment of prisoners, and personnel employ- 
ment and management are to be realized it may be necessary to request additional 
funds for this activity in 1956. 


SUPPORT OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS 


The “Support of prisoners” appropriation is, as you know, one over which we 
have no control, the expenditures thereunder being det ermined entirely by the 
number of prisoners committed to State and local institutions for short periods 
of confinement while awaiting trial or while serving short sentences. A small 
increase in this appropriation is being requested to cover the estimated increase 
in contract costs for 1955. It is obvious now that our estimates for 1955 are 
perhaps $500,000 short of requirements due to the sharp increase in jail-days 
that has developed since the estimates were made last fall. 


AMENDMENT TO 1955 ESTIMATES 


You also have before you, Mr. Chairman, a proposed amendment to the 1955 
estimates to enable the reactivation of the Terminal Island institution at San 
Pedro, Calif. This is an institution that was constructed and occupied by the 
Federal Prison Service but which was transferred to the Navy in 1942 at a time 
when our population was down and when the facility was needed by the Navy in 
connection with defense activities. After the war the Navy leased the institution 
to the State of California, and it is presently being used by the State as a prison 
medical center 

Our population has now grown to the point that we must have additional 
space and our need is particularly critical on the west coast. Accordingly, the 
Navy has issued notice at our request to the present occupants to vacate the 
facility not later than October 1, 1954, so that it may be made available for use 
at that time. The amendment requested is to provide for the necessary personnel, 
equipment, rehabilitation, and operation of the facility for 9 months of the fiscal 
year 1955. 

The amendment also provides for an increase in population of 1,000 over the 
18,700 carried in the original estimates. The requested ame »ndment, however, 
represents an increase of only 500 over the population which we will have for the 
current year. As you will note from the justification, our population has been 
increasing each year since 1949. The increase in 1954 over 1953 will amount to 
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slightly less than 1,300. We feel therefore that it is conservative to anticipate an 
increase in 1955 of 500 over what the average for the current year will approxi- 
mate. It was necessary for us to go into the present year on a deficiency basis 
and our funds were apportioned by the Bureau of the Budget accordingly. An 
appropriation for 19,700 for 1955 should enable us to enter the fiscal year on a 
realistic basis and avoid the necessity of a supplemental request later in the year, 
as was necessary for the current year. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUESTS FOR 1954 


You also have before you, Mr. Chairman, requests for supplemental funds for 
the current year for both “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons’’ and for 
“Support of United States prisoners.’”’ These requests are made necessary by the 
sharp increase in our population over the amounts provided in the appropriations. 
You will note, however, that the request is for authority to transfer to these ac- 
counts funds already appropriated to the Department and which had been re- 
served in another appropriation. This is a situation over which we have no con- 
trol and it is essential that additional funds be provided with which to meet the 
costs of caring for the increased population. 


HOUSE REDUCTION IN 1955 ESTIMATES 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I invite your attention to the reduction of $465,000 
that has been made by the House in our estimates for 1955. 

To absorb this reduction would mean the further curtailment of funds already 
inadequate for the maintenance and repair of our facilities, for the feeding, clothing 
and otherwise caring for prisoners, and for meeting the increased cost of utilities, 

The increase requested represents urgent needs, mostly of a mandatory nature. 
For example, the additional 31 positions for implementation of the youth correc- 
tions program, the conversion of CPC positions to GS grades, and the item for 
reclassifications are all mandatory requirements. Likewise, the increase in per 
capita costs and the additional population are items which must be met through 
an increased appropriation. The amount requested for special repairs is pitifully 
inadequate, 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, the estimates as originally submitted were inadequate, 
which fact is attested by the request now before you to amend those estimates 
by the addition of $918,000. Under these circumstances, the application of the 
House reduction would present very serious problems. I cannot too strongly urge 
the restoration of this reduction. 

I am very happy, Mr. Chairman, that Messrs. Underwood and Kennedy of 
your staff have had the opportunity during the past few months of personally 
visiting 4 number of our institutions and seeing at firsthand how our prisons 
operate, talking to the wardens and members of their staffs, and getting a closeup 
view of some of our problems. I hope that these gentlemen have been favorably 
impressed with what they have seen and heard on these visits. I hope also that 
such visits will continue and I urge that members of your committee avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to look in on our operations. 

This, Mr. Chairman, concludes my general statement. I shall be pleased to go 
into such further detail regarding the estimates as you may wish. 


Mr. Bennett. Senator, I think you can see what has been happen- 
ing to our population here by simply looking at this chart. You will 
see how our population has been going up until, as we say, for the 
fiscal year 1955 we estimate 19,700. 

Senator Dirksen. That is a very interesting chart, because it shows 
that people were getting pronouncedly better from 1947 to 1949, and 
evidently there is some reason for the misconduct which hit them, 
because it goes sharply up from there on, and you would anticipate 
the way you have drawn this curve beyond the squares in the chart 
that it will go up even more. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Of course, population is going up and by the 
law of averages I suppose that is reflected in the prison population. 

(The following chart was submitted: ) 
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AUTOMOBILE THEFT CASES 


Mr. Bennett. Also, the number of automobiles is increasing, Sena- 
tor. A great many crimes revolve about the automobile. We had 
215,000 automobiles stolen this last year. The largest single group 
of felony offenders in our institutions are Automobile Theft Act cases. 

Also, as you will note from that other chart, the offenders are 
becoming more serious. We are having fewer of the liquor-law 
offenders, fewer of the Immigration Service offenders, and of course 
selective-service offenders have decreased almost completely. 

Mr. Bennett. What we are getting now is an increase in narcotics 
offenders, a very considerable increase in the number of cases sent to 
us by military courts-martial. Also, bank robbery has become prac- 
tically altogether a Federal offense. 

So in addition to getting more prisoners, they are staying with us 
Jonger, and actually they are more difficult and hazardous to handle. 

The liquor-law offenders, while fairly large in number, are still 
receiving quite nominal sentences, and cause us no particular trouble 


other than having to board them. 
Senator Dmxsen. You do not believe they stay with you because 


they want to, I take it. 
Mr. Benner. No. I have not yet had anyone make any applica- 
tion to remain with us, Senator. I have no waiting list. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Senator Dirksen, I notice a sharp increase in the District of 


Columbia. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. It looks like from 1945 to 1953, there was a jump 
of about 300 percent. 

Mr. Brennerr. It has jumped very considerably, Senator. 

Senator Dirksen. Is that mainly Territorial or mainly District 
of Columbia, or both? 

Mr. Bennett. Both, I should say. I cannot quite tell you the 
difference. The District of Columbia does not have facilities to take 
care of what we call its maximum custody cases, the serious cases of 
rape, assault, housebreaking and the like, and so they are being turned 
over to us. We are also getting an increasing number of cases from 
Puerto Rico and from some of the other territories. 


INCREASE IN SERIOUS OFFENSES 


Senator Dirksen. So that your serious offenses requiring maximum 
custody have certainly doubled since 1941? 

Mr. Brennerr. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. Probably 400 percent over 1945. Your less 
serious offenses, which require only medium or minimum custody, have 
dropped to 40 percent of what it was in 1945, and your other general 
offenses are about the same as they have been. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. Those seemed to have stabilized over a period 
of years. 

Mr. Bennerr, That is correct. 
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Senator Dirksen. So since you are going to have more borders, 
you need more money, I take it? 

Mr. Bennerr. We need more money, sir, not only to eare for 
increasing numbers but also we are asking for a slight increase in 
our average cost of subsistence. If you will turn to that other chart 
back there showing our costs vou will see the facts. As you know, 
there has been an upward price trend which means larger appro- 
priations. We have tried to keep our head above water by keeping 
our farm operations at a high level but we have reached the point 
where we need a little more money for what we call our “per capita,’’ 
that is the amount allowed for food, clothing and things of that kind, 
We think if you will allow us 73% cents per man per day—that is 45 
cents for his food and the other items you see at the foot of the chart 
there—we can get by on that amount. That pays for food, for 
clothing, travel expenses, medicines, and all other items making up 
a prisoner’s cost of liviag. 


JUSTIFICATION POR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


We are also suggesting, Senator, a slight increase in our personnel. 
The number of man-years employment we are asking be increased a 
net of 110 additional man-years of personnel to take care of this 
estimated additional 1,000 prisoners. 

Senator Dirksen. You have 4,277 positions estimated for 1955. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Are they all filled at the present time? 

Mr. Bennerr. They are substantially all filled, other than the 
ordinary turnover. We have a considerable turnover in our service 
through resignations, and so on. 

Senator Dirksen. In what category are you requesting the increase 
in personnel? Your first item would be the custodial and there you 
have estimated 2,682 people. That is your guard force. 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Is that where you are asking for them? 


YOUTH CORRECTIONS ACT 


Mr. Bennerr. Most of it. Although we are also asking for a few 
additional positions to enable us to implement the so-called Youth 
Corrections Act. That was a statute passed by Congress a couple of 
years ago which provides a more flexible method of sentencing and 
other procedures for handling voung offenders—those 21 years of age 
and under. We have set that act into operation in the eastern half 
of the country. 

We are asking for a few additional positions, a psychiatrist, a 
psychologist or two, and a few caseworkers in order te be able to carry 
out the Youth Act. 

That was a statute that was recommended by various judges, and 
by the American Law Institute. The Senate Committee on Judiciary 
held some extended hearings on it, and they have authorized this 
program, believing that if we can do something more for these young 
offenders, largely automobile theft cases, early in their criminal 
career, We can prevent their return to one of our institutions. 
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Senator Dirksen. It is really a human reclamation service, is it 
not? 

Mr. Bennerrt. Yes, sir. It is designed for that. A few positions 
are included for implementing this act. The rest is operating per- 
sonnel, guard force and so on. 

Senator Dirksen. You have 228 for subsistence. I take it that is 
your stewards and the food operations? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Then you have 309 in education and welfare 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. About 30 are full-time chaplains. 

Senator Dirksen. And 12 on clothing and allowances. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. Those positions are for the officers assigned 
to four large buses used in transferring prisoners between institutions 
and from the courts to institutions. 

Senator Dirksen. And 648 on maintenance operations. Those are, 
of course, your mechanics and bricklayers and administrative force. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 


ALASKA PRISONERS 


Senator Dirksen. For support of prisoners in Alaska, you have 
60 people. 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. ‘This last year we took over the operation 
of jails in Alaska, which formerly had been a function of the marshal’s 
office. Those hereafter are going to be operated by the Bureau of 
Prisons directly as heretofore. 

Senator Dirksen. You mentioned the word “jails’’ in Alaska. 
You actually have no Federal prison as such in pA The Federal 
prisoners from there you take down to McNeil. 

Mr. Bennerr. After they have been convicted, and if they are 
serving a sentence of more than a year. 

Senator Dirksen. And you transport those by air? 

Mr. Bennert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. That is a rather costly venture. 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. The same thing is true with respect to 
the prisoners from Puerto Rico and Honolulu, which we have to 
transport occasionally. 


JAIL POPULATION IN ALASKA 


Senator Dirksen. What is the total prison population in the jails 
in Alaska under your supervision? 

Mr. Bennett. The total number now I would estimate to be 150. 

Senator Dirksen. What discussions have there been about the 
creation of facilities, Federal facilities in Alaska? 

Mr. Bennett. We have one little jail up there which after a very 
considerable and lengthy discussion was authorized by this com- 
mittee. That is at Anchorage. 

Senator Dirksen. Is there any contemplation now for the con- 
struction of additional facilities or new facilities in Alaska? 

Mr. Bennett. Not at the moment, sir. I have some doubt that 
I would want to recommend that the Federal Government build 
additional facilities in Alaska at this time. 
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Senator Dirksen. You would rather transport them down to Mc- 
Neil Island? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. I believe that cheaper now. We are 
probably going to have to establish a camp up there on one of the 
Army bases to take care of some of the short-term offenders. But 
we do not think we need any new institution in the same sense that 
we have them in the United States. 


RATIO OF PERSONNEL TO PRISONERS 


Senator Dirxsen. In this whole setup, then, that requires 1 per- 
son on the payroll for every 4 or 4% prisoners. 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct, sir. It must be remembered, Sen- 
ator, in that connection that we operate around the clock 24 hours a 
day, 365 days a year, that our officers are working on a 40-hour work- 
week basis. When you take out their holiday time, their Sunday 
time, their leave time, and their sick leave time, the actual number 
of days worked per officer is now about 220 days a year. So that the 
effectives we have on duty at any one time is considerably less than 
the figure indicates. We have more prisoners per officer than one 
might at first suppose from dividing the number of prisoners by the 
labor force. 

PRISON MORALE 


Senator Dirksen. In the light of these ructions we have had in 
some of the State prisons, what is the morale picture in the Federal 
prisons at the present time? 

Mr. Bennerr. Senator, we think it is pretty good, everything con- 


sidered. ‘To be sure we are sitting on explosive situations in a number 
of our institutions, but on the whole we think the situation under 
control. We are getting, as I say, much more difficult and desperate 
groups. We have not only long-term bank robbers; we have upwards 
of 700 men with sentences of life terms or their equivalent. We are 
overcrowded seriously, particularly on the west coast. We are under- 
staffed in a number of places. There are a number of our institutions 
that are certainly down to about the peril point. Everything that 
I say here, you understand, Senator, will go directly into our institu- 
tions, and so naturally I do not care to emphasize our weak points. 

Senator Dirksen. You think they have a pipeline right into this 
committee and will be advised in good time of the discussions we 
carry on here? 

Mr. Bennett. I am afraid, Senator, that has been the history in 
the past. So all I can say is that we do have some serious problems. 
But on the whole, Senator, I am very proud of the way our officers 
have reacted during the year. They are carrying a tremendous burden. 
Also the overwhelming number of inmates have been cooperative. 

For example, out here in Milan, Mich., we have an institution of 
some 700 prisoners, quite serious offenders, a large number of nar- 
coties peddlers, and so on, where we have on duty at night inside the 
institution only two men. We have a camp down at Florence, Ariz., 
with some 300 Mexican immigrants where we have on duty at night 
only one man. That’s really a minimum. We think, however, that 
by treating the men fairly and properly, they will cooperate. 
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Senator Dirksen. When these standby camps were set up, were 
those to temporarily take care of a load that vou could not accommo- 
date in the institutions? 


Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir 
















STANDBY CAMPS 











Senator Dirksen. What is the status of those standby camps at 





the moment? 

Mr. Bennerr. Those camps that we originally set up have been 
deactivated now with the exception of the one at Florence, Ariz 
We are, however, suggesting, Senator, that money be allowed us this 
vear to reactivate a former Federal institution in Los Angeles on 
‘Terminal Island. It was originally built for our Bureau, but at the 
beginning of the war when our prison population was down, it was 
turned over to the Navy Department for a disciplinary barracks 
Following the war, as you will notice there, our population went down 
even further and we allowed the institution to be turned over to the 
State of California. They have been occupying it since. But because 
of the tremendous increase in population on the west coast, and very 
serious overcrowding of our institution at McNeil Island, we have 
asked the State of California to vacate that institution as of October 
| next. ‘That is the reason for the amendment of our appropriation 
which you find here. It is to enable us to open that institution 

The personnel requested is in accordance with our standard table of 
allowances. We have in each of our institutions a set of personnel 
tables of allowances. Our appropriation is based on opening of that 
institution at the standard rate 




















PROBLEM 





MCNEIL CELL 





Senator Dirksen. How do these 8 and 10 men cells at McNeil 





work out? 

Mr. Bennett. Not very well, Senator. The most precious thing to 
the men that come into our institutions is privacy, to be by themselves 
during their leisure hours. It also makes our job a lot easier if we can 
put a man in a cell or room at night and lock the door on him and say 
there he is. But when we have them in these dormitories and eight- 
man cells, it is a constant problem of supervision and a constant prob- 
lem to maintain order. 










OPERATING EXPENSES 






One other item, Senator, in this appropriation is our request for a 
slight increase in the amount of money to be made available for our 
so-called operating expenses suballotment. That is to say for utili- 
ties, to buy coal and fuel. As you know, the cost of fuel has been 
increasing. We are asking for $100,000 more under that heading 
which is entirely due to the increase in electric rates, the cost of fuel 
and so on. 








HOUSE CUTS 









Senator Dirksen. Let me ask you this. What vou are actually 
asking us is to restore the House reduction of $465,000 in the salaries 
and expense appropriation. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 
45481—54—pt. 1——17 
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Senator Dirksen. Secondly, there was $918,000 in Senate Docu- 
ment 107. That is the supplemental estimate that came up March 22. 

Mr. Bennett. That is nght. 

Senator Dirksen. Does that include the $100,000 you were just 
mentioning for fuel and other purposes? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. So that is precisely what is before us at the 
present time? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is right, siz 


AMENDMENT TO LANGUAGE LIMITATION SUGGESTED 


Would you permit one further suggestion first, Senator? Under 
the salaries and expenses of the Bureau of Prisons, we asked the 
Congress to allow us for departmental expense, $550,000. They cut 
that to $529,000. That handicaps us very considerably because 
every time we have another prisoner we have another file to maintain, 
we have more correspondence to take care of and other administrative 
work. That limitation in no way affects the gross appropriation. 
As a matter of fact, we are the only bureau in the Department of 
Justice that has any limitation upon its Washington office expense. 
I hope it can be struck entirely. It only makes unnecessary book- 
keeping. 

Senator Dirksen. In a moment of compassion if we gave you a 
little more money that would automatically be taken care of? 

Mr. Bennerr. Not unless you change the limitation. 

Senator Dirksen. Of course, the limitation would be changed to 
conform. 

Mr. Bennert. Yes, sir. That would take care of it. 

Senator Dirksen. That is your No. 1 item. 


SUPPORT OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS 


Your No. 2 item is board of Federal prisoners in local jails. The 
House allowed $2,475,000, a cut of $25,000 from the estimate. You 
are asking to restore the House reduction. The justification state- 
ments and amendment requested will be inserted in the record at this 


point. 
Support or Unirep States Prisoners 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate ‘ had wield diislbadilde’s $2, 400, 000 | $2, 475, 000 $2, 500, 000 
Transferred from 
“Salaries and expenses, Antitrust Division, Justice,” pur- 
suant to 67 Stat. Ll 25, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service,”’ pursuant to 67 Stat. 11... 475, 000 | - 
D ccnepetpeliuahaeiininiitianes paints |. 
| 2,900,000 | 2, 475, 000 2, 500, 000 
| —65, 031 |. bora: 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. 


Obligations incurred 2, 894, 969 2 475, ‘000 2, 500, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of | | 
Prisons’ canal ‘ as — §23, 553 





Tota] obligations... noe . . 2, 371, 416 2, 475, 000 | 2, 500, 000 
! | 
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Obligations by objecis 


Object classification | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 

‘Travel $1, 950 $2, 000 2, 000 
Rents and utility services | Y6S 1, 000 1. 000 
Other contractual services 2, 358, 611 2, 461, 000 2, 485, 500 
Supplies and materials | 4, 305 5, 000 5, 500 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 5, 582 6, 000 6, 000 
Total obligations 2, 371, 416 2, 475, 000 2. 500, 000 


Support or Unitrep States PRISONERS 
(House bill p. 22) 


(House hearings p. 221) 


1954 act (excludes not to exceed $500,000 transfer in third supple- 
mental) ___.- ; ‘ » 

1955 estimate ; ’ 

1955 House allowance (a reduction of $25,000 in the estimate)-__...- 


175, 000 
, 900, 000 
, 475, 000 


nod 


€ 


~~] 


t 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 22, line 20, strike out $2,475,000” and insert ‘$2,500,000’, the estimate, 
or an increase of $25,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(p. 9) 


For this item the committee recommends $2,475,000, the same amount as 
appropriated for the current fiscal year, but a reduction of $25,000 in the budget 
estimate. This appropriation provides for payments under contracts with 
State and locai jails for the boarding of short-term Federal prisoners and incidental 
costs related thereto. 


Objective 

To carry out the provisions of the act of May 11, 1930 (18 U.S. C. 4042) which 
makes the Bureau of Prisons responsible for furnishing suitable custody and pro- 
viding for the safekeeping and care of all persons charged with or convicted of 
offenses against the United States or held as witnesses or otherwise. 


Program and organization 

Contracts with States, counties, cities, and private institutions are made to 
cover the care of Federal offenders in non-Federal institutions. Medical care is 
obtained on special contracts or fee basis when it is not included in the institution 
contracts. Special guard service must be obtained when required during hospital- 
ization. Non-Federal jails are inspected by Bureau of Prisons inspectors to 
insure suitable quarters as required by law. Federal prisoners are incarcerated 
in District of Columbia institutions in increasing numbers. 


Workload and costs 

The workload is governed entirely by the number of violators apprehended and 
held or convicted. Amounts to be paid are therefore highly unpredictable and 
uncontrollable, as payments are required in direct relation to the number of 
Federal offenders boarded in non-Federal institutions for short periods of time. 
Jail days represent the true measure of workload. The Appropriation Act for 
fiscal year 1954 provides $2,475,000 for an estimated 1,270,000 jail days at a per 
capita cost of $1.95. We are estimating the same number during fiscal year 1955, 
but recent contract renewals indicate an increased per capita cost forthe year. The 
rising per capita costs in the majority of the fees charged the non-Federal institu- 
tions has made is necessary for these facilities to increase the boarding and other 
fees charged the Federal Government. Of the existing 663 3-year contracts with 
non-Federal institutions, it became necessary to renew 185 during fiscal year 1953. 
An analysis reveals that of those renewals 36 percent reflected increases averaging 
49 cents per jail day. Further increases are to be expected during fiscal year 1955 
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when it will be necessary to renew 121 contracts involving an estimated 327,761 
jail days. The requirements for fiscal year 1955, therefore. are conservatively 
estimated on the basis of 1,270,000 jail days at a per capita cost of approximately 
$1.97, amounting to $2,500,000. Comparative figures follow: 


Comparative work load and cost table 


f Columb Or non- Fee 6 
oe ibia eT no ; ederal institu Consoltdated total 


Per > a | Pe Jail 


‘ Per 
‘ ( s 
Capita day | Cal | ost 


capita 


| 
Ivsl Hil. 48 174. 3&5 | 


175 1, 777, 971 952, 356 
IW Bl, 4 25), O65 


l l 

1, 210, 441 11, 990, 336 , 292, 006 12, 241, B01 

1V53 113, 807 25, 833 2.86 (1, 160.008 2, 045, 583 1@ , 273, 900 2. 371, 416 

104 estimate 111, 300 (326. 000 j 03 (1, 158. 700 2,149. 000 5 270, 000 19 475, 000 
155 estimate 111, 400 |826, 000 | 2.93 j1 , 700 }2, 174, 000 270, 000 |2, 500, 000 


re 


Mr. Bennerr. We have an appropriation for boarding Federal pris 
oners in local institutions. We have no Federal prison in Chicago’ 
for instance, and we use the Cook County House of Correction, and 
board the Federal prisoners there. The number of people committed, 
wnd the number of people arrested, has increased, and also the rate 
being charged us by local agencies is increasing slightly, and we there- 
fore are asking for some additional money. This is a completely 
uncontrollable appropriation 

Senator Dirksen. It is a contract appropriation? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes. It is completely uncontrollable as far as we 
are concerned, The FBI or the marshal arrests a man and puts him 


in jail, and we have to pay for it. We inspect these jails and help 
supervise them, and help them with their local problems, but we have 
no control over the number of men who should go there and only 
minor control over the rates paid. 

Sepator Dirksen. Judge, if that is all on Federal prisons, you ought 
to tell us a little something about Federal Prison Industries, Ine. 


FipuraL Prison INpDUsi RIES, INe. 


The House allowed the budget estimate of $850,000. 
They must have been in a generous mood. I see they gave vou 
$35,000 more for Federal Prison Industries for 1955 than for 1954. 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


At this point iv the record we will insert the usual justification data 
in support of this item. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
Summary analysis of estimate 
Federal Prison Industries, Ine.—Administrative and vocational 
expense fund: 


Regular $815, 000 


Base for 1955 815, 000 
Estimate for 1955 850, 000 


ak 
Increase over base +-35, 000 


Increase over 1954 appropriation + 35, 000 
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Administrative expense by object class 


Classification 


Net administrative personal services 

Travel 

Transportation of things 

Communication services 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 
Office 

Supplies and materials 


Audit 


Taxes and assessments (Social security) - 


Total estimate or limitation . 


by 


Fstimate, 
19054 


$204, 120 
26, 000 
500 

5, 000 
19, 000 
5, 380 
General Accounting | 
22, 500 
4, 000 
500 | 





Administrative expense by activities 


C Jassification 


Executive direction 
Administration 
Purchasing 

Sales and production 
Engineering 
Construction 
Undistributed 


Tota) administrative limitation or estimate ... 


Savings... 
Total_.... . 


Total permanent positions 


1953 actual | 


$16, 608 
155, 648 | 
21, 151 
57, 084 
40, 369 | 
33, +017 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


323, 877 


44, 123 | 


368, 000 | 


Vocational expenses by object class 


Classification 


Net vocaticnal personal servic s_. 

Travel 

Transportation of things 

Communication services 

Rents and utility services.. 

Printing and arena 
tion with. 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials... 

laxes and assessments... 


Total estimate or limitation 


Cost of inm 


Sales of products and services. . . . 


Estimate, 
1954 


$354, 400 | 

8, 000 | 

500 | 

800 | 

‘ 2, 700 | 

ate training in connec- 
16, 000 | 
5, 000 | 
30, 000 | 
600 | 


” 438, 000 | 


Vocational expense by activities 


Classification 


Central supervision of field operations 
Employment and placement 
Instruction and training 
Undistributed 


| 
Actual, 1953 
2, 8 | 

7) 


= 197 | 
357, 007 


Average employment and total expense 


Savings 


Total 


432, 000 


Total authorized permanent positions 


Fstimate 
1955 


$294, 120 
25, 000 
1, 000 

5, 000 
19, 000 


1954 estimate 


$19, 553 
175, 955 
22, 179 
60, 593 
64, 573 
34, 147 


377, 000 


Estimate, 
1955 


$414, 515 
9, 000 
600 
1,000 

3, 200 


16, 000 
—5, 000 
32, 585 

1, 100 


473, 000 


Estimate, 
1954 


$28, 200 
38, 014 
371, 786 


438, 000 








APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


Increase (+) 


| decrease (—) 


—$1, 000 
+500 


— 2, 000 
+2, 500 


1955 estimate 


$19, 569 
73, 360 
22, 652 
61, 740 
65, 500 
34, 179 


377, 000 


Increase (+) 
decrease (—) 


+-$30, 115 
+1, 000 

+ 100 
+200 
+500 


+2, 585 
+ 500 


+35, 


000 


Estimate, 


$28, 280 
39, 659 
405, 061 


473, 000 
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MANUFACTURING FUNCTIONS 





Mr. Bennerr. Yes. The Federal Prison Industries Corporation, 
Senator, is a separate organization which operates the industrial estab- 
lishments. We manufacture various things in our institutions, cotton 
duck for mailbags, for example; we manufacture shoes, furniture, and 
so on. 

Senator Dirksen. What will you dv tor your mailbag outlet if 
they should decide, in the interest of efficiency and economy, to use 
nylon? I have heard it said they are going to use nylon or orlon for 
mailbags. 

Mr. Bennett. That has been suggested. I think we will be able 
to outbid the nylon people to such a great extent it will not be con- 
sidered feasible. 

Senator Dirxsen. Of that I am positive. 














EARNINGS 





Mr. Bennertr. Federal Prison Industries had total sales during the 
year of about $30 million. It returns a profit to the Government, 
which paid a dividend into the Treasury in this last fiscal year, a little 
over $4 million. We do not think we are going to have quite so good a 
record this year. But we think we will be able to return a dividend 
to the Government as a credit against this authorization of perhaps $3 
million. 

Senator Dirksen. The Bureau of Internal Revenue has not been 
after you, have they, on your earnings? 












ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 






Mr. Bennett. No, sir; not as yet. The amount of money, Senator, 
that is carried in the bill, is merely an authorization to expend certain 
funds out of this appropriation for our administrative personnel, 
They allowed us this year a little more money for administrative 
expenses of the corporation, and also to enable us to establish some 
new vocational training positions to carry out the new Youth Correc- 
tions Act. 

Senator Drrxsen. Those are the six positions? 

Mr. Bennett. I have forgotten how many it is. 

Senator Dirksen, Six. 

Mr. Bennett. The act creating our corporation said that the pur- 
pose of the act was to provide employment and training for Federal 
prisoners, and therefore we pay for some of our training activities out 
of that appropriation. 
















ALASKA JAILS 









Senator Dirksen. This is a memorandum with respect to Alaska 
and the number of Federal prisoners who come out of there and relates 
to the advisability of developing some Federal facilities, even if it 
be only a camp in Alaska, to take care of them. We discussed that a 
little. You said there was nothing in contemplation at the present 
time. 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. I was thinking about the percentage of prisoners 
that go from Alaska to McNeil; 
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Mr. Bennerr. The new jail in Anchorage may reduce this some- 
what 

Senator Dirksen. It might relieve the congestion there by con- 
sidering facilities at Alaska. What do the Army and Navy have up 
there that we can use? 

Mr. Bennerr. They have a tremendous big base up there, and we 
have been negotiating with the commanding officer looking to taking 
over one of the buildings as a prison camp and using the prisoners for 
maintenance about the post. Senator, that reminds me also that 
Senator Goldwater and Senator Langer are interested in a camp near 
Flagstaff, Ariz. We are investigating to see whether or not we can 
establish such a camp within our present appropriation. That is the 
only additional camp that we are contemplating at the moment. 


REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS 


May | say, Senator, there is one other item that needs emphasis’ 
Up to the last few years because of the decrease in our appropriation 
and our unwillingness to come here for a deficiency we have had to 
take some of the money that was set aside for repairs to our buildings, 
for roofs and communications systems, and things of that kind, and 
use it for our current operating expenses. That is a very undesirable 
thing to do, to live on our fat, so to speak. We have included in this 
appropriation $225,000 for repairs and maintenance of buildings valued 
at $150 million. It is a very small item, and | think it is a very 
desirable thing to go ahead and keep it up. 

May I say in conclusion, that | am very happy that Mr. Underwood 
and Mr. Kennedy of the committee staff were able to go around and 
visit several of our institutions. They have been very helpful in making 
a number of suggestions to us, and | am sure when this ttem comes 
before the committee, they are also going to be helpful to you. T like 
to have people visit us and see what we are doing. They made a 
number of suggestions that I am sure will result eventually in savings 
and better methods. 

Senator Dirksen. We thank vou. 

Mr. Bennerr. Thank you, sir 


LeGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS AND 
MARSHALS 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Andretta, the House allowed y: 
million, and that is the same as fiscal 1954. 
Mr. Anprerra. That is a cut of half a million dollars. 
Senator Dirksen. The Attorney General would like to have that 
restored? 
SUPPLEMENTAL ITEM 


Mr. Anprerta. Yes; he would. 
Senator Dirksen. There is a supplemental item of $425,000 that 
is pending in 8S. Doc. 107, also under this head, is that right? 
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Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir 

Senator Dirksen. We will put all the justification data and the 
amendments requested in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Oummary analy : of eatimate 
O00. OOO 


onrecurring equipment item | OOO 
Transferred from 
alaries and expenses, Antitrust Division istice’’ (67 Stat 
376 000 
“alaries and expense Immigration and Naturalization 
Service’ (Public Law 286 400 
‘Salari and expenses, General Legal ctivitic Justice” 
P i aN 332, 850 


Adjust ‘ry Ase 350 


Jase for 1955 ‘ 350 
istimate for 1955 i OOO 


Decrease under base , 850 


Increase over 1954 appropriation O00 


Excludes $425,000 supplementel estimate, tr Doc 


lnalysis of increase o7 reas over base 


84, 410 


18, 300 


16, 400 
210 


5, 350 
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Direct obligations, United States attorneys 


| 


| 
| 1953 actual | 1954.estimate | 1955 estimate 





Personal services : | $6,187,219 $6, 883, 550 | $6, 830, 000 
Travel : 197, 409 170, 000 | 170, 000 
Transportation of things ‘ es 6, 804 5, 300 5, 300 
Communication services 199, 630 213, 600 219, 000 
Kents and utility services... 35 200 200 
Printing and reproduction - | 144, 054 131, 000 131, 000 
Other contractual services 283, 504 250, 000 250, 000 
Supplies and materials | 35, 614 32, 000 32, 000 
Equipment 73, 991 70, 200 70, 200 
laxes and assessments 19, 967 6, 050 6, 050 


Total direct obligations. 7, 139, 317 , 761, 900 | 7, 713, 750 
| 


Direct obligations, United Sta'es marshals 


Estimate, Estimate, 


” ‘ 59 
Actual, 1953 1954 1955 


Personal services $4, 942, $4, 961, 700 $4, 938, 900 
l'ravel 1, 410, 1, 313, 400 1, 361, 700 
l'ransportation of things 9, 5, 5, 000 
Communication services 120, ‘ 129, 800 
Rents and utility services 6, ,6 | 6, 700 
Printing and reproduction 9 2, 10, 000 
Other contractual services 289, 239, 255, 400 
Supplies and materials 30, 2, 42, 000 
Equipment 37 7,6 35, 800 
l'axes and assessinents 4 , 2! 4, 250 


Subtotal 6, 863. ‘ i, 6, 789, 550 
Deduet charges for quarters and subsisteice 3, 27 3, 3 3, 300 


lotal, direct obligations 6, 850, 876 , B06, 3E 6, 786, 250 


Workload, United States attorneys 


Estimated 


Civil cases filed... , 602 20, 365 22, 344 24, 500 24, 500 
Civil cases terminated 18, 801 18, 665 20, 036 | 22, 000 22, 000 
Criminal cases filed. _.. 39, 838 39, 079 38, 539 40, 000 40, 000 
Criminal cases terminated 40, 411 38, 015 37, 713 38, 500 38, 500 
Criminal complaints filed 104, 611 106, 227 109, 972 112, 000 112, 000 
Proceedings before grand jury - - . 15, 216 17, 518 18, 427 19, 500 19, 500 
Days before grand jury 3, 851 5, 249 4, 860 5, 000 5, 000 
Civil matters received, not on court | 

docket ppanbe | 20, 588 24, 663 26, 201 30, 000 30, 000 
Days in district court abisatal 34, 800 | 38, 633 41, 762 45, 000 45, 000 
Days in ap’ ellate court... “ 720 721 782 850 | 850 





Actual Estimated 


| 
1952 | «61958 | | 1958 | 1985 


Cases pending beginning of year : | 316 32, 028 35, 157 39, 157 
Cases filed during year ohana 440 50, 4oe4 60, 883 64, 500 | 64, 500 
Cases handled during year..... aa , 756 88, 708 | 92,911 | 99, 657 103, 657 
Cases terminated during year , 492 56, 680 57, 749 | 60, 500 60, 500 
Cases pending in year... : 264 32, 028 35, 162 | 39, 157 43, 157 
Number of assistant United States attor- | 

neys intale toeeel 409 460 | 429 | 429 459 
Caseload per assistant United States attor- | | | 

Ps ick 215 193 | 7 226 
Cases terminated per assistant United | 


States attorney... 143 123 
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Work al, United shals 


Service of process 
Number 17, 63 0, 5 {89,255 
Cost 1,47 
Court attendance 
Prisoners tran 
N im ber 1s. 
Cost $716, 640 
Average cost $14.74 
Prisoners transported by i 
Number 11, 420 9, 757 i, 926 
Cost $309, HM $347, 008 $356, 164 
cost $27. 10 $35. 57 $51.42 
rotal iber of prisoners transported 8, ASO 60, 4 55, 532 
lotal cost of prisoners transported $1, O21, O4t $1, 060,846 $1,072, 804 
Prisoners transported by auto and tr 
iverage cost ; 3 $17.5 $19. 31 
Miles traveled via privately owned aut 
mobiles r 9, 717, 07 O08 325, 880 


$2890, 806 
$147, SA8 
porte 


Average 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


SALARIES AND E-XPENSEs, UNITED STATES ATTORNI 


House bill p. 17 


House hearing p 
1954 act 


a reduction of 8500,000 in the e 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


folowing amendment 
$14,500,000 the estimate. or 


The Department requests the 
out: $14,000,000 and insert 


EXTRACT FROM HOt 
8 


Lhe 
rpoenses of the 
reduction of 
ed the change recomn 
Which will r 


sum of $14 
offices of the United States 
$500,000 in the budget e 
ended he Depart 

move the 
ffect 


for some of 


ex 
ae 8 stimate 
appr 
Provisions 
States attorneys 
eould be obtained 
minimum of $6,000 


imimum compensation 


now ih ¢ 


these for less tha 


positions 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, 8S. DOC, 


LeGAL AcTIVITIES AND GENERAL 


Page 


million inchided to provide for the ne 
attornevs and ma 


Che 


107 


APPROPRIATIONS, 19 


x 


Estimated 


500, 000 
$300, 000 
$150, 000 


1), O00 

b7 37, 000 
$14. 74 

7, 500 

$386, 000 
$51. 42 

57, 500 

$1, 123, 000 


$19. 53 


10, 525, 000 


s 


18, line 


SSary 


hals 


the 


ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries and expenses, United States attorneys and marshals 


Original 


Heading : 
CStLilaLve 


814 | Salaries and expenses... $14, 500, 000 


Public Law 294 provides for the appointment 
judges 


Change 
lo 


$14, 926; 000 


14, 
14, 
14, 


500, 000 
$300, 000 
$1.50, O00 


§O), 000 
$737, 000 
$14.74 

7, 500 
$386, 000 
$51. 42 

7, 500 

$1, 123, 000 


$19. 53 


10, 525, 000 


\ND MARSHALS 


000, 0OO 
500, 000 


000, OOO 


1, strike 
an increase of $500,000. 


salaries and 
This repre- 
committee 
ent in seetion 202 of the general 
‘ for assistant 
Che committee was advised that qualified people 
present 


has 
United 


fixed 


Increase 


$425, 000 


of additional circuit and district 
This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to furnish addi- 


tional staff to meet anticipated increases in workload in the offices of United 
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States attorneys and United States marshals in each of the 27 districts where 
judgeships have been create d 

This proposed supplemental appropriation was not included in t 
because the legislation necessitating this increase was not enacted until aft 
budget had been prepared, 


he b 


JUSTIFICATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL BSTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, l/nited States attorneys and marshals, Justice, 1954 


In budget $14, 500, 000 
Proposed amendment 125, 000 
Pending supplemental 


Total, as amended 14, 925. 000 
Employment: 
Average number, 1955 estimate 2, 208 


Number involved this estimate 8] 
Actual employment, Jan. 31, 1954 2, 283 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR AMENDMENT TO THE 1955 ESTIMATE 


The estimate of $14,500,000 submitted for 1955 fiscal vear is now 
pending before the Senate in the amount of $14 million. In addition 
to restoring the cut of $500,000, $425,000 more will be needed for the 
United States attorneys to take care of work that was not considered 
in the regular estimate. 

‘This additional sum is to provide personnel in those judicial districts 
that will have additional United States district judges (27), as author 


ized in Public Law 294, approved February 10, 1954. During the last 
20 years positions in the United States attorneys’ and marshals’ offices 
have increased 22.7 percent, whereas the number of judges increased 
107.2 pereent. It is estimated that 81 additional positions will be 
required to take care of the anticipated increased workload 

As has been pointed out, the offices of the United States attorneys 
are already confronted with a heavy backlog of work. Unless addi 
tional help is forthcoming the work will fall further behind and the 
demands of the new judges will not be met unless there are more 
persons emploved 

In the first 6 months of 1954, as against the first 6 months of 1953, 
there has been a 21 percent increase in criminal cases filed, a 17 percent 
increase in criminal cases terminated; a 3 pereent decrease in civil 
cases filed; an 11 percent increase in civil cases terminated. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Detailed explanation by activity 
Items of increase are as follows: 
Personal services, $237 ,500.—This amount provides for 54 positions on the basis 
of 1 assistant attorney and 1 clerk to the United States attorneys’ offices for each 
additional United States district judge 


54 positions will aggregate i 
Less estimated savings (lapses) 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total for personal services i ; 237, 500 
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Travel, $8,800.—It is estimated that travel for 54 additional persons will amount 
to $8,800. (54 positions times $163—1953 cost per person equals $8,800.) 

Communication services, $8,900.—Communication costs for 54 additional persons 
will total $8,900. (54 positions times $165—1953 cost per person equals $8,900.) 

Supplies and materials, $1,600.—It cost the Department $29 per person to 
furnish supplies to the United States attorneys’ offices during 1953 fiscal year 
(54 positions times $29—1953 cost per person $1,600). 

Equipment, $31,300.—The present availability $70,200 and also the same amount 
for 1955 represent the recurring costs for the purchase of continuations to existing 
sets of lawbooks only. These funds will hardly take care of our normal require- 
ments. 

The following equipment items are requested in this amendment: 


Books, U. 8. Code Annotated, at $364 complete set (27) $9, 828 
Typew riters at $146 each (27). oll 3, 942 
Dictating machines, with transe ribers at $700 each (25) .. 17, 500 


Tazes and assessments, $8,650.—~Seeial security contributions (2 persent). for 
54 additional positions will amount to $3,650. 

Total for other services, $54,250. 

Grand total United States attorneys, $291,750. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


Detailed explanation by activity 


Personal services, $88,300.—This estimate contains a request for 27 additional 
deputy marshal positions, aggregating $92,070. One deputy marshal position 
will be required for each additional United States district judge. 


27 positions will amount to $92, 070 
Less estimated savings (lapses) —4, 170 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__--- -- bei 400 


Total for personal services...........-..-- "88, 300 


Travel, $36,200.—Travel for 27 additional euieke marshals will amount to 
$36,200 (27 positions times $1,340, 1953 cést per person, equals $36,200). 

The big expense incurred under marshals’ travel is for transporting United 
States prisoners. The Department, of course, is not able to control the number 
transported. 

Communication services, $3,100.—It is estimated that communication costs for 
27 additional deputies will amount to $3,100 (27 positions times $115—1953 cost 
per person equals $3,100). 

Supplies and materials, $800.—Supplies for 27 deputies will amount to $800 
(27 positions times $29—1953 cost per person equals $800). 

Equipment, $3,000.—The following equipment items are requested for 27 
deputy marshals: 


Guns, 27 at $50 each__-- ey 
Handcuffs, 81 pairs at $3 each (3) pairs for each deputy) 243. 00 
Safety belts, 27 at $2.50 each haart eter 67. 50 
Badges, 27 at $1.50 each : 40. 50 
Ammunition, 27,000 rounds at $47 per thousand __ ‘ ; 1, 269. 00 


3, 000. 00 


Taxes and assessments, $1,850.—Social security contributions for 27 deputy 
marshals will amount to $1,850. (2 percent of $92,070 equals $1,850.) 

Total for other services, $44,950. 

Grand total for Upited States marshals, $133,250. 


Senator Dirksen. Of course, you are going to have additional 
circuit judges under the new bill, Public Law 294, approved February 
10, 1954, and that wil! need additional marshals and under section 202 
in the House version of the bill, I presume there will be some addi- 
tional attorneys very likely. 

Mr. ANpRETTA. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Dirksen. I took it from the Attorney General’s testimony 
that it would be possible to augment that staff. I sincerely hope that 
he can. 

JUSTIFICATION OF RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Anpretta. I want to point out, Senator, that this $500,000 
cut for 1955 puts us about $650,000 under the money we have available 
this year. In other words, by means of transfers we have been able 
to put $650,000 in the United States attorneys’ appropriation this 
year. That means if we are cut to $14 million next year we are going 
to have $650,000 less to run these offices. 

I must say that universally every one of the new United States 
attorneys has been appalled with the backlog of work that he faces, 
and the number of persons he has to do his work with. These offices 
have been starved for years. “We have never been able to increase the 
number of persons in the United States attorney’s or marshal’s offices 
to any extent, If you will go back and look at the figures from 1928, 
'29, ’30, ’31, and ’32, you will find that we had probably 100 to 150 
more persons in these offices than we have today. 

When you consider the number of judges has increased greatly 
and that we have kept pretty constant in the face of all the heavy 
increase of work in the Federal courts, I think it is a remarkable 
record, and it is a wonder we are not further behind than we are. 
We have now reached the point where we have to recognize the fact 
that more help is needed to get these cases expedited. 

Senator Dirksen. This will involve an estimated 2,284 positions 
for attorneys and marshals. 

Mr. Anpretta. That is right. 


Senator Dirksen. I presume in the Mature of things these will 
probably be all filled if they are not already filled? 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Anprerra. We are over that. Our authorized employment 

s 2,284, and we are only allowed by the House 2,244 positions. The 
nied estimate provided for 2,284 positions. 

United States attorneys’ offices have 1,293 persons at the present 
time and 1,015 in the marshals, which totals 2,308. 

Senator Dirksen. In 1954, you had at least an estimated 2,284. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Senator Drrxsen. And you are how much over that now? 

Mr. Anpretta. Twenty-four persons over already. As the At- 
torney General mentioned in his testimony, if this cut stands, it looks 
now like we will have to drop 104 assistant United States attorneys. 
That is practically a third of our operating strength, which would play 
havoe with these districts. 

When you consider we have 94 districts with about 450 assistants in 
them, that is an average of about 4 assistants per office. When you 
pull out Chicago, New York, and the District of Columbia, and about 
10 of the large metropolitan areas, you reduce most offices to 2 or 3 
assistants only in them. 

Senator Pineseit You are talking about actual persons, not_mere 
positions. 

Mr. AnprerTra. I am talking about actual persons, 
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SAVINGS THROUGH ELIMINATION OF 





MINIMUM SALARY 





RATE PROVISION 











Senator Dirksen. What will you save by virtue of section 202, if 
you can reduce those minimums somewhat? 

Mr. Anprerra. I do not think we are actually going to save any- 
thing in dollars, that is by returning money to the Treasury. We will 
save this way, by being able to employ three persons at a much lower 
salary rather than two, In other words we can get more help for our 


money. You would have two young men coming up in the office and 
giving us twice as much help for the price of one assistant. Also the 


minimum requires 3 years admission to the bar and we often find 
persons who meet this requirement but -have had no actual experience 
whatever. They would automatically be paid more than an assistant 
who had 2 years actual practice, say. 

Senator Dirksen. Jn the light of all that, Mr. Andretta, what 
about your transfers? Will you have transfers in 1955? 










rRANSFER AUTHORITY 








\ir. Anprerra. No, sir, The Attorney General mentioned that 
we had no transfer clause, and we would like that restored. 

Senator Dirksen. You mean the transfers? 

Mr. Anprerra. The transfer authoritv. We have none for next 
vear. It has been taken away, 

Senator Dirksen. That is the reason you included no transfers in 
your 1955. bil. 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right 

Senator Dirksen. Did the Budget cut that out? 

Mr. Anprerra. No, sir, the House did that. We would like that 
restored, because it has proven very valuable. As you probably 
know, everv supplemental that has come over this vear has been in 
the form of a transfer. That is.because we had to get extra authority 
from the Congress over and above our regular transfer authority, but 
it does show if we have funds available we can make them useful in 
other places to better advantage, and we could effect some real 
economies, 

Senator Dirksen. | guess that is probably the whole story. 





JUSTIFICATLON OF 





SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 






Mr. Anprerra. | just want to say a little more about the supple- 
mental estimate. That is based on a formula. Whenever there is a 
new judgeship created, it requires a certain number of persons in the 
marshal’s office and the United States attorney’s office. We have 
applied that formula for all the new judges that are going to be 
appointed verv shortly. 

Senator Dirksen. How much delay will there be in filling? 

Mr. Anprerra. None. The new positions may be filled during this 
fiscal year, but we are not. asking for anything in this fiscal year, 
anticipating that it will be by the Ist of July before we can put them on. 

Senator Dirksen. So what you mean to say by that is that you will 
want all the money that was asked for in the supplemental if you can 
get it. 

Mr. AnpretTa. That is right. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES 


Senator Dirksen. The last appropriation estimate for consideration 
that for “Fees and expenses of witnesses.’ 

| note the House allowed $1,200,000 under this item for the fiscal 
year 1955, which is the same amount that was allowed for the current 
vear and is $100,000 under the budget request of $1,800,000 

This appropriation is somewhat uncontrollable. | understand there 
is pending before the House a supplemental estimate of $100,000 to 
help meet these expenses for the balance of the current vear. 

Before you proceed, Mr. Andretta, with any comments you care to 
make on this appropriation, I will place in the record a summary 
analysis of this appropriation estimate and the amendment requested 
by the Department 

(The information referred to follows 


FEBS AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES 


Summary analysis of estimati 


Appropriation, 1954: Regular (exeludes not to exceed $100,000 in 

third supplemental 000 
Base for 1955 O00 
kstimate for 1955 ! 000 
Inerease over bas« 000 


Increase over 1954 appropriation 000 


45431—54 
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AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


FEES AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES 






(House bill p. 18) 














1954 act__..... eek FSR Ceo Ac caee bee kn 6c dee LE $1, 200, 000 
1955 estimate. ___- labile cidde Ubi dee UK JUS edb cee euls 1, 300, 000 
1955 House allowance I 1, 200, 000 
(A reduction of $100,000 in the estimate) 









AMENDMENT REQUESTED 






The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 18, line 15, strike out: ‘'$1,200,000”; and insert: ‘$1,300,000’; the esti- 
mate, or an increase of. $100,000. 







EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(P. 8) 


There is included in the bill $1,200,000, the same amount as appropriated for 
the current fiscal year, for the payment of fees and expenses of witnesses who 
appear in behalf of the Government in all cases in which the United States is a 
—. Of this amount it is estimated that approximately $1,075,000 will be for 
act witnesses and $125,000 for expert witnesses. 







Mr. Anpretta. This is the regular witness appropriation, which 
runs about the same from year to year. Invariably we have to sup- 
plement it because expenditures thereunder are uncontrollable. 
Ordinarily with a transfer clause the cut by the House could stand, 
on the assumption of finding funds elsewhere. If not, we’ll need 
all the money this appropriation calls for and much more after the 
new judges get working. The more business in the courts the.more 
money we need ‘for witnesses. ‘The Smith Act and other important 
cases are using up the funds for expert witnesses at a rapid rate and 
we may have to request that the limitation be raised next year. 













REPLACEMENTS 





AUTOMOBILE 







Senator Dirksen. Thank you, sir. 
I raised the question of automobiles, but I do not know that we 
need to go into it particularly. You will be asking for 419. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is the number estimated as against 386 
this year. 

Senator Dirksen. How many of those will be replacements and 
how many will be additional? 
Mr. Anpretta. They are all replacements. 









AIRPLANES 





Senator Dirksen. Those airplanes you are asking for—are they to 
be used by the border patrol? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. What is the condition of those 12 we now have, 
do you know? 

Mr. Anpretta. No;I donot. They get quite a bit of rough treat- 
ment in the rugged terrain. They crack them up now and then. 
Senator Dirksen. Did the House allow your request for the two 


new airplanes? 
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Mr. ANDrReTTA. Y We would like to be able to buy them 
replacements in 1 

Senator Dirksen..Are those the only language items you have in 
mind, the ones we just discussed? 

Mr. ANpretra. Yes; we have already spoken about the United 
States attorney s Minimum and the other, the transfers 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Andretta, T will insert in the record at this 
point the summary table on vehicles and aircraft replacements, fiscal 
vears 1954 and 1955 

(The information referred to follows 


a replacement fiscal years YO ane GOD 
/ , an ‘ 


Number Number 
estimated, authorized 
1955 fiscal 1954 fiscal 


Vvour vear 


Gieneral a 
Phi 
ALLorney 


this bu will r rord \larnion-Harrington) used 
ily to transport fy i ! has-been driven 150,000 


da 
Tit 
Federal Bureau of Inve 
Necessar nor | I of motor equipment 
These ca ! r pur Purposes and rey ement i ved 
upon the condi i 4 t dividual vehicle, consistent 
with regu! 
Armored car 
Chis ca 
bank ro 
Bu 
The 1s t ort ial agent personnel! be 
tween Was tow dt deral Bureau of Investigation 


inin ent 1 Va i t mile trip from the 


Immier 
Car 
Bus 
Replacen wosed for the fi ir 1955 are 97 sedans and 3% 

ssenger carrying vehicles will 
decrease slightly the average fleet age and result in the average pas 
selger vé saving a registered mileage of about 52,000 miles by 
June 30, 1055 he ears to be replaced are 6 and 7 years old and have 
been drive { 100,000 miles each The buses to be replaced 
re 13 ve old and will have bee riven in excess of 200,000 miles by 


buses repl nent of only 100 pa 


June 30, 195 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons car 
he ears to be replace] are im excess of 6 vears old and are in poor 
condition The ur r general use around the reservation of the 
institutions, f tr of prisoners, to assist in the eapture of 
escaped priosne 1 ot ulministrative purposes. 


rotal 


The 1955 estimates provide for t purchase of 2 airplanes and the main 
tenance and operation costs of airc aft 
linmigration and Naturalization Serviee, airplanes 

The bomler patrol operates 12 airplanes, most of which are rela- 
tively light models Che planes are used extensively for observation 
purposes and for the direction of ground interceptor forces. The 
average economical life of these light planes is about 3 years, aside 
from crash losses; 7 of the planes will have been operated more than 
} years by June 30, 1054 It is proposed to replace 2 planes during 
the fiscal year 1955. Even with these 2 replacements the average 
age of the group will be over 4 years as of June 30, 1955 
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Senator Dirksen. | guess that probably winds you up, 
Andretta 

Mr. Anprerra. For the time being 

Senator Dirksen. That is true until it is marked and the full com- 
mittee acts on it, and it comes out of conference, and you will know 
better. This will wind up the hearing and the subject can be on the 
call of the Chair if for any reason there is any need for supplemental 
testimony. 

(Thereupon at 12:05 p.m., Thursday, March 25, 1954, a recess was 
taken subject to call of the Chair.) 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE AND 
THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR 1955 


MONDAY, APRIL 5, 1954 


Unirep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, at 3 p. m., pursuant to call, in room F-37, 
The Capitol, Hon. Leverett Saltonstall presiding. 
Present: Senators Saltonstall, McCarran, Ellender, and Magnuson. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF HONORABLE SINCLAIR WEEKS, SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE; WALTER WILLIAMS, UNDER SECRETARY; ROBERT 
B, MURRAY, JR., UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE FOR TRANS- 
PORTATION; MARSHALL SMITH, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS; LOTHAIR TEETOR, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR DOMESTIC AFFAIRS; JAMES C, 
WORTHY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION; HAR- 
OLD B. CORWIN, DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL; AND OSCAR H., 
NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


RESTORATION REQUEST 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Gentlemen, the committee will please come 
to order. This afternoon we will take up the appropriation require- 
ments of the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 1955. 

I notice by the summary tables that the total estimates of appropria- 
tions are $854,220,000, and the House allowed $764,445,000, which I 
understand includes $5 million for forest highways, that was provided 
by a floor amendment of the House. 

Mr. Secretary, you are asking for full restoration of the appropria- 
tion reductions that total $94,775,000, is that right? 

Secretary Wrrxs. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now before you proceed with your state- 
ment I will insert in the record your letter on the amendments re- 
quested to the House bill and the summary table on appropriations 
and estimates of your Department. 

Without objection, that will be done. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 
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THe SkcRETARY 
Washinaton, 


OF COMMERCE, 
Varch 18, 1954. 








Chairman pmimiltes rn Appr ypriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. ¢ 






Dear SENATOR BripGes: Reference is made to H. R. 8067, the State, Justice 
and Commerce, and the United States information agency appropriation bill, 
fiscal. year 1955, and House Report 1242 which accompanied it, 

The House Appropriations Committee 1ecommended and the House has now 
approved, with one floor amendment of $5 million for forest highways, appropria- 
tions for the Department, excluding the Civil Aeronautics Board, for fiscal year 






1955 in the amount of $764,445,000, a gross reduction of $94,775,000 below the 


1955 est 





mates. Consideration for restoration of $94,775,000 and several proposed 
uage provisions are requested of your committee 

There is attached a summary of the 1955 estimates, the House reductions, and 
e restorations requested. There are also herewith attachments in the form 
of amendments, with page and line references to the bill as passed. 


I should like to highlight for you the restorations requested for the following 
items 

























OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

















SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

This appropriation provides for the executive direction of the Department as 
well as supporting staff and administrative services. The bulk of the increase 
ed for this appropriation is to provide staff and administrative services 
xpanding business areas of the Department. In the interest of efficiency 
and economy the estimate provides for adding a few employees to existing organ- 
s in the Office of the Secretary rather than creating duplicate units 
isiness and Defense Services Administration Although this is an increase 
over fiscal year 1954, I should like to point out that with a strong management 
structure [ have been able 













to make substantial improvements in the operations 
and effectiveness of the Department and with the requested inerease I hope 
to achieve even greater efficiency and economy. 





BorREAU OF THE CENSUS 












Restoration is requested of all reductions made by the House in appropriations 
or the Bureau of the Census. The estimate of $10,500,000 transmitted by the 





President provided for sample censuses 


a 





nd surveys instead of the complete 












nsuses called for by law Since these regular censuses would require approxi 
mately $233 million in fiscal 1955, it is apparent that the program contemplated 
as already 1 drastically limited basis. Subsequent to the decision to present 
mited program, virtually all of the groups that we come in contact with i 
his area of wor ! iding e Intensive Review Committee set up by me t 
revir censu perati have urged that appropriatio be requested to restore 














Lhere is presently pending before the Sena Committee on Post Office and 
Service a bill, S. 3121, which would authorize appropriations for complete 
es of manufactures, mineral industries, and other businesses covering the 

ur 1954 I ‘©, our position is that the $10,500,000 for census functions 

is the absolute minimum that should be considered by the Congress. 










1 AWRONAUTIE ADMINISTRATION 








1AINTENANCH Vp o RATION OF UBLIC AIRPORTS, TERRITORY OF ALASKA 



















n the estimate for this appropriation will have the 








flect of den. wlequate police and fire protection at the Fairbanks and Anchor- 
av Airports Che Government is committed, by contract with airline companies 


x the airports, to provide these services and substantially less than minimum 
levels of fire and police protection can be afforded with the allowance of $550,000. 

The House may have felt that allowing $50,000 more than was appropriated for 
this purpose in 1954 would cover the essential services However, the terminal 
lilding at Anchorage will be operated only 9 months and the terminal building 
t Fairbanks o t months in fiseal year 1954. The minimum appropriation 
ds for 1955, covering a full year’s operation at both airports, is $650,000. As we 
ave previously advised the committee, we are already taking such steps as 
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requiring air carriers using the airport facilities to finance certain utility costs, so 
as to reduce the level of appropriations to bare essentials In additio effort 


being made to relieve the Federal Government from the responsibility of finaneins 
the maintenance and operation of the airports by transferring the facilities t 


Territorial government units Until such transfers can be accomplished, th 


Government should provide the services essential to the operation of the airport 
at a minimum level, and to that end an appropriation of $650,000 is reeommended 


AIR NAVIGATION DEVELOPMENT 


This is a joint program with the Department of Defense for developing, aids.to 
air navigation and traffic control, which provide services to military and civil 
aviation alike. In January 1954, following some study of means of impr 
the effectiveness of this important research work, an improved and strengthened 
charter was approved by the two Departments 4 significant factor in the 
charter, a measure looking to economy, was the agreement that the Department 
of Commerce would provide for administrative requirements. Based on several 
years’ experience, when the program has been at a level of approximately $1 
million for projects, the cost of administrative services has amounted to $85,000 
For fiseal year 1955, in addition to the $1 million for projects approved by the 
House, funds amounting to $5 million are expected to be made available fron 
Defense Department appropriations. If the amount for administration is reduced 
as recommended by the House, it would be necessary for the Defense Department 
to provide for the cost of administrative expenses, in addition to the cost of 
projects 

For the total program of $6 million, the estimate of $85,000 for administratiot 
is considered most conservative and, to implement the planned program, restora- 
tion of $35,000 is reeommended 


Vil 


BusINESS AND i SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
\D EXPENSES 


The reduction imposed by the House in this area of services 

lefense eliminates the funds requested for an additi ynal 1 

quately discharge the responsibilities which are presenth required 

istration In his address to the Congress on the state of the Union, President 
Kisenhower said, ‘The ability to convert swiftly from partial to all-out mobiliza 
tion is imperative to our security.’’ The appropriation requested for the Business 
and Defense Services Administration ($7,300,000) contemplates a program 
establishing an original framework of industrial mobilization readiness to 

plish this ability It is the opinion of the Administration that the completio 
this original framework of mobilization readiness should be substantially accon 
plished by the end of fiscal vear 1955 The reduction imposed by the House wil 
mean that either some of these programs will not be adequately performed or 
some will be postponed indefinitely I am, therefore, requesting that vour 
committee restore the $1,230,000 cut made by the House and allow the full 
amount of the appropriation request ($7,300,000) to permit the Business and 
Defense Services Administration to perform on a minimum seleetive basis the 
programs which have been outlined by the Administration and which will enable 
us to establish a framework of industrial mobilization readiness in order to be 
prepared for possible future emergencies 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERC! 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The reduction of $1,300,000 as imposed by the House would seriously handicap 
the Bureau in carrying out its important statutory function to promote and facili 
tate private foreign trade and investment activities of American businessmer 
This action, if allowed to stand, would reduce the Bureau’s activities below their 
current level of operations at a time when these activities must actually | 
strengthened in order to meet increased business demands for information and 
service. 

The requested restoration must be made if the Bureau is to be able to do the job 
for which the Congress established it. Mv judgment in this regard accords als 
with the views of many businessmen with whom I have consulted and who I know 
would not ask the Government for services which are not essential or which 
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might provide for themselves or obtain from other private sources. In foreign 
commerce the facts that businessmen need are hard to come by and must in large 
part be assembled and disseminated by the Government. And, under present 
world conditions and with its existing staff, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce is 
not in a position to do this job adequately. The reduced amount voted by the 
House would particularly hurt our basic geographic and commercial intelligence 
work, including the assembly of information about trade conditions abroad, for- 
eign firms, marketing channels, and foreign trade and investment opportunities. 
It will also make it impossible to undertake certain new carefully selected pro- 
grams in the fields of private foreign investment, travel, and participation in inter- 
national trade fairs. 
Orrice or Business Economics 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


It is essential that the business community and the Government have at hand 
all the facts necessary for the proper evaluation of business trends and develop- 
ments. To this end, the Department collects, organizes, interprets, and dis- 
tributes through the Office of Business Economics, a variety of economic intelli- 
gence, and publishes a monthly Survey of Current Business. 

Every possible effort must be made to guard against the harmful effects of 
business fluctuations, and in particular to strengthen our fact-finding and to use 
our economic intelligence to determine trends, and thus make possible prevention 
of sudden downswings. I have found that in the postwar period the Department 
has not been equipped to do an adequate job in this field. In the Office of Business 
Economics, where the function properly resides, and where the basic economic 
measures like the national income and national product are determined, the staff 
assigned to this important work is not adequate to the present need. I consider 
it essential that this function be strengthened. I strongly recommend that the 
amount requested for the Office of Business Economics for this purpose be restored. 


MARITIME ADMANISTRATION 
OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 


\t the present time a top-level study of this subsidy program is underway to 
develop recommendations for possible new attacks to problems involved in 
maintaining a strong merchant marine. Particular attention is being given to 
the problem of the steady increase in the amount of subsidy required. I wish 
to point out, however, that the estimate for fiscal 1955 is based on subsidies 
already earned or to be earned in calendar 1954 and the results of the study will, 
in all probability, have no effect on these requirements. The estimate of $85 
million is based on a careful recalculation of subsidies payable under existing 
law and, therefore, represents a contractual obligation of the Government. It 
should be further noted that of the total estimate, approximately $39 million 
represents amounts earned in calendar 1953 and prior years, thus under the 
House allowance, only $16 million, or about one-third of the amount due, will be 
available for payment of amounts earned in calendar 1954. In view of the recent 
decline in shipping activity, it is probable that severe financial hardship will be 
experienced by the ship operators if funds are not available for the Government 
to pay its bills. This hardship will be especially serious if the Congress is in 
recess at the time the appropriated funds are exhausted and supplemental funds 
cannot be appropriated promptly. 

I therefore urgently request that the full amount of the estimate of $85 million 
be made available in order that we may in better measure take care of our 
legitimate obligations. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The reduction of $500,000 applied to this appropriation in the House bill will 
interfere with the orderly accomplishment of responsibilities imposed on the 
Maritime Administration by the various shipping laws. The estimate as sub- 
mitted provided a reduction of over $1 million below the current year. This 
reduction involved reducing staff assigned to current work to the bare minimum 
and deferring the liquidation of backlogs in audit work, inventories and preserva- 
tion of reserve fleet vessels to the maximum extent possible consistent with ade- 
quate protection of the Government’s financial interest. Further deferments 
will serve only to jeopardize the amounts invested in ships and facilities and 
reduce the value of this property as an emergency reserve. 

I therefore urge that the entire amount of the reduction be restored, 
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WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION LIQUIDATION 


The House bill imposes a limitation of $2 million on the amount which may 
be expended from this appropriation during the fiscal vear. The funds availah!e 
in this appropriation are used to pay the amounts due under claims submitted 
as a result of Government shipping operations during World War II. Since these 
costs do not represent new obligations and in many cases the amount is established 
through court order, it is not possible for the Maritime Administration to control 
the amount of expenditure or the time it must be paid \ limitation of this kind, 
therefore, will not affect the amount ultimately paid and will place a severe 
handicap upon efficient administration. 

It is therefore requested that the limitation be deleted from the appropriation 
language. 

BurEAU or PuBLic Roaps 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 


The budget recommended an appropriation for Federal-aid highways of $555 
million for fiscal year 1955. The House approved an appropriation of $500 mil- 
lion, a reduction of $55 million. The amount approved is $40 million less than 
the budget estimate for the current year. 

As indicated in the report of the House Appropriations Committee, the redue- 
tion in the estimate will not affect the progress of the Federal-aid highway pro- 
grams. Appropriations are made to reimburse the States for work done on 
approved projects under current annual Federal-aid highway authorizations of 
$575 million. However, estimates at the present time indicate that the full 
amount of the budget estimate of $555 million will be claimed by the States. If 
the reduction by the House is not restored, a supplemental estimate will be re- 
quired or vouchers from the States will have to be held until appropriations for 
1956 become available. 


NATIONAL BuREAU OF STANDARDS 


I would like to request particular consideration of the national need for a 
strengthened National Bureau of Standards. The Bureau’s work is fundamental 
to industrial and technical development of our country, not only in the next 
year or two, but also in the broad future. Increased investment now in work 
at the Bureau will repay its cost many times over in the next few years by directly 
identifiable scientific contributions and, indirectly, by insuring an improved 
technological base for national economic progress. 

Other laboratories perform research and development work for specific organ- 
ization needs; military laboratories concern themselves with the country’s weapon 
requirements, industrial laboratories with the technical needs of each concern 
involved, and universities with the general advance of scientific knowledge and 
with the training of scientists. The technical programs of the Bureau, in carrying 
out its basic functions, are critical to increased effectiveness of scientists in all of 
these kinds of laboratories and for all these purposes. 

One of the principal functions of the National Bureau of Standards is that of 
developing and maintaining the national standards of physical measurements and 
of calibrating measurement devices to be used in other laboratories in relation to 
such standards. The National Bureau of Standards is also responsible for pro- 
viding physical constants and physical data in areas where such information is 
not available in sufficient accuracy elsewhere. While the Bureau has a number 
of other important functions, including advisory and direct technical services to 
the remainder of the Federal Government, the two functions mentioned are of 
critical importance to national scientific progress. Effectiveness in attaining new 
knowledge is principally dependent on improvements in methods and tools of 
measurement, and the Bureau’s responsibilities for standards make its contribu- 
tions to these ends uniquely significant. They cannot be performed equally well 
by any other organization. National Bureau of Standards scientists, principally 
through their responsibilities for the basic standards of measurement, must be 
able to make physical measurements, in all areas of science, with greater precision 
than can scientists in other institutions. 

Looking back over the development of the country for the last few decades, it 
may be seen that proportionately less is now spent for such vital work than ever 
before. In view of our country’s growing dependence on scientific and ‘tech- 
nological progress, we should devote a larger proportion of our resources to support 
of the Bureau’s work than we ever have before. 
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This conclusion is supported by the findings of a committee of scientists headed 
by Dr. M. J. Kelly, president of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, which made a 
study of the Bureau’s function in relation to present national needs at my request 
last year. This committee, in one of its conclusions, has said as follows: 

“Sinee the close of the war the technology of the Nation has shot rapidly for- 
ward. The Bureau’s basic programs expanded until 1950 but at a rate beneath 
that justified by the needs. Since 1950 the decrease in basic programs must be 
considered as tragic. The ground lost since 1950 should be regained in the next 
2 fiscal years and the programs then expanded as detailed studies by the Director 
and his advisory committees find necessary.” 

\ecordingly, I urge restoration of the cut made by the House in the budget 
submitted by the administration; the requested total was $8,115,000, while the 
House allowed only $6,115,000. Restoration to the original level requested wil 
assist the administration in rebuilding National Bureau of Standards’ competence 
to levels required to assu ational scientific and technological progress. 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


\s you are aware, the Inland Waterways Corporation sold its operating facilities 
as of July 1, 1953, and under the terms of the sales agreement the Corporation 
will be responsible for an additional activity, namely, to determine that the 
purchaser maintains substantially the same type of common carrier service as 
was formerly provided by the Corporation. Any failure of the purchaser to 
provide such service will result in penalties which are specified in the sales agree- 
ment. In addition to this responsibility, the Corporation will, through fiscal 
1956, be involved in the settlement of claims arising from operations prior to 
July 1 past. view of these requirements it is our considered opinion that the 
$16,000 requested is a conservative estimate of our administrative expenses for 
fiseal 1955. This authorization does not involve the appropriation of Federal 
funds, but merely authorizes the Corporation to disburse, for administrative 


expenses, & portion Of its operating income 


GENERAL PROVISION AUTHORIZING TRANSFERS 


Your consideration is requested for the restoration of the proposed section 304 
as found on page 157 of the subcommittee print, as follows: 

“Src. 3804. Not to exceed 5 per centum of any appropriations of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce available for salaries and expenses may be transferred to any 
other such appropriation, but no such appropriation shall be thereby increased 
by more than 5 per centum: Provided, That such transfers shall be in addition 
to any other transfers authorized by law, but no such transfer shall be used for 
creation of new funetions within the Department 

As you know, the budget estimates under consideration in this bill provide 
for combined funding of both so-called regular and defense activities. In con- 
nection with the defense production activities of the Department, the Congress 
appears to have recognized the desirability and the necessity for permitting, 
under certain circumstances, transfer of funds as evidenced by section 1310 of 
Public Law 207, approved August 7, 1953. The preposed transfer authoriza- 
tion presently urged contains certain limitations narrowing the authority to 
transfer funds 

Your favorable consideration of the request for the restoration of this section 
would make it possible in the coming year for the Department to meet certain 
contingencies which would otherwise necessitate processing and submission of 
supplemental requests in relatively small amounts 

tepresentatives of the Department will be available to provide your committee 
with such additional information as may be required. Your favorable considera- 
tion of these restorations will be appreciated 

Sincerely yours, 
Sinchain WERKs, 
Secretary of Commerce 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator SALronsta.Lu. Now, Mr. Secretary, the Chair understands 
that you have a formal statement, and will you please proceed with it. 

Secretary Werks. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have a formal 
statement which I should like to insert in the record, if I may, and 
then I have some few comments. I will try to be as brief as possible. 

Senator SavronstaLu. The Chair understands that you would like 
to have this statement in full inserted in the record and that you 
would just like to touch on the highlights? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes. 

Senator SavTonsTaLL. Without objection, that will be done. 
Will you proceed then informally? 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF COMMERCE WEEKS BEFORE THE SENATE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I weleome the opportunity 
to appear before you to present the budget request of the Department of Com- 
merce for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954. 

We have approached our task with two clear objectives: (1) To reduce further 
the cost of Government, and (2) to set a program that contributes to both national 
security and economic security. The overall business situation and the very 
nature of the Department established by the Congress to foster, promote, and 
develop commerce and industry, it seems to me, this year especially, imposes the 
duty of doing everything feasible to encourage economic growth and stability. 

The new administration in the Commerce Department not only has relied on 
its own experience in the outside world and on the knowledge acquired in conduct- 
ing the Department, but also has received the benefit of advice from several new 
evaluating committees of outside experts set up by the Department. These 
various committees have been examining pclicies and functions. They have 
made recommendations on improvements. 

All of the counsel was of value, and was taken into careful consideration in 
preparing this budget. Our object is to save money and yet do a better job on a 
smaller budget. 

The total estimate of appropriations requested is $854,220,000. I would like 
to comment briefly on the general character of this request. $650,115,000, or 
76 percent, is for noncontrollable items ($565,115,000 for liquidation of prior 
contract authority for the Bureau of Public Roads and the National Bureau of 
Standards, and $85 million for operating-differential subsidies). The remaining 
$204,105,000, or 24 percent, consists of the controllable items, the regular recurring 
programs of the Department. 

Following is a summary distribution, by bureau, of the approximately $854 
million requested appropriation: 

Million 
Bureau of Public Roads : : : ..= $567.0 
Civil Aeronautics Administration ‘ vim an ey! 103. 9 
Maritime Administration ; : aul 101.9 
Weather Bureau ; ; ; eS a « 24. 7 
Patent Office ; oe ai ida OMe «a 11. 
Bureau of the Census Pe ieee ; 10. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey aati ok we 3 e Rusi 10. 
National Bureau of Standards_- ; : 
Business and Defense Services Administration 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
Office of the Secretary 
Office of Business Economies 


Total 


\pproximately 93 percent of the Department’s current budget is devoted to 
transportation activities. In this connection, it is appropriate to note that 
included under its organie act and amendments thereto in the various reorgan- 
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ization plans, and through specific statutes such as the Civil Aeronautics Act, the 
Federal Airport Act, the Merchant Marine and Shipping Acts, and the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act, the President and the Congress have centered within the 
Department of Commerce most of the major promotional programs in the field 
of transportation. 

As an essential corollary to the concentration of major transportation programs 
in the Department of Commerce, the Congress adopted Reorganization Plan 
No, 21 of 1950, which centralized in the Department executive responsibility for 
transportation. This action marked a significant expansion in the underlying 
transportation authority of the Department. In transmitting this plan to the 
Congress, the President specifically placed in the Secretary of Commerce the 
responsibility for leadership with respect to transportation problems and for the 
development and coordination of overall transportation policy within the executive 
branch. 

To assist me in carrying out this broad and comple x re sponsibility, Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 21 established an Under Secretary of Commerce for Transporta- 
tion. Accordingly, I look to the Under Secretary to serve as my principal 
adviser on all matters concerning the transportation policies of the Government 
A small staff of trained transportation specialists has been provided to assist him 
in his policy responsibilities. 

I have also designated the Under Secretary to provide in my behalf overall 
supervision and policy direction of the Departments transportation agencies 

May I add that it is not the policy of the Department to interfere with the 
functions of the transport regulatory agencies. Our interests are limited to issues 
which affect my statutory responsibilities or require the attention of the President 
and the Congress. 

I should call to your attention that there are increases requested for the business 
program of the Department and the scientific work of the National oe of 
Standards. It would probably enable you to see my viewpoint better if I were 
to present in advance of more detailed presentations by my associates a assist 
ants, a broad program analysis by Bureau. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


The estimates for the Bureau of Public Roads highway programs are determined 
largely by the current annual authorizations approved by the Congress. The 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952 provided an authorization of $575 million for 
the Federal-State cooperative program for each of the fiscal years 1954 and 1954, 
The budget estimate for Federal-aid highways of $555 million represents funds 
that will be required to reimburse the States for highway construction initiated 
under the Federal-aid authorizations and for the administration of the program 

The material shortages which have hampered the highway programs in recent 
years have been largely overcome. Federal restrictions on use of steel have been 
lifted and the rolling ‘and fabricating steel mills are again producing structural 
steel in quantity for highway and bridge construction. An ample force of high- 
way contractors is available as evidenced by the keen competition for highway 
work. 

The estimates for forest highways provide funds to be applied to construction 
on routes approved as part of the forest highway system. Approximately 75 
percent of the forest highway system is on the Federal-aid systems and over 800 
miles are a part of the interstate highway system. 

The estimates of the Bureau of Publie Roads also provide for continuation of 
the survey and construction of the Inter-American Highway and the Rama Road 
in Nicaragua. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


With respect to the Civil Aeronautics Administration particular attention is 
and will continue to be given to examination and re-evaluation of all phases of the 
agency, keeping in mind that safety in navigation must be peramount. We have 
taken action to simplify existing practices; eliminate many activities that are no 
longer essential; and remove the Federal Government from activities that private 
industry and other governmental agencies can properly perform for themselves. 
All of these are in line with this administration’s objectives and should aid us in 
reducing the Federal share of expenditures. 

The matter of continuing the Federal-aid airport program has been under 
study for sometime by the Department of Commerce and additional studies 
have been made by the airport panel of the Transportation Council. This action 
is in accordance with the wishes of the Congress as expressed from time to time. 
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Pending the outcome of these studies, there has been no interruption to projects 
already underway; however, no new airport projects were undertaken in fiscal 
year 1954. In the intervening period, the Department has also carefully ap- 
praised the proper role of the Federal Government with regard to future airport 
development and has decided to continue participation with State and local 
governments in the construction and development of civil airports which will 
primarily serve the national interest. After consultation with the Bureau of the 
Budget, we are now pushing toward development of administrative criteria for 
defining the national interest in airports, for identifying airport deficiencies, and 
for determining the part in meeting these deficiencies which can be met.by State 
and local governments, and by the industry. Simultaneously, legislative pro- 
posals are being drafted to reflect the policy under the new criteria. 


MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


The estimates for the Maritime Administration will reflect a continued clean-up 
of a subsidy rate determination backlog extending back to 1947 and will require a 
continuing high level of appropriations for operating differential subsidies. As 
you will recall, when we appeared before your committee last April, testimony 
was given that, theoretically, if all the back bills and those accruing in 1954 
could be processed during 1954, we would need about $140 million. Of this 
amount, we estimated that at least $65 million could actually be processed in 
1954. I might add that our request to the Bureau of the Budget for this item 
was $78,740,000, the reduction to $65 million being premised on the assumption 
that some lag in processing of payments would be encountered. 

The Congress subsequently appropriated $55 million of which $20 million was 
in the regular appropriation bill and $35 million in a supplemental. I now find 
that our ciean-up is progressing even better than we expected and that we will 
need a total of $84,500,000 for operating subsidies in fiscal year 1954. My request 
for a supplemental! for $29,500,000 was approved by the President. These obli- 
gations under subsidy contracts with the ship operators are long standing; too 
long standing. In fairness to the companies involved, they should be paid. 

Our estimate and request for fiscal year 1955 is $85 million which, if allowed, 
will help substantially in placing these obligations on a more nearly current basis. 

With respect to the Maritime Administration, I should like to say that I am 
fully cognizant of the importance of its functions and the importance of the mer- 
chant marine to our national economic health, as well as the key part it plays in 
national defense. I am convinced of the wisdom of having ships available under 
the American flag fer the transportation of our foreign trade and for military 
needs, These factors make very difficult our problem of conserving the taxpayer’s 
dollar in consonance with statutory responsibilities to further the American 
merchant marine. I think we have demonstrated that an effective compromise is 
possible. 

These are some of the steps which we have taken. We are winding up the 
Mariner cargo ship program with a possibility of requiring less than the full sum 
originally authorized. We are bolstering our shipbuilding industry by making 
it easier for foreign operators to order ships built in the United States. However, 
in easing restrictions on such ship construction, control is retained over subse- 
quent changes of ownership and trade with Communist China is prohibited. 

We are planning a program to encourage an increase in our active and reserve 
tanker fleets. We are encouraging private lending sources to provide ship con- 
struction financing. 

I expect that final plans for new ship construction and financing thereof will 
be completed shortly. We will then come before you with a complete program 
for such construction, as well as with programs for developing the potential 
utility of ships in our national defense reserve fleets and for developing improved 
methods and equipment for cargo handling. 

We are taking a fresh view of our responsibilities for maritime training, gearing 
our active facilities more realistically to current needs while retaining in custody 
those needed in an ail-out emergency. We are applying cathodic preservation 
to the bottoms of our reserve ships in addition to other basie preservation, so 
these ships will be fully usable when they may be needed. 

In my mind, these are forward steps. With them we have made big savings in 
overall expenditure, including substantial cuts in payroll cost. 

I have made no attempt to explain detailed items in the Maritime budget. 
This vear I have asked Mr. Murray, Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation, and Mr. Rothschild, Maritime Administrator, to undertake that 


responsibility. 
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WEATHER BUREAL 


The Weather Bureau is one of the most widely known services of the Federal 
Government and probably one of the least understood. It is often judged by the 
forecasts read in the newspapers and heard over the radio. While this forecast 
service is important, it operates under certain limitations and is in a sense in- 
cidental to the foremost functions of the Bureau to observe and report the weather, 
issue warnings of approaching blizzards, floods, and storms, and to maintain the 
climatological records of the United States. 

Early in the year it was believed desirable to have the operations of the Weather 
Bureau reviewed by an evaluating committee. Accordingly, an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Weather Service, consisting of eight nongovernmental meteorologists 
was established under the chairmanship of Joseph J. George. This Committee 
recently completed an extensive survey of Weather Bureau operations and has 
reported “this is one Government organization which has been frugal to the point 
of diminishing returns.” 

Circumstances have forced the Bureau to be economical. The demands upon it 
for weather reports, forecasts, and climatological data are normally in excess of 
the capacity of the Bureau to provide; consequently, the Bureau has been forced 
to try to keep first things first and to divest itself of nonessentials. 

The Bureau started postwar economies in 1946 and since the war it has reduced 
staff from a peak of 4,727 man-years to the present level of 4,061 man-years, ‘a 
reduction of 14 percent. During this period field stations also have been reduced 
from 399 to 332, a decrease of 17 percent. Further reductions will be made under 
the $24,750,000 appropriation proposed in the President’s budget. ‘This*amount 
is necessary to carry on the essential services that should be provided by the 
Federal Government in the field of weather and flood reporting and forecasting 
and recording of climatological conditions in the United States. 


PATENT OFFICE 


For the Patent Office, which is charged with the responsibility of administering 
the patent and trade-mark statutes, there is requested an amount of $11 million 
This amount is $1 million less than the appropriations for the current fiscal year 
In view of the very substantial and presently increasing volume of work with 
which this office is confronted, and the continuing heavy demands for its services, 
a higher level of operation would be justified under more favorable circumstances 
The paramount need for general expenditure reduction, however, compels a 
lowering of the present program level. 

At the proposed level of operation for 1955, additional patent applications 
will have to be added to the presently increasing backlog and consideration 
thereof deferred to future years. While the number of applications awaiting 
attention in the Patent Office should be materially reduced, the appropriation 
now requested contemplates temporary deferment of this desirable objective. 
In the meantime, I believe that the primary functions of the Patent Office can be 
discharged at the lower level of operations in 1955, without serious disruption 
of services to inventors, businessmen, and the general public. 

The application to the activities of the Patent Office of this administration’s 
policy, of having persons or organizations which receive special benefit fron 
Government activities assume the cost thereof, has been given much considera- 
tion and study. Advice and assistance have been sought from industry groups, 
the patent bar, and other interested organizations concerning the effect and 
feasibility of such a program. As a result, we shall seek legislation from this 
Congress with the aim of making the Patent Office more nearly self-sustaining. 


CENSUS BUREAU 


Among the services to businessmen and other citizens performed by the Com- 
merce Department is the collection, summarization, and dissemination of statistics 
on the population, agriculture, industry, and trade of the United States. The 
Census Bureau of the Department concentrates on collection, summarization, 
and publication of basic statistics, carrying on various statistical projects which 
have been added from time to time to the primary task described in the Consti 
tution of the United States of taking a census of population every 10 years as the 
basis for the apportionment of Representatives between the States. 

The appropriations requested for this organization for the fiscal year 1955 would 
enable it to perform its regularly assigned functions on a limited basis consistent 
with the most urgent needs of Government, business, and other users of statistics, 
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but do not cover adequately exploratory and development work on new projects 
which are strongly urged by business groups. 

In order to accomplish a thorough review of the policies and practices of the 
Bureau of the Census, and make a new appraisal of the needs for its various statis- 
tical reports, especially the periodic census, I established some months ago an 
Intensive Review Committee under the chairmanship of Ralph J. Watkins of 
Dun & Bradstreet. This committee has studied census problems intensively 
during many long sessions in Washington and has secured assistance from large 
groups of users of census materials. The report of this committee’s conclusions 
show that the appropriations I am requesting are well justified. 

There is presently pending before the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service a bill, 8. 3121, which would authorize appropriations for complete 
censuses Of manufactures, mineral industries, and other businesses covering the 
year 1954. In essence, our position is that the $10,500,000 for census functions 
is the absolute minimum that should be considered by the Congress. 








COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 





















The $10.2 million requested for the Coast and Geodetic Survey is approxi- 
mately $242 million below the 1954 appropriations—$750,000 of this reduction is 
attributable to nonrecurring requirements for the construction of a geomagnetic 
station. The balance of the reduction, $1.8 million, contemplates adjustment of 
activities to a lower level of operation. 

Every effort will be made to insure that (1) sufficient and accurate charts will be 
provided for marine and air navigation, (2) Defense Department requirements 
for surveys and maps will be satisfied, and (3) requirements of other Federal 
agencies for Bureau products will be met. As we progress into fiscal year 1955, it 
may become necessary to reevaluate and readjust activities to insure that first 
priority demands are completed, 














NATIONAL BUREAT 





OF STANDARDS 


The estimates for the National Bureau of Standards provide for an increase in 
its basic functions from a level of $6 million in 1954 to $8 million in 1955. In 
addition, there is 1 nonrecurring item: $115,000 for the liquidation of contract 
authority pertaining to the radio building 

Last spring, I appointed a committee of the Nation’s leading scientists drawn 
from electronics, chemistry, and other fields, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Mervin J. Kelly, of Bell Telephone Laboratories, to make a thorough study of the 
functions and operations of the National Bureau of Standards in relation to pres- 
ent national needs. Their report has been made available to members of this 
subcommittee and it well merits your close study. The specialized competence 
of the members of the Kelly committee permitted them to evaluate and appraise 
the programs of the Bureau. I have studied the conclusions of the report with 
Dr. Kelly and am in full agreement with them 

The committee pointed out that “with the increasing range and depth of 
technology, the need for the services of the Bureau of Standards becomes even 
more important and its functions more complex,” and ‘the Bureau of Standards 
is of vital importance to national strength.” 

It was a conclusion of the study that the basic functions of the Bureau needed 
increased financial support if it is to properly perform its functions. The Com- 
mittee specifically commented, “Since the close of the war the technology of the 
Nation has shot rapidly forward. The Bureau’s basic programs expanded until 
1950 but at a rate beneath that justified by the needs. Since 1950 the decrease 
in basic programs must be considered as tragic. The ground lost since 1950 
should be regained in the next 2 fiscal years and the programs then expanded 
as detailed studies by the Director and his advisory committees find necessary.’ 
The increase requested this vear is a start in this direction. The appropriations 
supporting the basic work of the Bureau were drastically cut in fiscal 1954, far 
below the 1949 level, and I hope the Congress will agree to this strengthening 
of the Bureau’s work 
























BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
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The Business and Defense Services Administration which appears in the budget 
estimates for the first time as a primary organization unit of the Department, 
has a very vital role to play in the days ahead as an integral part of the Depart- 
ment’s program for developing, assessing, and transmitting sound economic 
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intelligence on the state of the Nation’s business. The $7.3 million requested 
is less than | percent of the total Commerce budget. 

It is a new organization, yes, but actually it embraces functions, responsibilities, 
and activities that have been incorporated in the Department s basic charter 
from its inception. It is new, also, in the sense that it represents tangible evi 
dence of the desire of the Department of Commerce to revitalize essential business 
services and assist both business and Government to effectively use the vast 
amount of economic knowledge which is available to us. 

The reason why ! consider the Business and Defense Services Administration 
so vital to the effective operation of the Department of Commerce in the area of 
business activity is because it represents the only effective link that the Depart- 
ment has between Government and business. It is through the BDSA that we 
are assured of the cooperation of business and industry in the development of 
realistic and sound mobilization plans and programs. It is this cooperation which 
assures the channeling of critical materials and products to the defense effort 
without the necessity of employing burdensome controls. It is the BDSA which 
is the Department’s sounding-board for signs of economic stress in individual 
industries, for in its industry divisions this organization is in constant touch with 
business and industry. It is through these day-to-day contacts and cooperative 
endeavor in a climate of mutual trust and understanding that our entire economic 
activity ean be placed on a basis which is both realistic and of practical applica- 
tion. 

The work of the Business and Defense Services Administration, both in the 
discharge of its important responsibilities under the Defense Production Act as 
well as in the operation of the mobilization base programs of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and its specific services to the business and industrial community 
will be of paramount importance in this next fiscal year. 








OF COMMERCE 





BUREAU FOREIGN 





The new Bureau of Foreign Commerce and the Business and Defense Services 
Administration are, together, responsible for carrying out the Department’s 
statutory job to “foster, promote, and develop” the foreign and domestic com- 
merce and industry of our country. 

When J appeared before you last year in connection with our budget estimates 
for the fiscal year 1954, I was not yet prepared to bring into focus any extensive 
new policies with regard to the traditional and important functions of the Depart- 
ment in its service to business activities. You may recall at that time I expressed 
concern about the decline of the Department in this phase of its work, but I did 
not then ask for additional funds because I wanted first to be sure exactly which 
activities should be strengthened. 

Since my earlier appearance, we have made a very careful analysis of the work 
which is now being done in the interests of our foreign trading and investing 
community, and especially what has not been done in their behalf in spite of the 
urgent pleas of those active in foreign commerce. The results of this examination 
are embodied in the budget submission for the fiscal year 1955. As a part of this 
program, I have ordered the revision of the Office of International Trade to the 
status of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, a more fitting stature for the principal 
unit in the Department for this work. 

As you know, the work which must be effectively discharged for the benefit 
of our foreign trade includes the furnishing of information about economic condi- 
tions in all parts of the world, and the collection and dissemination of specialized 
types of information concerning individual commodities and trading channels 
The sad lack of resources during these last few years has largely prevented the 
Department from keeping its information current and useful, and from publishing 
it as rapidly as should be done. 

In more recent times, there has grown in the United States a large and widening 
interest in the investment of American capital abroad. The Department of 
Commerce is in a particularly favorable position to be of help to those businesses 
and individuals who are considering such investment, because of its wide expe- 
rience and knowledge of conditions abroad and its files of information which 
provide useful tools of assistance to investors. 

A further important aspect of the foreign economic responsibilities in the 
Department of Commerce is the representation in the councils of the United 
States Government, as well as with officials of friendly foreign governments, of 
the necessities and requirements of the American foreign trading and investing 
community. This constitutes a valuable and important service to American 
business which must not be allowed to die on the vine. 
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I have made this request of $6.4 million on the basis that it represents a very 
high priority in the Department. If the Department is to function at all effec- 
tively in keeping with its duties and obligations, it must strengthen its capacity 
to serve the American business community. In order to make possible the pro- 
posed increase in this segment of the Department’s budget for the fiscal year 
1955, while at the same time achieving a substantial reduction in the total 
departmental budget, I have suggested voluntary reductions in certain other 
Bureaus of the Department 


OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 


The approximately $1 million requested for the Office of Business Economies 
represents an increase of $100,000 over the amount presently available. It is 
essential that the business community and the Government have at hand all the 
facts necessary for the proper evaluation of business trends and developments. 
To this end, the Department collects, organizes, interprets and distributes 
through the Office of Business Economics, a variety of economic intelligence, 
and publishes a monthly Survey of Current Business, 

Every possible effort must be made to guard against the harmful effects of 
business fluctuations, and in particular to use our economic intelligence to predict 
trends and thus make possible prevention of sudden downswings, I have found 
that in the postwar period the Department has not been equipped to do an 
adequate job in this field. In the Office of Business Economics, where the function 
has properly resided, and where the basic economic measures like the national 
income and national product are determined, the staff assigned to thls important 
work is inadequate to the present need. I consider it essential that this function 
be strengthened. I strongly recommend that the increase requested for this 
purpose in our fiscal 1955 estimates for the Office of Business Eeonomics be 
approved 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


The request for the Office of the Secretary reflects a net increase of approxi- 
mately $200,000 after adjustment is made for the nonrecurring appropriation of 
$400,000 reappropriated in fiscal vear 1954 to cover the cost of terminal leave 
This appropriation provides for the executive direction of the Department as 
well as supporting staff and administrative services. I like to think of this staff 
as vice presidents responsible for administering the functions and activities of the 
Department and advising me on policy and program matters, both current and 
future. In my experience in private business, I have come to appreciate the 
necessity for a strong top management staff to insure efficient and economical 
operations 

This area of the Department has been responsible for the review of the budget 
and its effectiveness can be measured by the reductions made in full-time per- 
manent positions, for the appropriations included in this request, from a total of 
43,686 in fiscal 1953 to 35,952 in fiscal 1954 and 32,660 in fiscal 1955 

The estimate for executive direction of the Department provides an assistant 
in the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Domestic Affairs and full year financing 
of positions filled for only a part of fiscal year 1954. I propose to strengthen Staff 
Services activities by providing additional personnel in the Office of the General 
Counsel, the Office of Security Control, the Office of Budget and Management, 
and the Office of Publications Management. I have also requested an increase in 
the Administrative Services activity to provide the necessary housekeeping func- 
tions for the increased staff in the Business Services area. The detail justifications 
explain and justify these increases. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 


During the course of the past year, I have found most helpful the utilization 
of the authorization to employ outside business management firms. This has 
enabled me to secure in a relatively short time excellent objective reviews of the 
operations of several of the bureaus of the Department, Such surveys have been 
made, are proposed, or are in progress covering the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Bureau of the Census, and the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. I am sure that the surveys will point up areas where we can 
effect additional economies and greater efficiencies 

I am again requesting for fiscal vear 1955 authority to transfer $100,000 from 
other appropriations of the Department to the Office of the Secretary to finance 
the cost of management surveys to be conducted in the various offices and bureaus 
of the Department 
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INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


The properties of the Inland Waterways Corporation were sold on July 24, 1953, 
to the Federal Barge Lines, Inc., a subsidiary of the St. Louis Shipbuilding & Steel 
Co. for $9 million. The sale provides that the purchaser will invest $1 million 
in new working capital and will repay the purchase price within 11 years plus 
interest at 3% percent annually. Continuation of common carrier service in a 
manner substantially similar to the serviee previously rendered by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation is provided for in the agreement 

The sale is, | believe, the first successful effort on the part of the administration 
to divest the Government of operations which could, and should, more appro- 
priately be performed by private enterprise. Since 1925 $15 million has been 
appropriated to carry on the operations Not only will we realize virtually the 
entire amount from the sale of this facility but under private ownership an addi- 
tional $10 million will be invested for its rehabilitation through the purchase of 
new equipment Further, it will produce additional income through restoration 
of the enterprise to the tax rolls 

Operations during fiscal years 1954 and 1955 will be limited to (1) settlement of 
claims originating prior to sale, (2) collection of outstanding receivables and 
principal and interest payments on the mortgage, and (3) monitoring the 
purchaser’s operation for compliance with the terms of sale. 

The budget authorization of $16,000 for administrative expenses requested for 
fiscal year 1955 is, I believe, most conservative 


PROPOSED TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Your consideration is specifically directed to the requested authorization for 
limited transferrability of administrative expenses funds. This item is found on 
page 157 of the subcommittee print as section 304 of the general provisions You 
will note it is restricted to limit its use to what would amount to contingencies 
only. Instances in the past year of this character included penalty mail costs 
and in the future could inelude such items as wage board increases and printing 
costs. 

In conclusion, wish to again assure this committee, as I did last year, that we 
are going to try to do the job with whatever is appropriated. It has been my 
practice in Government to try to do a good job and not to feel that I must spend 
all the money which has been appropriated by the legislative branch. In this 
connection, | should like to mention action taken in the Department toward the 
end of the 1953 fiseal year to curtail a practice known as June buying. Recog- 
nizing the unusually heavy volume of expenditures normally made toward the end 
of the fiscal year, we sought the cooperation of the heads of all primary organiza- 
tion units of the Department in eliminating nonessential spending for the fiscal 
year Requisitions in excess of $500 were required to be submitted to the Director 
of the Office of Budget and Management for approval, and proposed orders for 
goods and services in amounts of less than $500 were personally reviewed by the 
head of each bureau and office. The full impact of these measures cannot be 
reflected in terms of dollars saved but there were substantial savings as evidenced 
by the fact that the volume of contracts received for examination in June 1953 
was 25 percent less than in June 1952 

The House Appropriations Committee recommended and the House has now 
approved, with one floor amendment of $5 million for forest highways, appropria- 
tions for the Department, excluding the Civil Aeronautics Board, for fiscal year 
1955 in the amount of $764,445,.000, a gross reduction of $94,775,000 below the 
1955 estimates. Consideration for restoration of $94,775,000 and several pro- 
posed language provisions are requested of your committee 

Whatever the amounts finally appropriated, you may be assured that all re- 
sources and efforts of the Department will be directed toward the accomplishments 
of its responsibilities to the business community and all the people to the end that, 
and to the extent possible, there may be assured the attainment and maintenance 
of a high level of business activity and employment 

At this time, I would like to turn over to my immediate assistants the presenta- 
tion and detailed justification of the estimates before this committee and I am sure 
they will_provide you with such information and assistance as you May require in 
the consideration of these requests 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Werks. The overall request, as you have stated, Mr. 
Chairman, is $854,220,000, which includes restoration of the amount 
cut by the House. I would like to show 2 or 3 charts which give the 
overall picture of the Department. 

The first one is a pie chart, and shows the requested appropriations 
divided between controllable and noncontrollable items, and I think 
it is interesting in that it evidences the amount of the total budget 
which is controllable. The noncontrollable items of the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the Maritime Administration are shown in orange. 
The green indicates the controllable items of the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the Maritime Administration, and yellow indicates the 
controllable elements of the other bureaus and offices. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied:) 


Detail of noncontrollable and controllable items 


Appropriated | 
to date and 
Bureau and appropriation Actual 1953 approved 
supple- 
mentals 1954 


Estimate 
1955 


Noncontrollable items 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Establishment of air navigation facilities (liquidation | 
of contract authorization) $3, 641, 499 
Federal-aid airport program 9, 000, 000 $22, 700, 000 | 
Maritime Administration 
Ship construction 140, 000, 000 59, 000, 000 |__. . 
Operating differential subsidies 20, 000,000 | | 84, 500,000 | 85, 000, 000 
Bureau of Public Roads | | | 
Federal-aid highways 510, 000, 000 | 2? 540, 000, 000 555, 000, 000 
Forest highways | 18,000,000 | 15, 000, 000 
Access roads 18, 000, 000 | 
Public lands highways | | 1, 750, 000 
Elimination of grade crossings + lial 2, 211, 925 
National Bureau of Standards: Construction of labora- | | 
tories | 
650, 115, 000 


Total, noncontrollable items . 499 25, 161, 925 | 
Controllable items 
Office of the Secretary | 
Salaries and expenses , 877, 000 | , 750, 000 2, 200, 000 
Payment of terminal leave 400, 000 |... 
Salaries and expenses, Defense Production Adminis- | 
tration , 563, 500 | , 510, 000 
Technical and scientifi¢ services b 264, 500 200, 000 
Bureau of the Census | | 
Salaries and expenses | 5, 810, 935 | h, 870, 000 6, 350, 000 
Special surveys of manufactures and other businesses | , 500, 000 | 650, 000 
Sample census of agriculture | | 
17th decennial census | , 700, 000 | 
Censuses of business, transportation, manufactures, 
and mineral industries , 390, 300 
Census of agriculture 120, 700 
Civil Aeronautics Administration | | 
Salaries and expenses , 594, 000 835, 
Establishment of air navigation facilities ool 9, 950, 000 , 000, 5, 000, 000 
Technical development and evaluation | , 162, 972 750, 000 700, 000 
Federal-aid airport program, Federal Airport Act , 321, 154 | ‘a aaah 
Maintenance and operation of public airports, Terri- | 
tory of Alaska 433, 504 500, 000 | 650, 000 
Air navigation development , 750, 000 | , 085, 000 
Maintenance and operation, Washington National | | 
Airport , 350, 000 , 350, 000 
Construction, Washington National Airport 28, 000 
Claims, Federal Airport Act , 821, 423 
Coast and Geodetic Survey | 
Salaries and expenses . , 535, 000 | , 000, 000 
Construction equipment, geomagnetic station | 750, 000 
Business and Defense Services Administration: Salaries | 
and expenses oe | 


| 
| 
| 





! includes $29,500,000 pending in third supplemental, H. R. 8481. 
* Includes $65 million pending in third supplemental, H. R. 8481 
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Detail of noncontrollable and controllable items—Continued 


Appropriated 
to date and 
Bureau and appropriation Actual 1953 | approved 
supple- 
mentals 1954 


Estimate 
1955 


Controllable items— Continued 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
Salaries and expenses 2, 800, 000 
Export control 5, 750, $4, 100, 000 3, 600, 000 
Office of Business Economics: Salaries and expenses , 010, 000 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Departmen tal salaries and expenses 2, YS2 2, 650, 000 
Field office service : 000 , 715, 000 
Maritime Administration 
Salaries and expenses 7, 850 5, 500, 000 000, 000 
Maritime training 3, 584, 000 3, 480, 000 200, 000 
State marine schools . 200 890, 000 660, 000 
Patent Office: Salaries and expenses 2, 000 2, 000, 000 , 000, 000 
Bureau of Public Roads 
Inter-American Highway 302 , 000, 000 , 000, 000 
Rama Road , 000, 000 , 000, 000 
Access roads i 000 5, 500, 000 =. 
National Bureau of Standards 
Operation and administration 000 , 000, 000 , 200, 
Research and testing 4, 000 3, 000, 000 , 200, 
Radio propagation and standards 2, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 600, 
Construction of laboratories 440, 000 
Emergency facilities, Radiation Laboratory 131, 000 
Weather Bureau: Salaries and expenses 27, 244, 775 27, 000, 000 24, 750, 


Total, controllablei tems.. 279, 852, 137 235, 175, 000 105 


Total, Department of Commerce 998, 493,636 | 960, 336, 925 220, 





+ Includes $10 million transferred from Atomic Energy Commission 


Senator ELLenNpER. What do you mean by noncontrollable, Mr. 
Secretary? 

Secretary Werks. I mean, Senator Ellender, such items as the 
appropriations for carrying out the public roads authorizations, and 
the operating subsidies and the construction subsidies in the Maritime 
Administration. 

Senator ELLENDER. How about the administration of those depart- 
ments, that is controllable; is it not? 

Secretary Weeks. In the Bureau of Public Roads, the funds for 
administrative costs are provided as part of the program authorized 
and are, therefore, necessarily included in the noncontrollable items. 
The administrative funds for the Maritime Administration are 
provided separately and are included in the controllable items, as 
shown on the chart in the green segment. 

The total budget shows about 76 percent noncontrollable and 24 
percent controllable. 


CONTROLLABLE ITEMS 


Now I would like to show another chart which shows the progress 
that we have made on the controllable features of the budget. In 
fiscal 1953 the controllable items were $279,900,000, and in fiscal 
1954 they were $235,200,000, and we are asking in this bill for $204,- 
100,000, which if granted would indicate that the controllable items 
of the budget have dropped 27.1 percent in the last 2 years, 

There is one other chart which may be of interest to the committee— 
the chart on permanent positions shows 43,686 in fiscal 1953, 35,952 
in fiscal 1954, and 32,660 in fiscal 1955. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. Are those in 1955 what you asked for or 
what the House gave you? 

Secretary Weeks. That is what we asked for. They would be a 
little less on the basis of what the House appropriated. The House 
took out $9,775,000 of controllable items and $85 million of non- 
controllable. 

Senator ELLENDmER. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you could tell us in 
which field.of endeavor you were able to enforce the greatest cuts as 
far as pcsitions are concerned. 

Secretary Werks. Mr. Worthy, can you answer that question? 
I suppose the greatest single cut would be in the old NPA setup which 
existed in 1953 and then dropped off. 

Senator ELLenpreR. That was during the Korean emergency? That 
was really a war act? 

Secretary Werks. That part of it was; yes. 

Senator ELLeNDER. How much did that account for? 

ecretary Werks. We have the figures here. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Worruy. The 1955 request compared with the 1954 appro- 
priations so far as positions are concerned, the summary would go as 
follows: In the Office of the Secretarw 272 nacitiana 
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or Senator ExLenper. You have a total there and I want to know the 
breakdown. 


a Senator McCarran. In what subdivision of the Civil Aeronautics 

se Administration? 

1- Secretary Werks. The first item, ‘Salaries and expenses,’’ the drop 
of 1,300; there is a drop of 56 in the air navigation fac vilities ; py 

n in the Federal-aid airport program; a total of about 1,600 or 1,700 al- 

is together. Most of them are in the administrative aw of the 
Administration. 

1? Senator SALTONSTALL. Senator Ellender, were you through? 

h Senator ELLENDER. Yes, except for a while when he gets to the aid 
program and then I would like to discuss with the Secretary the recent 

t studies that were made, what those were and whether or not the recom- 


mendations made by the Commission that made the studies will be 
carried out. 
BREAKDOWN OF HOUSE CUT 


Senator SALTONSTALL, Mr, Secretary, the clerk puts in front of the 

Chair these figures: Of the $94,775,000 reduction made by the House, 

$85 million represents noncontrollable items—$55 million of the 

- Federal-aid highways and $30 million of the operating subsidies of the 
S . . departments, is that correct? 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. Are those in 1955 what you asked for or 
what the House gave you? 

Secretary Werks. That is what we asked for. They would be a 
little less on the basis of what the House appropriated. The House 
took out $9,775,000 of controllable items and $85 million of non- 
controllable. 

Senator ELLenpER. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you could tell us in 
which field of endeavor you were able to enforce the greatest cuts as 
far as positions are concerned. 

Secretary Weeks. Mr. Worthy, can you answer that question? 
I suppose the greatest single cut would be in the old NPA setup which 
existed in 1953 and then dropped off. 

Senator ELLenperR. That was during the Korean emergency? That 
was really a war act? 

Secretary Werks. That part of it was; yes. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. How much did that account for? 

Secretary Wrerxs. We have the figures here. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Worvrny. The 1955 request compared with the 1954 appro- 
priations so far as positions are concerned, the summary would go as 
follows: In the Office of the Secretary, 373 positions. 

Secretary Werks. Just give the difference. 

Mr. Worry. 373 in 1954 and 358 in 1955. 

Senator E.tenper. I am familiar with that. I am just wondering 
in what particular department was it that you were able to make the 
largest reduction in personnel. 

Secretary Werks. I can give you quickly, Senator Ellender, the 
langest dropoffs here. There are about 200 in Census, and about 1,700 
or, 1,600 in Civil Aeronautics, 214 in the Coast and Geodetic, and 677 
in the Maritime Administration. The Business and Defense Services 
Administration would have about 228. 

Mr. Worrny. Mr. Secretary, I have some actual employment. fig- 
ures for February 1954 compared with February 1953. 

Secretary Werks. All right. 

Mr. Worry. In the bureaus where the major reductions have 
taken place, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 1,681; Maritime 
Administration—— 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Senator ELLENpDER. The Civil Aeronautics Administration, is that 
due at least in part to the fact that we failed to provide funds last 
year in_ order to assist the counties and the States in their airport 
construction program? 

Mr. Worrny. Subject to correction by Under Secretary Murray, 
I would say that that item accounted for only a minor decrease. 

Senator McC ARRAN, Where was the greatest cut in personnel, i 
Civil Aeronautics? 

Mr. Worry. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. What division? 

Mr. Worthy. Senator, I would have to get that. 

Secretary Weeks. It is on this chart here before you, Senator. 
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Senator ELtenper. You have a total there and I want to know the 
breakdown. 

Senator McCarran. In what subdivision of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration? 

Secretary Weeks. The first item, “Salaries and expenses,” the drop 
of 1,300; there is a drop of 56 in the air navigation facilities; - 
in the Federal-aid airport program; a total of about 1,600 or 1,700 al- 
together. Most of them are in the administrative ma of the 
Administration. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Senator Ellender, were you through? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes, except for a while when he gets to the aid 
program and then I would like to discuss with the Secretary the recent 
studies that were made, what those were and whether or not the recom- 
mendations made by the Commission that made the studies will be 
carried out. 

BREAKDOWN OF HOUSE CUT 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr, Secretary, the clerk puts in front of the 
Chair these figures: Of the $94,775,000 reduction made by the House, 
$85 million represents noncontrollable items—$55 million of the 
Federal-aid highways and $30 million of the operating subsidies of the 
departments, is that correct? 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that the balance of $9,775,000 is com- 
posed principally of these items: Sample census of agriculture, $3.5 
million; special surveys of manufactures, $650,000; Bureau of Stand- 
ards, $2 million; business areas and others, $3,125,000. Is that correct? 

Secretary Werks. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that you say you have no control over 
this $85 million which was cut and which you believe must be restored 
if the Government is to live up to its contracts? 

Secretary Wnrrks. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator AOR L. If it is not restored what will happen? 

Secretary Werks. In the case of the $55 million of the road sub- 
sidies you simply ao not keep your commitments to the States to 
whom the authorizations have been apportioned, and in the case of 
the Maritime Administration the ship operators will go without their 
money until the funds are provided. 


FEDERAL AID HIGHWAYS 


Senator SALToNsSTALL. The House in its report says that the $55 
million on Federal highways, Federal aid highways, will not stop 
the highway building at all. Do you agree with that statement? 

Secretary Weeks. The authorization under the statute is allo- 
cated and obligations incurred thereunder by the States have to he 
paid. I think those obligations should be paid as soon as the States 
send in their bills. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. | assume what the House means is that this 
money will not be used in the next fiscal year so that it could be 
appropriated a year from now? 

Secretary Werks. Well, now a year ago we had a cut of—how 
much, do you remember, Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Murray. $65 million. 
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Secretary Weeks. It is in the supplementary, is it not? 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Secretary Weeks. The cut that was made last year, you have a 
supplementary to pick up this year, 

Senator SaALTonsraLL. So that the cut that was made you mean in 
the session of Congress last spring was all restored in the same fiseal 
year in the supplementary budget? 

Mr. Murray. Right. 

Secretary Werks. The supplementary has not been passed, has it? 

Mr. Murray. It has been passed by the House but not by the 
Senate. Those bills are due and owing right now. 

Senator SaLronstTALL. Then you state if we do not put this $55 
million back in this budget that it will have to be put back before the 
fiscal year 1955 runs out? 

Secretary Weeks. There will have to be a supplementary for the 
fiscal year 1955 because the authorizations are allocated to the States, 
and when they start using them and drawing on them, if you want to 
keep your commitments, you have to pay them. 


OPERATING SUBSIDIES 


Senator SavronstTauLL. What is the story on the $30 million operat- 
ing subsidies? 

Secretary Weeks. That is a special subject, and I will come to 
that unless you want it right now. Well, I will give it to you right 
now, Senator. In fiscal 1952 and 1953 there was appropriated in 
each year $20 million for operational subsidies. Last year when we 
had a look at it in the spring of 1953 we found some bills accumulated 
running back in some cases to 1947. We asked for, and the President’s 
budget called for, $65 million, which was cut to $20 million. Then 
just about the time the Congress adjourned we asked for a supple- 
mentary and were given $35 million, bringing it up to $55 million, 

Now we have a supplementary in for $29,500,000, and that will 
bring it up to just about $85 million, and that is what we owe, and we 
have asked for $85 million in this fiscal year, the 1955 budget under 
discussion. The money is owing. 

Senator Magnuson. These are obligations that you found when 
you came in and you started to clean them up because they were going 
way behind? 

Secretary Weeks. That is right. 

Senator Maanuson. And it has to be paid anyway. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. Many of them grow out of contract authori- 
zations. 

Senator MaGnuson. Both are out of contract authorizations be- 
cause the 1936 act provides that you will pay those operation differen- 
tial subsidies, and you have no discretion, and you have to pay? 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Senator Macnuson. You may argue over the amount, but never- 
theless Congress directed you to pay? 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Senator Macnuson. It is no saving to cut it out of your annual 
appropriation and have to come back and get a supplemental because 
you have been working hard to clean these obligations up? 
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Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. Excepting that it makes a cut for the press 

Senator MaGnuson. It shows up as a cut. 

Senator SavronsTaLL. The Chair may state that there is 1 Repub- 
lican here and 3 Democrats. 

The Chair would agree entirely with the Senator from Washington 
on that $30 million. Have you anything more to say on that? 

Secretary Weeks. On the $30 million? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Secretary Weeks. No; that is the whole story. 

Senator SaALronstaLL. Would it be helpful if the other committee 
members approved to take up these four items which compose prin- 
cipally the balance of $9,775,000 and ask you why you believe those 
moneys should be put back, and then when we get done with that 
then presumably the committee will have some other questions to 
ask you. If the other members of the committee agree with the 
Chair, would you be willing to explain why you need $3.5 million on a 
sample census of agriculture? 

Secretary Weeks. Well, Senator 

Senator McCarran. $3.5 million additional? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Additional. 

Secretary Weeks. | was going to run through and hit the high 
spots. I will come to each of those as I come to the different bureaus 
concerned, 

Senator McCarran. I think that would clarify the matter, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Will you say that again, please? 


Secretary Werks. I say | was going to hit all those as | went through 
the different bureaus. Would it be satisfactory if 1 carried on? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. Fine. 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


Secretary Weeks. | thought I would say a bit about the Inland 
Waterways Corporation. There is a small amount of $16,000 to 
settle claims and collect accounts, to police the agreement, so to speak, 
under which the corporation was sold. I may tell you parenthetically 
that the owner is doing business and while we have very incomplete 
figures the indications are that he is making money and going to pay 
some taxes to the Government. 

Senator ELLeNnp#R. Did you sell for the price you anticipated? 

Secretary Wepks. Yes, we did. 

Senator ELLENDER. Was this on a cash or deferred basis? 

Secretary Weeks. On a deferred basis, so much a year for 10 years, 
as I recollect. It is last summer since I looked at the agreement, but 
it is so much a year for 10 years I believe. 

Senator ELLENpER. Is the present operator doing as much with this 
facility as did the Government or more? 

Secretary Weeks. I have not seen figures to compare the volume. 
I would say he is doing better from a profit standpoint—in fact I know 
he is, from preliminary figures. Of course, he did not take over until 
the middle of September legally although actually the operation goes 
back to July 1. 
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Senator ExLenper. What | had in mind was not so much the vol- 
ume, but whether the line is meeting the same requirements now as 
formerly, in other words, providing the same facilities for the benefit 
of all the smaller operators 

Secretary Weeks. He is obligated to do so under the contract. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. Have you received any complaints? 

Secretary Werks. I have not heard of any. Have you, Mr. 
Murray? 

Mr. Murray. A number of people, especially from your State, 
Senator Ellender, have been in touch with us to say that it is going 
very well. 

Senator E.Lenper. | am glad of it. 


MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 


Secretary Weeks. | would say just a word first about the manage- 
ment surveys that we have been conducting under authorization 
given us by the last Congress in the last session. We have spent 
or will have spent $241,000 by the end of the fiscal year, and in 1955 
we are asking for substantially the same transfer authorization to 
the Office of the Secretary, $100,000 in the language that is embodied 
in the present fiscal year budget. 

Senator McCarran. What is that for, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Weeks. For management surveys which we have been 
making in several of the bureaus of the department, 

Senator McCarran. Does that cover your whole department? 

Secretary Weeks. No; it covers half a dozen of the bureaus: The 
Census Bureau, National Bureau of Standards, Civil Aeronautics, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the Public Roads. That is about 
all, is it not? 

Mr. Worrny. Business and Defense Services Administration. 

Senator McCarran. A survey looking to a more economic manage- 
ment? 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. How far have you gone with it now? 

Secretary Weeks. The one that is nearest to completion we expect 
to report within a month, is, I believe, the Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. Worrny. If you are interested, Senator, 1 can give you the 
planned completion dates. 


SURVEY EXPENDITURES 


Senator McCarran. Yes. First of all, how much have you spent 
up to date of the amount allowed? 

Secretary Werks. We will have spent by the end of the fiscal year 
$241,000. 

Senator McCarran, What have you accomplished with that 
$241,000? What can you report to this committee as an actual 
accomplishment? 

Secretary Werks. How much did we save, did we think, in the 
operation of the public roads set-up? 

Mr. Wortuy. Senator, there is only one survey which has been 
completed, and the report received, and time enough to act on the 
recommendations, 

Senator ELLeENDER. Which one is that? 
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SAVINGS UNDER SURVEY STUDIES 


Mr. Worrny. The report on the Bureau of Public Roads. The 
anticipated savings are something in the order of $800,000 plus. 

Senator McCarran. That is all you can report to the Congress, to 
this committee now, for the $241,000 that will have been spent by 
the Ist of July? 

Secretary Weeks. Before you complete action on the bill we can 
probably report on the census operation, and what are the others? 
Are there any others? 

Mer. Wortruy. The Civil Aeronautics Administration will be along 
in May. 

Senator Magnuson. Where were those savings, personnel? 

Mr. Wortuy. Personnel, methods, and there will be some recom 
mendations as to better utilization of equipment. 

Senator MaGnuson. You closed up some offices, too, did you not, 
some regional offices? 

Secretary Werks. That did not come as a result of these studies. 

Senator Maanuson. That did not come as a result of these studies ; 

was just your own initiative down at the Department? 

Secretary Werks. Yes. 


AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR SURVEYS 


Senator McCarran. The amount that was appropriated for that, 
the total amount, was how much for this year? 
Secretary Weeks. $100,000 in the Office of the Secretary by trans 


fer from other appropriations of the Department 

Senator McCarran. The total amount. Let us get at that. Can 
anyone answer that? 

Mr. Nipuson. Senator, the Office of the Secretary language pro 
vided for $100,000 by transfer. 

Senator McCarran, I have heard that 

Mr. Nretson. However, there is a general provision in the Depart 
ment of Commerce appropriations which will allow these types of 
surveys to be undertaken, but in no specified amount 

Senator McCarran. That does not sound right tome. There must 
have been an amount allowed by the Congress. How much was it of 
the total for all of your departments for a survey? How much was it? 

Mr. Nigvson. The amount was $100,000 in the Office of the Sec 
retary by transfer. 

Senator McCarran. That is for the Office of the Secretary. Now 
what has been accomplished with that in the Office of the Secretary? 

Secretary Werks. About $56,000 of such money has been used in 
the census survey that we have not yet finished. We will have a 
report within a month. 

Senator McCarran. Do you call that within the Office of the 
Secretary proper, that is, the Census Bureau? 

Secretary Weeks. The transfer was authorized to be used in the 
discretion of the Secretary. 

Senator McCarran. Was there not a certain amount allocated 
for a survey of the Office of the Secretary proper? 

Secretary Weeks. Oh, no. It was in the language for the ap- 
propriation for the Office of the Secretary but to be used in my dis- 
cretion where I thought it wise to use it. 

45431—54—pt. 120 
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Senator McCarran. All right, let us get back to the first question. 
How much was that amount? 

Secretary Werks. $100,000. 

Senator McCarran. Of that amount how much has been spent 
up to date? 

Secretary Wrekxs. How much has been spent? 

Mr. Nievson. About $56,000 has been obligated. 

Senator McCarran. What has been accomplished with that? 

Secretary Weeks. It was to be spent in the Census, and as I say, 
as vet we do not have the summary of what has been accomplished, 
but in the Public Roads we think we have saved eight to nine hundred 
thousand dollars as a result of operation. 

Senator McCarran. When will you be able to tell this committee 
without using the expression “we think we will be able to save’’? 
When do you think you will be able to give us a definite answer? 
How much, in other words, we have saved with the money you spent? 

Mr. Worrny. Senator, that varies in accordance with the comple- 
tion dates of the various surveys. They are all due to be completed 
prior to the completion of this fiscal year. 

Senator Ernenper. Of the sum that you say you spend and that 
will amount to $241,000 by the end of this fiscal year, how much of 
that was spent for the Federal-aid airport program survey? 

Mr. Murray. Not a penny. 

Secretary Werks. None. 

Mr. Worrny. If I might make this distinction, Senator, the 
$241,000 that we are talking about is studies of operations, organiza- 
tion, and management. It is not concerned with programs or the 
evaluation of programs. 

Senator Magnuson. Or policies? 

Mr. Worrny. Or policies. 

Senator Magnuson. You used $241,000, or will use it, to make 
these independent studies? 

Secretary Werks. Just the same as you do in business, hire these 
engineers who study the operation, and as a result you usually buy 
improved machinery or equipment or methods. 

Senator Maanuson. Efficiency experts? 

Secretary Werks. That is one way to call it. 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. Out of the $241,000 you spent $56,000 for 
the special account available for that purpose. You have $185,000 
left. What departments did that come from? Could you break that 
down? 

Secretary Werks. It is all broken down right here. 

Mr. Worrny. Senator, those costs were absorbed by the bureaus 
for whom surveys were made. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What were those bureaus? 

Secretary Werks. We can insert that in the record, can we not? 

Mr. Worrny. We can insert it in the record or I can summarize it 
for you now. 

Senator McCarran. I would like to get it summarized now. 


SURVEYS CONDUCTED 


Mr. Worrny. The survey of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
by Cresap, McCormick, & Paget, the contract was signed on the 
4th of November 1953. The estimated completion date is May 3, 
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1954. The cost of this survey is $104,500. For the Bureau of the 
Census we retained Rath & Strong, and the contract was signed on 
November 16, 1953. The estimated completion date is April 15, 1954, 
in other words just a few days from now, and the estimated cost of 
that is $51,000. However, we have a supplemental contract increasing 
that by an additional $5,427 covering the total project of the Bureau 
of the Census. 

In the Bureau of Standards we are having a survey made pursuant 
to the recommendation contained in the report of the Kelly com- 
mittee which felt that improvements were possible in administrative 
organization. We have an organization working with us, Social 
Research, Inc., and we have two contracts there totaling $20,500. 
The estimated completion date on the first step of that is April 9, 
and the final completion date is July 9, 1954. 

Booz, Allen, & Hamilton has conducted a survey for us in the 
Bureau of Public Roads on which they submitted iheir report last 
summer, and the total cost was $29,400. Then McKinsey & Co. 
have made 2 surveys for us, 1 in the Business Defense Services Ad- 
ministration for the purpose of assisting us in setting up that new 
organization. That work is completed, and cost $4,300. 

in addition, McKinsey & Co. assisted us in evaluating one aspect 
of the Bureaus of Foreign Commerce, and the cost of that was $1,050 
Both of those surveys have been completed. Those particular surveys 
had to do with the setting up of new organizations. They differed 
from the other surveys where we were going in and trying to improve 
the operation where the organization was already functioning. We 
have just signed as of April 1 of this year a contract with George 
Fry & Associates, in the amount of $25,000 for a study of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

Senator McCarran. Coast and Geodetic Survey? 

Mr. Worrny. That is correct. The estimated completion date on 
that is June 30, 1954. That completes the total, aggregating $241,000 


SAVINGS EFFECTED IN CONTROLLABLE EXPENSE 


Secretary Weeks. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
results of this work that we are doing are beginning to show up in 
this controllable expense that has dropped 16 percent for 1954 and 
is down 27.1 percent for 1955. That is where it shows up. The net 
of it will be in those controllable expenses if we make any saving. 

Senator McCarran. How do you know that, when these studies 
are not completed? 

Senator ELtenpger. That is what I was going to ask. 

Senator McCarran. Is it guesswork? 

Secretary Weeks. It is not guesswork. It is the result of using 
this type of engineering work in business. 

Senator ELLenper. Are you anticipating what their report is going 
to be? Have you seen their report? Are you keeping up with their 
studies as you go along? 

Secretary Weeks. Certainly. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have they recommended anything as they go 
along to you? 

Secretary Weeks. In some cases they do, and in some cases they 
do not. In some cases you wait until the study is completely made, 
and in some cases you change operations as you go along. 
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Senator MoCarran. | would take it then that this chart, and see 
if Lam correct in it, this ehart which you have.shown us is»merely an 
estimate? 

Secretary Weeks. Which chart, this one? 

Senator McCarran. Yes, 

Secretary Weeks, Oh, no, that is actual. It is actual insofar as 
our budget request is concerned 


DECLINE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Senator ELLenperR. Mr. Secretary, it is my recollection that when 
you appeared here a year ago you showed quite a decline im the 
number of employees 

Secretary Weeks. We have shown another decline this year. 

Senator ELuenper. Yes. You had no studies made last year, 
had you? You just did that on your own? 

Secretary Weeks. We are working at the same time these engineers 
are working 

Senator KuLenpeR. | am just wondering about the value of it. 

Secretary Weeks. | think it is very valuable; that is, my experience 
in business life has proven that it is certainly very valuable. 


SAVINGS EFFECTED IN PUBLIC ROADS SURVEY 


Mr. Worruy. We have this one piece of concrete evidence, we 
spent $29,000 for the Bureau of Public Roads, and out of that comes 
savings which will exceed $800,000. We may not always maintain 
that ratio 

Senator ELuenper., Let us take that case. You have made a 
complete study of it. Have you carried out every recommendation 
made by them? 

Mr. Worrny. The recommendations are in process of being carried 
out now. In some cases the recommendations are being modified. 
In some cases on-closer examination they are found not to be com- 
pletely applicable. It would be an act of management irresponsi- 
bility merely to take a report such as that and arbitrarily put. it into 
effect. You have to use a certain amount of discretion as you apply 
the recommendations. 

Senator ELLENDER. You say you contemplate saving around $800,- 
000. Is that with the studies so far made, or do you project that into 
the future? 

Mr. Worruy. That $800,000 is on an annual basis. 

Senator McCarran. That is an estimate; is it not? 

Mr. Worrny. That is an estimate, 

Senator McCarran. That is what I am driving at. All you have 
shown us up to date is an estimate. 

Secretary Weeks. We have shown a substantial saving in the con- 
trollable part of the Department, and we will show you more. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What you say, Mr. Secretary, is that that 
chart shows an actual saving up to date of what you have gotten 
from these committees and from what you have done yourselves and 
that what you hope to do when all this work is done is to show some 
more? 

Secretary Werks. That is correct. 
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Senator E.uuenper. Do you anticipate showing further savings in 
the Highway Department than those estimated? 

Secretary Weeks. I think so. 

Senator ExLenpEer. You think so? 

Secretary Weeks. I think when Mr. Dupont comes here he will 
indicate them to you. 

Senator Macnuson. What is the nature of the savings, cutting 
out personnel? 

Secretary Weeks. As | say, in all these things, methods, equip 
ment, and personnel, Those are the three ways. 

Senator MaGnuson, In some cases these reports might recommend 
cutting out a service that the people have been having, and you will 
have to evaluate that as a matter of policy’ 

Secretary Weeks. That would be a matter of policy. 

Senator MaGnuson. Yes. 

Secretary Weeks. Normally these surveys would not go so far as 
to recommend cutting out a service. They concern themselves with 
how can that service be best and most efficiently done. If we want 
to cut it out that is policy. 

Senator Maagnuson. You could do that without a survey your- 
selves? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes. 

Do you want me to proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Secretary Weeks. We come to Coast and Geodetic Survey next. 


1955 ESTIMATE FOR SURVEYS 


Senator McCarran. Before you go into that, | would like to go 
back to one item. You were allowed $200,000-odd this year. You 
are asking for how much for the coming year for that same work? 

Secretary Weeks. We are asking for a specifie transfer item in the 
Office of the Secretary of $100,000 just as we did last vear. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Secretary Weeks. We are asking for the same language in fiscal 
1955 which will authorize us to transfer funds from any bureau’s 
moneys to cover any surveys that we want to make. 

Senator McCarran. Will the surveys still be going on in 1955? 

Secretary Wrnks, Yes, but not to such an extent. Probably if 
we are permitted to we will very likely spend half in 1955 of what 
we spent in 1954, and that will pretty well run it out. 


COST OF TOTAL SURVEY 


Senator McCarran. Can you give this committee an estimate of 
what this total survey will cost the Government? 

Secretary Werks, It will cost $241,000 this year and half of that 
is $120,000, which means $360,000, and, say, in a 3-year period 
supposing we were granted $400,000 for the 3- vear period. 

Senator McCarran. About $400,000? 

Secretary Werks. $400,000, and we will save a lot more than that. 

Senator Maanuson. Plus the $100,000 in the Office of the Secre- 
tary? 

Secretary Weeks. That is included. 
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Mr. Worrny. | think the record should show that these sums 
which we have been discussing are not additions to the appropriation. 

Senator McCarran. $100,000 is additional? 

Mr. Worrny. That is for transfer from other offices to the Office 
of the Secretary for use in management surveys anywhere in the 
Department. 

Senator McCarran. It is appropriated money just the same, is it 
not? 

Mr. Worrny. It is appropriated money, but not an additional 
appropriation. 

Senator McCarran. But it is appropriated money of other depart- 
ments? 

Mr. Worrny. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. You would take it away from those depart- 
ments and apply it to the Office of the Secretary? 

Mr. Worrny. That is right. 

Secretary Werks. ‘Transfer it within the Department. 


FEDERAL AID AIRPORT PROGRAM 


Senator ELLenpgER. The study made by the Federal Airport pro- 
gram, as you may recall, Mr. Secretary, last year you objected to the 
recommendation of Present Truman of $30 million to match funds in 
the Federal aid airport program, and you said that you were going to 
have a survey made of this whole matter, and you hoped to be in a 
position to make recommendations this year. 

Now I have before me this study made by a panel, | presume ap- 
pointed by you, and I will read you one paragraph from it. 

The studies undertaken by the panel have revealed that States, municipalities, 
and other local political units alone are unable to carry the capital investment 


burden involved in providing an adequate system of national airports. There- 
fore, it is unanimous opinion 


accent on “unanimous’”’ 


of the panel that it is the responsibility of the Government to give financial assist- 
ance to local authorities in developing airports which are in the national interest. 

I understand that the budget provides nothing in order to carry on 
this program, and I am wondering if you care to comment upon It. 

Secretary Weeks. Subject to the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and in the original language of the request, I think, we indi- 
cated that we would have some recommendations to make, did we not, 
Mr. Murray? But what we have before the Bureau of the Budget 
today is the suggestion that we continue the program. 

Mr. Murray. For a very substantial sum. 

Senator ELLeNpER. What is that? 

Mr. Murray. For a very substantial program. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you be able to tell us? 

Secretary Weeks. The matter is in the White House today. We 
have asked for a substantial continuation of the original program. 


BUDGET AMENDMENT CONTEMPLATED FOR FAAP 


Senator ELLENpER. Then we are to understand that we will have a 
supplemental budget estimate? 

Secretary Weeks. It will be an adjustment; I think that is the 
terminology. 


rr ee 
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Mr. Worrny. Amended. 

Secretary Werks. An amended request. 

Senator Exnenper. An amended request for this particular thing? 

Secretary Werks. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In fiseal 1955? 

Secretary Werks. In fiscal 1955. 

Senator ELLENDeR. When can we anticipate that? Do you know? 

Secretary Weeks. Very soon, | think. 

Senator McCarran. Is it true that that request has been turned 
down by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Secretary Werks. I do not know; I do not think so. 

Mr. Murray. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You say no? 

Mr. Murray. No, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. You stopped the program a year ago to 
reexamine? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Then you said you would come in here with 
recommendations, but that is not yet ready because it is down at the 
White House. You have made your recommendation? 

Mr. Murray. We have made our request; the Budget Bureau, as 
they very often do, sent it back for some more information, which we 
have now supplied. 

Senator Magnuson. You hope it will be ready so we can get some- 
thing done if everybody agrees? 

Mr. Murray. | am told it will be. 1 saw the budget people, and 


they said it would be handled fast. 
Senator Maanuson. It is too bad it is not in here. 


STUDY OF AIRPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. Murray. Senator, could I make a comment on that? The 
Secretary appointed a panel on May 1, 1953, to study it, a panel 
composed of only aviation people who have the main interest in this. 
They anticipated that they would be able to come up with a report in 
60 days. Instead of that, the problem was so controversial and so 
difficult for them to resolve, that the matter did not go before the 
Transportation Council in 60 days. It went to the Transportation 
Council on January 15, which was at least 2 months after it was 
necessary to get the budget request in. 

We were in touch with the panel constantly during August and 
September in an effort to expedite it, knowing that we had a , Novem- 
ber deadline. It still was not possible until late in November for the 
study committee to resolve their disagreements, which they finally 
did, which they got to the panel on the 15th of January, the Trans- 
portation Council got it out of there on March 1 without recommen- 
dation to the Secretary. 

From March 1 we were free to act, and I think we have acted very 
fast. 

Senator Magnuson. I wanted the record to show that, because 
there has been a lot of inquiries as to why the delay. 

Mr. Murray. The study group ran into more trouble than they 
had anticipated. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. So it boils down to the fact that we will 
have a Federal airport program presumably before us within a few 
days? 

Secretary Werks. In ashort time. 

Senator ELLeENnpER. Before we act on the bill? 

Secretary Wreks. Oh, yes. 


’ “ 
EXTRACTS OF REPORT ON NATIONAL AIRPORT PROGRAM 


Senator ELLeEnpeER. In connection with that matter, Mr. Chair- 
man, | would ask that there be printed in the record the preface of 
this report and pages 1 and 2 thereof which makes the summary 
of specific findings and conclusions. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


PREFACE 


In keeping with the long-term planning tradition cf the Department of Com- 
merce, the Honorable Robert B. Murray, Jr., Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation, appointed an Airport Panel, in May of 1953, to reevaluate and 
report on the role of the Federal Government in the construction and development 
of civil airports in the United States and its possessions. Mr. Murray requested 
that the Airport Panel, made up of representatives of the major civil aviation 
interests in the United States, present their recommendations regarding Federal 
aid to airports to him through the Transportation Council of the Department 
of Commerce 

The panel has reviewed the history and growth of the United States airport 
system which led to the passage of the Federal Airport Act in 1946; it has studied 
the act itself; and it has examined closely the role of civil airports in the Nation’s 
air transport system from the passage of the act to the present time, 

Based on its findings, the panel is convinced that civil airports are public 
facilities of vital importance to the commerce and security of local communities 
and of the Nation as a whole. The panel is convinced also that the ability of 
the airplane to serve the general public varies in direct proportion to the number 
and functional adequacy of airports strategically located in the United States 
and its possessions. 

The studies undertaken by the panel have revealed that States, municipalities, 
and other local political units alone are unable to carry the capital investment 
burden involved in providing an adequate system of national airports. Therefore, 
it is the unanimous opinion of the panel that it is the responsibility of the Federa! 
Government to give financial assistance to local governments in developing 
airports which are in the national interest. 


SUMMARY ON SPECIFIC FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


I. The number and functional adequacy of present civil airport facilities do 
not meet the present and future needs of civil aviation consistent with the 
requirements of the national interest and security. 

Il. States, municipalities, and other local political units alone are unable to 
carry the entire capital investment burden attendant upon the provision of an 
adequate system of national airports. 

Itt. The Federal Government should participate financially with State and 
local governments in the construction and development of civil airports to the 
extent that these airports serve the national interest. 

IV. The determination of whether there is sufficient national interest to warrant 
Vederal participation in a particular airport project should be based on a demon- 
stration of tangible aeronautical necessity in the area served 

V. Federai aid should not be limited to amy class or category of airport or 
landing area 

Vl. The following segments of airport development should be eligible for 
inelusion in Federal-aid projects: 

(a) Acquisition of land or easements, including all areas necessary for the 
publie safety, such as overruns, runway approaches, and land required for the 
expansion of the aeronautical facilities of the airport. 
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(b) Land development, such as clearing, grading, fencing, and the installation 
of drainage, sewer, and water facilities. This should include not only the initial 
cost, but also the cost of any subsequent modification or addition. 

(c) Construction of runways, taxiways (including leadoff taxiways), runup 
aprons, and ramps devoted to common public use. 

(1) Hard surfacing or other paving should be provided where natural 
drainage will not assure all-weather service. 

(2) Federal aid should normally be limited to the development of a single 
runway on each airport. 

(d) Installation of lighting and navigational facilities (including lighting o 
obstaeles in the approach area) for common public use for the safe eperation of 
aircraft on the airport. 

(e) Removal of obstacles on approaches to airport runways when in the 
interests of public safety. 

(f) Nonrevenue service-type structures, such as buildings designed to house 
fire, crash, and maintenance equipment; control towers. 

(g) Aecess and service roads within airport boundaries. 

VII. Sinee terminal buildings are revenue-producing facilities, they should 
not receive Federal grants-in-aid. However, as a corollarv, all Federal agencies 
should pay for all their space requirements, including cost of construction and 
maintenance, on a self-liquidating basis. 

VIII. The Congress should study the feasibility of a plan whereby the Federal 
Government would guarantee the payment to private investors, such as banks 
and other lending agencies, of indebtedness incurred by State or local governments 
for the construction of terminal buildings 

IX. The Federal Government should remove reservations and restrictions 
contained in surplus property deeds or airport sponsors agreements which. prevent 
the private financing of civil airport development. 

X. When military requiremerts at an airport exceed civilian needs, the addi 
tional cost should be borne in full by the Department of Defense 

XI. A thorough revision of the national airport plan should be made. This 
should be based on sound criteria designed to gage the tangible aeronautical 
necessity of the area served or to be served by the airport. 

XII. Selection of sites for airports, heliports, and seaplane bases to be included 
in the national airport plan should be the mutual responsibility of Federal and 
State officials, in cooperation with local officials 

XII1. Preparation by the Federal Government of annual or biennial airport 
programs and the selection of individual airport projects to be ineluded therein 
should be based on the applications of State and local officials 

XIV. Except as provided in section 10, subsections (b), (c), and (e) of Pubhic 
Law 377, 79th Congress (Federal Airport Act), as amended, and, except when 
specifically reeommended by the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics and approved 
by the Congress, the share of the Federal Government in any approved project 
should not exceed 50 percent. 

XV. The Congress should review the Federal Airport Act, together with all 
other statutes affecting airports, in the light of experience gained since 1946 
with the view to eliminating unnecessary costs and restrictions through amend 
ments to the act or applicable statute. Pending such action by the Congress 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration should review the administration of the 
act with the view to eliminating all unnecessary costs, restrictions, regulations, 
and requirements 


f 


TRANSFER AUTHORITY REQUESTED 


Senator SaurronstaLu. Mr. Secretary, before we go off these speciai 
committees for improving these special areas involving this $241,000, 
does the Chair understand that the House cut out the provision allow- 
ing you to transfer funds of not to exceed 5 percent which was in last 
year’s and through which you make these transfers? Is that correct? 

Secretary Werks. The 5-percent transfer authority is a new 
language provision. The House did not grant our request to include it 

Mr. Worruy. The House did remove that language. We ar: 
requesting its restoration in the appeal new before you. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It is in the bill. What is section 304, which 
was estimated new and omitted? 
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Senator McCarran. I would like to have that last answer clear. 

Mr. Nrevson. Senator, the 5-percent transfer provision is a new 
provision requested in the language when the budget was presented 
to the House. The House has rejected that particular provision, and 
we are presently appealing that rejection. 

Senator SaALTonsTaALuL. That is what the Chair understands. Now 
unless you get that provision then you cannot spend more than 
$100,000 on these special business surveys, can you? 

Mr. Nrevson. Mr. Chairman, that is not the real reason for the 5 
percent. 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. But would you be willing to answer my 
question? 

Mr. Nrevson. Yes. Coming back to Publie Law 195, section 303 
of the Department of Commerce, General Provisions reads: 

Appropriations in the Department of Commerce available for salaries and ex- 
penses shall be available for expenses of attendance at meetings of organizations 
concerned with the activities for which the appropriations are made; hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; and services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of 
August 2, 1946 * * * 

That particular section, gives us authority to undertake the manage- 
ment surveys which have been mentioned. 

Senator SaLTonstaLyi. Then you claim that the United States Code 
on page 27, concerning temporary employment of experts or consult- 
ants, rates of ¢ ompensation, that under that provision of the law you 
can make these transfers? 

Mr. Nrevson. That is the standard provision which has been used 
for some years and has been concurred in by the General Counsel. 

Senator SaLToNnsTALL. So that if you get this $100,000 for that 
special purpose you can in addition within the interpretation of the 
head of the Department make these surveys under that general 
provision of the law? 

Mr. Nrevson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. That is to the amount of $100,000. 

Mr. Nireison. No. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In addition to the $100,000. 

Senator McCarran. How much in addition? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It leaves it up to the head of the Department. 

Senator MaGnuson. It leaves it up to them as a matter of discretion. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. Does the Chair interpret that in the same 
way you do? 

Mr. Nietson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So you will again have funds available in 
excess of this $100,000 for that purpose if you so desire under the 
general interpretation and providing the Secretary is willing to O. K. it? 

Mr. Nrexson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Maanuson. May I before we proceed? 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. Certainly. 

Senator Magnuson. I think the record ought to show why you want 
the authority for the 5 percent. 

Mr. Worrny. Senator, if I may speak to that? 

Senator Maanuson. Yes. 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Mr. Worruy. The 5-percent transfer provision does not have any 
direct connection to the employment of consultants or management 
engineering services. The purpose of that provision is to afford 
some leeway for unforeseen contingencies, sudden developments 
which in the absence of that 5-percent transfer authority would make 
make it necessary for us to come back on a supplemental. 

Senator Magnuson. Would this not be correct, that even if you 
were not conducting or planning to conduct these surveys you still, 
in the ordinary business of the Department, need that much leeway 
for things that might not be anticipated in your budget? 

Mr. Worrny. Exactly. 

Senator MaGnuson. Even leaving those surveys out? 

Mr. Worrny. That is right. We had not anticipated the surveys 
as being a justification for the 5-percent transfer provision. 


SAFETY PROGRAM 


Secretary Weeks. For instance, we find there is a safety factor 
involved in the operations of the Department. It has been found 
that the safety factors involved in the work of the individual that 
the accident rate is, I guess, double what it is in private industry. 

Mr. Worrny. Just about. 

Secretary Weeks. The cost in Commerce in fiscal 1953 as a result 
of the accident rate was about $1 million. 

Mr. Worrny. Just short of $1 million. 

Secretary Werks. Just short of $1 million. We want to put on a 
man that is just charged with the safety operation and thus cut down 
that cost because normally in industry you multiply the direct cost 
by about four times so that indirectly there would be a $4 million cost. 
If you only get as good as you get in industry, you would cut it right 
in half and save that amount of money. We do not have the ability 
to do it. If we had this transfer privilege we could do that and make 
a little headway on that particular item. 

There are things coming up all the time. 

Senator Macnuson. You want to remember, though, if we give it 
to you every other department is going to want it. 

Secretary Werks. If you can save? 

Senator Maanuson. If they can show a saving, all right, but they 
will all ask for it. 

Secretary Weeks. This safety operation is not nearly as good in 
Government operations as it is in business, and it can be made much 
better and prevent accidents, improve health, save lives in many 
cases, and naturally costs. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. Will you proceed? 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Secretary Werks. I was about to say that in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey I have no particular comments there unless there are 
questions. The House approved the amount called for by the 
President’s budget. 

Senator McCarran. Not asking for any increase? 
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Secretary Werks. Not asking for any increase. In fact, it is a 
decrease of $1,800,000 over last year’s operation, $750,000 of which is 
because the Geomagnetic Station is out. 

Senator MaGnuson. The other cuts, as I understand it, involved 
was it not some weather ships? 

Secretary Weeks. That is in the Weather Bureau, and I will come 
to that. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. So this item, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, merely is $1.8 million less than what it was last year? 

Secretary Werks. That is right. 

Senator Maagnuson. The bulk of that comes from the fact 

Secretary Weeks. About a third of it. 

Senator Maanuson. That the Geomagnetic Station was closed 
down? 

Secretary Werks. There was a construction item in there last year 
on the geomagnetic station. 

Senator MaGanuson. Yes. 


PATENT OFFICE 


Secretary Wenkxs. Now we come to the Patent Office, on which I 
have no comment to make. The recommendation is $11) million, 
which is $1 million below 1954. 

Senator McCarran. In what particular branch of the Patent Office 
were those cuts? 

Secretary Werks. That has to be a general cut, Senator, across the 
board in order to meet it. 

Senator McCarran. Have you established that now by items? 

Secretary Werks. We will not establish it until the commencement 
of the fiscal year. 

Senator McCarran. That has always shown up with a backlog of 
cases, an enormous backlog, and the more you cut it the more the 
backlog becomes increased. 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. The public suffers as a result of that. What 
is going to be the result of this further cut, can anybody tell us? 

Secretary Werks. We are making studies continually. We are 
making some studies in the matter of examining patents by electronic 
devices, but that is a long way from having arrived. In the mean- 
time there is a backlog, and there is a backlog on the classification of 
the patents. 

Senator McCarran. How far behind are they on the issuance of 
patents? 

Secretary Wepxs. Three years. 

Senator McCarran. That means that the American public is to 
that extent inconvenienced 3 years while you are making a study. 

Secretary Werks. Well, not while we are making a study of it, but 
proceeding with the money appropriated for it. 

Senator McCarran. Well, you are not asking for additional money. 
Are you asking for enough to bring it up to current? 

Secretary Weeks. No. 

Senator McCarran. Why not? 

Secretary Werks. This is the amount the Bureau of the Budget 
recommended or approved. 
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Senator McCarran. What did you ask for of the Bureau of the 
Budget? 
Secretary Weeks. What did we ask for? 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator McCarran. Is somebody able to tell us what the Depart- 
ment asked for of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Secretary Werks. It is the same as last year’s appropriation. 

Senator McCarran. And they gave you how much? 

Secretary Werks. Eleven million dollars. 

Senator McCarran. And the House cut it again? 

Secretary Werks. No; the House did not cut it. 

Senator McCarran, All right. 

Senator Maanuson. The backlog will be worse then to that 
extent? 

Secretary Werks. Subject to what improvements in the operation 
we can make. But of course you must realize that is a hand process, 
and it takes so much time. 

Senator MaGnuson. Yes. 


INCREASE IN PATENT FEES REQUESTED 


Secretary Werks. There are very few ways that we can proceed. 
We hope to have some legislation in there that will authorize an 
increase of patent fees. If we do possibly we may be able to get the 
Congress and the executive branch to agree to the expenditure of some 
of that money to help catch up on this backlog. 

Senator McC ARRAN. How near do the fees come to meeting your 
expenses now? 

Secretary Weeks. About 50 percent. It will be 50 percent with 
this $1 million cut. The recommendations that we hope to make for 
legislation might bring it up to close to 75 percent, and we are still 
studying methods of still further increasing it so that the Patent 
Office would be se lf-sustaining, in which case I should hope to estab- 
lish a revolving fund that would enable them if they had a little 
surplus to put it into classification of patents. 

Shall I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Secretary Werks. Last year we transferred about half of the opera- 
tion of the National Bureau of Standards to the Defense Establish- 
ment. We had last year an appropriation of $6 million for the 
remaining activities. We asked for an increase to $8 million. The 
House approved $6 million. We urge very strenuously that this 
restoration of $2 million be made and that the operation be placed on 
a basis where they can do the job that is to be done. 

Now I would like to call to your attention, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, that starting in 1949 the appropriation was $8,900,000, 
and it has steadily gone down to $7,800,000 in fiscal 1953 and dropped 
further to $6 million. So that on the basis of $6 million which the 
House approved, we are approximately 33 percent belowf[what you 
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were spending in 1949. We had a committee headed by Dr. Kelly 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories last year, a very distinguished 
committee, recruited both from the professional field; that is, the 
teaching field, so to speak, and from industry, and they are very 
strenuous in their recommendations. From what we all know of the 
advance of science and the developments particularly in the field of 
electronics and the developments in defense and every other activity, 
it seems to us very important that this activity be at least gotten 
back to the basis that was followed in 1949. 


TOTAL OPERATING BUDGET 


Senator McCarran. What did the budget allow? 

Secretary Weeks. $8 million. 

Senator McCarran. And the House cut it down to $6 million? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes. 

Senator SatronstaLy. Mr. Secretary, how much do you get from 
the other departments? 

Secretary Weeks. Half of the total amount has gone over to 
Defense. What did we get, Mr. Nielson, in transfers from other 
departments? 

Mr. Nieuson. The total amount, Mr. Chairman, including the 
appropriation, runs somewhere about $40 million. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is what the Chair understands. You 
have $40 million approximately with your $6 million, so that means 
$34 million, and these figures come in from other departments. Can 
you break that down as to what other departments they come from? 
How much is Defense? 


Mr. Nie.rson. Mr. Chairman, I will have to supply the breakdown. 
Secretary Weeks. That will be available, Mr. Chairman, when the 
Bureau is before you. 


FUNDS FOR BASIC RESEARCH 


Senator SatronstTaLL. You are asking for this $2 million more 
because is it not fundamentally true that unless you get your basic 
research down at the bottom, the foundation on which all this other 
research is done, then you cannot get your dollar for a dollar’s worth 
of research that comes in from these various departments? 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Senator SatronstaLu. You have a certain amount of basic re- 
search that has to be done by the Department itself out of its own 
funds, is that not true? 

Secretary Werks. True. 

Senator Satronstatu. Dr. Kelly and his committee estimate that 
$6 million is not enough? 

Secretary Wrexks. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. I think it is very essential to know how much 
comes in from the other departments. 


TOTAL PROGRAM COSTS 


Mr. Nrextson. Mr. Chairman, I have a breakdown which shows 
you the comparisons. In 1955 the appropriation request is $8 
million; sponsored by other agencies on research development, con- 
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sulting services about $9,750,000; testing calibration and specifica- 
tions for other agencies, about $1,200,000; for a total of $10,950,000, 
which means that the total program would run somewhere in the 
neighborhood of about $19 million. 

Senator SaALronsTaLL. Then you were incorrect in your previous 
estimate? 

Mr. Nisuson. Yes; Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So it would be $8 million as opposed to 
approximately $11 million rather than $8 million as opposed to $30 
million as you just said? 

Mr. Nrevson. The figure that I gave you happens to be fiseal 1953 

Mr. Worruy. That was before the transfer of all these weaponry 
activities to the Department of Defense which took place last 
September. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I see. So that this figure of $6 million that 
was allowed by the House and the figure of $8 million allowed by the 
Bureau of the Budget will provide the basic research needs in the 
requests of the Department and the foundation on which $9 million 
more of work is done, is that right? 

Secretary Werks. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL., $11 million more of work to be done if you 
have $19 million all together? 

Mr. Nrevson. Actually $10.9 million. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, $10.9 million. If you got all this work 
transferred to other departments, and the Bureau of Standards 
is not doing that work, does it still need the $8 million? 

Secretary Weeks. We think it does, Senator, and the committee 
feels very strongly so, which will be described to you in detail when 
Dr. Astin comes here. In just this particular field, I know the 
Defense Establishment and the National Security Council and all 
the Defense interests are very eager to have this Bureau operate at 
full degree of efficiency. When you put it up to $8 million, if you do, 
we are then spending a little less than was spent 5 vears ago. 

Senator McCarran. But in addition to the $8 million you are 
bringing in how many million from other departments? 

Secretary Weeks. $10.9 million or $11 million. 

Senator McCarran. So that the total would be the $8 million plus 
the $9 or $10 million from the other departments? 

Secretary Werks. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. The $9 or $10 million that is received from 
the other departments is only to pay for labor and time and material 
put into the projects that are brought to the Bureau of Standards by 
the other departments, is that correct? 

Secretary Weeks. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. So there is no money made in that? 

Secretary Werks. No. 

Senator McCarran. It is an actual charge for time and labor and 
so forth, including material? 

Secretary Werks. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. The $8 million that you ask for, $6 million 
allowed by the House, is to maintain the Bureau of Standards without 
any money coming in from other departments? 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. It is to do the basic research, 
the work which the law calls for—the basic research which they are 
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doing in the low temperature field and various other fields that will 
be described by Dr. Astin and, I think, Dr. Kelly of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories who will come and explain to you what his committee 
found. 
Senator McCarran. I think the best time to get the detail infor- 
mation, Mr. Chairman, is when the Bureau is before the committee. 
Senator SALTONSTALL. I do, too. 
You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


MARITIME 





ADMINISTRATION 








Secretary Weeks. Now I come to the Maritime Administration. 
| have spoken already of the operating subsidies so I will not need 
to cover that ground again except to express the hope that your 
committee will restore the amount that was cut so that these bills 
can be met. In the construction field I think there is a very good 
chance that there will sooner or later be approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget of some projects involving ship construction, but that 
would come as an amended request in the fiscal year 1955 budget. 

Senator Maanuson. Well, now you have made your studies on 
that because last year again in that field you told us you wanted to 
review the matter, and now you are ready to make some recom- 
mendation; is that correct? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, Senator. 

Secretary Weeks. We are going to discuss it with you again when 
the Maritime Administration is here. We will discuss with you some 
experimental work on the present reserve fleet that I think is of a 
constructive nature 


Senator Maanuson. I know about that. 







TANKER PROGRAM 








Senator SALTONSTALL. Do you approve, Mr. Secretary, that the 
bill submitted by the Secretary of the Navy for 22 new tankers to be 
built and chartered to the Navy for 20 years? 

Secretary Werks. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You support that im the form it has been 
put? Have you studied it? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes; we have been working with them on that. 
I think we are fully up to date on it; are we not, Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Senator SatronstaLLt. Do you approve the size of the tankers 
submitted by the Navy? 

Senator McCarran. What are you going to do with the various 
tankers rusting around in the harbors of the country? 

Senator Magnuson. There are not many tankers rusting, Senator. 

Senator McCarran. What kind of vessels are those that are down 
in the Sacramento River? 

Senator MaGnuson. There are not very many. 

Senator Satronsra.Lu. For the information of the distinguished 
colleague from Nevada and with a ant deal of trepidation as to 
figures, the Chair believes that the Senator will find the number of 
tankers built by Norway and other countries has gone up enormously 
since World War II. The number of tankers built by the United 
States has gone down proportionately as much, 
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will Secretary Weeks. Between the Navy request and what I think we 

one will bring forth ourselves, I think we will have a fair tanker program 

ttee here, which is also tied up with security requirements. 

Senator Maanuson. And also the encouragement if we can of 
for- somebody to get busy and build some private merchant marine vessels. 
tee Senator SALTONSTALL. You may proceed. 

Secretary Werks. I have no further comments. 

OPERATING DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 

Senator Maanuson. Before we leave that, Mr. Secretary, so that 
on the record is clear here, you are urging the restoration of the $30 
red million taken out of the House which is almost a fixed obligation which 
yur you will have to meet sooner or later? 
ills Secretary Wunxks. That is correct. 
od Senator McCarran. That is for the program? 
of Senator Maanuson. No. 
at Secretary Wnrks. That is for the operation. 

Senator Maanuson. Operating differential subsidies which were 
on directed by the Congress and which the Government has not only a 
to moral but a contractual obligation. 

n- Senator McCarran. As set up by law? 

Senator MaGnuson. Yes, set up by the 1936 Marine Act. Other- 

wise you will probably have to come in here and ask for it later? 

n secretary Weeks. We will have to. We definitely will have to. 

1e Senator SALTONSTALL. Have you anything further that you want 

a to say, Mr. Secretary? 

1954 SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 
Secretary Werks. You understand in addition to the $30-million 
restoration that we asked for there is another $29,500,000 that is a 

e supplemental for fiscal year 1954. 

e Senator Maanuson. Because we did the same thing last year and 
you had to come back? 

Mr. Murray. We have $29 million in unpaid bills right now. 

1 Senator Maanuson. Because you have done, I must say, a thorough 
job in getting that backlog cleaned up, and as you get it cleaned up 
your obligations under the law become more and more, and that is 
where you need the money? 

Secretary Werks. Yes. I have no further comments. 

; Senator SALTONSTALL. It has been called to the Chair’s attention, 





and I would like to ask, is there any chance of tankers being put in 
the scrap pile? Are you scrapping any? 

Secretary Werks. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Murray. No. 














TANKERS IN MOTHBALLS 









Senator SatronstTaLy. These records would show that there were 
11 T-1 tankers in mothballs, is that right? Do you know what tankers 
are in mothballs? 
Mr. Murray. I would have to check on that. 
Senator SattonstaLL. Would you put that in the record? 
Mr. Murray. Yes. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
45431—54—pt. 121 
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Identification of tankers in Maritime Administration reserve fleets 


Type Number | Capacity | Gross tons 













Barrels 

T1-M-AI1 tankers 16 | 12, 768 1, 270 
T1-M-A2 tankers 12 | 12, 768 1, 270 
Z-ET1-S-C3 tankers 22 65, 000 7, 243 
St. James (privately built, 1941) 1 110, 000 | 7, 301 
Culpepper (privately built, 1941) 1 78, 160 | 7, 416 


1 Presently Navy conversions to distilling ships. 
? Presently Navy conversions as harbor gasoline tankers. Smaller than T-2 class. 








Senator Maanuson. I know of no tankers in any state of repair 
that could be used. 

Senator SavronstTaLL. The Chair believes that is trus, too. 

Mr. Murray. Of course, you know the old T-2’s are almost obso- 
lete, and the T-1’s by themselves would be pretty obsolete. 

Senator McCarran. I am going back to the Sacramento River, the 
question that I raised previously. Does that report not confirm my 
statement that they are in mothballs? 

Senator Magnuson. I will say to the Senator from Nevada that 
there may be some tankers where even if we did break them out they 
would not be of economic value. 

Mr. Murray. Our problem is with the T—2’s; that we get as modern 
T—2’s as possible. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Without going into that at length, the T—2’s 
are becoming obsolete for commercial purposes? 

Mr. Murray. We are committed ourselves to any trading in of the 
old T-2’s to be extremely careful of those that we take in so we can 
use them. 

Senator SaALronsTauL. Mr. Secretary, if you are through with your 
general observations, do you care to add anything more about the 
amounts requested back of the sample census of agriculture, the 
special surveys of manufactures and the business areas? You have 
spoken of the Bureau of Standards. Have you anything to add about 
the sample census of agriculture where you are requesting back $3.5 
million? 

































CENSUSES OF 
Secretary Werks. May I say first, Senator, that on the censuses 
of business and manufacturing, | think we are apt to have an amended 
request amuunting to $8.5 million out of a total cost of $13 million, 
$8.5 million in the fiscal year 1955 budget for resumption of that 
particular census. There is a bill, I forget the number, but it is a 
Senate bill that would authorize us to take the census this year 
instead of last year, fiscal 1955 or rather calendar 1954. I hope if 
that does come through that we may have it because we feel very 
strongly and this committee of Dr. Watkins of Dun & Bradstreet, 
a very distinguished committee studying this census operation as to 
what was necessary in the form of the census and so on, feel very 
strongly, and everybody concerned does, that we should not let a 
10-year period go by without taking this census of business manu- 
facturers. 


BUSINESS AND MANUFACTURING 
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CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 


On the agricultural census we are asking for restoration. I am 
still bopeful that in some manner or other we may be able to take the 
full census, but I do not know exactly what the status of that is at 
the present time. I presume the Department of Agriculture is 
interesting itself in that. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Does the Chair understand the Secretary’s 
position to be that he wishes the sample census of agriculture restored 
in full and the House cut it out entirely? 

Secretary Weeks. That is right. 


SPECIAL SURVEY OF BUSINESS AND OTHER SURVEYS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. He wishes the special survey of business 
and other surveys restored in full? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, plus an amended request which will come 
along before very long. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And add $8 million to it? 

Secretary Weeks. Well, $8 million less the $650,000. That would 
be correct, would it not, Mr. Teetor? 

Mr. Tewror. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That would be in the form of a new bill 
which would come in as a supplementary or as an amendment to this 
one? 

Secretary Weeks. As an amendment to this. 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. Then in addition $150,000 in salaries which 
you wish restored? 

Secretary Wenrks. | do. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So in substance you wish the census to be 
restored plus a new amount of $8 million? 

Secretary Werks. Well, you do not have the $8 million here at the 
present time, but I think you will have as soon as the legislation is 
passed. I understand legislation authorizing the taking of the census 
is well on the road. 


FULL CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE RECOMMENDED 


Senator Savronsta.u. Is the Chair informed correctly that the 
Department of Commerce would like to have a complete census of 
agriculture as recommended by the report? 

Secretary Werks. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That would involve a good deal more than 
$3.5 million, would it not? 

Secretary Werks. Yes. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. How much would it involve? 

Secretary Werks. $18 million. 

Senator SatronstaLL. What the Department of Commerce is 
asking then on the census is a good deal more than was submitted by 
the Bureau of the Budget, much more? $8 million for census of 
business and $18 million for census of agriculture, is that correct? 
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CENSUS OF BUSINESS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Secretary Weeks. The Bureau of the Budget approved the recom- 
mendation of $650,000 on the census of business and manufacturers 
Now if the legislation presently on the way through is approved, 
enabling us to take that census in the calendar year 1954 instead of 
1953, then I feel sure that you will have an amended recommendation 
totaling $8,500,000 instead of the $650,000 which we now formally 
are asking you to restore. 

Senator McCarran. That is an amended budget estimate; is that 
right? 

Secretary Werks. That is an amended budget estimate. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. Then on the census of agriculture, does the 
Chair understand that you want an amendment there, too? 

Secretary Weeks. I would like to have Mr. Worthy make a state- 
ment that involves the Watkins committee report on that. 

Senator Savronstaty. Mr. Worthy, would you care to supplement 
what the Secretary has to say about that? 


WATKINS COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Worrny. If I might summarize very briefly the sequence of 
events in this particular case, our original request to the Bureau of the 
Budget was for a full census of agriculture to be taken as required and 
authorized by substantive law this year. ‘The Bureau of the Budget 
reduced that from a full census to a sample census for which the ‘V 
allowed $3.5 million. In the fall of last year the Secretary appointed 
a committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Ralph J. Watkins, director 
of research for Dun & Bradstreet, to make a thorough review and 
reevaluation of problems of the Bureau of the Census. 

Unfortunately, the Watkins committee was unable to complete its 
work and submit its report and its recommendations in time to be 
considered by either the Bureau of the Budget or by the House. The 
Watkins committee has made a very strong recommendation for a 
full census of agriculture. As I say, that report was not received in 
time to be considered prior to the hearings which we are now entering. 
At the time we come to the session on the Bureau of the Census, we 
would like to go into some detail as to what the problems are with 
respect to a full versus a sample census of agriculture. 

It is unfortunate that the full facts were not before us in time to 
be considered by either the Bureau of the Budget or by the House. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So you say when this does come in you want 
to consider it further? 

Mr. Worrny. That is right. The position of the Department is 
in full support of the recommendations of the Watkins committee on 
the agricultural census. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. May be considered at a later date? 

Mr. Worrny. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman, before you get off this item 
of the census, are you about through? 

Senator SALTonsTALL. I was going to ask two more general ques- 
tions. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 
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Senator SaLTronsTaLL. Mr. Secretary, have you anything to com- 
ment in connection with your estimates on the status of business and 
so on that perhaps is not directly concerned with census about the 
changing of your methods and how those are working out? 

Secretary Weeks. I did not catch that. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In connection with unemployment figures 
and soon. Do you have anything to comment with respect to that? 


UNEMPLOYMENT SAMPLING METHOD 


Secretary Weeks. The new sampling method was studied just about 
a year ago, during the spring and decided upon August 1. We re- 
cruited our forces during the fall and put the sampling method into 
effect in January. The change was from 25,000 families in 68 dif- 
ferent districts of the country to 25,000 families in 230 districts. 

Now we are off the old and on the new o- ‘thod, and we have just 
had the third runoff on the new mates, January as compared to 
December, February as compared to January, and March as compared 
to February; that came out the other day. We have now adopted 
what we think is a better sampling method, and we are continuing to 
study the whole process of getting this sample. We may conceivably 
make further changes, but the committee of 3 or 5—how many are 
there on that committee, Mr. Teetor? 

Mr. Tenror. Three, and one advisory member. 

Secretary Wevxs. They are studying it very carefully. 

Have you any comments to add to that, Mr. Teetor? 

Mr. Terror. That committee will make a report in another week, 
I do not know what their report is going to be, but I do not have 
anything to report now. 

Senator Magnuson. Mr. Secretary, how did you proceed on your 
last unemployment figures? What was the method by which you 
arrived at that? 

Secretary Werks. On this new sampling basis? 

Senator Maanuson. I would like to know what your method was. 

Secretary Werks. The method is to take 25,000 families in 230 
areas of the country and then like any sampling process from the 
results of that special survey average it out. 

Senator Magnuson. The last figures that you released for this last 
month were based upon that method? 

Secretary Weeks. That is right. 


TOTAL UNEMPLOYED 


Senator Magnuson. What was the number? 

Secretary Werks. 3,725,000. 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. The new method increased the number of 
unemployed? 

Secretary Werks. It revised. 

Senator Magnuson. The new method found more? 

Secretary Wrenxs. The new method completely revised the setup 
and it jumped seven or eight hundred thousand. 

Senator SALToNsSTALL. You are satisfied that this is a reasonably 
accurate method of estimating? 
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Secretary Weeks. It is the best we have at the present time, and 
I think it is reasonably accurate. But in this sampling work anybody 
in the sampling game, Gallup or anybody else, are constantly studying 
and improving methods. 

Senator Magnuson. Under this method at least you do find this, 
that the old method was based on a basic unemployment insurance 
record and that does not necessarily reflect all the people that may be 
out of work? 

Secretary Weeks. No. 

Senator Magnuson. I mean the Department of Labor statistics? 

Secretary Werks. Well, their statistics are based on industrial 
employment. We get a cross section that goes right into the family 
to see whether the daughter has a job this month or not. It is 
completely different coverage. 

Senator SaALToNnsTALL. Now, Senator McCarran, if I might ask two 
more questions? 

Senator McCarran. Surely. 


EXPORT CONTROL 


Senator SaALToNsTALL. Do you have any comment on the pro- 
cedure of controlling exports to foreign countries? 

Secretary Werks. I will ask Mr. Smith if he will comment on that. 

Mr. Smiru. Our procedure is no different than it has been except 
that work is constantly being done to refine the methods governing 
the issuance of export licenses. We received for that purpose the 
amount which we requested, $3.6 million, which is roughly I believe 
about $500,000 less than the previous fiscal year. That is what you 
might call the routine work of the Bureau. 

In addition to that, there is other work which is obviously increas- 
ing due to pressures of which you are all aware, I am sure, in the policy 
and negotiation field. We have much more work to do now in dealing 
with other countries who are endeavoring to shorten the strategic 
list and minimize the amount of control. We have, of course, to do 
a certain amount of work in resisting and endeavoring to clarify the 
issues for the benefit of our foreign friends. 

Senator SauronsTaLy. You believe then as far as the money appro- 
priated for your purposes in controlling exports to foreign countries, 
it is enough even though the problems connected with policy and 
methods and proce dure in carrying it out are enormously increased? 

Mr. Smrirn. Senator, that is not entirely correct. I made those 
2 distinctions because the export licensing work for which we rece sived 
an appropriation of $3.6 million is, to our way of thinking, satisfactory 
insofar as it enables us to prevent diversions, but the policy field and 
in negotiating with other countries we do not feel it is e nough by any 
means. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You do not have enough money? 

Mr. Smrru. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How much have you? 

Mr. Samira. I do not know the exact figures; | do not have them 
before me, but Mr. Nielson can give you those. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. How much do you need to do a satisfactory 
job? 
Mr. Smiru. We would like to have the amount we requested. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. Is that under the Office of the Secretary, 
salaries and expenses? 

Mr. Smirx. No; Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Magnuson. The House committee recommended a reduc- 
tion of $1.3 million from the budget estimate. This is the House 
report. They even deleted the language which would allow them to 
have exhibits at international fairs. 

Secretary Weeks. Mr. Chairman, if you are talking about the 2 
items in the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, the export control, we 
asked for $3.6 million and got it or rather the House approved it. 
The salaries and expenses, $2.8 million, the House allowed only $1.5 
million. We are asking for a restoration of that. I would like to 
say a word on that and also a word on the Business and Defense 
Services Administration cut for which we are asking restoration. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You may proceed, sir. 


BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICHS ADMINISTRATION 


Secretary Wuexs. May I comment first on page 2 of the spread 
sheet that you have, the Business and Defense Services, $7,300,000. 
The business approach, strictly business approach of the Department 
of Commerce, has been pretty well watered down and we feel very 
strongly that particularly now that we are out of the seller’s market 
and into a buyer’s market that we want to build up the service that 
BDSA and the Bureau of Foreign Commerce offer to this country in 
the domestic and in the foreign field. 

We have in BDSA 2 functions, 1 of which is to prepare for mobiliza- 
tion, get the plans ready, implement the policy as set forth by the 
Office of Defense Management, and then we have twenty-five-odd 
industry committees that are keeping us continually in touch with 
what industry is thinking and what they want, and we keep them in 
touch with what can be done. This service which we are trying to 
give to business, and that is what the Department of Commerce is 
set up for by statute, to foster and promote industry and commerce, 
we feel we are not set up to do a job as we should be able to unless we 
have this appropriation. 

I think in the foreign field, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, that 
first item, that it is fair to say this, that the business community 
is now much more sensitive than it has been in the past 15 years to 
the need for expanding markets, in line with what the Senator said 
about the fairs abroad. We are not able to do any of that type of 
work. Our records of what is available in the way of foreign markets 
are not up to date. 


JUSTIFICATION ON RESTORATIONS REQUESTED 


All of this will be spread before you by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce and the BDSA when they appear before you, and I do 
not want to get into too much detail now, but I do urge that ‘these 
amounts be restored because if we are to do a job for “business the 
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4 amounts in this field, BDSA, $7,300,000; Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, $6,400,000; Office of Business Economics, $1,010,000; and the 
Office of the | Secretary, which of course you understand is a mis- 
nomer because it is not the Secretary’s Office; it is the headquarters 
organization—the top administrative staff of the Department. 

There is approximately $17 million that we are contemplating 
spending on the business programs, and certainly that is little enough 
for the development in industry in this country, that is little enough 
for the Department of Commerce to spend if you are going to have a 
Department of Commerce. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In other words, you say that with business 
conditions as they are today and with the necessity for stimulating 
sales abroad and stimulating sales in this country, what the Govern- 
ment can do for them that you need the full amounts of money that 
you asked for in these three divisions? 

Secretary Weeks. I feel very strongly on that subject that if we 
are going to be in a position to do a job for business and help as we 
should we ought to have these restorations. 

Now, in the Office of the Secretary, as I said, is the headquarters 
organization of the whole Department of Commerce, both in the busi- 
ness and transportation and the specialized fields and the proof of the 
pudding as to whether or not the headquarters organization is func- 
tioning may be in the reduction of the costs of the De *partment. 


PERCENTAGE OF COSTS FOR ADMINISTRATION 


From the standpoint of personnel of the Department which I gave 
you, I will also give you these figures that the administration overhead 
cost of the Department in fiscal 1953 was 4.6 percent. We have 
reduced it to 3.7 percent. We have taken pretty nearly 1 percent off 
the administration overhead cost, and that has been done because we 
have this’ headquarters organization top administrative staff that is 
working to get better results. 


NEED FOR INSPECTOR’S DIVISION 


About three-quarters of the people who work for the em 
of Commerce are working outside the city of Washington. Now, i 
these restorations are made we can have in the Office of the Sec oa 
or otherwise in the Department, you might say, an inspector’s group 
who would enable us to keep in closer touch with the twenty-eight 
thousand-odd people who are out in the field. That is a very practical, 
sensible way of approaching it as you would in your business, and 
that is the way they do in the armed services, they have an inspector’s 
division that keeps close contact. 

Those are some of the things that we can do if you allow us to have 
this headquarters organization at its full strength. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What you are saying in connection with 
this vear’s budget appropriations is based on the hopes that you are 
going to have a stimulation of business during this coming year, and 
you believe that that stimulation can be encouraged if you have the 
funds requested by your Department? 

Secretary Weeks. I certainly do. 
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TRADE RESTRICTIONS 





Senator McCarran. Mr. Secretary, | note that Governor Stassen 
announced this morning that restrictions on trade with foreign Iron 
Curtain countries by recipients of our foreign aid would be relaxed. 
Can you advise the committee whether this apparent change of policy 
will have any effect on your recent declining to permit the sale of 
butter to Soviet Russia? 









OF BUTTER TO RUSSIA 





SALE 





Secretary Weeks. Well, I do not think his statement would have 
any particular effect on the action I took or might take again on the 
question of butter. I would take the same action. Very generally 
speaking, there are surplus agricultural products that you can ex- 
change for things we may need, raw materials that we may need, and 
that is the sensible way to do it, but I do not know that I just exactly 
understand your question. I think having read his statement, if | 
understand his statement correctly | would do the same thing on the 
butter. 

Senator McCarran. I notice that there seemed to be a tendency 
on the part of Mr. Stassen to relax as regards furnishing commodities 
to Iron Curtain countries. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Have you any further questions, Senator 
McCarran? 

Senator McCarran. I have on some other matters. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Have you anything further, Senator Mag- 
nuson? 

Senator MAGNUSON. 


No. 





CENSUS OF TRANSPORTATION 





Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman, for the past several months 
Secretary Weeks and myself have been carrying on a correspondence 
relative to the census of transportation which, as you know, was 
authorized by Public Law 671 of the 80th Congress and of which | 
was the sponsor. I request that this exchange of letters be made a 
part of the record. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 

JuNF 30, 1953. 
The Honorable Stvciuarr WEEKs, 
Secretary of Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Five years ago (by Publie Law 671 of the 80th 
Cong.) Congress authorized and directed the taking of a census of transportation. 

The Census Bureau presented a hastily developed program for 1948, a program 
not in line with apparent congressional intent, and certainly not in line with the 
sponsor of the legislation, the writer of this letter. 

A second program was presented by the Census Bureau for 1953; a program 
ealled “experimental” or “pilot”? by Department spokesmen. For instance, 
Secretary Weeks said the Bureau is “planning to take a pilot run’ (p. 5, House 
hearings); and Dr. Burgess said the census of transportation “is feeling its way” 
(p. 80 of House hearings). 

The question occurs, why was the census of transportation put on a “pilot” 
basis, in the face of the law authorizing it? 

In 1948, Mr. Grieves of the Census Bureau testified that the Bureau had ‘not 
even any opportunity to formulate a tested program”’ (p. 75 of House hearings). 
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In regard to the 1953 program, Mr. Grieves said: ‘‘We have devoted the past 2 
years to working out a practical approach to this difficult problem” (p. 72, House 
hearings). A little later in his testimony, Mr. Grieves said: “5 years from now, 
when this census comes up again, it would appear that there would be a better 
opportunity to review what is worth doing in the light of the 1953 results” (p. 73, 
House hearings). 

Secretary Weeks spoke of ‘‘* * * planning * * * a sample survey * * * and 
see what it brings forth’ (p. 5, House hearings). 

The program offered by the Census Bureau in 1953, for a census of transporta- 
tion, Was superior to the program offered in 1948, but both were totally unsatis- 
factory in terms of a real census of transportation. 

It appears from the statements above noted that the Bureau of the Census had 
5 years to plan for the census of transportation, but used only 2 of the 5 years, 
and failed to be ready. The Bureau did not have an adequate plan, did not have 
an adequate justification for the program which it did present, and did not support 
that program strongly enough. 

The program presented for 1953 relied on sampling methods that were not ade- 
quately tested. It would seem the Bureau certainly can test methods and de- 
termine the kind of statistical detail that can be collected, and the public need 
for such data, by relatively inexpensive tests, rather than waiting for costly 
censuses to determine those facts, as intimated by Mr. Grieves. 

Most respectfully, I request advice as to what is the Department’s plan for 
developing a sound and tested program for a census of transportation. I assume 
the Department must have such a plan, otherwise it would be clear that the law 
has been and is being ignored. 

I should also like to know, and ask to be informed, what is the plan of the Census 
Bureau for informing the general public with regard to its program for a census of 
transportation, so that an indication of public need may be obtained. 

Kindest personal regards and all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 


THe SecRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington 25, July 8, 1958. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Senator McCarran: This is in reply to your letter of June 30 in 
which you raise certain questions concerning the census of transportation. 

As you know, the House and the Senate have each passed an appropriation bill 
for this Department providing funds for the fiscal year 1954. In neither bill has 
there been made any provision for a census of transportation. Furthermore, the 
reports of both the House and the Senate Appropriations Committees explicitly 
state that funds have been denied for this purpose. This represented the second 
attempt of the Department to obtain funds to carry out a transportation census as 
required by Public Law 671, 80th Congress. The first attempt, as you noted in 
your letter, was made in 1948 shortly after the passage of this law and in this 
instance, likewise, no funds were appropriated. 

Public Law 671 makes explicit provision for censuses of manufactures, mineral 
industries, distributive trades, transportation, and other businesses. Tradi- 
tionally a census taken under such authority involves a canvass of companies 
primarily engaged in the kinds of business named in the act. For example, the 
census of manufactures covers plants primarily engaged in the production of 
manufactured products, ete. The 1948 proposal submitted in response to Public 
Law 671 therefore contemplated the enumeration of businesses primarily engaged 
in the sale of transportation services because this was the only kind of census 
which could be taken under the circumstances prevailing at that time. 

The primary interest of those seeking additional information on transportation 
apparently involves transportation as a process wherever it occurs. This concept, 
of course, offers the possibility of an almost limitless expansion in the traditional 
concept of census taking since transportation is an all-pervading aspect of modern 
life. Nevertheless, as soon as funds were made available by the Congress for 
planning the 1953 census program, in the appropriation for the fiscal vear 1952, 
the services of a transportation expert were retained and intensive exploration of 
the whole field of transportation was initiated. We were careful in the selection 
of the expert adviser to choose a person thoroughly familiar with the transporta- 
tion situation and the intent of the legislation. 
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In the planning process the views of many persons inside and outside of Govern- 
ment were sought to determine the more urgent needs which could be realistically 
satisfied with statistical census measures. It was found that to satisfy these 
needs novel, and indeed unprecedented, statistical techniques would have to be 
devised. Experts from our regular census organization were assigned to these 
problems and finally achieved a result which we felt justified the requesting of a 
significant sum of money at the time the 1953 budget was prepared and submitted 
to the Congress. The revised budget of this administration requested $1,700,030 
for a transportation census to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1954 with $629,011 
to be requested in subsequent years to complete the program outlined. It 
appears to me that this represents a very sizable appropriation to inaugurate a 
census involving new concepts and new procedures. 

The testimony which you quote, offered by myself, Dr. Burgess, and Mr, 
Grieves, is consistent with the situation described above and accurately describes 
the position taken by this Department. I believe that you will agree that in the 
last analysis, the worthwhileness of a census expenditure can only be determined 
by the uses to which it is put. We felt that we were in sufficient mastery of the 
techniques to be employed to warrant a substantial appropriation request. 
Therefore, it was stated in response to a direct question that the future develop- 
ment of the census in 1958 should be largely determined by the reaction of poten- 
tial users of such data to the results achieved in 1953. 

Finally, in response to your inquiry concerning “the Department’s plan for 
developing a sound and tested program for the census of transportation’’ I am 
glad to advise you that it is our intention to continue to explore this whole problem 
insofar as the appropriations made available by the Congress make this possible. 
Since final action has not yet been taken by the Congress it is difficult to be very 
specific on this point. 

I should like to see this matter brought to a decisive conclusion so that by 1958 
the Congress will either appropriate the funds needed to carry out a transporta- 
tion census or amend the law to relieve this Department of such a responsibility. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce 


JuLY 11, 1953 
Hon. Sinctarr WEEKs, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Commerce Department, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: Thank you very much for your prompt reply, under 
date of July 8, to my letier of June 30, raising certain questions with respect to 
the census of transportation. 

I am glad to learn that it is the intention of the Department to continue to work 
toward the development of a sound and tested program for the census of trans- 
portation. I assure you that I shall continue to work for an adequate appropria- 
tion for this census. I am confident that Congress will not repeal the law calling 
for the census of transportation, and I believe earnestly that it is false economy 
to fail to appropriate adequate funds for this census. The day is bound to come 
when we shall urgently need the statistical data which only such a census can pro- 
vide, and when that day arrives, there will not then be time to take the census. 

I shall be grateful if you will keep me advised from time to time respecting the 
activities of the Department in this connection, and if there is anything 1 can 
do to assist the Department in attaining the objectives outlined, I hope you 
will call upon me. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 


DECEMBER 18, 1953. 
Hon. SinciaiR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr. Secrerary: Further reference is made to my letter of June 30 
and your reply of July 8, 1953, relative to appropriations for the Census of Trans- 
portation. In my letter of July 11, 1953, I requested that I be kept advised 
respecting the activities of the Department in connection with this census: Since 
that time I have not had the benefit of any information as to just what is con- 
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templated for the fiscal year 1955. 
you advise me in the premises. 

So long as Public Law 671 is on the statute books, authorizing a transportation 
census, it is the duty of the Census Bureau to be ready at all times with a program 
for such a census, and to submit annual budget estimates therefor. 

Recently, I have read more and more statements in the public press, attributed 
to officials of your Department, in which they say in essence that the main activity 
of the Department of Commerce is transportation, and that 90 percent, or some 
other high percentage of the budget is for the transportation bureaus. I do not 
quarrel with these statements, but I respectfully point out to you that if these 
statements are true then I fully expect that the Department and yourself will 
vigorously support requests to start the census of transportation during fiscal 1955, 
and will seek to avoid a situation in which transportation must appear to compete 
with other subjects for census funds, 

I fail to see how the Department can properly evaluate both its own activities 
in the transportation field and those of other agencies of the Federal Government, 
unless and until a census of transportation is taken. Data does not now exist 
upon which to base a complete evaluation of even the question of where, in the 
transportation field, Government regulation should be expanded, and where it 
should be contracted 

1 am fully aware of the stringent budget situation that is now facing the United 
States. However, I respectfully point out that the transportation industry con- 
stitutes a large and important part of our total economy, and that the users of 
transportation are our economy. Furthermore, completely intelligent planning 
for national defense requires facts with respect to transportation which are not 
now available and which only a census of transportation will produce. Therefore, 
1 am still very firmly of the opinion that it is important to conduct a Census of 
Transportation as soon as possible. 

I extend my kindest personal regards and all best wishes to you. 

Sincerely, 


Therefore, I again respectfully request that 





THe SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 


) 
Washington 25, January 6, 1954. 
Hon. Pat McCarRRAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator McCarran: This is in reply to your letter of December 
18, inquiring as to developments with respect to the census of transportation, I 
should be glad to summarize what has occurred since I last wrote you concerning 
this matter on July 8. 

The appropriation for-the fiscal year 1954 for this Department was not signed 
by the President until August 5, 1953. No funds were provided for any of the 
censuses regularly scheduled to be taken, including not only the census of trans- 
portation, but also the censuses of manufactures, business, mineral industries, 
and agriculture. Instead, the sum of $1.5 million was appropriated for spot 
checks under the appropriation title ‘Censuses of Manufactures, Business, and 
Agriculture.’”’ No reference at all was made to mineral industries and transporta- 
tion. Consequently, for the present fiscal year the Bureau of the Census was left 
without funds for the 5 complete censuses in the above-mentioned subject fields 
and a limited appropriation for spot checks in 3 of the 5 subjects. Nevertheless, 
as I indicated in my letter of July 8 we have preserved in the Bureau a small unit 
to continue study of the transportation program 

In the meanwhile I have appointed a committee of distinguished experts out- 
side the Government to conduet an intensive reevaluation of all of the work of 
the Census Bureau. This Committee has been active for the past several months 
and is about to present to me its final recommendations not only in the field of 
transportation but also in all other subjects covered by the census program. I 
am prepared, insofar as the budget situation permits, to attempt to implement 
the major recommendations of the Intensive Review Committee, referred to 
above, as they are finally formulated and presented to me. 

During the fall of 1954, the staff of the Transportation Division in the Census 
Bureau produced a detailed description of the program for the first census of 
transportation which they had developed for consideration. 

\ copy of this program statement is attached. This proposal has been carefully 
studied by the Intensive Review Committee and it has been circulated outside 
this Department for comment to several seore of interested groups. 
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The Intensive Review Committee has recently presented to me a preliminary 
report and I will be glad to convey to you the essence of its recommendations with 
respect to transportation statistics. The Committee has found a considerable 
interest in improved transportation statistics, but also notes wide variation of 
opinion as to precisely the kinds of data which are most required. The Committee 
has informed me that it feels that while the Census Bureau has made considerable 
progress in solving some of the difficult problems of measurement of transportation, 
the feasibility of these techniques to produce reliable and broad scale data remains 
to be proven. The Committee has, therefore, recommended that this experimental 
work be continued, but that attempts to obtain an appropriation to carry out the 
the census authorized for 1953 not be made at this time. It feels that an even 
more intensive study of this whole subject should be conducted, and that final 
decisions with respect to budgets, timing, scope, and detail should be held in 
abeyance until a definitive judgment can be made as to the desirability of the 
program developed by the Census Bureau or some more useful substitute or 
feasible approach found. 

I continue to subscribe to the point of view which I outlined in my letter of 
July 8 and intend to continue, insofar as our limited budget permits, the develop- 
ment of a sound program for a transportation census. I agree with the Intensive 
Review Committee that the Census Bureau has displayed considerable ingenuity 
in developing new techniques for investigation of this extremely complex 
subject which, as you point out, involves directly a substantial portion of our 
entire economy. I believe that history will also show that major censuses are not 
usually conceived, developed, and brought to a level of many millions of dollars 
of funds in the short time which has elapsed between the initial discussions of this 
program and the present time. In fact, it does seem to me that the only way to a 
sound and continuing program in this field will involve patience and rather 
time-consuming exploration of its many facets so that general agreement and 
acceptance of the value of the program can be attained. 

Under these circumstances, I do not see how I can vigorously argue for an 
appropriation for a census of transportation in the fiscal year 1955. On the other 
hand, it is quite possible that during the next year or two sufficient agreement can 
be reached concerning this matier to permit a large-scale effort prior to the next 
regularly scheduled census of transportation covering 1958. 

I will send you as soon as I have it in final form the detailed recommendations 
of the Intensive Review Committee as they relate to transportation. 

Sincerely yours, 
SIncLAIR WEEKs, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
Washington 25 
Crnsus BurREAU ACTIVITIES IN THE FIELD OF TRANSPORTATION 


Notre.—The following statement is presented as background material for obtain- 
ing comments, criticisms, and suggestions to assist the Intensive Review Com- 
mittee to prepare recommendations to the Secretary of Commerce for Census 
Bureau activities in this field. 


CONTENTS 
I. Background: 
A. Legislative history. 
B. Legislative intent. 
C. Major gaps in transportation statistics. 
DD. Principal suggested uses for transportation statistics, 
E. Principal objections raised to census. 
F. Reasons for gaps. 
G. Sampling as a means for closing gaps. 
H. Action by Census Bureau. 
I. Summary of proposed program for 1953 Census of Transportation. 
II, Highlights of program proposed for 1953 census: 
A. Survey of outbound shipments (traffic flow). 
B. Survey of truck ownership and operations. 
C. Survey of commodity movements by trucks. 
D. Survey of for-hire trucking establishments. 
Handbook of Transportation Statistics. 
I. Possible } peogreane for the future: 
The basis for planning the 1953 census program: 
B. Planning for a future census. 
©, Current and special surveys. 
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I. BaAcKGROUND 


A. LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


~ 


Public Law 671 (80th Cong.) among other things directs the Bureau of the 
Census 
1. To take ‘“‘censuses of manufactures, of mineral industries, and of other 
businesses, including the distributive trades, service establishments, and 
transportation (exclusive of means of transportation for which statistics are 
required by law to be filed with a designated regulatory body), in the year 
1949 and every fifth year thereafter * * *” and 
2. ‘‘* * * to make such surveys as are deemed necessary to furnish 
annual and other interim current data on the subjects covered by the censuses 
provided for in this and other acts.”’ 


B. LEGISLATIVE INTENT 


The House committee report stated that the legislation provided for the collec- 
tion “‘of statistics related to transportation but that duplication of existing infor- 
mation is prohibited (by the exception clause)’ and then stated that “It was 
pointed out to the committee that the country found itself sadly lacking in infor- 
mation concerning transportation at the outset of the recent national emergency 
and the absence of such information seriously handicapped the organization of the 
transportation resources of the country during the war period.” 


C, MAJOR GAPS IN TRANSPORTATION STATISTICS 


In 1946, the Office of Domestic Commerce (U. 8. Department of Commerce) 
found that “the major gaps that now exist in our transportation data as a 
whole * * * are as follows: 

“1. Private transportation by airway, highway, pipeline, and waterway. 

“9. Intrastate transportation by for-hire carriers in all fields. 

For-hire trucking in cities and metropolitan areas. 

“4. Interstate for-hire transportation by air carriers, motor carriers, and water 
carriers exempt from regulation by Federal regulatory agencies, such as non- 
scheduled air carriers, exempt motor carriers handling agricultural products ex- 
clusively, and the bulk commodity water carriers. 

**5. Class II and III interstate motor carriers of passengers and property regu- 
lated by the Interstate Commerce Commission but from whom annual reports are 
not required at the present time. 

“6. Commodity moyement data by all agencies of transportation, except to a 
limited extent from railroads, and some water carriers.” 

A subcommittee of the (Federal) Interdepartmental Committee on Economic 
Statistics also came to essentially the same conclusions in 1947. Since then, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission closed the gap of item 5, but all other gaps 
continue to exist, although significant progress has been made with respect to 
item 6. 


~ 
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D. PRINCIPAL SUGGESTED USES FOR TRANSPORTATION STATISTICS 


1. Use by Government bodies 

(a) By Federal and State bodies in connection with issues of general public 
policy and as factual background for regulatory, promotional, and legislative 
activities. 

(b) By Defense agencies especially with regard to probable impact of production 
programs on transportation requirements, and impact of possible transportation 
equipment shortages on the economy. 


> 


Use by shippers and carriers regarding transportation issues 


(a) By shippers (and traffic organizations) in negotiations with carriers for 
adjustments in rates and service. 

(6) By carriers in their own analyses of rate structures and of competitive 
conditions; and in traffic solicitation and other promotional activities. 


3. Use in market analyses 


(a) By producers and distributors of transportation equipment, parts, and 
supplies in connection with their marketing programs. 

(6b) By other producers (and marketing agencies) in activities in which the geo- 
graphic distribution of products (irrespective of means of transport) is important. 

(c) By local chambers of commerce or other bodies concerned with the volume 
and location of markets served by producers or shippers in their area. 
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E. PRINCIPAL OBJECTIONS RAISED TO CENSUS 


1. The following two types of objections have been raised specifically to a 
Census of Transportation: 

(a) Unreasonably heavy reporting burden on respondents (for reasons summar- 
ized in section F—2 below). 

(b) Unnecessary duplication of statistics among Federal agencies. 

2. Those two objections would be met fully by the following suggested actions: 

(a) Use of scientific sampling techniques, so that relatively little information 
is needed from each respondent, thereby reducing the reporting burden almost to 
nominal levels. 

(b) Restriction of original collection of data to situations not currently covered 
by available data. 

F. REASONS FOR GAPS 


1. Most of the presently available statistics are obtained as byproducts of 
Government administrative activities—regulation, taxation, and provision or 
supervision of facilities. Nearly all of the gaps concern matters that cannot be 
readily surveyed directly in connection with administrative actions. 

2. Most attempts to fill gaps to date have been unsuccessful, principally because 
complete enumeration procedures were believed necessary for benchmarks and 
were found to be prohibitively expensive or difficult to obtain. 

For example, shippers normally do not prepare summary records of transporta- 
tion in a manner comparable with customary accounting or personnel records. 
Consequently, requests for such information as tons or ton-miles shipped by 
type of carrier, destination areas, and commodity would require many firms to 
undertake special tabulations of literally thousands of bills of lading or other 
documents—an unreasonable request, especially in view of the possible substitu- 
tion of sampling procedures, 

Or, as in the case of truck ownership and operation, the reporting burden on an 
individual may be nominal but the number of owne1s presents a major problem. 
The War Department (in cooperation with Public Roads and others) sponsored a 
relatively simple truck and bus inventory for use in case of emergency. The cost 
of that inventory was in the neighborhood of $4 million, and probably would 
cost more than double that figure at present since the number of vehicles has 
almost doubled and survey costs are higher than in the early 1940’s. 


G. SAMPLING AS A MEANS FOR CLOSING GAPS 


1. Both of the obstacles mentioned in the preceding section may be avoided by 
the use of sampling procedures. Recent developments in sampling theory and 
application make it possible to obtain reliable data to close these gaps from sample 
surveys, rather than complete enumerations. The results from a_ properly 
designed probability sample can not only be expanded to represent the universe, 
but also contain the information needed to determine the degree of reliability of 
any of the-expanded figures (i. e., the extent to which the results from the sample 
may differ—plus or minus—from the results that would have been obtained from 
a complete count). 

2. The efficient application of those sampling techniques to specific surveys 
requires careful adaptation to existing conditions by technical experts. During 
the last 2 years, the Census Bureau has developed new applications for specific 
use in transportation. The methods were tested and believed to be sound, 
although there remains much to be done in perfecting them to achieve maximum 
efficiency. 

H. ACTION BY CENSUS BUREAU 


1. Shortly after passage of Public Law 671 (80th Cong.) in June 1948, the 
Bureau proposed a census of for-hire trucks and buses similar to its Census of 
Business. ‘Time was too short for undertaking a broad program in the general 
field of transportation. However, funds were not approved by Congress and 
further work was indefinitely suspended by the Bureau. 

2. During the last 2 years, a small staff was assigned by the Bureau to the 
development of a program for a Census of Transportation. The suggestions 
contained in this statement are derived largely from that planning activity. 

3. A program for the 1953 Census of Transportation was proposed but subse- 
quently was postponed indefinitely because Congress did not appropriate funds 
for this or the other economic censuses—aside from funds for spot checks. 
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[. BUMMARY OF PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR 1953 CENSUS OF TRANSPORTATION 


The program for the 1953 Census of Transportation consisted of the following 
major parts: 

1. Survey of outbound shipments (traffic flow). 

2. Survey of truck ownership and operations 

3. Survey of commodity movements by trucks. 

4. Survey of for-hire trucking establishments. 

5. Handbook of transportation statistics. 


Il. Hicuiureuts or ProcrRam PrRoposep ror 1953 CENsuUs 


A SURVEY OF OUTBOUND SHIPMENTS (TRAFFIC FLOW) 
1. Pu rpose 

A single survey among a specified class of shippers would obtain statistics 
showing specifically: 

(a) The current competitive position of each type of carrier (rail, commercial 
truck, private truck, forwarder, and others) for freight originated by that class of 
shippers, 

(b) The current nature of the transportation service used for shipments made 
by designated classes of shippers 

(c) The current geographic distribution of products from major production or 
shipping areas to major marketing areas. 

(d) The probable impact of rapid changes in industrial activity (in connection 
with defense activities) upon transportation requirements 

(e) Probable impact of shortages (or embargoes) of transportation service of a 
specified type upon industrial or business activities 

Periodic surveys would measure the impacts described in (d) and (e) to the 
extent changes actually took place, and would reveal trends in the other factors. 


2. Source of data. 

The method would involve a two-step sampling procedure: 

(a) A sample of shippers (manufacturing plants, assemblers, wholesalers, etc.) 
drawn from the universe of shippers of the class for which statistics are desired, and 

(b) A sample of about 100 (on the average) bills of lading or other shipping 
documents selected on a probability basis at each establishment; and information 
concerning commodity shipped, weight, type of carrier, destination (and possibly 
other facts) would be transcribed from those shipping papers. 


8. Scope of survey proposed for 1953 census. 

The survey proposed for the 1953 census was designed to provide data on ship- 
ments during 1953 by all manufacturers in the country, plus detailed data for 
a few selected industry groups. A total of about 3,000 manufacturing establish- 
ments was to have been included in the sample. 


; 
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“Typical survey” 

These surveys may be pinpointed to highly localized situations, and the actual 
specifications can be varied to meet the needs of users with respect to the class or 
classes of shippers, amount of detail and degree of reliability. Sample size and 
cost will vary accordingly. However, to give a more concrete impression of what 
can be done, the following specifications are given for a typical survey: 

(a) Universe covered. All establishments in a specific industry group in the 
United States (or other class of shipper). 

(b) Time period.—Outbound shipments during a period of 1 calendar year. 

(c) Sample size-—From 200 to 500 inscope establishments. Information for 
an average of somewhat less than 100 shipments from each establishment. 

(d) Tabulations.—Various classifications of tons, ton-miles, and number of 
shipments, as illustrated by table types I and II. 

(e) Degree of reliability.—When expressed as a percentage of total tons or ton- 
miles, virtually all items in table types I and II will have a sampling error of less 
than 3 percentage points, either way.! The absolute figures for total tons and 
ton-miles will have a sampling error of about 5 percent 

(f) Cost and time requirements.—The cost will be less than $25,000. Completion 
within 3 to 5 months if adequate facilities are available. 


! This means that the chances are about 2 out of 3 that the percentage estimated from the sample would 
not differ by more than plus or minus 3 percentage points from the figure that would have been obtained 
from a complete count 
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Type I table for typical traffic flow survey: Tons, ton-miles, and number of ship- 
ments, by transportation industry in United States, by type of carrier, type of 
receiver, distance, size of shipment, and season of year 


By type of carrier 


Commercial | Private | Freight for- 


truck truck warder Other | Total 


. Total shipments. -... wit Above list of carrier types is illustrative; actual types that 
will be shown separately will vary among industries 
| 
. Type of receiver | | | | 
(a) Own plant or warehouse Classification of receivers will differ amorg industries; 
(b) Other manufacturing normally 3 to 6 types may be used. 
(c) Wholesale or retail | 


. Straight-line distance: | { 
Under 100 miles ~ ...-.-| Distance classes may differ somewhat among industries, 
190 to 499 miles |} depending on volume of traffic in each mileage class; 
500 to 749 miles | normally 4 to 7 classes may be used. 
750 to 999 miles 
1,000 to 1,999 miles 
2,000 and over 





. Bize of shipment: 
Under 100 pounds | Size classes will differ zreatly among industries, depending 
100 to 499 pounds... . b upon the number of shipments in each size range; nor- 
500 to 999 pounds mally 4 to 7 classes may be used. 
1,000 to 9,999 pounds i oan poaddll 
10,000 to 19,000 
ad 


20,000 and over | 

; 

. Season: | 
January to March 


| 
| 
April to June aian 
July to September. -.... ~--|------ 
| 


periods would be more useful. 


October to December - 


1 
i 
| 
| 
| 
— In a highly seasonal industry, somewhat different set of time 
| 
| 
| 
j 
! 





Note.— Data for any subdivision of an industry are less reliable than for the industry total; however, use- 
ful results probably can be shown for further breakdowns of type I, such as for a limited number of major 
commodity groups, a few major producing areas; for large, medium, and small firms, etc. 


45431—54—pt. 1 
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Type II table for typical traffic flow survey: Tons, ton-miles and number of ship- 
ments by transportation industry in United States, by origin and destination 


Destination regions 


Origin areas snmeantt 
MA SA ENC | ESC |WNC! WSC |M-P} Total 


A. Census regions 
New England Only major shipping areas would be shown, with balance 
Middle Atlantic of country in ‘‘all others’’; normally 3 to 6 regions should 
South Atlantic be expected to be shown, depending on geographic 
East North Central concentration of shippers 
East South Central | | 
West North Central 
M ountain- Pacific 
Total 


B, States 
New York A few States may be shown, if plants of the specified in- 
New Jersey dustry are Concentrated geographically 
Pennsylvania | | 
Illinois | 
Michigan | 
California 


©, Standard metropolitan areas 
New York-Northeastern New In cases of unusual concentration, a few standard metro- 
Jersey politan areas may be shown. 
Chicago | ! 
Detroit | 
Los Angeles 


Note.—Additional useful data from the typical survey may be expected from the following tabulations 
of type II tables 

(1) Total tons by leading types of carriers, by origin and destination. 

(2) Total tons by leading types of receivers, by origin and destination 

(3) Total tons by leading classes of products, by origin and destination. 

(4) Total tons of 2 or 3 major classes of products, by leading types of carriers, by origin and destination. 


Extent of detail in tables of this type will vary greatly among industries and products, particularly be- 
cause of differences in the degree of geographic concentration of plants and markets, number of significant 
product classes, variations with respect to transportation characteristics, and need to avoid disclosure of 
operations of individual plants. 


B. SURVEY OF TRUCK OWNERSHIP AND OPERATIONS 
1. Purpose 
The purpose would be to provide data on physical characteristics of trucks, 
types of service, and type of ownership. A limited amount of data about vehicles 
by size class are presently compiled from individual State vehicle registrations, 
but are not comparable among States. Virtually nothing is available to show 
the distribution of vehicles by type of business and type of service of owner. 
The proposed method, with appropriate modifications in schedule items, could 
be applied equally well to collet inventory data on buses, passenger cars, and 
other types of registered vehicles. Data collected on a large scale in this survey 
could be coupled with data from a relatively small survey of commodity move- 
ments by truck (described in sec. C, below) to obtain a complete statistical view 
of the use of trucks. 


2. Source of information 

\ systematic sample of vehicles is selected from State registration records, and 
the information on each vehicle in the sample is obtained from its owner by means 
of a mail questionnaire 
3. Scope 

The survey proposed for the 1953 census was to include a sample of about 
10,000 registered trucks (a somewhat smaller number in States with few trucks) 
in each of the 48 States and the District of Columbia—a total of about 500,000 
trucks out of roughly 9 million registered as of June 30, 1953. However, other 
sample sizes may prove to be satisfactory, depending largely upon the degree of 
detail and reliability desired. (See sec. 5 below 
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4. Reporting burden 

The reporting burden evidently is nominal, since almost no objections were 
expressed by respondents to the pretest forms, for which reporting was not man- 
datory. The response rate on the test was exceptionally high (about 98 percent, 
aside from post-office returns). 








5. Reliability of results 

The sampling errors would vary somewhat from State to State, depending on 
the specific sample design used. If the sample were divided equally among light 
and heavy trucks, the standard errors of estimated percents would be approxi- 
mately as shown below: 









total sample size for the State (or 
other geographic area) is 


And 















| 
| 10, 000 5, 000 | 2, 500 
If the estimated percent of all light or heavy trucks in State | 
with a specified characteristic is 






Then the chances are about 2 out of 3 that 
the difference due to sampling variability 
between the estimated percentage and 
the percentage that would be obtained 
from a complete count is less thar 









Sampling errors for regional and national estimates obtained by combining 
State figures would be considerably smaller than those shown in the table. 






6. Tabulations 
The data to be obtained for each vehicle would permit a wide variety of tabula- 
tions at the State, regional, and national levels. 
(a) Number of trucks and vehicle miles by— 
(1) Body type and size. 
(2) Year model. 
(3) Kind of business or principal occupation. 
(4) Kind of service. 
(5) Area of principal operations (rural, urban, etc.). 
(6) Miles operated annually. 
(b) Various cross classifications such as 
(1) Number of trucks, by body type, by kind of business. 
(2) Number of vehicle miles annually, by size of truck and kind of service. 
(3) Number of vehicle-miles by size of truck and principal area of opera- 
tions (rural, urban, ete.). 























SURVEY OF COMMODITY MOVEMENTS BY TRUCKS 








1. Purpose 

The purpose would be to collect data on movements of commodities by truck 
(other than those under ICC economic regulation). This information, insofar as 
possible, would be comparable with information currently being collected on 
commodity movements by other types of carriers and in combination with these 
data would give for the first time a reliable measure of the total volume of traflic 
(other than local movement) in this country by all types of carriers. The sug- 
gested survey also would provide data showing the character of truck movements, 
volumes of major classes of commodities hauled, relationship of such movements 
to business activity of truck owners, length of haul, ete. 













2. Source of data 

Information on a sample of individual shipments would be obtained by ar- 
ranging, in advance, with a sample of truck owners, to keep “‘logs” on the activities 
of some or all of their trucks during a specified time period (usually 1 week). 
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8. Survey undertaken in spring 1953 


























re 
A survey of this type was started in February 1953 as an integral part of the ex 
1953 Census of Transportation. When it became apparent that funds would not de 
be appropriated for the 1953 census, the survey was discontinued as quickly tk 
as possible. Reports were obtained for a period of 16 weeks, from February 15 al 
through June 6, but funds were not available for tabulating the results. , ve 
4. Data obtained ar 
(a) For each shipment of more than 25 miles, the following information was in 
obtained: r 
Weight. a 
Distance by direct route. ti 
Commodity. 
Day of loading. 
Places of loading and unloading. 
(b) In addition, information was obtained about the truck in which the ship- 1 
ment was made (body type and size) and the principal business activity and 
type of service (private, for-hire, or lease) of the truckowner. il 
§. Tabulations il 
(a) Statistical data would consist of tons loaded, ton-miles of service rendered, f 
and number of trucks used. | 
(b) Classification of above data would be— 
(1) By size of truck (such as total tons hauled in light, medium or heavy . 
trucks). ° 
(2) By kind of truck (such as tons hauled in stake or platform trucks, non- 
refrigerated vans, refrigerated vans, tank trucks, and so forth). ; 
(3) By kind of commodity (such as tons of unprocessed agricultural : 


products, processed foods, machinery, and so forth). 

(4) By kind of business of owner (such as for-hire trucking, farming, 
construction, food manvfacturing, and so forth). 

(5) By length of haul. 

(6) By geographic region of origin or destination. 

(7) By day of week loaded. 

(8) By various significant cross classifications, such as ton-miles by size 
of truck, classified by kind of business and commodity class. 


























6. Reporting burden 


The maximum requirement of any owner was to report on the activities of 
5 trucks in each of 4 weeks during the year. Most owners were requested to 
report for only 1 truck in 1 week. Indications that these requirements place 
little burden on truckowners are: 

(a) A negligible refusal rate during the 16-week period for which reports were 
obtained. Most of the limited number of initial refusals resulted from misunder- 
standing of the reporting requirements. 

(b) A small field test indicated that the great majority of owners can complete 
the report on a truck for a l-week period in from 5 to 10 minutes. 


7. Reliability of results 


A preliminary analysis of results from the first data week indicates that a 
probability sample of 20,000 truckowners selected at random throughout the entire 
country would be sufficient to produce estimates of total tons and ton-miles for 
the survey period with a standard error of about 4 percent. 


8. Possible modifications 


Since strong objections were raised by some truck operators to the use of an 
arbitrary mileage distinction between local and nonlocal operations, a method for 
obtaining statistics on shipments for less than 25 miles was devised, but has not 
been tested. 





D. SURVEY OF FOR-HIRE TRUCKING ESTABLISHMENTS 





1. The Interstate Commerce Commission collects and issues data on a carrier 
basis for the motor carriers subject to its economic regulatory powers. However, 
there are a large number of commercial or for-hire carriers that are not subject 
to reporting requirements of the ICC. Some report to State commissions, some 
do not; and there seems to be no feasible means for combining reports from 
various States into meaningful totals. 
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2. Need for statistics on numbers of carriers, numbers of employees, payrolls 
revenues, and other information on an establishment or company basis has been 
expressed by many persons. However, no fully satisfactory method has been 
developed for obtaining statistics in this field. The problem arises mostly from 
the fact that for-hire motor transportation is frequently mixed with warehousing 
and other business activities and often represents part-time or occasional use of 
vehicles which are in private use at other times. 

3. Further research is needed to find a means for filling this gap, such as a 
small survey involving personal interviews with a sample of truckowners engaged 
in at least some for-hire hauling. The purpose of that survey would be to deter- 
mine the nature and extent of the mixing of motor-carrier operations with other 
activities; and determine whether it is feasible for operators to report transporta- 
tion separately from other business activities. 


’ 


HANDBOOK OF TRANSPORTATION STATISTICS 


1. Basic functions 


(a) To present summaries of major available data on transportation at 5-year 
intervals needed primarily by persons who are not professionally engaged in collect- 
ing or analyzing transportation statistics. 

b. To present reference material (largely textual in nature) that would be useful 
for both the general public and the transportation expert. 

c. To combine statistics available from various sources to present estimates of 
totals for the major phases or aspects of transportation. Where gaps or incon- 
sistencies cannot be estimated or adjusted with a reasonable degree of reliability, 
descriptions of the gaps or inconsistencies will be presented. 

d. To act as a means for publishing miscellaneous “‘bits and pieces” of statistical 
information obtained in connection with the census or by other agencies in their 
statistical activities that do not seem to fit into more formal publications. 


III. Posstnpue PROGRAMS FOR THE FUTURE 


A. THE BASIS FOR PLANNING THE 1953 CENSUS PROGRAM 


Throughout the planning stages, groups and individuals representing shippers, 
carriers, Government agencies, and other potential users were asked for advice, 
both as to the broad areas which needed to be covered and the specific items. 

The surveys described in section II would not cover all of the gaps in transporta- 
tion statistics. Due to the limited time and resources available to prepare for the 
1953 census, no attempt was made to cover such fields as use of private passenger 
vehicles (except on a trust-fund basis as mentioned below), and the entire field of 
urban transportation. Only preliminary plans were made with respect to the field 
of bus transportation. While data for these fields would undoubtedly be valuable, 
the majority of persons consulted assigned top priority to data covering character- 
istics and activities of unregulated trucks and movement of commodities by all 
types of carriers. 

B. PLANNING FOR A FUTURE CENSUS 


As long as the Bureau has the statutory obligation (such as contained in Public 
Law 671) to undertake a census of transportation, the Bureau needs to be ready 
to submit a program whenever called upon. That could be based largely upon the 
program developed for 1953, with whatever modifications that may be developed 
in the meantime. However, since the methods devised for 1953 are new, much 
can be done to improve them and to make them more efficient. Furthermore, 
some aspects of transportation have been untouched. An active program might 
include such things as: 

1. Improvement of present methods by further analysis of test results and con- 
ducting additional small-scale field studies, especially for surveys of outbound 
shipments (traffic flow from shippers), truck ownership, and commodity move- 
ments by truck. 

2. Development of suitable methods for important aspects not yet covered, 
such as statistics on for-hire truck and bus operations (not subject to ICC reporting 
requirements). 

3. Consultation with persons concerned with urban transportation problems 
to determine what, if any, statistics should be obtained to help solve those 
problems, and (if found desirable) development of effective methods for obtaining 
the essential statistics. 
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©, CURRENT AND SPECIAL SURVEYS 


Owing to the rapid changes that have been taking place in transportation, it is 
possible that intensive surveys at 5-year intervals need to be supplemented by 
smaller-scale surveys on an annual or more frequent basis; or selected aspects may 
need to be reviewed more frequently than once in 5 years. 

Current or special surveys could be undertaken readily since all of the methods 
proposed for the 1953 census could be pinpointed to local area studies, or to collec- 
tion of data on specific classes of shippers, types of vehicles, ete. fach survey 
could be undertaken on a small-scale basis to obtain general figures rapidly and 
inexpensively, or on a large scale to get details accurately. 

This raises a major issue as to the proper place for each of the various types of 
activities in the field of transportation, the large-scale periodic census, the smaller 
or more specialized current survey of general public interest, and the still more 
specialized survey sponsored and paid for by users outside of the Bureau. The 
latter are known as trust-fund projects, and have been undertaken in a variet\ 
of field 

In transportation, the current trust-fund activities include motor vehicle use 
surveys in California and Washington, sponsored by the State governments, a 
motor vehicle use study in Detroit, sponsored by the Detroit Metropolitan Traffic 
Study Commission, and surveys of the origin and destination of passenger move- 
ments (all modes of transport) sponsored by the State of California in the cities 
of Bakersfield, San Diego, Fresno, and Stockton. 


Tue SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, April 2, 1954. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator McCarran: In my response of January 6 to your inquiry 
concerning the program for a census of transportation, I referred to the activities 
of the intensive review committee that was established to make an appraisal of 
the entire census program. The essence of the committee’s final report was the 
same as the preliminary statement summarized in my earlier letter. Transporta- 
tion is discussed principally on pages 11 and 49-51 of the enclosed report entitled 
“Appraisal of Census Programs.’’ The exhibits accompanying the committee’s 
report on transportation are presented on pages 309 through 434 of the enclosed 
volume entitled “Exhibits.” 

In brief, the committee recommended a further investigation of the need for 
and feasibility of a census of transportation. I have implemented that recom- 
mendation by continuing a small staff at the Census Bureau for experimental and 
exploratory studies, and by requesting the Under Secretary for Transportation, in 
cooperation with the Assistant Secretary for Domestic Affairs and the Director 
of the Census Bureau, to make a thoroughgoing review and present recommenda- 
tions for further action. 

The complexity of transportation measurements and the necessity to devise 
new statistical collection techniques has raised issues which are not easily resolved. 
Consequently, time-consuming explorations of the many facets will need to be 
undertaken, and opinions and advice of major interests will be sought before 
reaching final recommendations. 

We shall keep you informed of developments in this further review. 

Sincerely, 
Sinctarn Weeks, Secretary of Commerce. 


Senator McCarran. The Secretary has indicated in his letters that 
he feels this matter should be further studied by the small but excel- 
lent staff in the Bureau of the Census which has been engaged in 
developing techniques for the taking of this census. This is also the 
recommendation of the intensive review committee which was ap- 
pointed to make an appraisal of the census programs. 

At page 11 of their report they state in part as follows: 


That the Transportation Division, Bureau of Census, be maintained temporarily 
with a small staff to continue exploratory and experimental work until such time 
as a decision is made on the disposition of the transportation census program. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that there are no funds in 
the 1955 budget for a census of transportation, | am most anxious that 
this small staff be continued so that the valuable work done to date in 
this field will not be lost. I believe that there is widespread interest 
in this census and that the demand for taking the census on a regular 
basis will be such in the near future that this pilot work will be abso- 
lutely essential. 

Mr. Secretary, | should like to have your comments on this matter 
and your assurances that this small staff will be continued. 

Secretary Werks. Senator, we are planning to continue that small 
staff. 1 would like Mr. Murray to comment on the census itself. 
The Watkins committee recommended no further request for funds to 
complete the thing at the present time but did suggest that we continue 
the study and that if eventually it is decided that it is not a practical 
matter to get this census that then statutory requirements be re- 
pealed, but of course as long as the statutory requirements are there 
they are there, but it is as I understand it, and I think the Watkins 
committee brings this out, it is a complicated business to take care of. 

Do you want to comment, Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Murray. I think Mr. Teetor, Assistant Secretary for Domestic 
Affairs is the proper person. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF WATKINS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Terror. The Watkins Committee came forward with a report 
on this particular thing saying that they felt it should be referred back 
to the Department of Commerce to study it within its own group with 
the Transportation Department of the Department of Commerce 
and with the Secretary and the Census. That recommendation as 
you know came through rather recently from the Watkins committee. 
We have not yet had a meeting in the Department of Commerce to 
determine what to do with that, but it is to be scheduled very shortly 
now, and then it will be studied by Mr. Murray and by the Secretary 
and the Census and the decision will be made whether it is a plausible 
thing to do and as to the work and expense that it will cost. 

Senator McCarran. Well, you have a statute providing for the 
taking of a transportation census, is that correct? 

Mr. Terror. | think that is correct. 

Senator McCarran. The way to defeat a statute, of course, is not 
to implement it with funds. Is that vour object, to defeat the statute? 

Secretary Werks. No, that is not the object, Senator. 

Mr. Terror. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that my observa- 
tion is that the Transportation Division of the Department of Com- 
merce seems to have forgotten, especially Mr. Murray, that he is not 
the source of the law. He seems to have forgotten that the Congress 
of the United States is the source of the law. Last year he defeated, 
willfully defeated, the will of Congress by refusing to appropriate or 
consider an appropriation for the airport program that was set up 
specifically by statute. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF LEGISLATION 


Now he is going on trying to defeat the will of Congress in carrying 
out this transportation census by refusing to make appropriation for 
it. There is no more effective way in the world to defeat a statute 
than to fail to implement it with proper funds. 

Secretary Weeks. Of course, Senator, we do not recommend appro- 
priations to Congress; it is all a portion of the President’s budget. 

Senator McCarran. You recommend appropriations. ‘The appro- 
priation recommendation comes from your Department in the first 
instance to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Secretary Weeks. We have had an exhaustive study made of this 
whole census operation. It is here in this: appraisal of census pro- 
grams. We have not felt that as a result of expert advice which we 
sought and the list of those who advised us here is in the report, that 
we were ready to proceed with this particular project. 

Now if the Congress wants to vote the money, that is their pre- 
rogative. If they vote it, we will spend it. 

Senator McCarran. Congress provided for the facilities. It was 
up to you to see that a proper budget was fixed up to carry out the 
will of Congress, and that you did not supply. You neither supplied 
it last vear nor this vear. 


SITUATION ON CENSUSES 


Mr. Worruy. Mr. Chairman, according to the substantive law, 
the census of transportation together with the census of business 
and manufactures and mineral industries was to have been taken in 
fiscal year 1954. In accordance with that law our Department re- 
quested and the Bureau of the Budget approved an appropriation 
to take a census of transportation in the current fiscal year. That, 
however, was thrown out, that appropriation was not allowed for the 
census of transportation just as it was not allowed for the census of 
business and manufactures and mineral industries, but we did make 
our appropriation estimate and our request as required by law. 

Senator McCarran. It was not allowed by whom? 

Mr. Worruy. By the Congress. 

Senator McCarran. Did you come to the Congress with an appro- 
priation? 

Mr. Wortuy. We did, sir, last year. 

Senator McCarran. You are speaking now of the transportation 
census? 

Mr. Worrny. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. How about the airport appropriation? 

Mr. Worrny. That, sir, is another matter, but on the census of 
transportation we did request an appropriation in fiscal year 1954 as 
required by law. 

Senator McCarran. Are you going to request it again this year 
or are you only requesting for a skeleton staff? 

Mr. Worruy. The Watkins committee—— 

Senator Magnuson. Who is the Watkins Committee? 

Secretary Werks. We called in a committee of experts in this field. 
Dr. Watkins is connected with Dun & Bradstreet. 

Senator Magnuson. They were appointed by you to make a study? 
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Secretary Werks. They were appointed by me to make a study of 
the census operation, to find out what census was good and what was 
bad and what was needed and what was not needed. At the close of 
their study which lasted about 6 months they made their report. 
They consulted business organizations and trade associations all over 
the country, and got a te rrific amount of evidence. 

Senator Maanuson. That was the whole field of census work? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. But Congress had directed a specific trans- 
portation census? 

Senator McCarran. That is correct. The Watkins Committee 
superseded Congress, I think. 


TRANSPORTATION CENSUS 


Mr. Worruny. I think the record will clearly show that we requested 
money for a census of transportation in the 1954 fiscal vear which 
was the year in which it was required to be taken by law. Sub- 
sequently that money was not appropriated by the Congress. 
Subsequent to that we had the benefit and study of the Watkins 
Committee, and the Watkins Committee made a very strong recom- 
mendation for the restoration as quickly as possible of the censuses 
of business, manufactures, and mineral industries. 

Senator Magnuson. Why would you ask for it now? 

Mr. Worruy. That is not now before this committee. 

Senator Magnuson. Why? 

Mr. Worrtnuy. Because it requires a change in the law to permit us 
to take it a year late, and there is such a bill now before the Congress. 

Senator Maanuson. I see. 

Mr. Wortnuy. Permitting us to take those three censuses. 

Senator McCarran. Transportation? 

Mr. Worruy. In the case of transportation census there is an area 
of doubt, and it was recommended that there be further study to 
determine what the policy should be and what policy we should 
recommend to the Congress. 

Senator Magnuson. But Congress said you should take the 
transportation census, the policy is laid out. 

Mr. Worruy. In this fiscal year, but there was not money appro- 
priated for it. 

Senator Magnuson. Your contention now is that because this did 
not happen last year although directed for the reasons you gave, that 
you would have to have a change in the law making it 1955 instead of 
1954 so that you might ask for the money now under the direction? 

Mr. Worrny. That is right. 

Secretary Weeks. Congress actually had called for a census of 
business, manufactures, and mineral industries in 1954. 

Senator Maenuson. For the whole thing, I thought. 


WATKINS COMMITTEE REPORT ON TRANSPORTATION CENSUS 


Secretary Werks. Yes; and everything else. I would like to read 
you, if I may, what this committee says about this transportation 
census. 


The committee recognizes the broad and intense interest in more and better 
data on transportation but does not find sufficient evidence and feasibility and 
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essential need or use to justify the proposed census of transportation being carried 
out. We are concerned particularly as to the expressed doubts as to feasibility. 
Although considerable experimental work and paneise have already been done 
by the Transportation Division of the Bureau of Census in measuring traffic flow, 
and so on, it is the view of this committee that this experimental testing of these 
techniques should be continued. 

Senator Savronstauut. This Watkins Committee consisted of 9 
people and a secretary and then you had a panel on transportation 
consisting of about 32 or 34 more people who I assume made recom- 
mendations to the full Watkins C ommittee, is that correct? 

Secretary Weeks. That is right. 

Senator SaLTonsTaALL. You had a panel on transportation? 
Secretary Werks. We had, you understand, Senator, a budget 
last year. This committee sitting here turned down the recomme nda- 

tion for the appropriation. 

Senator Magnuson. Was it this committee or the House? 

Secretary Weeks. I think it was both. 

Senator Magnuson. I think the House turned it down first, and 
we did not restore it. 

Secretary Werks. You did not restore it; that is correct. 


BDSA FIELD OFFICES 


Senator McCarran. Mr. Secretary, | note that the appropriation 
for the Field Office Service is now included with that of Business and 
Defense Services Administration. I note further that the House has 
reduced the request for this bureau by $1,230,000 below the budget 
estimate and state in their report that the amount allowed is only 

$500 below that provided for the current fiscal year. However, | 
further note that this bureau did not get started until October 1, 
1953. In the House report they state that the amount for the Field 
Office Service for 1954 was $1,715,000, although your justifications 
show that the field offices received $1,965,000, and that your request 
for 1955 is for the same amount. 


NEVADA FIELD OFFICES 


[ am wondering about the four smaller field offices, namely Reno, 
Albuquerque, Phoenix, and Cheyenne. As you know, there has been 
much discussion about these offices in the past. I was heartened by 
the fact that the House committee, at least from their report, seems to 
feel that these four offices should stay open. With that I whole- 
heartedly agree. Please give me your views on this matter. 

Secretary Weeks. We have a recommendation for fiscal 1955 that 
includes the operation of those four offices. 

Senator McCarran. Nothwithstanding the House action? 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, you recommend that they 
remain open? 

Secretary Werks. We expect to keep them open. 

Senator SaLToNsTALL. Have you any further questions? 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 


Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman, I should like to raise a matter 
with the Secretary which I have given considerable thought to. This 
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refers to the Washington National Airport. This situation is unique 
in that most airports are owned and operated by municipalities. The 
District of Columbia is a municipality owned by the Federal 
Government. 

What I propose here is that careful consideration to the possibilities 
of operating the Washington National Airport as a Government cor- 
poration. It is in fact a business and has been efficiently run over 
the years, always, I believe, returning a profit to the Federal Treasury. 
I have heard the Secretary state many times that he believes that a 
Government agency should not be in business, and it makes even 
more sense to me to say that an agency such as CAA should not be 
in business. I am not being critical of the present operation, but 
feel that a better job could be done if the Washington Airport was to 
be made a Government corporation. 

[ should like to have your comments on this, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Weeks. That is what we are asking for, Senator. 

Senator McCarran. That is what | understood. 

Secretary Weeks, That is what we believe; that we cannot help 
but get a better operation if you give the responsibility to a man 
running his business and trying to do as good a job as possible. 
1 am very much for it. 


BUREAU OF BUDGET VIEWS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Senator McCarran, perhaps it would be 
appropriate if I read in what the Budget says on that subject on page 
440 because it is very brief. 

The Washington National Airport is operated to provide terminal facilities for 
Washington, D. C. It is estimated that the realized revenues will be $1.8 million 
in 1954. Legislation is being prepared to incorporate this activity in 1955. 
Accordingly, no estimate has been included for this appropriation. The program 
for 1955 will be ineluded in a business-type budget to be transmitted as a supple- 
mental estimate after enactment of the proposed legislation. 

That is just along the lines you suggested. 

Senator Magnuson. What do you mean by Government corpora- 
tion? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. There are a number of Government cor- 
porations like the Export-Import Bank. 

Senator Maanuson. In other words, like we run the Virgin Islands 
Corporation? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Secretary Weuks. Or like we ran the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion. They take the receipts and pay their bills. Presumably they 
will take in enough to pay their expenses. 

Senator SatronstTaLy. Are there any further questions, Senator 
McCarran? 


POLICY ON TRANSPORTATION REGULATORY AGENCIES 


Senator McCarran. Yes, Mr. Chairman. As you and the mem- 
bers of the committee know, from time to time we have gone into the 
matter of intervention by the Department of Commerce in the 
proceedings of the transportation regulatory agencies. 1 should like 
to have furnished for the record a statement of the present Depart- 
ment policy on this matter together with a detailed breakdown of each 
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type that the Department has intervened. This list should show date, 
reason, which should be in detail, the regulatory body, a brief sum- 
mary of the question before the regulatory body, the name of the case, 
upon which side of the question did the Department support, and the 
outcome of the case with particular regard to the findings of the regu- 
latory body in connection with the agruments advanced by the 
Department. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Can the Secretary furnish such a record? 

Secretary Werks. I would be glad to. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Without objection then, the question of 
Senator McCarran will be answered for the record by the Secretary. 

Secretary Wrerxs. You want it for the record, Senator? 

Senator McCarran. I would like to have it for the record. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Since January 20, 1953, the Department of Commerce has intervened in no case 
before a transportation regulatory. agency. The policy of the present core, 
tion of the Department regarding such intervention has been stated publicly ¢ 
number of times, but for convenience I quote from an address made before the 
chamber of commerce in Washington, D. C. on April 28, 1953, by the Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation: 

‘* * * may Temphasize that we have no desire to absorb the economic regula- 
tory functions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
or the Federal Maritime Board. In fact we do not propose to intervene in the 
deliberations of these agencies except and to the extent that the interests of the 
Department are directly involved. However, if it appears appropriate we shall 
report to Congress any points of conflict that we may find to exist between regula- 
tory and promotional objectives of a national transportation policy.” 

This policy was substantially reiterated during the testimony of the Secretary 
of Commerce before the Senate Appropriations Committee on Monday, April 5, 
1954, as follows: 

““May I add that it is not the policy of the Department to interfere with the 
functions of the transport regulatory agencies. Our interests are limited to issues 
which affect my statutory responsibilities or require the attention of the President 
and the Congress.” 

On Wednesday, April 7, 1954, the Under Secretary of Commerce for Transpor- 
tation testified as ee 

‘“* * * over a year ago I issued instructions that this Department was not to 
intervene in indivi tg al cases before regulatory agencies.” 

The policy statements mentioned above have been rigidly adhered to and the 
Department has not intervened in any case before any transportation regulatory 
commission. 

Representatives of the Department have appeared before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on two occasions, but not for the purpose of intervening. 

On August 21, 1953, the Department filed a petition before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requesting that body to permit the transfer of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation to private interests. This was an action required by 
law to effect the transfer of the Federal Barge Lines from the Federal Government 
to the private corporation which had just completed a purchase agreement with the 
Department. Final approval of the transfer was granted to the Commission on 
December 3, 1953. 

An appearance was entered for the Department of Commerce in the proceedings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in connection with the Post Office 
proposals to increase parcel post rates. However, the Department did not par- 
ticipate in these proceedings nor did it take any position relative to the issues before 
the Commission. 


Senator SatronsTatu. Any further questions? 

Senator McCarran. No. 

Senator Magnuson. We have not taken up the CAA yet, have we? 

Secretary Weeks. That will all be taken up. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Today we have the Secretary, and tomorrow 
morning, at the next meeting we will have the details. 
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SHEMYA AIRPORT 


For the record, Mr. Secretary and Senator Magnuson, the Chair 
understands that the question of Shemya Airport will be answered 
when the Civil Aeronautics Administration comes before the com- 
mittee. 

Secretary Wererxs. No, not when they make their appearance 
within the next day or two, but we will try to have the answer before 
the bill is marked up. 

Senator Magnuson. It either involves that or a supplemental, and 
it is a matter in which seven Senators on the full committee are deeply 
interested. 

WEATHER BUREAU 


One more question. Is the Department satisfied with what they 
got for the Weather Bureau? There was no reduction from what the 
budget gave you, but were you satisfied with what the budget gave 
you? The House bill recommends $24,750,000, the amount of the 
budget estimate 

Secretary Weeks. I will refer you to my statement where I speak 
of the committee that we have had studying the Weather Bureau 
operation. 

Senator MaaGnuson. That is in your prepared statement? 

Secretary Werexs. Yes. 1 quote from that statement where 
they say 
This is one Government organization which has been frugal to the point of dimin- 
ishing returns. 

Senator Macnuson. I was going to say because I do not know 
why it is that every time they want to effect an economy they pick 
on the poor Weather Bureau, and they consolidate offices. The 
farmers in my State now get their weather from San Francisco in- 
stead of having the Weather Bureau up there where they can use it. 
It seems to me it is always false economy but they are always picking 
on the Weather Bureau. 

Senator SaLronstTaLu. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Secretary, we thank you for appearing before us. Have you 
any optimistic comments that you can make with regard to the up- 
turn of business? 

Secretary Weeks. I am an optimist on that. 

Senator SaLronsTALuL. There is enough money included in your 
appropriations for that purpose? 

Secretary Weeks. If you grant our request, sir. 

Senator SaLtronstaLL. We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., Monday, April 5, 1954, the subcom- 
mittee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 6, 1954.) 








DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE AND 
THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, FOR 1955 


TUESDAY, APRIL 6, 1954 


UniTep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-—37, the Capitol, Hon. Styles Bridges (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Bridges, Senators Saltonstall and Dirksen. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES C. WORTHY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION; CHARLES L. DEARING, DEPUTY UNDER 
SECRETARY FOR TRANSPORTATION; HAROLD B. CORWIN, 
DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL; AND OSCAR H. NIELSON, DE- 
PARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Chairman Brinegs. The committee will come to order. 

The first matter under consideration will be the matter of the Office 
of the Secretary. For this item the House allowed $2 million, a cut 
of $200,000 below the budget request, and a decrease of $21,000 below 
the 1954 adjusted figure. I understand the Department asks restora- 
tion of the $200,000; is that right, Mr. Worthy? 

Mr. Worruy. That is correct. 

Chairman Bripces. We will now insert in the record the amend- 
ments requested and the appropriation summary statement. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1954 $1, 750, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, defense production activities, Commerce’’. 271, 000 


Base for 1955 J : 2, 021, 000 
Net difference, 1955 over 1954: 


Requirements Difference, 
—— = increase 
By activity | (+) or 
1954 | 1955 decrease 


adjusted | estimate (—) 


Executive direction of the De — . » | $375,000 | $414, 100 +$39, 100 
Departmental staff services. - 4 1, 088, 610 1, 119, 845 +81, 235 
Administrative services... _- : , 607, 390 666, 055 +58, 665 


Gross requirements 2, 021, 000 2, 200, 000 +179, 000 +-179, 000 


Total.estimate of appropriation, 1955 ‘ cons 2, 200, 000 
349 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
(House bill, p. 25) 


(House hearings, pp. 36-64) 
Estimate : i iste ohn $2, 200, 000 
1954 act (including comparative transfer) : 2, 021, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $200,000 in the estimate) 2, 000, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 25, line 14, strike out ‘$2,000,000” and insert ‘‘$2,200,000,”’ the estimate, 
or an increase of $200,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee recommends $2 million for ‘Salaries and expenses’ of this 
office, a reduction of $200,000 in the budget estimate. The amount appropriated 
for this item for the current fiscal year was $2,150,000 of which $400,000 was for 
terminal leave. In addition to the direct appropriation there was a comparative 
transfer from ‘Salaries and expenses, defense production activities’ of $271,000, 
making the amount available for the current fiscal year, exclusive of terminal-leave 
funds $2,021,000. The amount provided in this bill is therefore actually $21,000 
less than the comparable amount available for the current fiscal year.’ 


JUSTLFICATION 


The requested restoration will enable the Office of the Secretary to provide the 
staff and administrative services necessary to support the expanded activity of 
the business area of the Department. The House allowance makes no provision 
for the additional poritions requested, and in fact will require a position reduction 
below the 1954 level. The recent reorganization that established the Business 
and Defense Services Administration provided that the Office of the Secretary 
shall furnish certain staff and administrative services to the BDSA which other- 
wise would have to be provided in the appropriation requested for BDSA. These 
are in addition to the services supplied by the Office of the Secretary to the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce and the Office of Business Economics. Centralizing these 
services in the Office of the Secretary results in operating efficiency and economy. 

The additional position requested for the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Domestic Affairs to assist in administering the programs and activities in the 
business area of the Department cannot be provided within the House allowance. 
\dditional staff must be provided to insure adequate coverage in this important 
segment of the Department. ; 

The estimate makes provision for acditional poritions in the Office of Security 
Control to carry out the provisions of Executive Order 10450. Under the House 
allowance this Office will be unable to accomplish its current workload in the field 
of personnel security and the backlog which has accumulated over the past vear 
will continue to grow Provision must also be made for an adequate staff so that 
this Office might fulfill its responsibilities in the field of phvsical security. 

The Office of the General Counsel has been reorganized so as to assume and per- 
form the legal functions previously performed within the Department and the 
additional legal responribilities continuing under the Defense Production Act, the 
additional responsibilities in the field of business law imposed bv setting up the 
Business and Defense Services Administration, and a more effective legislative 
liaison service to both the executive and legislative branches of the Government. 
The House allowance will not permit the additional positions required to 
strengthen this important staff arm of the Secretary 

The House allowance will not permit the additional positions requested for 
the Office of Budget and Management to provide full-time analvsts for the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the National Bureau of Standards. This Office is 
responsible for budget programing and management, financial programing and 
management, organizational programing and management, administrative man- 
agement and operations audit Accomplishments of this Office in the past year 
have resulted in savings far in excess of the total cost of the Office. 

The amount recommended bv the House does not provide for the two addi- 
tional positions requested for the Office of Publications Management. These 
positions are necessary to handle the distribution of a greater volume of publica- 
tions, including distribution to approximately 800 cooperative field offices. 
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The estimate of $2,200,000 provides for 12 additional positions in the adminis- 
trative services activity. These positions, for the most part, are required to 
service the additional employment requested for the business area of the Depart- 
ment Included in the increase of this activity is the position of safety engineer 
to direct a departmentwide safety program. The requested position will spear- 
head a positive safety program with major emphasis on improving the safety 
record of the Department’s field establishments 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Bripers. Do you want to proceed, Mr. Worthy? 

Mr. Wortuy. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I should 
like to submit for the record. 

Chairman Brings. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES C. WortHy, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as this is my first appearance 
before your committee, | would like to tell you something about the manner in 
which we are trying to improve the management and operations of the Depart 
ment of Commerce. 

I might say by way of introduction that I have come here from a background of 
private business and that my orders from Secretary Weeks are to go as far as 
possible toward introducing and strengthening good business methods in the 
management of our affairs. I think we have made considerable progress—as 
I hope will be evident as these hearings proceed. No one realizes as well as we, 
however, how far we still have to go I can only assure you that our effort 
will continue, 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Administration is the 
center of the administrative system of the Department. This office prescribes 
the policies, regulations, and programs with respect to all administrative and 
management activities. It provides departmental leadership in the fields of 
fiscal management, budget planning and administration, management research 
and planning, organization planning, personnel administration, property and 
supply operations, records administration, publications programs, and security 
programs. 

‘The Assistant Secretary for Administration is responsible to the Secretary for 
providing sucn administrative guidance and counsel as may be necessary to 
achieve the program objectives of the Department in the most efficient manner 
When those objectives require manpower, material, or money, this office devises 
policies and plans and provides leadership to assure that the programs are carried 
out effectively and economically 

When I took over my job on the first of last May, Secretary Weeks’ instructions 
to me were brief: in cooperation with the other officers to review every function 
being performed in the Department of Commerce, to eliminate everything not 
absolutely essential, and to make sure that the functions which are essential are 
performed efficiently and well. I think that’s a pretty good set of orders. 

Note that there were two parts to this directive: review of functions and review 
of operations by which the functions are performed. 

One method we have used in reviewing functions has been to call upon com- 
petent authorities outside of Government to assist.us in evaluating the policies and 
programs of the constituent units of the Department. You will hear more about 
the work of some of these committees as you consider the budget requests of a 
number of our bureaus 

We are trving to enlist the best brains of business and industry as well as the 
pertinent sciences and professions to work with us in assuring that the programs 
of the Department are well conecived and that our necessarily limited resources 
are devoted to the most essential and productive use. 

Paralleling this evaluation of programs is an equally determined effort to ap- 
praise operations to assure that those programs which are essential are executed 
with the greatest possible efficiency and economy. The various bureau chiefs 
and their staffs are working intensively to tighten up their respective operations 
and to eliminate waste and unnecessary costs. Representatives of my own office 
are working constantly with the bureaus to provide professional assistance in the 
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solution of management problems and, where necessary, to apply encouragement 
and pressure for more rapid progress 

We are also making fairly liberal use of outside management engineering firms. 
The situation in which we find ourselves makes this approach especially appro- 
priate, for it enables us to bring a fresh point of view to bear on established ways 
of doing things and to cover a great deal of ground in a minimum length of time 

Beyond all this, we are seeking by all means possible to enlist the interest and 
the efforts of the people themselves The experience of industry had demon- 
strated that without the cooperation of employees no amount of exertion at the 
top can produce desired results What is true in industry is even more true in 
Government. 

It comes down simply to this: aside from evaluating major programs and func- 
tions, where the chief considerations are matters of policy and perhaps of, philos- 
ophy, the people who are in the best position to know where economies and short- 
cuts are possible are those close to the work—such as division and section chiefs 
and those actually doing the work, the employees themselves. 

We are trying to enlist the aid of every employee of the Department of Com- 
merce in finding better and more economical ways of performing the work of the 
Department. We are revitalizing our suggestion system and our program of 
incentive awards. There are limits to what we can provide in the way of mone- 
tary incentives, but we are making maximum use of what industry calls ‘“non- 
financial incentives.” 

Above all, we are trying to develop an economy mood throughout the Depart- 
ment. We are trying to get across the idea that the people themselves have as 
great a stake in efficient operations as the higher levels of management—actually, 
in personal terms, an even greater stake. 

The logie of the situation is fairly compelling. Unless employees at all levels 
cooperate in streamlining effort and eliminating waste, the urgent necessity for 
reducing expenditures will require a more drastic reduction in personnel and 
programs than might otherwise be necessary or desirable. 

It comes down simply to this: eliminating or curtailing programs cannot 
accomplish all that is necessary in the way of economy. Even after all non- 
essentials have been cut away, if we are to do the things that have to be done but 
within a cost figure that will make a balanced budget possible, we will have to 
have the interest and help of the only people who really know how the corners 
can be cut and the waste effort avoided: the employees themselves. 

lo this end, we are constantly talking economy. And we’re talking economy 
not in big, broad terms but in little and—individually—almost insignificant terms. 
We're trving to get across the meaning of a statement attributed to Budget 
Director Dodge: ‘There’s no such thing as a small saving.” 

We’ve found that if we talk to people about millions or even thousands of 
dollars we waken no response; few people can see any possibility on their jobs or 
in their offices of any savings of such magnitude. But if we talk about small 
savings a great Many people can see similar opportunities in their own work, and 
if we recognize and commend small savings, they are likely to be on the lookout 
for them and to come forward with them. The cumulative effect can be very 
great indeed. 

It takes time, of course, to create an economy mood on any broad basis. But 
as people are learning—from their own and their fellows’ experience—that the 
new administration is interested and that efforts to reduce expenses will be recog- 
nized, interest is gradually developing and we hope in due course will be running 
at full tide. 

This suggests the basic importance of emplovee morale, not only to economical 
operations but to management in its broadest sense. Morale is important in 
industry; that’s one thing industry has learned, often the hard way. I venture 
the thought, however, that morale is even more important in Government than 
in industry. 

In industry, management has a system of rewards and punishments by which 
it can encourage and channelize the efforts of its employees. By comparison, 
the Government administrator is severely restricted in the extent to which he 
ean reward people for meritorious work or discipline them for mediocrity. Under 
these circumstances, the only resource the Government administrator has is the 
freely given loyalty and support of his employees. He can’t buy that loyalty 
and support, and he can’t compel it; all he can do is earn it. 

It’s not too much to say, I think, that Government runs on morale. Without 
fairly high levels of morale, there can be little achievement, let alone efficient 
operation. 
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Recognizing this fact, we are giving increasing attention to problems of morale 
within the Commerce Department. We are trying to straighten out problem 
situations and to emphasize constantly to supervisors and executives at all levels 
the importance of morale and the kinds of things they need to do to improve it. 

Another step we are taking—a step already well underway—is the installa- 
tion of an improved executive placement program. As in other things we are 
doing, we are patterning our efforts on this score after those of private industry 
Our aim is to make sure that every key position in the Department is filled by the 
best qualified person available. 

Among other things, we are carefully evaluating all people now in key positions 
in the Department, as well as all those who appear to have potential for higher 
responsibility. Where we find weaknesses, we are taking necessary action 
Where we find abilities that are not being fully used, we try to work out a better 
placement. Where we find people with potential for further development, we 
set up training plans to help them realize that potential. Above all, we are try- 
ing to establish an organized and orderly process for filling key positions to replace 
the haphazard and inefficient process which has hitherto prevailed. In doing 
all this, we should not only improve the management of the Department but 
make a real contribution to improved employee morale. 

The need for an adequate executive personnel program is at least as great, and 
probably greater, in the Federal Government as in private industry. A mistake 
made by a high-level executive in private industry may have serious consequences 
for his particular firm, but the consequences are likely to be limited to that firm. 
A mistake made by a higher-level executive in the career service is likely to have 
very widespread ramifications and may possibly affect the lives and fortunes of 
millions of people. The American people have a tremendous stake in seeing that 
the Federal Government has an adequate means for finding, training, and advanc- 
ing people with the high orders of ability that the Nation requires. 

We are also working to improve the organization of the Department and its 
constituent units. Here again we are drawing on the experience of private indus- 
try which has demonstrated that the way an organization is set up not only deter- 
mines its efficiency but has a profound influence on the morale of the people in it. 

We are trying to simplify organization structures, to eliminate unnecessary 
levels of supervision, and to rearrange the grouping of activities into more effective 
patterns. Above all, we are trying to achieve a larger measure of decentraliza- 
tion, to push authority and responsibility as far down into the organization as 
possible. We think that by these means we can eliminate vast quantities of red 
tape and greatly improve efficiency of operations. 

So much for the overall philosophy and broad programs of the administrative 
areas of the Department. I should like to turn now to our budget estimates for 
the Office of the Secretary for fiscal year 1955. 

The estimate for the Office of the Secretary provides for an increase of $179,000 
over the adjusted appropriation for fiscal year 1954 of $2,021,000. The estimates 
include an increase of approximately $39,000 for executive direction of the 
Department, $81,000 for departmental Staff Services, and $59,000 for Adminis- 
trative Services. 

The Secretary has established a strong top management staff and has placed 
responsibility for administering the functions and activities of the Department 
with his immediate Under and Assistant Secretaries. The increase for executive 
direction will provide one additional position in the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Domestic Affairs as well as full-year financing of positions filled for only a 
part of fiscal year 1954 in several of the other secretarial offices 

The personnel in the offices comprising the Staff Services activity provide the 
assistance required by the Secretary, the Under Secretaries, and the Assistant 
Secretaries in directing the operations of the Department. They furnish the 
day-to-day supervision and coordination of the widely diverse activities of the 
Department and the research and study needed to enable the top officials to repre- 
sent the Department, to develop new programs and policies, and to analyze the 
effectiveness of existing programs. The requested increase for this area provides 
for additional personnel in the Office of the General Counsel, the Office of Security 
Control, the Office of Budget and Management, and the Office of Publications 
Management. The additional positions are necessary to allow for increase in 
duties and added workload in connection with the Business and Defense Services 
Administration in the Offices of the General Counsel and Publications Manage- 
ment; the increased workload occasioned by Executive Order 10450 in the: Office 
of Security Control; and the necessity of providing full-time analyst coverage in 
the Office of Budget and Management. 
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The Administrative Services activity combines the functions of the Office of 
Facilities Operations and Management and the Personnel Operations Division. 
Both units provide centralized operational services in their respective areas of 
operation to the Office of the Secretary, the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, and the Office of Business 
Economics. The Office of Facilities, Operations and Management also provides 
certain services and facilities to other bureaus in the Department and is responsible 
for the supervision and direction of administrative services and facilities through- 
out the Department. The increase of 12 positions for this activity is required 
for the most part to service the additional requirements of the Business and 
Defense Services Administration and the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. One 
of the additional positions requested is that of a safety engineer to spearhead a 
departmentwide safety program. Records indicate approximately 89,000 man- 
days lost in 1952 due to accidents; even a modest accident rate reduction resulting 
from a positive safety program will more than offset the cost of this position. 

The House reduced the estimate to $2 million or $21,000 below the current vear 
level. This allowance will require reduction from the present employment level 
and will not permit the additional positions required to service the business area 
of the Department, the two positions required for the Office of Budget and 
Management, or the new positions necessary to process the increased workload in 
the offices of the General Counsel and Security Control. This area of the Depart- 
ment has been responsible for the review of the budget for the Department and its 
effectiveness can be measured in the reduction of a full-time permanent positions 
for the appropriations included in the request from 43,686 in fiscal 1953 to 35,952 
in fiscal 1954 and 32,660 in fiscal 1955. I should like to submit for the record, 
at this point, a comparison of employment and salary costs for the fiscal years 
1953, 1954, and 1955. 

While it is true that an increase is requested for this appropriation, it should 
be recognized that efficiency and economy has resulted from the activity of this 
top management staff and further substantial reductions in the operations of the 
several offices and bureaus can be achieved with a very modest increase in this 
appropriation. 

It is significant to note that 73.5 percent of the total obligations for fiscal year 
1955 pays for grants to the States and subsidies to ship operators which are 
required by law and which cannot be reduced by the Department. The remain- 
ing 26.5 percent of the obligations, which in a sense may be called controllable, 
have been reduced by approximately $25 million, or 10 percent below the 1954 
estimate. I have an exhibit which details the total obligations of the Deparvument 
for fiseal years 1954 and 1955, and, with your permission, I should like to submit 
it for the record. I should also like to comment at this point, that in reducing 
the estimates of the Department the emphasis has been to reduce administration 
costs and retain as high a program level as possible. I believe we have succeeded 
in this effort as evidenced by the ratio of administration costs to total obligations. 
In fiseal 1953, the percent of administration costs to total obligations was 4.6 
and was reduced to 4.1 and 3.7 for fiscal vear 1954 and 1955, respectively. 

I should also like to eall to your attention a language change in the general 
provisions of the Department. This new language would authorize the Secretary 
to transfer between the purely administrative appropriations of the Department 
an amount not in excess of 5 percent of the transferring and/or receiving appro- 
priations. As you know, we are faced with unforeseeable contingencies from time 
to time such as wage-board increases, increased printing costs, and costs for pen- 
alty mail, which force the Department to return to the Congress, via the supple- 
mental route, for additional appropriations or else reduce program levels that 
have previously been approved by the Congress, in the regular bill, in order to 
absorb the additional costs. This provision would authorize the Secretary to 
transfer funds from any administrative appropriation to cover such costs and 
would, I believe, in the long run, save the Government money. 

This provision would not increase the appropriations to the Department, and, 
of course, before any transfer could be made under this provision the Department 
would first have to receive the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. The language is restrictive in that it provides for only unforeseeable 
contingencies and cannot be used for creation of new functions within the Depart- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for this opportunity to appear before you and will 
be glad to answer any questions you or the other members of the committee may 
have concerning this appropriation. 
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Summary of personal services obligations, 1955 estimates as amended by House 
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Mr. Wortny. I would like to make one or two comments on that 
statement. 


REDUCTIONS IN CONTROLLABLE EXPENSES 


In hjs testimony yesterday Secretary Weeks mentioned the fact 
that we had been able to make substantial progress in the reduction of 
our controllable expenditures. In the year 1953 those amounted to 
$279,852,137. For the fiscal year 1955, this is for the Department as 
a whole, those have been reduced to $204,105,000 for a total reduction 
of 27.1 percent. 

I might say that in achieving these reductions we have done every- 
thing possible to make our savings out of overhead and out of what in 
the retail business we used to call the nonselling expenses, the items 
which do not go directly to the support of programs. Our purpose 
there has been to try to make available to the support of the essential 
activities of the Department as great a part of the money available as 
is possible. This is reflected, for instance, in the fact that our admin- 
istration costs have been reduced from 4.6 percent in 1953 to 3.7 
percent in 1955. 

In money terms that means in round figures approximately $8 
million. There again this money can be devoted to program areas 
rather than to the relatively nonproductive activities of overhead and 
redtape expense. 

RESTORATION REQUESTED 


So far as the Office of Secretary is concerned we are asking for the 
restoration of the $200,000 which was eliminated in the House bill; 
that is to provide increased support in the Office of Budget and Manage- 


ment and increased support of the Office of the General Counsel as 
well as in the Office of Security Control. 

I would be very glad to answer any questions you may have with 
respect to these specific figures. 


RESTORATION PRIORITY 


Chairman Bripexs. Which of these items in the $200,000 for 
which you request restoration would you give the highest priority 
and how would you list the other items in line of priority? I realize 
that you are asking full restoration, and I do not want to alter your 
case. However, the committee has to figure on possible priority 
consideration? 

Mr. Worrtny. I think, sir, if we did not receive all of the $200,000 
which we are requesting and received only a portion of it, we would 
want to pro rate the reduction among these areas for which we have 
requested the increase. We are particularly concerned with the 
question of security control. The Department of Commerce has 
over 15,000 sensitive positions. We are very anxious to maintain a 
maximum degree of security with respect to those positions. 

Chairman Brivces. And that is the reason why you are asking 
for 11 more positions in the Office of the General Counsel and the 
Security Control? 

Mr. Worrny. In those two offices combined. However, the 
additional positions in the Office of the General Counsel have ‘to do 
only incidentally with the security problem. We have with us this 
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morning the Deputy General Counsel, and I would like to have him 
speak to the need for these additional positions in this office. 

Mr. Corwin? 

Chairman Bripges. Proceed, Mr. Corwin. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Corwin. I am the Deputy General Counsel, Mr. Chairman. 
A brief statement of justification for the Office of General Counsel is 
found on page 2 of the proposed amendments to the bill for the Com- 
merce appropriation for 1955 which is attached to the appeal letter. 
The amount of increase requested and allowed by the Bureau of the 
Budget for the Office of General Counsel is $39,100 providing for an 
increase of 5 positions, or an average of 5.7 positions for the next year. 

The proposed increase in the legal staff is part of the change of 
organization of the Secretary’s office whereby the Secretary proposes 
to strengthen the staff of the administrative services immediately 
surrounding him; that is, at that level. Our experience during the 
past year has indicated that this is sound in all respects, both money- 
wise and in provision of services of the type that will give the best 
administration of the Secretary’s office and of the Department. 

Reductions have been made in the legal staffs of the various burcaus 
and offices of the Department. They have already been required 
to be cut, with a view to increasing the staff not only in number but 
in quality at the Secretary’s level and in the General Counsel’s office 
proper. Very substantial cuts have been made in the legal positions 
in the other bureaus, and because of that the Secretary and the Gen- 
eral Counsel feel that they need these increased numbers at the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s level, in order to provide service to the Secretary and 
especially to provide adequate legislative services to the Congress 
to which the Congress is entitled and which we are not now able to 
furnish. 

TOTAL ATTORNEYS IN DEPARTMENT 


Chairman Bripers. How many attorneys do you have in the 
Department? 

Mr. Corwin. In the Department all together I do not know the 
exact number now, but it is something over 150. 

Chairman Brivars. Will you file the exact number for the record? 

Mr. Nietson. Mr. Chairman, I will have that for you in just a 
second. 

Mr. Corwrtn. That is in all offices and bureaus. 

Chairman Brinces. Mr. Secretary, you asked for 12 more positions 
for administrative services to take care of the added workload im- 
posed by the Business and Defense Administration and the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce. Who does the servicing now, and how do 
you charge the cost? 

Mr. Worrny. | might explain, Mr. Chairman, that when the new 
Business and Defense Services Administration was established, 
rather than setting that organization up with its own administrative 
staff, it was determined that that work could be handled more effec- 
tively from a central point in the Office of the Secretary. 

The additional staff which is requested here is to provide the sup- 
port for the larger organization for which we are hoping to secure 
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sufficient appropriations. If we increase the size of the Business 
and Defense Services Administration and the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce and the Office of Business Economics we would need these 12 
positions. 


SAFETY ENGINEER 


Chairman Brinces. What about the safety engineer in the Office of 
the Secretary? 

Mr. Worruy. We hope to add a safety engineer as part of the 12 
people. 

Chairman Bripces. What would he do? 

Mr. Worrny. | was simply amazed when I saw the figures recently 
as to the number of accidents in the Department of Commerce. In 
the last full calendar year for which we have full information at the 
present time, 1952, as I recall those figures, there was something over 
1,800 lost-time accidents during that calendar year, and there were 
18 fatalities. The total monetary cost of those accidents was some- 
thing under $1 million, slightly under $1 million. 


TOTAL COST OF ACCIDENTS 


In industry we have a rule of thumb that you multiply the direct 
cost, the direct out-of-pocket expense, by four to get the total cost of 
accidents. On that basis our accidents are running the Department 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $4 million a year. It is our hope to 
install a modern, hard-hitting safety management program in the 
Department of Commerce. For that purpose we want to establish a 
position of safety manager or safety engineer in the administrative 
staff. 

This individual will work with the bureaus and assist them 
in developing the program. If we could only cut down a quarter, I 
think we can do better than that, but if we do cut down just a quarter 
we will save $1 million a year. 

Chairman Brinats. You state that to achieve a larger measure of 
decentralization you want to distribute the authority and responsi- 
bility as far down into the organization as possible. Would that 
mean increasing or decreasing the staff? 

Mr. Worrny. That would mean decreasing staff, sir. 

Chairman BrinGes. Have you allowed for that in preparing this 
budget? 

Mr. Worrny. Yes, we have; that is one of the ways in which we 
have reduced our administrative overhead from 4.6 percent to 3.7 
percent. It is one of the important ways. 

Chairman Bripegs. Mr. Nielson, do you have the answer to that 
question on the attorneys? 

Mr. Nretson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. In 1954 the number of attor- 
neys, legal employees, in the Department was 199. The 1955 esti- 
mated average number is 192, 

Chairman Brinces. Thank you. Mr. Secretary, I think that is 
all. Do you have anything else on which you would like to com- 
ment? 

Mr. Worrny. I wonder if I might refer back to a point that came 
up in the hearing yesterday? 

Chairman Bripges. Yes. 
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COSTS OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING SURVEYS 


Mr. Worruy. Namely, the authority for conducting management 
engineering surveys. We have 2 authorities, and we have 2 means 
of financing the surveys which we have been conducting. So far 
this year we have contracted for surveys which will aggre gate approxi- 
mately $241,000. Our basic policy in the Department is that when 
such a survey is made the cost of the survey will be borne by the 
bureau which benefits from it and will be defrayed out of the econo- 
mies which the survey makes possible. Our authority for conducting 
such surveys is contained in Public Law 195 under section 303 of the 
general provisions. 

In addition to that authority our appropriations act of last year 
authorized the Secretary to transfer from any appropriation of the 
Department up to $100,000 which could be used to finance manage- 
ment engineeing surveys anywhere in the Department. 


SURVEY OF CENSUS BUREAU 


Most of the surveys that we have conducted have been paid for 
by the bureaus which benefit from them. In the case of the Bureau 
of the Census, however, the economies which would result from the 
survey would not be realized during the current fiscal year, and the 
Bureau of the Census did not have the money to pay for this survey. 
Therefore, we had recourse to the transfer authority, and paid for 
the Bureau of the Census survey in that way, by transfer of funds 
from other units in the Department. 

Chairman BripGes. As a result of these surveys, Mr. Secretary, 
you do not intend to change any of the basic functions or authorities 
of a division of the Department. For example, we have a certain 
bureau or division of the Department for which we make an appro- 
priation, and we do it on the theory that it is going to be conducted in 
a certain manner and with certain functions. You are not going to 
change that setup? 

Mr. Worrny. Mr. Chairman, we will not in any way change the 
legislative intent. The purpose of these surveys is not to deal with 
policies; they are concerned with operations. They are concerned 
with methods for carrying out, effectuating policies. 


1955 SURVEYS CONTEMPLATED 


Chairman BripGers. You have in mind a new type of survey on new 
subjects? 

Mr. Worrny. For the fiscal year 1955? 

Chairman BripGes. Yes, or extension of the current ones? 

Mr. Worrny. No. We think that probably in the course of the 
next fiscal year we will want to conduct some additional surveys. 
We do not believe that we will want to or need to conduct as many 
surveys as we have during the past year. Offhand, we speculate 
that probably about half as much of this kind of activity will take 
place next year. 

Chairman Bripeegs. All right. Concerning these surveys you 
are making, will they have been completed the next time you come in 
for appropriations? In other words, your current surveys are not 
completed yet? 
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Mr. Worrtny. That is right. 

Chairman Bripees. Therefore, we have no way of judging in pass- 
ing on appropriations. I wanted to know whether you cannot so 
expedite them so that the committee will have an opportunity to have 
knowledge of them and pass on them before action is taken on appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Worrny. That is our intent, sir. I might say that this last 
year some of these surveys did not get under way as quickly as we 
would have wished, but it was our first year, there were a great many 
things that we found ourselves occupied with, and as a result we were 
delayed with regard to the conclusions and recommendations of the 
reports on a number of these important surveys. However, we will 
get these under way much more quickly next year. 

Chairman Brinces. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Worrny. I have nothing further, sir. 

Chairman Bripces. You want to keep us sort of current on what 
surveys are going on. 

Mr. Worruy. We will be happy to keep you informed at all times 
as to what surveys we plan to undertake and the results that we secure 
from them. 


NATIONAL BuREAU OF STANDARDS 


STATEMENTS OF DR. A. V. ASTIN, DIRECTOR, AND MERVIN KELLY, 
BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Bripcrs. Now, Mr. Secretary, the Bureau of Standards. 
I understand Mr. Williams, the Secretary, is not here, but he has 
a statement, and we will accept that statement and make it a part of 
the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF UNDER SECRETARY WILLIAMS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the Secretary has proposed a 
budget of $854,220,000 for the Department of Commerce. Of this amount, I 
am directly concerned with $29,315,000, a sum which is requested to cover the 
operations of the National Bureau of Standards, the Patent Office, and the Coast 
and Geodetie Survey for the fiscal year 1955. 

It is the Department’s policy under this administration, to conduct the opera- 
tions of the various bureaus in Commerce so that the effectiveness of our services 
to industry and commerce is steadily increased at a minimum cost to the tax- 
payer. After a very careful review, I assure you the budgets of these individual 
bureaus reflect this policy. 

The National Bureau of Standards budget requests an increase of more than 
25 percent for fiscal 1955 over fiscal year 1954. In the light of this fact, it is 
important that the committee be given a clear statement of the reasons which 
have led the Secretary to this recommendation and to its approval by the 
President. 

In recent decades, and to an increasing degree in recent years the role of science 
and technology in industry and commerce has been becoming important at an 
increasing rate. The technological basis of our expanding mass-production 
economy has become progressively more dependent on the availability of scien- 
tific and engineering ideas and growing scientific knowledge of the physical 
properties of various substances and materials. Moreover, the national capacity 
for effective defense, to the extent that it has its principal roots in industrial 
strength, is also vitally dependent on science and technology. Since the National 
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Bureau of Standards is one of this country’s great scientific institutions the De- 
partment has considered it a matter of particular responsibility to study with 
great care its role in the Department of Commerce and in the national economy 
generally. 

One of the characteristics of scientific activity, particularly of the kind under way 
at the National Bureau of Standards, is that its benefits are directly apparent 
only to scientists and engineers. Because of this fact, there is no ready way by 
which laymen in science such as myself, and for that matter, most administrators 
in the Government generally, can really appraise the value of what the Bureau 
does in any direct way, nor establish satisfactorily that it should do more or less 
in various fields, nor how its programs, or levels of effort in them, should be 
modified. This is a job that can be done soundly and usefully only by men deeply 
trained in modern science and technology and who are aware of their current 
problems and progress in detail. 

Accordingly, in April 1953, the Secretary of Commerce established a com- 
mittee, consisting of some of the leading scientists of the Nation, to make a 
thorough study of “the functions and operations of the National Bureau of 
Standards in relation to the present national needs.” This committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Mervin J. Kelly, of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
the largest physical sciences laboratory in the United States—made a thorough 
study of the Bureau’s programs and of its capacity to carry out the responsibility 
assigned to it by the Congress. I believe that all members of your committee 
have been furnished copies of Dr. Kelly’s report, and therefore, I do not intend 
to review it in detail at this point. However, I would like to call to your atten- 
tion, specifically, the following summary appearing on page 20 of the commiitee’s 
formal report to the Secretary of Commerce, dated October 15, 1953, and I quote 

“From the committee’s extensive study of the Bureau’s functions, its programs 
for discharging these functions, the facilities of the Bureau and its professional 
personnel, as well as from discussions with many scientists and engineers, it has 
reached some general conclusions. The major ones are listed: 

The Bureav of Standards is of vital importance to national strength. 
It is an organization with a splendid record and tradition, internationally 
recognized and respected. 

“3. It is, in general, staffed with professional men of competence, integrity 
and loyalty to the Bureau’s functions and objectives. 

“4. With the increasing range and depth of technology, the need for the services 
of the Bureau of Standards becomes even more important and its functions 
more complex. The accvrate determination of physical constants, the properties 
of materials, standards and standards practices and testing and evaluation pro- 
cedures are ali essential services for our industrial society. 

“5. Since the close of the war, the technology of the Nation has shot rapidly 
forward. The Bureau’s basie programs expanded until 1950 but at a rate beneath 
that justified by the needs. Since 1950 the decrease in basic programs must be 
considered as tragic. The ground lost since 1950 should be regained im the next 
2 fiseal vears and the programs then expanded as detailed studies by the Director 
and his advisory committees find necessary. 

“6. Scientific and technical services to other agencies of Government are im- 
portant responsibilities of the Bureau. In general, the Bureau has discharged 
these responsibilities well. 

“7. The Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission have 
made broad and significant use of the Bureau. Their use of the Bureau in areas 
other than development of weapons is of value to the Bureau in its basie pro- 
grams and should be encouraged. 

“8. The volume of weaponry development work has become large in comparison 
with all other activities of the Bureau. Its relative size and its effect on the other 
Bureau programs make its transfer from the Bureau desirable. 

“9. Other agencies of Government do not make as large use of the services 
of the Bureau as might well be expected. The committee believes that an in- 
crease in the use of the Bureau by other agencies of Government should be en- 
couraged. 

‘10. If the recommendations of the committee are followed, the Bureau should 
be in a position to perform its authorized functions in balance at the minimum 
level for the Nation’s needs within a 4-vear period.” 

The Secretary and his staff have reviewed Dr. Kelly’s report and. its econclu- 
sions with great care. The recommendation that ihe weaponry development 
program be transferred from the Bureau has been adopted as on September 27, 


“7 
‘2. 
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1953. This program together with its administrative overhead, was transferred 
to the Department of Defense. Dr. Kelly personally has been most helpful, 
and most patient, in taking much time to make clear to us the meaning and jus- 
tification of his and his Committee’s findings and recommendations. Your 
committee should know that the Secretary and I, as well as other members 
of the Office of the Secretary at the Department, fully subscribe to the recom- 
mendations of the Kelly Committee. We are all sincerely convinced that it is 
vital to our nation’s progress and security that the work of the National Bureau 
of Standards, in its basic programs, be rapidly and importantly increased to levels 
which, in the judgment of the Nation’s leading scientists and engineers, are 
necessary to assure national scientific and technological progress. 

The Bureau’s budget for fiscal year 1955 is the first of a series in which increases 
in the level of operations of the National Bureau of Standards are expected to be 
requested from the Congress. As the Bureau’s work becomes more adequate for 
the Nation’s needs, it will be continuously kept under review by special com- 
mittees of leading scientists from universities and industry in order that: (1) 
Programs are, at all times, kept in balance with changing national needs; and 
(2) the level of effort exerted by the Bureau on various projects, in various scien- 
tific fields, is properly related to what, in the opinion of responsible scientists and 
engineers who use the Bureau’s services, is necessary to protect the national 
interest. 

A total of $10,200,000 is being requested for fiscal year 1955 to operate the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey as compared with $12,750,000 appropriated in 1954. 
Inasmuch as $750,000 of the 1954 appropriation was a construction item for a 
geomagnetic observatory at Fredericksburg, Va., this request should properly be 
compared with a 1954 appropriation for “Salaries and expenses’’ of $12 million. 
The reduction of $1,800,000 “Salaries and expenses,’ will be effected by reducing 
the number of employees from 1,909 to 1,656, a cut of 253, and revising downward 
all Coast and Geodetic Survey activities. 

The importance of the Coast and Geodetic Survey’s navigational charts and 
survey data are not being minimized to any degree and are fully appreciated. 
Yet, at this time, it is necessary to curtail somewhat the activities carried on as 
a result of their duties as defined by Public Law 373, 80th Congress. However, 
those duties which are absolutely essential to the safeguarding of life and property 
will be carried on. The collection of survey data needed for engineering and 
mapping purposes will also be continued but at a reduced scale in 1955, deferring 
surveys needed in some areas for the present. 

All programs will be adjusted to this lower level and reductions made with a 
view toward minimizing as much as possible the impact on the field of surveying 
and mapping in general. A reduction of $1,108,000 is being made in the activity 
“Surveys and charts for marine and air navigation’”’ and a reduction of $480,000 
in the geodetic control activity. Further reductions totaling $212,000 will be 
made in the other smaller activities. 

Legislatively, the responsibilities and functions of the Patent Office are among 
the most fundamental and important of those within the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Commerce. They stem from article 1, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution, which granted to the Congress the power ‘‘to promote the progress 
of science and useful arts by securing for limited times to authors and inventors 
the exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries.’”” The techno- 
legical development of our Nation has been due in no small part to the American 
patent system. 

For over a hundred and sixty years, the American patent system has encouraged 
the genius of hundreds of thousands of inventors by recognizing the inherent 
right of an inventor to his government’s protection. It has benefited society 
by systematically recording every new invention and releasing it to the public 
after the inventor’s limited rights have expired. By publishing and distributing 
copies of United States patents and making available copies of foreign patents, 
the Patent Office has made available to the public the world’s greatest scientific 
and mechanical library. Over 2,700,000 United States patents have been 
granted to date. 

In addition to issuing patents, the Patent Office has since 1870 been charged 
with the responsibility of registering trade-marks, of which more than 500,000 
have been registered to date. The importance of trade-marks in building up 
industrial recognition and good will cannot be overestimated. 

To perform the functions and meet the responsibilities of the Patent Office 
for the 1955 fiscal year, there is herein requested $11 million. This is $1 million 
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less than the amount appropriated for the current fiscal year. This reduction 
necessitates an increase in the existing backlog of patent applications which is not 
desirable. However, the existing need for expenditure reductions makes this 
necessary. 

I have recently studied the entire program and operation of the Patent Office 
As a result I am convinced that the backlog situation needs to be remedied and 
that major improvements in the patent classification system should be effected. 
Although funds for such an increased program are not included in this budget 
request, further studies will be made looking forward to definite proposals for 
getting the work of this Bureau on a current basis. Meanwhile, I wish to assure 
you that the work of examining applications and related activities will be carried 
out as expeditiously as possible consonant with available funds. 

Another very important factor that has been the subject of a comprehensive 
study, is the need for an increase in the fee structure of the Patent Office. In 
order that the current administration’s policy of having persons or groups receiving 
benefits which are special and different from benefits received by the general 
public, defray their fair share of the cost of furnishing these benefits, legislation 
designed as the basic step in ultimately making the Patent Office more nearly 
self-sustaining has been drafted for presentation to this Congress. 

I have only covered the highlights of the budgets of these bureaus. I would 
like to have the directors of the National Bureau of Standards and the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and the Commissioner of Patents present their budgets to 
the committee in detail. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Chairman Brincss. This calls for a total budget estimate of 
$8,115,000. The House bill provided $6,115,000, a reduction of $2 
million. It is my understanding that the Department is asking that 
the $2 million be restored. Is that the position of the Department? 

Mr. Worrtuy. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Bripces. I would like to insert now in the record the 


amendments requested and the general justifications which have been 
submitted to the committee. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


SuMMARY OF ToTAL PROGRAM BY SOURCE OF SUPPORT 


Each obligation incurred in the conduct of the program of the National Bureau 
of Standards is incurred initially against the working capital fund and is recorce: 
under the cost code number of the project (which is the basie work unit) wl i 
benefits from the obligation. All payments to emplovees for salaries and to 
vendors for goods and services received are made from the working capital fund 
As costs accrue in each working capital fund project, the working capital fund is 
reimbursed from the Bureau appropriation, or working fund or reimbursement 
from another agency, or gift which supports that project. 

The following table presents obligations incurred in fiscal vear 1953 and esti 
mated for fiscal years 1954 and 1955 in the working capital fund. These obliga- 
tions are grouped according to the source from which the working capital fund is 
reimbursed, 
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Obligations 
Source of support and description mere 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 


Bureau appropriation 
1. Basic program related to NBS’ responsibility for 
custody, maintenance, and development of stand 
ards of measurement and for determination of 
physical constants and properties of materials 7, 2 $5, 584, 400 $7, 445, 400 
2. Tests and calibrations for individuals; engineering, 
manufacturing, commercial, and educational insti 
tutior ind State and local governments ! 415, 600 554, 600 


Total financed by Bureau appropriations (the 
1955 amount is as requested in the President’ 
budget , 5, 000, 000 &, 000, 000 


y other agencies 
development, and consulting services on 
cal problems other agencies ? 3% 5, 505, 400 9, 750, 000 
tion, and specifications for other 


, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 
1 financed by other agencies ‘ 7, 705, 400 10, 950, 000 


from foundations, 


"I nization 300 58. 100 40, 000 


isso 


7, 880, 100 23, 763, 500 19, 000, 000 


individuals and pr ipported organizations are required to pay a fee for testing and calibration 
services and the ioneys so received are deposited into miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury rather than 
reimbursing NB ippropriation The working capital fund is reimbursed for the costs incurred in the 
perfo ince of these service vw individuals and privately supported organizations from the Bureau's 
direct appropriations from Conere I'herefore, these costs appear in the direct appropriations and the 
reimbursements to the Government for them are deposited directly in the Treasury Total fees deposited 
in fiscal year 1953 were $334,000. State governments and State-supported institutions are not required to 
pay a fee for tests and calibrations and, accordingly, the costs are charged to the Bureau's direct appro 
priations without any recovery by the Government 

A national physical science laboratory, the Bureau is frequently called upon by other agencies to 
a t them with specialized technical problems related to their program responsibilities The research, 
development, evaluation, and consultative services requested by other agencies and financed by them are 
quite distinct from the b program of NBS which is financed by direct appropriation The decline in 
obligations incurred in pros is supported by other agencies is primarily the result of the transfer of specific 
weapon development progr to the Department of Defense at the end of the first quarter of fiscal year 1954 

Che cost of testing and calibration work for other agencies is borne by those agencies except for some 
fundamental! calibration work which is included in Bureau appropriations 


APPROPRIATION Hisrory 


the manner in which the capacity of the NBS to maintain competence in areas 
of its responsibility has suffered in recent vears is evident, for example, from the 
following table which shows the trend of NBS appropriations for continuing pro 


grams in receit years 


Basic program for fiscal years 1949 Obligations 
In thousands of dollars 


| 
Estimate,| Estimate, 


58 1954 1955 


Research and testins $4, 3 ‘ ; $3, 955 $3,000 | $4, 200 
Radio propagat rn 
ur 2,4 2 7 7 2, 677 2,000 2, 600 


Total Burea | 
ippropriat 7,3 7 , 92% , 632 5, 000 6, 800 
Operations and administration : : 1,000 | 1. 200 


otal Bureau continuing 
programs , ; 7, 797 7 6, 000 8, 000 
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Overall summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1054 $6, 440, 000 
Deduct; Nonrecurring items (relocation of CRPL) 440, OOK 


Base for 1955 


6, 000, 00K 
Net difference, 1955 over 1954 


Requirements Differences 


increase (+ 
By appropriation oa 

or de 
1954 


id justed rss 


Operation and administration $1,000,000 | $1, 200, 000 + $200 
Research and testing 1, 000, 000 1, 200,000 | +1, 200 
Radio propagation and standard 2, 000, 000 2. 600. 000 +600 
Construction of laboratori« 0 115, 000 


Total 6, 000, 000 8, 115, 000 


[otal estimate of appropriation, 1955 


OVERALL SUMMARY OF ORLIGATIONS BY OrnsECT OF EXPENDITURI 


Under the Bureau’s business-type cost accounting system, all obligation 
initially incurred in the working capital fund. This fund is subsequent] 
bursed from supporting direct appropriations and working fund Therefore 
appropriation are charged only with other contractual ervices \ stati 
cally estimated distribution of these charges by object classification is prese 
below: 


Personal service: 57 , 594, 100 
lravel , 764 4}, OOO 
lransportation of thin { 5, 600 
Communication services < { 24, 400 
Rents and utility service } , 81, 500 10 
Printing and reproductior 2 6. 100 { 
Other contractual service 11. 300 514 
Supplies and material ; 397, 200 480). MK 
Equipment 197, 600 476, 200 
Lands and structure 35 833. O74 166. 100 
Refunds, awards and indemnitie 305 200 0K 
axes and assessment 7 11, 700 17, 40% 


rotal obligation 
Adjustments under appropriation 
Saving L2R8 644 
Applied to contract authorization L115. OM 
Prior year balance available 780, 209 638, 774 40. 000 
Balance available in subsequent year +-638, 774 +-40, 000 


8, 040, 000 


Total appropriation or estimate , 232, 000 6, 440, 000 8, 115, 000 
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Overall summary of personal services obligations 


Actual, 1953 estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 
| Em- 
ploy- 
Ay AY AV ment, 
Posi- | erage Cost Posi- | erage -_ Post- | erage Cost Oct 31, 
tion | num tion | num tion | num 1953 
ber ber ber 


Personal services 

Permanent 352) 1 5 937 $4, 440, 300) 1,373) 1, 216)$5, 791, 500 
Other 2 16 76, 800 23 112, 000 
Regular pay in excess 

of 52-week base , a2 16, 900 24, 500 
Payment above basic 

rates ; 60, 100 } . 700 
Excess of leave 

earned over leave 

taken 150, 000 
Payment to other 

agencies for reim 

bursable details 


otal personal 
service 1,352] 1,130) 5, 672,810) 1,057 953| 4, 504,100) 1,373) 1, 239) 6,017, 700 


Since all positions are charged to the Bureau's working capital fund, employment as of a given date 
and positions cannot be identified by supporting appropriations. The above schedule is a statistical dis- 
tribution of personal services for the Bureau's direct appropriations 
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OPERATION AND ADMINISTRATION, NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
(House bill, p. 42) 


(House hearings, p. 87) 
Estimate - - ---- ie 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 42, line 19, strike out ‘‘$1,000,000” and insert ‘$1,200,000,’ the estimate, 
or an increase of $200,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


“The bill includes $1 million for administration, maintenance, and operation 
of the physical plant and improvements thereto. This is the same amount as 
was appropriated for the current year.”’ 


JUSTIFICATION 


‘The total administrative program of the Bureau supplies services in support 
of the conduct of all scientific programs. This appropriation pays for the share 
of these services allocable to the scientific program supported by the Bureau’s 
technical appropriations, research and testing and radio propagation and 
standards, and also defrays the cost of alterations and improvements to the 
grounds, buildings, and general plant facilities of the Bureau. 

In the reduction of $200,000 there is $50,000 for modernizing the facilities of 
the Bureau. These facilities are, in many cases, below reliable operating 
efficiency and now require uneconomical maintenance. 

The rest of the cut pertains to general services in support of the increased 
technical program requested for fiscal year 1955. 


Operation and administration—Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1954 ‘ = ened $1, 000, 000 


Net difference, 1955 over 1954 


equirements : 
Requ _ Difference, 


—— —— increase 


By activity | | oe 
1954 esti- | 1955 esti- Pte 
mate mate _ 


Administration $492, 400 $599, 600 +-$107, 200 
Maintenance and operation of buildings and grounds. 257, 600 300, 400 +42, 800 
Alterations and improvements 250,000 | 300, 000 | +50, 000 


Gross requirements - ‘ 1, 000, 000 1, 200, 000 +200, 000 +200, 000 


lotal estimate of appropriation, 1955 iiodece ‘on Riad 1, 200, 000 


Operation and administration—Summary of estimated obligations 


Other contractual services: 
Actual, 1953 (adjusted) ~ ae $1, 163, 603 
Estimate, 1954 ‘ ‘ sei 1, 000, 000 
Estimate, 1955__- be ‘ 1, 200, 000 


Under the Bureau’s business-type cost accounting system, all obligations are 
initially incurred in the working capital fund. This fund is subsequently reim- 
bursed from direct appropriations and working funds. Therefore, the appropria- 
tion “Operation and administration” is charged only with “Other contractual 
services’? to reimburse the working capital fund for its share of the costs incurred 
in the administrative and facilities programs. 

A statistically estimated distribution of these charges between ‘Personal 
services’ and “Other objects” is presented below. All positions at NVS are at the 
working capital fund level and are not identifiable by appropriation. The posi- 
tions indicated below are estimated as applying to this appropriation. 








10 
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1953 (adjusted) 1954 1955 























| | | | 

Aver- | Aver- Laat Aver- | 

| Posi- age Posi- age . | Posi-} age | . 

ve ; . Cos | | ( 

| tions} num- Cost tions} num. | ost tions| num- ost 
ber | ber | ber 
























Personal services_.. } 156) 130 | $574,885 | 153 | 138 $596, 500 190 | 171 | $736, 200 


Other objects_- } 588, 718 | 403, 500 | 463, 800 





} 


| . | | ~ . 
Total obligations | 156 130 | 1, 163, 603 153 | 138 | 1,000, 000 190 | 171 | 1,200,000 








Administration 


[In thousands of dollars] 






1955 





Organizational unit | 1953 1954 
















Director’s Office $37.4 $38. 3 $33. 7 
Office of Scientific Publications | 72.7 73.3 95. 2 
Staff services_... i ‘ 40.1 63.6 | 72.1 
Accounting . . 79. 6 82.7 91.0 
Personnel , | 45.6 37.9 42.6 
Administrative services 2 86. 0 72.3 71.3 
Supply i | 92.9 80. 88. 6 
Boulder.... 5 43.7 105. 1 





Financed from operation and administration _. 








This activity includes the executive direction and administrative services of the 
Bureau such as the Office of the Director, staff services, accounting, personnel, 
scientific publications, and supply. 






Maintenance and operation of buildings and grounds 






{In thousands of dollars] 












Organization unit 





Administrative services 






Shops 48.5 | 27.2 20.7 
Supply 23.1 18.0 15.7 
Plant operations ’ 155. 4 131.9 123.9 





Boulder 






Financed from operation and administration 














This activity includes operation, maintenance, repair, and protection of the 
Bureau’s physical plant. 





Alterations and improvements 






{In thousands of dollars] 






Organization unit 






1953 1954 1955 











Plant division: 









Cafeteria. 16.8 
Mechanical improvements 264. 3 125.0 | 175. 0 
Improvements and construction - - - » . ae 123. 3 125.0 | 125.0 
: a . | i a - rs . ao 
Financed from operation and administration .. 404. 4 | 250. 0 300. 0 











This activity includes construction and other work required to effect necessary 
improvements in the Bureau’s facilities. The execution of the Bureau’s altera- 
tions and improvements program is the responsibility of the Plant Division. 
This activity is wholly supported by the appropriation “Operation and adminis- 
tration.” 
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MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 








There is $175,000 requested for continuation during fiscal year 1955 of the 
program initiated during fiscal year 1950 to improve the Bureau’s mechanical 
facilities. The program to implement recommendations of the Public Buildings 
Service arose from that agency’s study of the National Bureau of Standards’ 
facilities completed in 1947. This study outlined actions to be taken in order to 
overcome the consequences of the Bureau’s plant not having been adequately 
maintained for many years prior to, and during, the last war. This overhauling 


of the mechanical facilities of the Bureau must be carried out if utility breakdowns 
of major proportions are to be avoided. 

















RESEARCH AND TESTING, 





NATIONAL BurEAU OF STANDARDS 








(House bill, p. 42) 





(House hearings, p. 103) 
Estimate _. $4, 200, 000 
1954 act 3, 000, 000 
House allowance . 3, 000, 000 






4 reduction of $1,200,000 in the estimate) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 












The Department requests the following amendment: 


Page 42, line 22, strike out “$3,000,000” and insert “$4,200,000,”’ the estimate, 
or an increase of $1,200,000 













EXTRACT FROM 





HOUSE REPORT 

















‘There is ineluded in the bill $3 million for this item which supports the basic 
technical functions of the National Bureau of Standards. The amount allowed 
is the same as appropriated for the present fiscal year.”’ 


JUSTIFICATION 





This appropriation supports the program of research related to the Bureau’s 
responsibility for maintaining the fundamental standards of measurement in the 
physical sciences. The program includes the comparison and calibration of 
measuring instruments for industrial, educational and governmental institutions; 
the development of methods and instruments of precise measurement; and the 
determination of physical constants and properties of materials. This work is of 
fundamental importance to technological progress and the maintenance of indus- 
trial and military potential of the Nation. 

During the spring of 1953, the Secretary of Commerce took steps which even- 
tually led to the appcintment of a special committee of scientists to review the 
programs and functions of the National Bureau of Standards in relation to present 
national needs. This committee consisted of several representatives from the 
key scientific and technical societies of the United States under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Mervin J. Kelly, president of the Bell Telephone Laboratories. This 
committee has conducted an exhaustive study of the Bureau and of its proper 
role in the Federal governmental structure and in the national economy. Its 
recommendations emphasize the importance of the Bureau’s work and the need 
to increase its effectiveness as rapidly as possible. More specifically, the com- 
mittee’s report recommends, substantially, as follows: 

(1) The functions of the NBS are of great importance to national welfare; 
these functions necessarily increase in importance as the United States becomes 
progressively more dependent on advanced technology. 

(2) The United States, as an industrial Nation whose economy is steadily 
becoming more technologically complex, requires a National Bureau of Standards 
that is the finest which can be created. 

(3) The impairment, due to loss of adequate support, of the capacity of the 
National Bureau of Standards to carry out its essential technical functions has 
been serious and continuance of such impairment is a danger to national scientific 
progress. 

(4) The capacity of the NBS to perform its basic program functions must be 
increased as rapidly as possible; the levels of basic activities prevailing during 
fiscal year 1950 should be attained in no longer than 2 years. 
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The reduction imposed by the House would continue a serious impairment of 
the Bureau’s competence to carry out its authorized functions. In view of the 
recommendations outlined above, the amendment to restore the appropriation 
to the level of the original estimate is urgently needed. 


Research and testing, summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1054 $3, 000, 000 
Net difference, 1955 over 1954 


Requirem 
nog — Difference, 


By activity | INCrease (-+ ) 
1054 | or de 
) } 
| 
| 


crease (—) 
estimate sa 


Research $1, 206, 500 , 695, 100 +- $488, 600 
Development 660, 860 873, 600 +-212, 800 
resting, calibration, and specifications 663, 100 941, 900 +278, 800 
General scientific services 469, 600 689, 400 800 


Gross requirements +, 000, 000 4, 200, 000 200,000 +1, 200, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955 4, 200, O01 


Summary of estimated obligations 


Other contractual services: 
Actual 1953 $3, 954, 847 
Estimate 1954 3, 000, 000 
Mstimate 1955 1, 200, 000 


Under the Bureau’s business-type cost-accounting system, all obligations are 
initially ineurred in the working capital fund. This fund is subsequently reim 
bursed from supporting direct appropriations and working funds. Therefore, 


the appropriation ‘Research and testing’”’ is charged only with “Other contractual 


services.’”’ The distribution of these charges between ‘Personal service and 
“Other objects” is presented below Al} positions at NBS are at the working 
capital fund level and are not identifiable by appropriation. The position 
indicated below are estimated as applving to this appropriation 


105 


Aver A ver- 
age . Pos ig . Posi Age 
num , tion | num — tion | num 
ber ber ber 


Personal services 77 643 | $3, 301, 708 57 515 | $2, 628, 800 78: 706 $3, 606, 300 
Other objects 563, 139 371, 200 593, 700 


Total obligations 7 643 3, 054, 847 5 KIS 3, 000, 000 7 4, 200, 000 


JUSTIFICATION STATEMENT 


This appropriation supports the basic technical functions of the National 
Bureau of Standards in (2 of its 13 scientific divisions. The scientific competence 
of the National Bureau of Standards as the Federal Government’s principal 
general physical science laboratory has developed from and depends on the 
continuation of the activities in research, development, calibration and testing 
performed in connection with development of improved standards, instruments, 
and techniques of precise measurement supported by this appropriation. The 
Bureau’s work in connection with specifications, development of commodity 
testing techniques, and scientific advisory and consultative services to all agencies 
of the Federal Government is also supported by this appropriation. 

The tabular justification material for this appropriation summarizes the program 
by activity and by organization unit. Following a descriptive statement of the 
work of each division there are references to its accomplishments during fiscal 
year 1953 and some pertinent paraphrases of comments by the Kelly committee. 
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Research 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Obligations 


~——| Increase, 


Organization unit 1955 
vO 


Estimate,| Estimate, 
1954 1955 


1953 


Electricity $33.1 $16 $34. 5 | 
Optics and Metrology 39.3 56. ¢ 58. 1 
Heat and Power 154 100. 6 155.0 
Atomic and Radiation Physics 341 270 347.4 
Chemistry 217 137. § 209. 1 
Mechanics 67.5 75. $ 81.4 
Organic and Fibrous Materials 158. 5 131. ¢ 172.0 
Metallurgy 162 137 171.0 
Mineral Products 204. { 127. 181.9 
Building Technology 151. 78 | 92.0 
Applied Mathematics 75 56 128. 0 
Electronics 36 20 64.7 
Office of Weights and Measures 

Office of Basic Instrumentation 


lotal } 1,206.5 | 1, 695. 


Research.—Investigations of fundamental physical phenomena are conducted, 
and physical constants and properties of materials are determined when such data 
are of great importance to scientific or manufacturing interests. Fundamental 
scientific knowledge is applied to develop more effective use of new scientific and 
technological processes, materials, and equipment. The properties and processing 
characteristics of industrial materials, structures, equipment, and commodities 
are determined. Investigations are made of fundamental physical phenomena 
arising in connection with development of specific technical devices. 


Development 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Obligations 


Increase 
. — 955 
Estimate,|Estimate,| 1% 


1954 1955 | 


i 
| 
Electricity $104 
Optics and Meteorology f 92. 
Heat and Power 2 55. { 
Atomic and Radiation Physics f 4 95 
Chemistry . . ; 27.8 | 154. § 
Mechanics ‘ 7.§ j 91, 
Organic and Fibrous Materials 2 | 

Metallurgy 

Mineral Products 

Building Technology 

Applied Mathematics 

Electronics 

Office of Weights and Measures 

Office of Basic Instrumentation 


Total_..... scédbhbe sbucaeaoed : | 77 | 660. 8 


Development.—Standards of measurement, instruments, instrumentation tech- 
niques, methods of measurement and analysis, and commodity testing techniques 
are developed. New testing devices and special devices for national defense and 
for improvement of technical operations of Federal agencies are designed and 
constructed. Materials and technological processes in fields of importance to 
national welfare and defense are developed. 
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Testing, calibration, and specifications 


{In thousands of dollars} 


Obligations 


Increase, 
Organization unit 1958 
Estimate,| Estimate 
1954 1955 


Electricity -. $61 
Optics and metrology-. 93 
Heat and power § 93. : 
Atomic and radiation physics 4.7 07 
Chemistry... ( 104 
Mechanics 126, 
Organic and fibrous materials 44 
Metallurgy 

Mineral products 

Building technology 14 
Applied mathematics 

F lectronics 

Office of weights and measures 


Total 


Testing, calibration, and specifications.—The Bureau has custody of the national 
standards of measurement, and it compares standards used in scientific investiga- 
tions, engineering, manufacturing, commerce, and educational institutions with 
standards adopted or recognized by the Government. This activity also provides 
for preparation of standard samples, analyses of substances, and similar services 
related to the standards of physical measurement; formulation of specifications 
and standards for commodities and equipment; acceptance and surveillance 
testing of commodities, materials, and equipment for the Federal Government; 
and technical investigative and advisory services related to regulatory or judicial 
functions of governmental agencies. 


General scientific services 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Obligations 


Organization unit 
Estimate,| Estimate,| Increase, 


1954 1955 | 1955 


Electricity ‘ : $22.0 $28.2 | #4 
Optics and metrology 36.6 53. 4 16. 
Heat and power 9.3 25 15 
Atomic and radiation physics 7 : 79. § 
Chemistry 97 
Mechanics 45 
Organic and fibrous materials 83. ‘ 62 
Metallurgy 7 24 
Mineral products 14 
Building technology 

Applied mathematics 4 

Electronics ‘ 2. 5 24. ¢ 
Office of weights and measures : 7 35, 


Office of basic instrumentation } 3 


Total. _.. * ae 645. 7 


General scientific services——A number of scientific services are performed for 
other Government agencies, including compilation and dissemination of scientific 
and technical data, production of substances and materials for specific needs in 


the Federal Government, and operation of special technical installations and 
services. 
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Summary of program by organization unit 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Obligations 
Increase, 
. . 955 
Estimate,|Estimate,| 1%5 
1954 1955 


Electricity é $168 $241.0 | 
Ontic ind metrolog 245 329.0 | 


Heat and power : 250 360. 5 
Atomic and radiat Dp ( ‘ 192 661.0 
Chemistry 153 571.0 
Mechanics { 311 437.2 


Organic and fibrous m r , 311 443.3 
Metallurgy 153 105 
Mineral products : 214 307.0 | 
Building technology : ( 218 205.0 
Applied mathematic : 66 158. 0 
Electronic 5 24 80.0 
Office of weights and measur 65 75.0 
Office of basic instrumentatiotr ; 20 38.0 


lotal obligations 3, 000 4, 200.0 


Rapio PROPAGATION AND STANDARDS, NaTioNAL BuREAU oF STANDARDS 


(House bill, p. 42) 
(House hearings, p. 108) 


Estimate $2, 600, 000 
1954 Act 2, 000, 000 
House aliowance (a reduction of $600,000 in the estimate) 2, 000, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment 
Page 43, line 5, strike out ‘‘$2,000,000” and insert ‘$2,600,000’, the estimate, 
or an increase of $600,000 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


“The bill includes $2 million for this item which supports the Bureau’s basic 
program activities in the fields of radio propagation and in electrical standards at 
radio frequencies. The committee was advised that substantially all of this work 
will be conducted in the new laboratory quarters in Boulder, Colo. This is the 
same amount as was appropriated for the present fiscal year.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


This appropriation supports the work of the Central Radio Propagation Labora- 
tory, which serves as the primary agency of the Government for research in radio 
wave propagation and for the coordination and dissemination of information in 
this field. The Laboratory is also responsible for the development and custody 
of the national primary standards for electrical quantities at radio frequencies. 

The programs of the Laboratory include research in the fundamental physics 
of the atmosphere and the effects of solar and cosmic radiation on radio propaga- 
tion; development of equipment and standards of precise Measurement at radio 
frequencies; calibration of instruments against the national standards of measure- 
ment in this field; and collection, analysis, and dissemination of data enabling the 
prediction of radio propagation conditions. 

The recommendations of the Kelly committee, as set forth in the justification 
for amendment of the research and testing appropriation, are general recommen- 
dations concerning the basic programs of the Bureau and are equally applicable 
to the programs supported by this appropriation. The committee’s more specific 
conclusions concerning the Central Radio Propagation Laboratory are substan- 
tially as follows: 

(1) The Central Radio Propagation Laboratory is one of the finest scientific 
groups in the Government and its operations fall within the legitimate sphere of 
the Federal activity. 
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(2) While the work of the Central Radio Propagation Laboratory is of immense 
importance to industry, it is inadequately supported financially in relation to a 
proper national effort. 

The reduction imposed by the House will continue a serious impairment of this 
Laboratory’s ability to carry on its critically important program. The amend- 
ment to restore the House cut is urgently needed. 


Radio propagation and standards—Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1954 . $2, 000, 000 
Net difference, 1955 over 1954 


Difference, 


By activity increase (+) 
; 1955 or ce 

os crease ( 
estimate 


Research $540, 500 $706, 500 +-$166, 000 
Development 708, 500 942, 800 +234, 300 
lesting, calibration and specifications 27 
wen 


, 800 61, 900 +34, 100 
General scientific services. 3, 200 888, 800 +-165, 600 


Gross requirements 2, 000, 000 2, 600, C00 +-600, 000 +600, 000 


otal estimate of appropriation, 1955 ; 2, 600, 000 


Summary of estimated obligations 


Other contractual services: 
Actual 1953 $2, 677, 267° 
Estimate 1954 2, 000, 000 
Estimate 1955 2, 600, 000 


Under the Bureau’s business-type cost accounting system, all obligations are 
initially incurred in the working capital fund. This fund is subsequently reim- 
bursed from supporting direct appropriations and working funds. ‘Therefore, the 
appropriation ‘Radio propagation and standards” is charged only with ‘‘Other 
contractual services.’”? The distribution of these charges between ‘Personal 
services” and “Other objects’”’ is presented below. All positions at NBS are at 
the working capital fund level and are not identifiable by appropriation. The 
positions indicated below are estimated as applying to this appropriation. 


1953 1954 1955 


Aver- Aver- A ver- 
Posi-| age . Posi-| age . Posi-| age 
. Cos ( ’ 
tion |Num- ost tion |Num- ost tion |Num-| 
ber ber ber 


Cost 


Personal services 353 | $1, 695, 563 325 293 | $1, 348, 800 401 362 $1, 675, 200 
Other objects 981, 704 651, 200 924, 800 


Total obligations... 2! 353 | 2, 677, 267 325 293 2, 000, 000 401 362 600, 000 


Development 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Obligations 
Organization unit 
1953 Estimate,| Estimate,| Increase, 
— 1954 1955 1955 


Central Radio Propagation Laboratory: 
Regular propagation services , 
Ionospherie Research Laboratory-~-._-- 
Systems Research Laboratory -- 
Measurements Standards Laboratory . 


Total. 
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Development.—This is concerned with the development of equipment and 
standards for the precise measurement of electrical quantities at radio frequencies 
and with the development of equipment, systems, and techniques necessary for 
improvement of radio communication at all frequencies. 


Research 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Obligations 


Organization unit | | 
1953 Estimate,|Estimate,| Increase, 


1954 1955 1955 


pra | 


Atomic and radiation physics $14.9 
Central Radio Propagation Laboratory: | | 


$15.0 | 
533.2 | $88.2 


Regular propagation services sa 20.0 $15.0 
Ionospheric Research Laboratory | 556. 7 445. 0 
Systems Research Laboratory i 
Measurements Standards Laboratory 153.1 | 80. 5 | 158.3 | 77.8 


706. 5 166.0 


WOU deddsckanesske ‘ ‘ 744.7 | 540.5 | 


Research.—This is concerned with the fundamental physics of the atmosphere 
and effects of solar and cosmic radiation on it insofar as these phenomena affect 
radio propagation. The long-range improvement of radio communication is 
critically dependent upon progress in this phase of the program. It also includes 
improvement of techniques for the prediction of maximum usable frequencies 
for radio sky-wave transmission, and the improvement of standards, instruments, 
and measurement methods in the entire radio-frequency range. 


Testing, calibration, and specifications 


{In thousands of dollars] 
ae * a4 
| Obligations 
} 


Organization unit | Oe ee ee wr 
Estimate,|Estimate,| Increase, 


| 
| a 
| 1953 1954 1955 1955 
| 


——— . - ——— 


Central Radio Propagation Laboratory: 
Regular propagation services 
Tonospheric Research Laboratory - . . 
Systems Research Laboratory | 
Measurements Standards Laboratory -. $40. 0 | $27 


Testing, calibration, and specifications —This provides for the calibration of 
instruments against the national standards of measurement in this field. 


Rapro PRopAGATION AND STANDARDS—JUSTIFICATION 


General scientific services 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Obligations 
Organization unit St ae ane 
|Estimate,| Estimate,| Increase, 


OF: 
ms | 106 | 1955 1955 
| ; 

| 


— —— ee 


Central Radio Propagation Laboratory 
Advisory services... ....... peal $58.0 $37.7 $37.0 
Regular propagation services ainda ; 123.0 117.0 131.1 
Ionospheric Research Laboratory a ss 678.6 510.3 634. 9 
Systems Research Laboratory_.............-.- ‘ BBB debicud. Hacc bows 
Measurements Standards Laboratory - --- wvartipnvelaataing 68.7 | 58.2 | 85.8 


ete ek aekal shabeaomtii 946. 4 | 723.2 | 888.8 | 
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General scientific services.—This is concerned with the collection of data on 
propagation of radio waves from all parts of the world, both from the Bureau’s 
own field stations and from those of other cooperating laboratories, and with 
the analysis and dissemination of these data for prediction of radio propagation 
conditions. Consultative services are provided other Government agencies, 
especially the Department of Defense. 


Construction of laboratories—Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1954 ae ‘ $440, 000 
Deduct: Nonrecurring items (relocation of CRPL) eS didtianied . ae 440, 000 


Base for 1955_. 


Net difference, 1955 over 1954 


Requirements Difference, 


dadmeeeilei - —~| increase 


1954 esti- | 1955 esti- (+) fe 
mate mate crease 


By activity 


Liquidation of contract authorization | $115, 000 +$115,000 +$115,000 


rotal estimate of appropriation, 1955_........... - 115, 000 
JUSTIFICATION STATEMENT 


The purpose of this appropriation is to finance the costs incurred in the con- 
struction of the Radio Laboratory Building at Boulder, Colo., and the Guided 
Missile Laboratory at Corona, Calif. An amount of $1,540,000 was appropriated 
during fiseal year 1951 for the Guided Missile Laboratory. These funds have 

‘been utilized to remodel and equip a group of buildings at the United States 
Naval Hospital located at Corona, Calif. This laboratory was transferred to the 
Department of Defense in September 1953. 

An amount of $360,000 was appropriated during fiscal year 1951 for the develop- 
ment of the plans and specifications for the Radio Laboratory Building at Boulder, 
Colo. In the same year, contract authorization of $3,915,000 was provided to 
permit the award of the main construction contract. During fiscal year 1952, 
$3,800,000 was appropriated to liquidate the obligations incurred against the 
contract authorization. <A total of $3,895,000 (ineluding $115,000 in contract 
authorization) was transferred to the General Services Administration to cover 
the engineering and construction costs of the building. The General Services 
Administration has informed this Bureau that the entire amount of the transfer 
will be obligated by the end of fiscal year 1954, and has requested that $115,000 
cash to liquidate the remainder of the contract authorization be requested for 
appropriation during fiscal year 1955. In accordance with this request from the 
General Services Administration, the Bureau is including the amount of 
$115,000 in the fiscal year 1955 budget under the appropriation ‘‘Construction 
of laboratories.’’ 

In fiscal year 1954 there was appropriated $440,000 under “Construction of 
laboratories’ to provide for the transfer of personnel and equipment of the 
Central Radio Propagation Laboratory to the Boulder site. It is anticipated 
that the new building will be ready for occupancy about March 1, 1954. 


REVIEW OF WORK 


Mr. Worruy. Mr. Chairman, in the absence of Mr. Williams 
I would like to take just a moment to set the stage. Last summer 
the Secretary of Commerce appointed a committee of distinguished 
scientists to review the work of the Bureau of Standards. That 
committee was headed up by Dr. Mervin J. Kelly, president of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. Dr. Kelly and his committee made a 
thorough and exhaustive review of all the work of the Bureau and 
have submitted their recommendations. 

Our request for increased support for the Bureau of Standards 
is very strongly seconded by the recommendations of the Kelly 
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committee. We have Dr. Kelly with us this morning, and we would 
like to have him present his views and his recommendations to the 
committee. 

As a starter, however, I would like to suggest that Dr. Astin re- 
view with you briefly the basis for this request for an additional 
$2 million. 

Dr. Astin. Mr. Chairman, our justification for the restoration 
of these cuts in our estimates which were made by the House is built 
primarily around the recommendations of the committee which Dr. 
Kelly chaired. We are a national scientific laboratory which serves 
our country’s economy primarily through providing assistance to 
scientists and engineers. Therefore, we were particularly gratified 
to have an appraisal of our operations made by representatives of 
the leading scientific and engineering societies of the country. 


COMPOSITION OF KELLY COMMITTEE 


The committee to which Mr. Worthy referred consisted of nominees 
of nine of the country’s major scientific societies. The National 
Academy of Sciences named the chairman, who was Dr. Kelly. In 
addition, there were representatives such as physicists, chemists, 
mathematicians, and electrical, radio, mechanical, civil, and mining 
engineers. The societies which represent those spec ‘ial categories | 
referred to each named one man to serve on this Committee of Dr. 
Kelly’s. Therefore, to have such competent and high-level appraisal ° 
of our operations was of particular importance to us. They made a 
number of recommendations in their report submitted last October 
which we are attempting to implement. One of them is reflected in 
the size of the budget estimates which we have before us. 

I plan to give some examples of some specific projects we hope to 
undertake, but I think before getting into that in detail it would be 
better if Dr. Kelly gave his summary and conclusions. 

Chairman Bripaggs. ms Kelly, what is your full name? 

Dr. Ketiy. Mervin J. Kelly. 

Chairman Brivees. You are Chairman of the Advisory Committee? 

Dr. Ketiy. I was Chairman of an Ad Hoc Committee that the 
Secretary asked these nine societies to appoint to study the functions 
and operations of the Bureau last March. 

Chairman Brinces. You have made the study and the report? 

Dr. Keiyty. That is right; we made a study beginning early in 
March and continuing on to September. There were nine Committee 
members plus consultants that we appointed in the different areas to 
help us, making a total of about 25 people working on it. We went 
through all of the operations, all of the programs, all of the sites of 
operations of the Bureau and prepared this report to the Secretary 
which was signed by all members and representatives, presenting their 
views. 

BUREAU FUNCTIONS 


In that report we found first that the statutory functions of the 
Bureau as defined in the enabling act passed initially in 1901 and 
revised in 1950, spelled out adequately the functions that a Bureau 
of Standards should have in our increasingly technical world. We 
felt no further legislation was required as authority for it to do its 
basic job. 
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We found further that the level of appropriations for the Bureau’s 
basic functions—that is, money that Congress appropriates each 
year for those functions that are authorized by statute, had run within 
a half million dollars of $8.5 million since 1949 until this last fiscal 
year. At the time we started our examinations they were operating 
at the $8 million-plus level. We found that at that operating level, 
because of the great expanse and scope of the technology, there were 
new areas of technology requiring standardization, measurement, 
knowledge of materials, measuring their physical and chemical com- 
ponents, and so on, that were not being handled because of the size 
of the staff for that work. Knowing of the cut in fiscal 1954 we recom- 
mended that in fiscal year 1955 the same amount be restored. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


We further felt that, in the long-range interests of the country both 
for the civilian economy and for its military strength, support beyond 
the $8 million level should be provided and was so important we felt 
the Nation could support it. We made no specific recommendations 
on that. However, we did suggest standing committees working with 
the Director permanently. These experts, appointed by these nine 
societies, can weigh with the Director and his staff program deficien- 
cies, and by the fiscal year succeeding the present one this committee 
may have completed detailed studies and recommendations for further 
augmentation of the program. 

Our recommendation was very firm that the average level of the 
previous 5 years was a minimum for the Bureau to do a satisfactory 
job. 

We looked very critically at the Bureau’s staffs because, as you may 
remember, the Bureau was under some criticism at the time we found 
that the staff was very able. We are very fortunate in the staff; 
they were doing a competent job. It appears that the big societies 
and the big standardization companies in the country feel that the 
staff had high standing and were competent, 


WEAPON DEVELOPMENT 


We also found very important military programs which the Bureau 
got into during the war for the Department of Defense. With the 
Korean incident certain types of those programs expanded all out of 
bounds for a program to be done in the Bureau, particularly those 
programs that have to do with development of weapons. 

There was the guided missile area for the Navy, quite a large job 
near Los Angeles. Also at the Bureau here in’ W ashington was a 
very big and competently done proximity fuse job. In doing those 
jobs the Bureau was using money that was given to them by the 
military. 

In the middle of our work in July we discussed with Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks and with Under Secretary of Defense Kyes our 
views that these weaponry developments, in contrast with the other 
kinds of services, ought not to be permanently in the Bureau. The 
weaponry projects were getting too large and their place was better 
in the Department of Defense. Both the Defense and the Commerce 
Departments concurred in that. There was no reflection on the 
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people doing that work; it was simply overpowering, in its size and 
scope, the normal function of the Bureau. 

We made an interim recommendation that the weaponry projects 
be transferred from the Bureau and the decision to transfer them was 
made by the Departments of Defense and Commerce in July. That 
was done and cleared up in September, and the personnel and facilities 
were transferred to, and are now operating within, the military. 

However, we did recommend continuation of the many other kinds 
of functions in aid to other agencies of Government that the Bureau is 
doing. There are a number of these, for example, the very fine 
cryogenic work for the Atomic Energy Commission. Programs of this 
kind, that relate closely to the Bureau’s basic program, but are sup- 
ported by funds allocated to them from other departments, should be 
continued. 

We unanimously felt that a restoration of the level of appropriations 
of the previous 4 or 5 years, from 1949 to 1953, was well justified as a 
minimum, and that it should be done. Also that the country could 
feel safe in the quality of the Bureau and of its staff. 

(The following was subsequently supplied:) 

The more significant recommendations of the committee for improvement and 
strengthening of the Bureau are listed here: 

Higher level of activity in the basic programs. 

Modernization of facilities and increased space for basic programs, 

Improvement of organization at the Associate Director level. 

Transfer of weaponry projects to the Department of Defense. 

Continued use of the Bureau by Department of Defense and Atomic Energy 
Commission for nonweaponry science and technical aid. 

6. Continued and increased use of the Bureau by other agencies of Government 
in indicated areas of science and technology. 

7. Decrease in repetitive test operations at the Bureau. 

8. Division of primary responsibility for policy and procedure on commercial- 
product tests between the Secretary of Commerce and the Director of the Bureau, 

9. Increased support of standard-samples program. 

10. Advisory groups to the Director selected from membership in eight scien- 
tific and technical societies 


QUESTION OF WORK DUPLICATION 


Chairman Bringes. The Bell Laboratories, with which you are 
familiar, and other big research centers have laboratories. Is it 
necessary and does the Bureau of Standards duplicate this type of 
work? 

Dr. Keuxy. It does not. There is a necessity for there being 
authoritative numbers attached to physical constants and dimensions 
so that our industry can operate with them as accepted standards. 
For example, our laboratories, as competent and able as they are, 
must check our standards on conductors, resistance, and frequency 
against the standards of the Bureau because those are equivalent to 
the law of the land so that everyone is dealing with the same factors. 


AREAS NOT COVERED BY BUREAU 


All of the Western industrial countries have bureaus of standards 
to do those very things. The areas that I said they were not able to 
operate in now were recent developments such as titanium; they have 
not determined some of its physical properties because they have not 
had the staff go into that. In the area of semiconductors and similar 
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devices, the Bureau’s program is scanty, very scanty for what was 
needed. They are not duplicating; they are doing the necessary 
things that a government of an industrial society must do to maintain 
order. 

Chairman Brioaes. Did you iv your report discuss the fees charged 
as to whether they are adequate, whether they are proper, so that the 
Government of the United States is reimbursed properly for certain 
types of work? 













REVIEW OF FEES CHARGED 








Dr. Keiuy. It was our judgment that a new look at those fees was 
indicated because most of them were at a level before inflationary 
effects on standard samples, for example, and on other services of that 
kind that must be referred to them. We feel it would be in order to 
have an orderly revision upward of such charges. 

Chairman Bripges. Dr. Astin, may | ask, are you going to insti- 
tute as a result of the committee’s recommendation that new look at 









charges? 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir; we have the charges more or less continuously 
under review, but Dr. Kelly mentioned that his committee recom- 
mended the establishment of a series of advisory committees to make 
recommendations to us on the program on a continuing basis. One of 
these committees which is in the process of being established now will 
be concerned primarily with our testing and specification activities. 

When this committee is on the job we will review the whole business 
of fee charges with them. 

Chairman Bripces. Why are not State governments and State- 
supported institutions charged for tests and so on? 

Dr. Astin. Well, this is covered in our basic legislation. 

Chairman Bripers. Are they excluded in the basic iegislation? 

Dr. Asrin. According to the wording of the basic legislation they 
are entitled to free service. 

Chairman Bripars. Will you give us a citation of that, authority 
for that? 

Dr. Astin. We will for the record. 

Chairman Brivass. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
























The following is a quotation of section 8 of the act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 
1449), as amended 

‘*For all comparisons, calibrations, tests, or investigations, performed by the 
National Bureau of Standards under the provisions of this chapter, except those 





performed for the Government of the United States or State governments within 
the United States, a fee sufficient in each case to compensate the National Bureau 







of Standards for the entire cost of the services rendered shali be charged, according 
to a schedule prepared by the Director of the National Bureau of Standards and 
approved by the Secretary of Commerce. All moneys received from such sources 






shall be paid into the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous receipts.”’ 







JUSTIFICATION FOR AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 






Chairman Brinees. Dr. Kelly, coming back to you, they are asking 
for $2 million which the House has cut. Certainly the Senate has to 
have some strong reason for restoration of the cut. In your judgment 
is it vitally needed? 

Dr. Keuty. Sir, I think it is vitally needed. It is my personal 
feeling that the $8 million level that we were operating at since 1949 


15431—54—pt. 1 25 
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was inadequate for the statutory obligations and that restoration is 
vitally necessary. Anything beyond will be carefully studied by 
these new committees. My judgment is to go back to where we were 
for 5 years, and it is vitally necessary. 

Chairman Brinces, Assuming that this is restored or a part of it 
is restored, it does not mean you think that the amount will maintain 
the same level in the future, or provide an opportunity to go into 
more things, and thus to build up the requested appropriations in 
future years? Does it or does it not? 

Dr. Keiiy. It will enable them to cover at least as effectively their 
statutory obligations as they were doing previously. It was our 
judgment that there were areas that they had not been able to get 
to that they should get to. They cannot even operate adequately at 
the previous level without restoring the dollar level to what it was. 
There is in our judgment a need for a much more detailed and critical 
look at the Bureau’s program than we could give. This should be 
done by experts with the Bureau to determine the minimum amount 
necessary for them to do the minimal job that they should do. 


APPLICATION OF CUT 


Chairman Brinces. If this $2 million is restored in whole or in 
part, for what purpose would the increase be used? 

Dr. Ketiy. The explanation as to how Dr. Astin took care of the 
cut I am not familiar with. But undoubtedly in good management 
if the cut is restored, he would apply the $2 million against the pro- 
grams he had going before, and yet, | would not expect that it would 
be applied exactly as it was before. 

Chairman Bripces. Would you answer that, Dr. Astin? 

Dr. Astin. During the current fiscal year we divide the expenditures 
from the appropriation ‘Research and testing,’’ which is typical and 
representative of our work, into four budget categories: Research; 
development; testing, calibration and specifications; and general 
scientific services. "The breakdown in those 4 in the order in which 
I gave them is 40 percent, 22 percent, 22 percent, and 16 percent. 
The ratios with the increase will be almost exactly the same. There 
are minor differences between development and testing if we get what 
we ask for in our budget estimate in 1955. 


DOLLAR VOLUME OF SERVICES RENDERED 


Dr. Ketiy. Mr. Chairman, there is one other point I would like 
to make. The Bureau does 3 to 4 times the dollar volume of services 
for the other agencies that are of a measurement and development 
and engineering character. ‘The NBS is reimbursed for that work by 
moneys coming from other agencies of the Government. 

Now the Bureau will only continue to have competence to do those 
technical and engineering and measurement services so long as it 
has the basic experts on its staff doing the basic program that is its 
statutory obligation. If they are not doing those basic things NBS 
will soon become ineffective in performing the work for the different 
agencies. If NBS is cut too much, it would be a good deal like in 
my laboratories my cutting my research organization so deeply that 
our development and design and engineering organizations had 
inadequate background for doing their specific work. 
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This $6 million, $8 million, $9 million, $10 million, whatever it is, 
is the heart of the competence of the Bureau to serve the other agencies 
at a level of total work that runs 3 to 5 or 6 times, even with these big 
developments out that we recommended should go because of their 
size. 


PROGRAM 





SECURITY 


Chairman Bripers. Dr. Astin, what are the security precautions 
that you take in the Bureau of Standards? You are working on 
many sensitive matters which affect the security of the country. 
How adequately is security provided? We have had many rumors in 
the past years and have had recently. What provisions have you 
taken recently? 

Dr. Astin. The Government agencies, the military agencies, for 
whom we do work of a classified nature establish the regulations for 
safeguarding their secrets. We adhere to those meticulously and 
frequently our operations are inspected by representatives of the other 
agencies. In addition the representatives of the Military District of 
Washington inspect periodically our organization, and in general their 
reports indicate that things are in good order. 








OF PUBLIC HIGHWAY AS SECURITY MEASURE 





CLOSING 





There is one item which has been raised in this connection by the 
security people occasionally—that is, they think that our operations 
generally would be safer and easier to guard if we were able to close 
Van Ness Street, which is a public highway bisecting our grounds. 
But aside from this, which would require legislative action, we are 
complying in all respects with the requests made by the security 
agencies in other parts of the Government. 


PERSONNEL 





CLEARANCE 


Chairman BripvGes. What check do you have on your personnel? 
Dr. Astin. There is a clearance procedure established by the 
Department of Commerce, the Department security-control officer, 
and it’is his responsibility, and in some cases when it involves clear- 
ances by other agencies it is their responsibility to issue clearance 
certificates for our people. We have no responsibility ourselves to 
go through the investigation and provide the clearance. Our respon- 
sibility is to give to the clearing agencies the names of the people that 
have to be cleared and then insure in our operations that only properly 
cleared people have access to classified information. 

Chairman Bripces. In other words, the responsibility is on the 
Department itself, at the security level? 

Dr. Astin. That is correct. 

Chairman Brivces. You fulfill your obligation by furnishing the 
names and getting clearance before they are employed. 

Now before you took over in charge of the Bureau of Standards, 
was not your responsibility to do that. What have you done about 
the people employed before you assumed your high duties and respon- 
sibilities as far as security is concerned? Have you checked to see 
that they are all properly cleared and so on? 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir; the Department of Commerce security con- 
trol officer has a continuing mechanism for checking on current em- 
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ployees as well as new employees. The checking on these people, a 

1 indicated earlier, is the responsibility of the Department ssourity 
control officer. Ours is only to make sure that any employee, whether 
it is a new employee or an old employee, is properly cle ared before 
he has any access to classified information. 


EMPLOYEES TERMINATED FOR SECURITY REASONS 


Chairman Brivces. During 1953 and 1954 how many employees 
of the Bureau had their connection with it severed for security reasons? 

Dr. Astin. I do not have those figures, sir; | am sorry. However, 
there again the mechanism and the decisions are made in the Secre- 
tary’s Office. 

Chairman Bripers. Mr. Nielson, why not have the security officer 
here someday to testify just how he proceeds and operates? 

Mr. Nretsoen. | think Assistant Secretary Worthy would prefer to 
make a statement with respect to that. 

Chairman BripeGes. All right, we would be glad to have you do 
that, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Worrny. Mr. Chairman, I do not have any detailed Bureau 
figures on this matter of security separations. 

Chairman Bripces. Do you have it for the entire Department? 

Mr. Worrny. I have it for the entire Department. 

Chairman Bripges. All right. 

Before you do that, do you concur that Dr. Astin’s responsibility 
oa with furnishing the sec urity officer with the names and then the 
burden is on the Department itself? 


TOTAL OF INVOLUNTARILY SEPARATIONS AND RESIGNATIONS 


Mr. Worrny. That is right, sir, and it is in that connection that 
we are anxious to strengthen the staff of the Security Control Office. 
The total number of employees in the Department who were involun- 
tarily separated during the period May 28, 1953, to February 28, 1954, 
because of acts, activities, behavior, or associations falling within 
any one or more of the categories set forth in section 8 (a) of Execu- 
tive Order 10450, as amended, was 41. 

The total number of employees who resigned during the same period 
under circumstances connected with the same provisions of Executive 
Order 10450 was 33, for a total of 74 security-connected separations. 

Chairman Bripces. Thank you. I do not think there is anything 
further with regard to the Bureau of Standards unless you have 
something additional. 

Dr. Astin. There are a few points I should like to discuss if | 
may, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bripces. Yes. 

1 want to thank Dr. Kelly, I appreciate your coming in today, and 
| think you have done a constructive job for the Government. 

Dr. Ketry. It was a pleasure to testify for vou. 


RELATION OF BASIC PROGRAMS AND TRANSFER FUNDS 


Dr. Astin. I would like to attempt to add a little further light on 
the relation of our basic programs to our programs performed for 
other agencies because there has been some misunderstanding on 
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that. Our basic legislation authorizes us to develop and maintain 
the standards for physical measurements, to determine basic proper- 
ties and fundamental physical constants, to develop methods of 
testing, to do codes and specifications work, and then to provide 
services to other Government agencies either in an advisory nature 
or specific development activities. 

In general the first 4 functions are financed from our basic appro- 
priation—that is, we have 6 functions: Standards, materials, testing, 
and codes, and then the latter ones, the service activities are financed 
usually by transferred funds in payment for services rendered. 

It is our work on standards, basic measuring techniques, funda- 
mental properties of materials, which puts us in a sound technical 
position to render assistance to the other Government agencies. 
Therefore, it has been customary throughout the years for these 
other agencies to come to us for advice on a specific problem or to 
carry out a particular project for them. Actually during periods of 
all-out emergencies such as in World War I and World War II our 
whole organization is turned over to working on specific military 
problems. Following the end of the last war there was considerable 
demand to retain the competence which had been built up in certain 
areas because of our war work, and this led to a gradual, and with 
Korea, a rapid increase in the amount of activities we did for other 
Government agencies. 

Shortly after the end of the war our total operations were financed 
about 40 percent by our direct appropriations and 60 percent by trans- 
ferred funds. After Korea, with the increased demand by the mili- 
tary for services this ratio shot up and reached a maximum in fiscal 
year 1952 where about 85 percent of our work was financed by trans- 
ferred funds and only 15 percent by direct appropriation. 


TOTAL OPERATING FUNDS 


At that time we had about $45 million in transferred funds and 
$8 million, roughly, in direct appropriations. The transferred fund 
program has declined since fiscal year 1952. In 1953 it was about 
$40 million, down from $45 million, and this current fiscal year, or 
rather I should say at the present time we are operating on a basis 
where about $15 million comes from other Government agencies, 
giving us a total operating base of about $21 million. 

So you can see that there has been a rapid expansion in the amount 
of work we do for other agencies, and it is now decreasing. However, 
the fact that we have thesefarge amounts of money from other Govern- 
ment agencies in no way increases our ability to do our basic program 
because these transfers from other Government agencies are in pay- 
ment for specific jobs and consequently having this money does not 
enable us to do the standards work and the fundamental constants of 
materials work which we are required to do to fulfill our statutory 
functions. 

APPLICATION OF REQUESTED INCREASE 


Dr. Kelly pointed out that there are important jobs which we 
should do which are extremely important to our technological econ- 
omy and which we are not able to do on our present appropriation 
base. These inadequacies or our inability to meet urgent services 
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needed by the scientists and engineers extends through all the fields 
of science and engineering, and actually these increases for which we 
are asking would be applied to all our technical divisions which repre- 
sent the major subdivisions of science and to all activity categories 
as I indicated before such as research, development, and testing. 

Of course, the specific places where the increases would be applied 
are many—-that is, there are a multitude of projects all requiring 
increases, but if you would give me the time I would like to illustrate 
just one example in each of our technical divisions in order to give 
you a better feel of what we would do with these increases and how 
we are now not able to do urgent work. 

Chairman Bripces. Very well. 


ELECTRICITY DIVISION 


Dr. Astin. First, the Electricity Division. When the Kelly com- 
mittee examined the Electricity Division they found that there were 
seven technical areas which were neglected and which should be 
investigated. One of these concerned dielectric breakdown. This is 
the phenomena wherein electrical insulators fail and an understanding 
of dielectric breakdown is necessary for the development of better 
electrical insulators and for the development of better techniques 
for evaluating electrical insulators. 

This is one area in that division where we would apply work. 


OPTICS AND METEOROLOGY DIVISION 


The next is our Optics and Meteorology Division. The Kelly 


ar said that this division has not been able to keep abreast 
of the Nation’s advancing technical needs. This conclusion of the 
committee is shown most clearly when related to the increased de- 
mands which are now being made on us by industry, and particularly 
the roller bearing industry, to provide increased precision in our cali- 
bration of gage blocks. ‘To undertake this work requires a research 
program to develop better materials for gage blocks, better methods 
of making smooth flat surfaces for the gage blocks, and also better 
testing methods. 

In order to undertake this specific job which industry is pressing us 
to undertake, we must have additional funds. 


GAGE-BLOCK WORK 


I would like to say a word about this ga%e-block work because it is 
fundamental to our mass-production industry. The factor which 
makes mass production possible is precision dimensional control so 
that parts can be completely interchangeable. As our mass-produc- 
tion economy expands we have greater demands for increased pre- 
cision, both for measuring and control of the dimensional factors of 
the multitude of parts which go into our complex production industry. 


HEAT AND POWER DIVISION 
The third division is Heat and Power. The Kelly Committee 


suggested four important technical areas for increased activity. 
One of these concerns the thermodynamic properties of materials, 
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and closely related to this the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers has requested us, in line with our statutory functions, to 
provide improved and further data on steam tables. Industry has 
need, in such tasks as turbine design, for expansion of the steam table 
that is, the thermodynamic properties of steam at higher pressures 
and higher temperatures. 

The initiation of a project of this sort would be contemplated if we 
get the increase we are asking for. 


ATOMIC AND RADIATION PHYSICS 


Our next division is Atomic and Radiation Physics, and here the 
committee points out that we have not been able to keep abreast of 
this rapidly expanding area, and it also points out that the pressures 
which are put on us to get into new areas of work frequently make us 
curtail to an inadequate level the support on existing projects. 

The inadequacy of this program is shown most strikingly in one 
very important project we had to abandon this year and which would 
require adding between 4 and 5 man-years to the staff to reactivate it. 
This involves the precise determination of atomic weights. 

Chairman Brivcgrs. Atomic what? 

Dr. Astin. Weights. It involves the weighing of individual atoms. 
Now these determinations may sound abstruse, but the *y are of extreme 
importance in this atomic age because it is the small differences in the 
ratios of the weights of different atoms from whole numbers which 
establish the equivalents of mass and energy and assure that when one 
has an atomic or nuclear reaction that energy is released. 

So, in order to have better data to design and predict atomic and 
nuclear reactions we must have more precise determinations of atomic 
weiglits. 

CHEMISTRY DIVISION 


Next is our Chemistry Division. Here the committee requested 
increased emphasis on the measuring and compilation of data on 
various materials. In order to do this we must extend our range of 
competence in a very important field of chemical identification, 
namely, spectroscopy. We have substantial competence in many 
areas of the spectral range for this type of chemical identification, but 
we must extend it to shorter and to longer wavelength regions of the 
spectrum. 

HYDRODYNAMICS PROGRAM 


In the Mechanics Division the committee gave particular emphasis 
to increasing the work in our hydrodynamics program. This from 
our point of view is a major undertaking and should be deferred until 
we have some detailed recommendations from the advisory committees 
that are now being set up. Other activities in that division also are 
indicated for increased emphasis, and one concerns improved work 
on high pressure standards. 

With our advancing technology there is increased demand for 
standards of measurement and tec shnique s of measuring the properties 
of materials under very high pressures. This is a program which 
would be accentuated in our Mechanics Division if we got the increase. 
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ORGANIC AND FIBROUS MATERIALS DIVISION 


In our Organic and Fibrous Materials Division we are concerned 
with such materials as plastics, textiles, rubber, leather, and paper. 
The committee recommended increased attention to fundamentals 
in that area and we would devote increasd attention to fundamentals 
if we got the increase. This would enable us to develop better methods 
of evaluating these diverse materials under a variety of use conditions, 


METALLURGY DIVISION 


In our Metallurgy Division the committee recommended further 
studies of a fundamental nature, and specifically recommended the 
initiation of a new program in solid state physics. A program of that 
type would be initiated if the request we are asking for were granted. 


MINERAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


In our Mineral Products Division, which is concerned with glass, 
ceramics, cement, and related materials, again the committee recom- 
mends increased studies of a fundamental nature to enable us to 
develop the tables of these properties which we supply to design 
people in industry and also to develop better methods of evaluating 
materials. 

BUILDING TECHNOLOGY DIVISION 


Our Building Technology Division drew the recommendation from 
the committee that it needs an infusion of new blood throughout the 


program. To carry out an infusion of new blood we need new and 
more dynamic programs in the Division. This increase would make 
it possible to establish them, 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS DIVISION 


Our Applied Mathematics Division drew considerable attention 
from the committee, and it recommended increased work on funda- 
mentals of numerical analysis applied to the utilization of modern 
high-speed electronic digital computing machines and also recom- 
mended that we do further work on compiling mathematical tables 
for general use throughout the scientific community of the Nation. 
We would accentuate that work if given the increase. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Our Electronics Division has no program in solid state devices such 
as transistors. This was of particular concern to Dr. Kelly, and he is 
strongly recommending that we establish a program in our Electronics 
Division dealing with solid state devices. 


CENTRAL RADIO PROPAGATION LABORATORY 


Our Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, which is supported 
by the Radio Propagation and Standards appropriation, drew this 
comment: That the total effort is inadequate in relation to a proper 
national effort. Here we would improve our methods of data col- 
lecting. This is collecting of data on the properties of the ionosphere, 
the conducting layer above the earth, which makes possible long- 
range communication. We furnish to the communications industry 
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of the country, both civilian and military, basic information which 
enables reliable radio communication. We would improve our 
method of data-collecting, and we would also do further fundamental 
work on increasing our understanding of the mechanism of long-range 
radio communication. 

Also in that division the committee pointed out that we are not 
doing enough fundamental calibration service for the rapidly growing 
electronics and radio industry. One reason for this is that substantial 
development work remains to be done before we will be in a position 
to provide calibration services. So that is one activity we could 
cover. 

Then in addition our appropriation “Operation and administration” 
would be increased in proportion to the increases in the other two 
appropriations in order to supply supporting services to the technical 
programs. 

[ thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for letting me have the 
opportunity to give you a few examples, for I thought the presentation 
would have more meaning. 

Chairman Bripars. Thank you. If there is nothing else, Mr. 
Secretary, we will hear the Patent Office. 

Thank you, Dr. Astin. 

Dr. Astin. Thank you, sir. 


PATENT OFFICE 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT C. WATSON, COMMISSIONER OF PAT- 
ENTS; A. W. CROCKER, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PAT- 
ENTS; T. B. MORROW, EXECUTIVE OFFICER; AND D. R. ELLIS, 
BUDGET OFFICER 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Brivgrs. The next appropriation under consideration is 
the Patent Office. I note the House provided the full budget 
estimate of $11 million, and this sum is $1 million below the 1954 
allowance of $12 million. We will put in the justifications which have 
been submitted to the committee for the Patent Office as part of the 
record at this time. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, PATENT OFFICE 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1954 $12, 000, 000 
Deduct reserve for savings " 65, 000 
Base for 1955_. i . 11, 935, 000 


Net difference, 1955 over 1954 


Requirements Difference, 


increase 


By activity (+) or de 





1954 1955 Sil Basen 
adjusted estimate | STease (—/ 
Administration of patent and trade-mark system $9, 000, 200 | $8, 347, 500 — $652, 700 
Printing and publication of patent and trade-mark 
material j .| 2,418,000 2, 150, 000 — 268, 000 
Executive direction and administrative services __. 516, 800 502, 500 —14, 300 
Total requirements. _. 11, 935, 000 | 11, 000, 000 —935,000 —935,000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955.........................-.... ii = ..- 11,000,000 
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268, 000 


—1, 000, 000 


decrease (- 


68, 000 
300, 000 


or 
> 


objects 


135, 000 


, increase 


Personal services 
16 


Differen 


100. OOO 


2, 150, 000 
1] 


150, 000 


J 


200 


000, 


% 
> 
= 

D 


12, 000, 000 


100) $9 
20, 000 11, 93 


12, 800) $387, 
000 2. 8 


9, 115, 


553 $8, 6 


1, 665 


] 


Appropriation 
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The following data are indicative of the \egal, quasi-judicial, and nonexamining 
workload which stems from, is collateral with, and is precedent to the examination 
process. 


Fiscal year 1953 


Pending, Pending, 
start of Receipts Disposals end of 
year year 


Legal and quasi-judicial items 

Cases in Supreme Court of United States 

Cases in U. 8. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia 

Cases in [ S. Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals 

Cases in U. 8. District Court for the District of 
Columbia 


Summary caseload, all courts 161 
ases before the Patent Office Board of Appeals ; 5, 702 
‘ases before the Office of Interference Examiners 
Patent 58 647 
l'rade-mark 35 45 , 436 
Appeals to the Commissioner 7 271 201 | 
Petitions to the Commissioner 5: , 25% 7, 124 


Total prepared or supplied 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1951 1952 1953 
and services 
184, 371 184, 707 5, 943 
Photostatic copies , 286, 188 1, 175, 435 , 204, 237 
Certificates 28, 812 31, 031 30, 851 
Manuscript words , 943, 752 , 600 2, 900 
Assignment searches 96 85 74 
Abstract of title 2, 071 , 871 2, O89 
litle reports 12, 426 , 762 
Instruments recorded 44, 940 , 482 
Printed copies 
Foreign exchange ic 490 ’ 148 
Library subscriptions ] 786 065 
Other . 768 , 548 


Drawings and correctio , 092 , 873 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Bripces. This committee is very familiar with the work 
of the Patent Office, so will you just describe a few points in justifica- 
tion of the appropriation you are asking? 

Mr. Warson. Mr. Chairman, we have a prepared statement of 
some four pages which has been duplicated and copies of which are 
available to all members of the committee. 1 will not go into the 
statement itself other than to make two references to it. 

Chairman Bripegs. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT or Rospert C. Watson, CoMMISSIONER OF PATENTS, RELATING 
ro THE 1955 BupGetT ror THE PATENT OFFICE 


In considering the problem of the Patent Office budget it must of course be 
kept in mind that the Patent Office does not exist in a realm apart and that it can 
be given only a sum of money for its operation which is consistent with the na- 
tional well-being. It is thought to be advisable however to briefly allude to the 
broad scheme of things in which the Patent Office plays its part, prior to any dis- 
cussion in detail of the functions of the Patent Office and the specific manner in 
which it spends in its operations, the annual fund appropriated by Congress. 
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The welfare of the Nation at this stage depends in large part upon the readiness 
and capacity of industry to produce in times of peace and in times of war, par- 
ticularly in time of peace, since the sudden war load can only be imposed upon 
industry which has been built up before the commencement of hostilities. The 
fantastic weapons and other instrumentalities of the present could not be produced 
in any country whose industrial plant is not highly developed. What we are 
producing now is far different in many respects from that which we produced just 
a few years back. The steady advances of the useful arts has been made possible 
because of the unceasing flow of inventions of all kinds which are made available 
to industry by the inventors of the Nation. Countless small contributions, as 
well as the more startling proposals, are necessary to bring into being new indus- 
tries and to impart renewed vigor to old ones. 

The patent system has accomplished in an admirable manner over the Many 
pave since it was first established, the function for which it was originally set up, 

, the advancement of the arts. The incentive authorized by our Constitution 
ie specifically provided for in the patent statutes which have been enacted in 
pursuance thereof has stimulated the creation of millions of inventions, the num- 
ber of patents which have been issued thus far totaling nearly 2,700,000, and there 
probably have been considered and held to be unpatentable another 2 million 
inventions submitted hopefully to the Patent Office for consideration by their 
respective originators, 

it will be remembered that the President, in his first message on the state of the 
Union, and in one of bis opening paragraphs, said that this administration was 
vested with leadership by the American people to accomplish four major objec- 
tives, one of which was stated to be “encouragement of those incentives that inspire 
creative initiative in our economy, so that its productivity may fortify freedom 
everywhere.’ 

The grant of a patent to an inventor does encourage him, and others, to further 
efforts and does constitute an act recognizing creative initiative. 

The statutory monopoly which is offered in the form of the patent encourages 
the individual inventor to create that which he would not otherwise take the time 
or spend the money to create. It also enables large organizations representing 
great accumulations of capital to invest substantial sums in research in the hope 
and expectation that important advancements in the art will eventuate and be- 
come such profitable items, commercially speaking, as to bring about full recovery 
of all research expenditures advanced and the substantial profit which is due under 
our system to those who are willing to risk capital expenditures in this manner 

In this rapidly contracting world, the political units of which are becoming 
industrialized to an increasing extent, it . necessary for our national survival to 
maintain flowing, from the broadest possible base, the greatest number of inven- 
tive contributions to the advancement of the arts. This need is probably greater 
at this time than ever before and it would seem to be highly important to maintain 
in the fullest state of effectiveness those policies and incentives which have been 
proven in the past to be useful in bringing about such a desirable result. 

It is fortunately the case that, as of the present time, inventors in increasing 
numbers are filing application for patent in the United States Patent Office, thus 
expressing confidence in the patent system. It is to be hoped that the present 
trend will continue in the future. No control is or can be exercised by the Patent 
Office staff over the workload imposed upon it by the public in the filing of patent 
applications and applications for certificate of trade-mark registration, and no 
shortened methods of processing such applications are available since the nature of 
the examination to be given these applications is established by statute. 

Despite the increasing rate at which applications are being deposited, the 
staff of the Patent Office is now smaller in point of numbers than at any time 
during the past 6 years. For its operation during the current year 1954 the 
Patent Office was allowed $12 million which sum was further decreased by $65,000. 
The level of employment in the examing staff is currently lower than it was during 
the previous fiscal year and, the output per examiner being undiminished, the 
output of work for the current fiscal vear will be less than the output during the 
preceding year 1953, when the appropriation was $12,130,000, without any obli- 
gation to pay the Post Office Department for our so-called penalty mail which now 
costs us $80,000 a vear. 

Because of the very substantial and presently increasing volume of work with 
which this Office is confronted, and the continuing heavy demands for its services, 
an increased level of operation would be justified under more favoreble fiscat cir- 
cumstances. In view of the expenditure reduction policy which governs the 
total Federal budget, however, it has been considered necessary to lower the level 
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of operation for fiscal vear 1955 by deferring a sizable amount of work. Accord- 
ingly, a sum of $11 million has been requested for fiscal year 1955, which amount 
is $1 million less than the appropriation for the current fiscal year. 


PERSONNEL SITUATION 


The downward adjustment to be made for 1955 will primarily affect the em- 
ployment of personnel, since by far the largest share of funds customarily appro- 
priated for the maintenance of the Patent Office program—77 percent of the 
annual budget—goes for salaries of employees. The average number of employees 
for 1955 is estimated at 1,500, a decrease of 165 from the current year average. 
Appropriate reductions in other expenditure items have been anticipated, based 
upon our best estimate of expenses which must be met for printing, which amounts 
to about 20 percent of the budget, and for other miscellaneous expenses com- 
prising about 3 percent of the budget. 


PATENT APPLICATIONS 


While the amount requested for fiscal year 1955 is necessarily restricted, I 
am convinced that, in the interest of greater ultimate economy and the fulfillment 
of the purposes for which the patent system exists, the work of the Patent Office 
needs to be put on a more current basis as promptly as the Federal fiscal position 
will permit. There are over 185,000 patent applications now pending in the 
Patent Office and awaiting disposal by the examining staff. New applications 
are being received at the rate of approximately 72,000 per year. It is estimated 
that approximately 57,000 applications can be disposed of during fiscal year 1955 
under the proposed budget. Thus, about 15,000 additional patent applications 
will have to be added to the backlog and action thereon deferred. By the end of 
1955, a total backlog of some 200,000 pending patent applications is in prospect, 
whereas it has been thought that if the number of pending applications were 
approximately 100,000 rather than 200,000, industry would best be served and the 
advancements in the several arts would not be hampered because of delayed action 
in the Patent Office. 

PATENT CLASSIFICATION PROGRAM 


There is also a pressing need to go forward more rapidly with our program of 
patent classification. This has to do with the grouping and indexing of issued 
patents (of which there are over 2,700,000) and other reference material in such 
manner as to permit a patent examiner to limit his research to that group of patents 
and publications which are truly pertinent to the invention disclosed in the patent 
application which he is considering. The smaller these areas can be made, the 
fewer reference papers the examiner must of necessity inspect in order to ascertain 
the novelty, or lack of novelty, of a claimed invention. Over the years, many 
thousands of issued patents have been added yearly to those classes and subclasses 
which have already been established to receive patents for inventions relating to 
the various different arts. Many of these classes, into which new reference 
material must be placed, were established years ago, and, as a result, the number 
of patents and other reference papers falling within a single class is far greater 
than the number of reference patents which an examiner should find it necessary 
to inspect in order to deal with an application which he has before him. These 
overlarge, cumbersome patent groups need to be further divided by extensive 
reclassification in order to isolate for the examiner those publications which most 
closely relate to the invention which he has immediately before him for considera- 
tion, enabling him to make thorough searches more quickly than is now possible, 
and thus dispose of applications at a faster rate. The lack of such an adequate 
classification of search material is regarded as a major deterrent in dealing with 
the existing accumulation of patent applications. 

An enlarged program with substantially increased manpower will be essential 
to remedy the backlog situation and to effect major improvements in the patent 
classification system. Although funds for such an increased program are not 
included in the request of $11 million for fiscal year 1955, definite proposals for 
getting the work of the Office on a current basis will be made just as soon as the 
total budgetary situation will permit us to do so. In the meantime, I can assure 
you that the work of examining applications and furnishing related services will 
be carried out as expeditiously as possible within the limits of available funds. 
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COMMENTS ON HOUSE REPORT 


The amount included in the 1955 appropriation bill (H. R. 8067) for the Patent 
Office, as passed by the House on March 5, 1954, is $11 million, as requested in 
the budget estimate. In report No. 1242 of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, relating to this bill, the following statement appears with reference to its 
recommendation for the Patent Office: 

“Since $2,150,000 of the 1955 request is for printing and reproduction, the 5 
percent reduction in charges to Government agencies announced by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office should result in some savings to the Patent Office which can 


be used to retain examiners or to initiate the improvement of the classification 
system.” 

We have been advised by the Government Printing Office, that work done for 
the Patent Office is excepted from the 5 percent reduction in charges, since special 
rates apply to this work. Consequently, it cannot be anticipated that the 
announced reduction in charges will result in any savings to the Patent Office 
in the amount requested for printing and reproduction. It is obvious, of course, 
that this information was not available to the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions at the time its report was prepared. Should it be possible, as we progress 
into fiscal year 1955, to meet our expenses for printing and reproduction with a 
lesser amount than can now be estimated, I shall abide fully with the intent 
expressed in the report of the House Committee on Appropriations. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Watson. On page 2 the second paragraph indicates what I 
believe to be true; that all political units of the rapidly contracting 
world are being industrialized, thus making it necessary for our 
national survival to maintain flowing from the broadest possible 
base, and from the greatest number of inventors, contributions to the 
advancement of the arts. This need is probably greater at this time 
than ever before, and it would seem to be highly important to main- 
tain in the fullest state of effectiveness those policies and incentives 
which have been proven in the past to be useful in bringing about 
such a desirable result. 

That, of course, means that the full efficiency of the Patent Office 
is to be maintained in the interest of the national defense. 


HOUSE REPORT 


On page 4 you will see a reference to the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Since $2,150,000 of the 1955 request is for printing and reproduction, the 
5 percent reduction in charges to Government agencies announced by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office should result in some savings to the Patent Office which can be 
used to retain examiners or to initiate the improvement of the classification 
system. 

The House committee was clearly of the opinion that that 5 percent 
would accrue to the benefit of the Patent Office, but the actual fact is 
that the Public Printer, Mr. Blattenberger, specifically excluded the 
Patent Office from the benefit of the 5-percent reduction. Therefore, 
the query may be made as to whether the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations really intended to have us receive only $11 million or 
some eleven-million-one-hundred-thousand-odd dollars for our opera- 
tion. 

Chairman Bripaes. Why were you particularly and specifically 
excluded? 
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Mr. Watson. Well, that, of course, was up to Mr. Blattenberger, 
and all I can say is that the patents—this i is my interpretation—the 
patents are printed in a special unit of the Government Printing Office 
in which the costs are carefully analyzed. I have been in that depart- 
ment and I have inspected the operation and I have talked with Mr. 
Blattenberger. Mr. Blattenberger says that he is printing patents 
as cheaply as anyone could, and probably at his minimum cost. He 
was probably able to effect economies in other departments which did 
not obtain with respect to his patent printing department. 

Chairman BrinvGes. I see. I think, Mr. Watson, that we have a 
general picture, including your statement and the justification. I 
would like to ask you one or two questions, however. Were the fees 
increased last year? 

Mr. Watson. No; they were not. 

Chairman Brinces. When were they last increased? 

Mr. Watson. 1932. 


NEED FOR UPWARD ADJUSTMENT OF PATENT FEES 


Chairman Bripges. Do you not think it is time we should be getting 
the fiscal budget of the Government in shape and that the fise al situa- 
tion and the fee situation should be reviewed? 

Mr. Watson. Mr. Chairman, I think that the time is ripe for an 
upward adjustment of patent fees which would recognize the realities 
of the present situation. I may say that beginning last July I took 
certain steps to bring about an agreement on the part of the patent 
bar and those interested in the suecess of the patent system to increase 
fees by common consent. That program has progressed to the point 
that a proposed fee bill has been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
and has, | believe, been given extended consideration in that Bureau. 

However, no bill as yet has been transmitted to the Congress, to my 
knowled; ge. 

Chairman Brivcrs. Now is there anything else unusual about your 
request this year or any factors which the committee or staff are not 
aware of as a result of your studies and your justifications and your 
statement, Dr. Watson? 

Mr. Watson. Mr. Chairman, you have no doubt, apparently, that 
the sum of $11 million can be usefully employed by the Patent Office. 
Naturally I think that a substantially larger sum could be usefully 
employed in the public interest. At this time we are facing an in- 
crease in the backlog, and more applications are now being filed than 
during recent vears. 

Chairman Brinces. Dr. Watson, you say that more than $11 
million would be useful. All you are requesting of this committee is 
$11 million, is it not? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. That was the request of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

ADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATION 


Chairman Bripces. Well, it is your request, too, is it not? 

Mr. Warson. That is the sole issue here, I take it. You asked me 
perhaps to enlarge on what I think the Patent Office should have, and 
[ have replied that I think the Patent Office could well use more than 
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$11 million but, to justify the $11 million I will say this, that every 
penny of the $11 million will be spent in the public interest. Seventy- 
seven percent of that money, whatever we receive, goes for salaries 
and the rest to printing with the exception of 3 percent for incidentals. 

The number of applications which we may process in any given 
period of time naturally depends upon the number of examiners who 
are engaged in the processing of those applications and their skill. It 
takes some time to train an examiner. Our examining force at this 
moment is well trained and experienced. The overall effectiveness of 
the Patent Office in disposing of its workload is a question of man- 
power. 

Presently, | think we do not have enough men to promptly dispose 
of the work received, and we have no control over the volume of work 
which is imposed upon us. Furthermore, we meet with increasing 
difficulties each year. The Patent Office is being slowly swamped with 
weight of paper, so to speak. A careful analysis of = past 50 years 
shows that the effectiveness of the patent examiner in disposing of 
his work has shown a steady decrease. 


WORKLOAD 


Yor instance, 50 years ago, the average examiner could dispose of 
some 235 applications in the course of a year. As of today he can dis- 
pose of about 104, or 2 a week. Now that circumstance, and the 
decline has been steady, is brought about by two factors. The first is 
the increase in the number of papers which must be examined by each 
examiner who takes up a new application for consideration. The 
number of United States patents has steadily increased year by year 
and now is approaching 2,700,000. The number of foreign patents 
and publications which come in each year is very substantial. Abso- 
lute novelty must exist in a worldwide sense before a patent application 
can be allowed. ‘Therefore, the field of search which must be traversed 
by an examiner in his consideration of a claim in a patent application 
enlarges year by year. Unless that situation is met by a major effort 
in classification and reclassification of all the disclosures, patents, and 
otherwise, we will eventually face a situation—due to constant decrease 
in the examining effectiveness— where the Patent Office staff will have 
to be greatly enlarged in order to maintain anywhere near a current 
condition of work. 

On top of that we have a factor which is rather difficult to evaluate 
but which nevertheless really exists, namely, the added complexity 
of the invention which is submitted to us for consideration. The size 
of the patents which are issued year by year has constantly increased, 
and by that I mean that the number of pages of specifications and the 
number of sheets of drawings of the average patent has increased. 
That means that the examiner who reads these patents in order to 
determine whether an application discloses novel subject matter must 
do more and more reading and more and more inspection of drawings. 
Furthermore, the subject matter is not now as easy to comprehend 
as in the days gone by, all of which points to the need for a major 
effort in reorganizing the classification system of our Patent Office. 
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BOARD OF PATENT APPEALS 


I might add that our Board of Appeals, the members of which do 
not conduct any searches through these patents but pass upon cases 
presented by way of appeal from the rulings of the examining corps, 
finds that its ability to dispose of and decide those cases is deci reasing 
substantially because of the added complexity of the inventions sub- 
mitted for their consideration. 

So we do have a situation of some serious nature there which, for 
the long pull, should be corrected, and I sincerely hope that when 
funds become more freely available that we shall be given substantial 
appropriations for accomplishing that needed task. 

Chairman Bripces. Thank you very much, Dr. Watson. That 
gives us the picture of your request. 

Mr. Watson. Thank you. 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. R. F. A. STUDDS, DIRECTOR; CAPT. 
ISIDOR R. RITTENBURG, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMIN- 
ISTRATION; AND JOHN M. AMSTADT, BUDGET OFFICER 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Chairman Brrioces. We go next to the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. Wortny. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present at this time 
Admiral Studds, Director of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Chairman Brinces. The situation, as I understand it, is a budget 
estimate of $10,200,000. This sum is $1,800,000 below the 1954 
allowance of $12 million. We will make your justification request 
part of the record and your full statement a part of the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CoAsT AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1954 (regular bill) _- 


$12, 000, 000 
Deduct: Reserve for savings 


100, 000 
Base for 1955 “UL, 900, 000 
Net difference, 1955 under 1954 
Requirements Difference 
By activity ~~ epapeanes pomseee(t-) 
1954 pee h or ¢ e- , 
adjusted 1955 crease (— 

Surveys and charts for marine and air navigation_._| $6,818,150 | $5, 700,900 |—$i, 117, 250 
Geodetic control. 2, 589, 000 2, 109, 000 | —480, 000 
Earthquake investigation 146, 300 131, 000 —15, 300 
Instrument services 7 217, 000 207, 000 —10, 000 
Commissioned officers... - 1, 730, 000 1, 675, 000 —55, 000 
Administration. 399, 550 377, 100 — 22, 450 

Total 11, 900, 000 10, 200, 000 —1, 700,000 —1, 700, 000 

Total estimate of appropriation, 1955__. : p ee 4 10, 200, 000 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ReAR ApoM. R. F. A. Srupps, Drrecror 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey requests $10,200,000 for fiscal year 1955 to 
continue its long-established activities as defined by Publie Law 373, 80th Con- 
gress, necessary (a) to promote safe navigation on the sea and in the air and (6) 
to furnish engineering and scientific services essential to Government agencies 
and the public. The principal services rendered are as follows: 

1. Surveys and charts for marine and air navgiation: 

(a) Nautical charts, coast pilots, tide and current tables, and related publica- 
tions are produced and distributed to cover the 90,000 miles of shoreline and the 
vast areas of coastal waters under the jurisdiction of the United States. Survey 
ships and shore-based field units make the extensive field surveys—hydrographic, 
topographic, geodetic, tide current, and magnetic—to obtain the information 
needed for the compilation and frequent revisions needed to maintain the ac- 
curacy of the nautical charts and related publications. 

(b) Aeronautical charts are produced and distributed for the areas under 
United States jurisdiction and for routes in foreign areas where required for civil 
aviation. 

2. Geodetic control: 

Exact geographic positions of monumented stations and natural objects, 
elevations of benchmarks, astronomie positions of selected points, gravity surveys 
of critical areas, and related data throughout the United States and possessions 
are provided by geodetic control surveys. These surveys provide the rigid 
framework of reference points necessary for the accurate location of the features 
shown on the charts and maps of the Nation and the accurate reference points 
widely used in reclamation and flood control projects, location of National, State, 
and private property boundaries, highways and railroad construction, geophysical 
prospecting, and many other engineering and scientific projects. In addition 
very precise control is needed on the experimental ranges where new defense 
equipment is being developed. 

3. Earthquake investigation: Provides information on frequency and severity 
of earthquakes in various regions, engineering data for design of earthquake 
resistive structures, and information concerning ground movements in earthquake 
regions. Involves operation of seismographs, measurements of vibration periods 
of structures, collection of data on earthquake damage, and measurements of 
ground movements. 

Although the $10,200,000 requested for 1955 represents a $1,500,000 reduction 
below 1954 (253 man-years), the Coast and Geodetic Survey will strive to the 
limit of its ability to fulfill its obligations (1) to provide accurate charts for marine 
and air navigation, (2) meet requirements of the Defense Department of Alaskan 
surveys and charts in support of joint Canada-United States defense plans, and 
(3) meet requirements of other Federal agencies for geodetic control. 

As we progress into fiscal year 1955, it may become necessary to reevaluate 
and realine our activities to insure that first priority items in all categories are 
completed. This will require an almost day-to-day liaison with other Federal 
bureaus that are dependent on our work to effectively prosecute their own pro- 
grams and to the military services to assist them in meeting their defense 
requirements. 

In summation, then, we might say that our program for 1955 will be under 
constant scrutiny to enable us to provide services to meet the highest priorities 
which, as experience has shown, may change from month to month. Our pro- 
gram, perforce, will have to be a flexible one, and necessary items will have to be 
postponed to accomplish those of greater demand. 


APPROPRIATION REDUCTION 


Chairman Bripess. will you briefly review the justification of this 
appropriation, having in mind that we are familiar with the work of 
the Survey and the staff has made a study of it, and we have the 
benefit of the House appropriation hearings? 

Admiral Stupps. Mr. Chairman, as you mentioned, this represents 
a $1,800,000 reduction amounting to 253 man-years. That is 15 
percent below our 1954 scale of operations. We still have our functions 
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to perform. These functions are such that they cannot be abolished. 
It will be necessary for us however to curtail certain operations. Our 
whole program for 1955 is going to be in a state of flux because we will 
have to be continually studying the priorities in order to accomplish 
the most important things. Priorities may change from month to 
month, from week to week, and from day to day. We are faced with 
providing these functions necessary for the safety of commerce, for 
other Federal bureaus, and for providing the military with their needs. 
It will mean that we have to be consulting representatives of these 
three activities throughout the year in order to do our job. We 
—_ we will be able to do it with that sum of money. 

Chairman Bringes. Senator McCarran, who is the ranking min- 
ority member of the subcommittee, has a brief statement and a series 
of questions which he would like to have answered, and as you read 
the record will you place your answers to his questions in the record? 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION UNDER 1954 LEVEL 


Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman, I have noted with some dis- 
may that the 1955 budget calls for about a 15 percent reduction in 
the appropriation for the Coast and Geodetic Survey. During the 
years | have been on this committee, | have always been impressed 
with the technical proficiency and the economical operations of this 
agency. Iam particularly concerned with this reduction as I have 
been informed that as a result of this reduction, programs needed for 
our national defense, or which are vital to the protection of life and 
property on the sea and in the air will be curtailed. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been informed that to save $400,000 it will 
be necessary to decommission the survey ship Pioneer. This ship 
has been engaged in the joint United States-Canada defense plans 
of surveying large areas of the western Bering Sea and Arctic Ocean. 

Mr. Chairman, as a result of the reduction proposed for aero- 
nautical charting, I can foresee a possible increased aviation accident 
rate. Electronic navigational aids for all-weather flying, costing 
millions of dollars, are useless unless charted. It is my understanding 
that different series of charts are required for different types of fly- 
ing—small private planes, airlines, jet transportation, and so forth. 
Increasing numbers of television towers are being erected which must 
be charted immediately to prevent loss of life. This cutback requires 
complete elimination of some series of charts, partial elimination of 
others, and a general slowdown in furnishing vital information to 
fliers. Airport observation and profile plans of major airports, 
used by CAB and air carriers to determine safe takeoff loads, are 
reduced more than half. One serious accident would cost more than 
the annual savings contemplated and will also most probably mean 
loss of life. 

I should like to have the comments of Mr. Williams and also have 
him bring this matter to the attention of Admiral Studds for his 
specific comments. In this regard, I should like to have the admiral 
—_ ifically answer the following questions: 

. Under the proposed reduction can sufficient economies be 
eff .cted without impairing vital and essential activities such as in the 
two fields mentioned above? 
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2. Has the decommissioning of the Pioneer been discussed with the 


Navy? If so, what was their specific comments and what did they 
recommend? 

3. Can reductions be made in the nautical and aeronautical chart- 
ing program without endangering life and property? 

¥ . . . . ‘sf i 

Mr. Chairman, I will appreciate it if the record can be developed 
in full on this matter as I feel that it is a very important problem. 

Mr. Nrieison. We will provide that information, Mr. Chairman, 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


1. During the last 3 years this Bureau has been forced to absorb such sizable 
operating expenses as the cost of pay increases granted lithographic wage board 
employees, increased pay and allowances for the Bureau’s corps of commissioned 
personnel, the cost of additional retirements of commissioned personnel, auto- 
matic promotions to classified and ungraded personnel, and payment for penalty 
mail use totaling over $300,000 annually. 

Absorbing these items has already made necessary a considerable reduction in 
this Bureau’s surveying and charting operations. An additional reduction of 
$1,800,000 for 1955 below the amount appropriated for 1954 will require curtail- 
ment of most of the Bureau’s activities, and many of the Bureau’s programs will 
be conducted on a restricted basis with the emphasis placed on those areas of 
highest priority. 

The $10,200,000 operating level cannot be reached by effecting further econ- 
omies. We will be constantly on the alert to shift the emphasis as the need arises 
in order to minimize, as much as possible, the effect of the curtailment in accom- 
plishing the Bureau’s functions during 1955. The 15 percent reduction, unless 
spread over all activities, would completely eliminate 1 or 2 vital functions. 

2. The decommissioning of the Pioneer was discussed with the Navy who were 
disturbed to hear of this lay-up because it will delay, for an indefinite period, the 
assembling of vital hydrographic information in the Bering Sea and Arctic areas, 
in support of joint Canada-United States defense plans. We even asked the Navy 
if they could furnish the necessary funds to operate the Pioneer. After investiga- 
tion, they were forced to reply that they could not for two reasons: (a) funds for 
this purpose were not provided for in the Navy’s budget, and (b) it is the respon- 
sibility of the Coast and Geodetic Survey to make these surveys and to operate 
the Pioneer. 

3. Although it is difficult to ascertain what effect reductions in the nautical and 
aeronautical charting program will have on safety to life and property, there is a 
possibility that reduced operations could result in an unfortunate accident which 
might have been prevented. We will do everything in our power to prevent such 
an occurrence. I must point out, however, that with an increasing workload in 
aeronautical charting and a decreasing budget, delays in getting vital information 
in the hands of the users are inevitable. 


DECOMMISSIONING OF SHIP “PIONEER” 


Chairman Bripges. Admiral, will the decommissioning of the ship 
Pioneer curtail our survey operations? 

Admiral Srupps. That means we will have to forego surveying an 
important area in the Bering Sea that the Navy wants. They are 
about as concerned regarding the Pioneer’s decommissioning as we are. 
We contacted them when we found that it would be necessary to 
demommission that ship with the thought that perhaps they could 
supply funds to continue the operation, but they had made no provi- 
sion for that, and so we have already begun to decommission the ship. 
That is going to affect the important Bering Sea survey, which is in a 
shoal area and highly important for the defense of the Nation, and is 
in accordance with joint Canada-United States defense plans. 

The shoal waters of the Bering Sea are highly important for sub- 
marine operation, both for the safety of the submarine and for eluding 
an enemy. 
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Chairman Brioces. Generally the work of your Bureau is continu- 
ance of the type of work which you have been conducting over a 
period of years; there is no fundamental change in it? 

Admiral Srupps. No, sir. 

Chairman Bripees. And no particular things that have come up 
in the past year that we should know about before we pass upon your 
appropriation? 


NEED FOR VESSEL ON ATLANTIC COAST 


Admiral Srupps. Mr. Chairman, I would like to mention, since you 
_ of the Pioneer, that in our long-range planning we have need for 

1 large surveying vessel on the Atlantic coast. We had two such 
hiss, prior to World War II. One was transferred to the Navy and 
scrapped at the latter part of the war. The other one wore out in use. 
It has been our plan that when the high priority work in the Bering 
Sea was completed we would move one of our Alaska ships to the east 
coast to conduct the surveying operations needed. 

Chairman Bripges. Are your ships specially constructed? 

Admiral Stupps. The last two, the Pathfinder and the Explorer, 
are. The Pioneer isa Na VV ship converted to our use. 

Chairman Bripces. When you need ships today with all the ships 
we have in mothballs and we are giving them to all these foreign 
nations, could we not utilize facilities in that way? 

Admiral Strupps. Yes, sir; we could. I do not know whether you 
are aware that we made an effort to get the Williamsburg when the 
President decided to forego using it. The Department of Commerce 
approved but when we went before the Bureau of the Budget to see 
if we could get funds for operating it and for conversion, the Bureau 
of the Budget turned us down. We had a bill before both Houses 
last session for construction of two new ships. 

Chairman Bripess. Is one of the reasons for decommissioning 
the Pioneer because it is old? 

Admiral Stupps. No, sir, it is only because we do not have funds 
to operate it. 

Chairman Bripces. Just purely a matter of operating funds? 

Admiral Srupps. Yes. She would be leaving just about now for 
Alaska had we had sufficient funds to operate it this year. That 
represents $404,000 for operating expenses per year. The size of 
our reduction made it necessary for us to decommission our largest 
vessel, 

GULF OF MAINE ARBA 


Chairman Bripces. The committee has a letter addressed to 
Senator Smith of Maine, a member of this committee from the Harris 
Co. in Portland, Maine, signed by Onah S. Harris, and he refers to 
the Gulf of Maine area. 

Admiral Stupps. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Brivces. What do you call the Gulf of Maine area? 

Admiral Srupps. That is the offshore area off the coast of Maine, 
between Maine and Nova Scotia and George’s Bank. 

Chairman Brinces. Is that not a new name? 

Admiral Srupps. No, sir, that is a well established, charted name. 
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Chairman Brinces. I was born and brought up in New England, 
but I never heard of it. 

Admiral Srupps. That is part of our program. Back in 1933 we 
finished a survey of Georges Banks in the interests of the fishing 
industry. The survey was extremely helpful to the fishing industry, 
but the fish have gone some place else. There are many shoals off 
the coast of Maine which very possibly are good fishing areas, and the 
fishing industry is quite interested in offshore surveys. As I said, 
we had hopes that if we could not get new ships—and last year we had 
a request for two ships—as soon as our work in the Bering Sea is com- 
pleted we would bring one of those ships to the east coast. Complete 
surveys would not only find new fishing grounds but would also reduce 
loss of equipment and nets when dragging over areas that are unsur 
veyed and where the fishermen lose very valuable equipment. 

Chairman Bripces. Is there anything further, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Wortuy. I do not believe so. 

Chairman Brinaes. If there is nothing further, Admiral, thank you 
very much for your presentation. 

Admiral Srupps. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Bripaes. We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(A recess was taken until 2 p. m.) 


AFTER RECESS 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


STATEMENTS OF LOTHAIR TEETOR, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
DOMESTIC AFFAIRS; JAMES C. WORTHY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE (ADMINISTRATIVE); OSCAR H. NIELSON, DE- 
PARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER; DR. ROBERT W. BURGESS, 
DIRECTOR; A. ROSS ECKLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; HOWARD C, 
GRIEVES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, CONRAD F. TAEUBER, AS- 
SISTANT DIRECTOR; AND CHARLES H. ALEXANDER, BUDGET 
OFFICER 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 
Senator SALToNSTALL (Acting Chairman). 
to order. 

The chairman has asked me to preside this afternoon because, while 
he is back, I am awfully glad to say, with the Congress, he has to be 
a little careful in how much he does in any one day. 

The next appropriation items for consideration are for the Bureau 
of the Census, which comes under Mr. Teetor. 

1 noie there are three appropriations for which the House allowed 
a total of $6,200,000, a cut of $4,300,000 below the total estimates of 
$10,500,000. I understand you are asking the committee to restore 
the $4,300,000. 

Before you proceed with your justifications for the increases over 
the House allowances, I will insert in the record at this point the 
amendments requested and summary appropriation tables. 

(The material referred to follows.) 


The committee will come 
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Overall summary of re quirements 


$8, 270, 000 
1 Aeronautics Administration’ (Public 
100, 000 
8, 370, 000 


l I 8, 000 
ases transferred to Gener rvi dministration 2, 309 
Agriculture surv 200, 000 
210, 309 


8, 159, 691 


Increase 


(+) or 
1044 1055 
idjusted estimate 


decrease 


Requirements l pis 
| 
| 


Salaries and exper $6, 859, 691 $6, 350. $509, 691 
Special survey { 
nesses 1, 300, 000 650. 650, 000 
1954 sample census of agriculture 3, 500 3, 500, 000 
Total 8, 159, 691 10, 500 2,340,309 2,340, 309 


lotal estimate of appropriation, 55 10, 500, 000 
Over } i / f 7 ( s | ¢ yen litu "¢ 
1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


£0. O66. 33 2 459, 450 

- 248, Sxl 7.3 126, 604 
ransportation of things 290, 256 054 
munication service 115, 840 4 7 943, 736 

nda ut ty service $F 2 5 18] 

i reproductio , 7 6 } 355 

vctual ser ? 3 \7. OR3 

Services performed by ! Os4 
Supplies and ma l , 348 2’ BOF 


yment 


9, 000, 510 000 
Adjustment 
Transfer 100, 000 
Reimbursemer rom othe wunt . 64 540, 000 
yea n vai l 2 90, 510 


10, 021 ; &, 270, 000 


Overall summary of personal services obligations 


Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 
Em- 
ploy- 
A ver- A ver- ment 
Posi age — Posi-| age . | Oct. 31 
tions | num- Cost tions |num- Cost 1953 F 
ber ber 


Personal services: 
Permanent 7 1 : 7, 940 3 1, 434/96, 397, 387 , 228'$5, 604,638) 1,398 
Other > 06 7 . 53 208 906, 077) 5, 918) 2, 716, 857 715 
Regular pay in excess 
of 52-week base ; 25, 265 22, 955 
Payment above basic | 
rates 70, 7 50, 000 25, 000 
Payments to other | 
wencies for reim- | 
bursable details 


otal personal 
services 2, 356 333! 2,487! 1 7, 378, 729| 6,840, 2,146) 8, 459, 450 2,113 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
(House bill, pp. 25-26) 


(House hearings, pp. 316-336) 
Estimate ‘ danse dhnih we sa acilnatisia ene ; ‘ 350, 000 


leit tee ache i es 770, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $150,000 in the estimate) - 200, 000 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendments: 

(1) Page 26, line 3, strike out “‘$6,200,000” and insert ‘$6,350,000’, the esti- 
mate, or an increase of $150,000; and 

(2) Page 26, line 3, strike out “of which $10,000 shall be used to renew the 
compilation of statistics on stocks of coffee on hand’’. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


44 


The bill includes $6,200,000 for ‘Salaries and expenses’ which pro- 
vides for the collecting, compiling, and publishing of current census statistics 
authorized by law and for general administration.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


Amendment (1): The restoration of $150,000 in the appropriation for “Salaries 
and expenses”’ is necessary to avoid further deterioration in the collection, com- 
pilation, and publication of current statistical information on the production 
of principal manufactures commodities, the volume of retail trade, employment 
and unemployment, foreign trade, and financial status of State and local govern- 
ments. The budget estimate of $6,350,000 represents a reduction of $520,000 
from the comparable 1954 figure. This appropriation has been subjected to a 
series of reductions over the past few years and with the reduction of $520,000 
a minimum level of financing has been reached without further serious program 
curtailments. With respect to statistics on foreign trade, for example, the In- 
tensive Review Committee appointed by the Secretary stated that this program 
“has been subjected to continual attrition and erosion over the past 8 years, 
and a condition approaching crisis has been reached. One phase of the program 
after another has had to be jettisoned, and other cost-saving expedients have 
had to be resorted to, which seriously lessen the value of the results. For ex- 
ample, Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States, the record of 
the country’s foreign trade, published annually almost from the beginning of the 
Nation, was last published for 1946; publication of the related historie Monthly 
Summary of Foreign Commerce was suspended in April 1951; some of the special 
monthly reports have had to be published in such form as to lose legibility without 
ise of a reading glass; and some of the customs records have had to be compiled 
on such a small sampling basis as to limit the usefulness of the results for many 
users. 

“These postwar retrenchment programs have forced the Bureau continually 
to cut its program to fit its funds. Efforts have been made to meet the insistent 
and mounting demands upon it by both governmental agencies and private 
users, in the face of increasing price and wage levels and workload over the past 
8 years Without corresponding increases in appropriations. For example, funds 
allotted to the foreign-trade programs for each of the past several years have 
been lower than for 1946; and when the 1946 level is adjusted to present salary 
levels, the decline is about one-third. On the other hand, the workload has 
perhaps doubled. The consequences have spelled successive abandonment of 
programs and successive lowering of standards of quality and comprehensive- 
ness, despite gains in efficiency in tabulating methods and equipment.” 

Because of the general tightening up of this program over the past several 
vears, it would appear necessary, if the appropriation reduction were not restoréd, 
to make some further reduction in all programs of the Bureau. Such action would 
make worse an already bad situation and, in our opinion, the resulting losses are 
disproportionate to the amount of funds involved. 

Amendment (2): The provision for renewing the compilation of statistics of 
coffee was added to the appropriation bill on the floor of the House for the purpose 
and intent of meeting the spot situation resulting from the rapid increase in coffee 
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prices. The program referred to would provide monthly statistics on the stocks 
of coffee on hand and on the amount of green coffee beans roasted each month. 

It is agreed that under the present situation this program should be restored 
and steps have been taken to develop such statistics under the “spot check’’ 
appropriation available for the current fiscal year. The carrying out of a program 
of this character is more appropriate under the “spot check” program than the 
basic program of current statisties financed under ‘Salaries and expenses.’’ The 
committee can be assured that such a program will be continued, if the appropria- 
tion for special surveys of manufactures and other businesses is restored, as long 
as the supply-and-demand issues on coffee are critical. In these circumstances it 
is requested that the limitation on the regular “Salaries and expenses” appropria- 
tion be removed. 


Salaries and expenses, summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1954 $6, 770, 000 
Transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Civil Aeronautics Administration”’ 
(Public Law 286 100, 000 
$6, 870, 000 
Deduct 
Amount appropriated for replacement of buses &, 000 
Leases transferred to General Services Administration __- — 2, 309 
—10, 309 


eee Oe oe . $6, 859, 601 
Net difference, 1955 over 1954 


Requirements 
1 Difference 


increase 
| (+) or de- 


195 955 
4 1955 crease (—) 


idjusted estimate 


Current census statistics $5, 862, 865 | $5,428,174 $434, 691 
General administration : 996, 826 | 921, 826 —75, 000 


Gross requirements - ---------| 6,859,691 | 6,350, 000 — 509, 691 — 509, 691 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955_.. b> os ae aaa : . 6,350,000 
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Special surveys of manufacturers and other businesses (House bill, p. 26) 


(House hearings, pp. 336-338, 342) 
Estimate 7 : » § z ; $650, 000 
1954 act hs ; 1, 500, 000 
House allowance ; wee 


(A reduction of $650,000 in the estimate.) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 

Page 26, immediately after line 5, add: 

“Special surveys of manufactures and other businesses: For expenses for spot 
checking industry and trade in such manner as the Secretary of Commerce shall 
decide to be most helpful and informative to said undertaking, including personal 
services by contract or otherwise at rates to be fixed by said Secretary without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended; and additional compensa- 
tion of Federal employees temporarily detailed for fieldwork under this appro- 
priation: $650,000.’’, the estimate, or an increase of $650,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


‘The requests for $3,500,000 for a sample census of agriculture and $650,000 
for special surveys of manufactures and other businesses were not approved.’’ 


JUSTIFICATION ; 


Business and industry have the primary responsibility of maintaining and fur- 
ther advancing production and employment of our country. To help in achiev- 
ing this objective businessmen should be given certain basic tools they need to 
carry out that task and which they cannot provide for themselves. These tools 
include current, reliable, and comprehensive facts on their areas of activity and 
those from which they buy materials or to which they sell. In lieu of the com- 
plete censuses of business and manufactures, which were deferred through con- 
gressional action a year ago, a program of special sample-based surveys was de- 
veloped under this appropriation item to serve some of the important needs at a 
substantially lower cost 


ANNUAL SURVEY OF MANUFACTURES 


In the field of manufacturing, an annual survey of manufactures produces 
vearly totals of manufacturing activity by covering a representative sample of 


manufacturing plants Manufacturing, along with construction, fluctuates more 
violently over relatively short periods of time than other segments of the economy 
and represents the largest single element in business fluctuations. An annual 


survey of manufactures was devised when the Congress was considering the legis- 
lation which shifted the census of manufactures from a biennial to a quinquennial 
census. Users of the data, believing that a comprehensive survey was needed 
more freauently, rather than less frequently, supported the legislation effecting 
the shift on the basis that a companion part of the plan was an annual survey 
that would provide basic statistics every vear between censuses and that the com- 
bined survey and census cost would be less than the former biennial censuses. 
Experience has shown that no other data available can substitute for the data 
obtained by this annual survev in meeting the need for current information for 
civilian as well as defense needs. 

The essentiality of the annual survey is confirmed by a recent review of the | 
Census Bureau’s program conducted by a nongovernmental committee of experts, 
the Intensive Review Committee, composed chiefly of businessmen and appointed | 
by the Secretary of Commerce early last fall. This committee recommended 
that the annual survev be continued as a regular annual function except in those 
vears in which a complete census of manufactures is taken, and if an adequate 
annual survey cannot be regularly provided, then a full census be taken every 2 
vears. 

The annual survey is in effect a miniature census of manufactures lacking 
principally a greater refinement of detail and without specific information on the 
physical quantity of individual produets produced. Like the quinquennial census 
it provides accurate statistics on the number, broad industrial classification, size, 
and physical location (States and regions) of manufacturing establishments. ia 
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Value added by manufacture, employment, payrolls, investment in new plant, 
and equipment will be shown for major industrial classifications, large geographic 
area, and size class of establishment. The survey, therefore, reflects changes in 
activity in particular industries and geographic areas soon after they occur. 
Similarly, annual data by size of establishment indicate promptly what is hi appen- 
ing to small manufacturing concerns as compared to large concerns. Further, the 
annual survey provides an up-to-date inventory of the Nation’s most important 
industrial plants. 

The February 1954, report of the Intensive Review Committee also spoke of 
the annual survey of manufactures as a valuable supplement to the census of 
manufactures in providing facts for mobilization needs. In its report to the 
Intensive Review Committee, the special panel on mobilization statistics empha- 
sized that the Census Bureau cannot adequately meet the statistical needs of 
Government agencies having responsibility for defense mobilization unless the 
Bureau maintains its reservoir of industrial information on a current basis. In 
addition, the panel report states that the availability of data of the type provided 
by the annual survey can, if war should come, reduce the need of special statistical 
surveys to a very substantial extent. 


BUSINESS SURVEYS 


The importance’of a spot-check program in the field of distribution is partic- 
ularly great at the present time. The business decisions which will determine the 
future levels of economic activity (e. g., decisions on expansion of plant, inventory 
buildup, volume of production, etc.) are importantly affected by the judgments 
made regarding the trends in sales volume and the position of the merchandise 
inventories of retailers and wholesalers. In its report to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Intensive Review Committee emphasized the dynamic nature of the 
American economy and pointed out that ‘“Both measures of markets and indicators 
of economic conditions and trends similarly provide the guidance for intelligent 
business decisions.” 

Among the major projects which rely on the spot-check appropriations are the 
following: 

(1) The development of more adequate monthly measures of retail inventories. 
Such measures fill what is undoubtedly one of the most important gaps in infor- 
mation required to evaluate the condition of business and the future outlook. 
Not only are the decisions with regard to levels of production, inventory buildup, 
and expansion involved, but also the important policies of Government—those 
formulated by the Federal Reserve Board, the Council of Economie Advisers, 
etc.—tely on assumptions made concerning inventory movements. The develop- 
mental work on the project was started with the spot check appropriation for 
fiscal year 1954; its further development is planned for fiscal year 1955. 

Related proje cts are concerned with me asuring the flow of a few key products 
(e. g., large consumer durable goods, such as refrigerators, washing machines) 
from the manufacturing stage through the distributive system to the ultimate 
customer. These measurements will provide very much needed indicators of 
current business conditions. 

(2) The conducting of annual surveys of retail, wholesale, and service trades.— 
While these surveys provide measures only at the national and broad regional 
level and therefore are not a substitute for a complete census, they do bring 
up-to-date a few key census measures which serve as important benchmarks to 
which other basic economic series are tied. These data, shown separately for 
important kinds of business include volume of credit sales, bad debt losses, year-end 
inventory levels, sales-inventory ratios, and operating cost measures. So long 
as the complete census of business is deferred, the annual surveys help to fill a 
vital gap in the country’s knowledge of business conditions and make possible 
interim estimating which otherwise would invoke grave danger of drifting far 
away from the actual facts. 

(3) The development of measures of the shifis in trade within large metropolitan 
areas.—Not only are the metropolitan areas of growing importance in the trade 
picture, but significant developments and shifts within these areas, affecting 
millions of individuals, are taking place. There is no recent census to Measure 
either the total size of individual metropolitan area markets or the shifts occurring 
within them. Spot-check funds are needed for conducting surveys of several 
large metropolitan areas which will determine the extent of the shifts in. trade 
since 1948 between central business districts and outlying areas and the impor- 
tance and extent of growth of shopping centers, string street developments, and 
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suburban business districts, as well as the market as a whole. A pattern for such 
surveys has been developed in connection with the survey of the Dallas met ropoli- 
tan area now being completed. 


SPECIAL SURVEYS OF MANUFACTURES AND OTHER BUSINESSES 


Summary of requirements 
Appropriation, 1954 $1, 500, 000 
Deduct: Agriculture surveys...- — 200, 000 
Base for 1955 1, 300, 000 
Net difference, 1955 over 1954 


Requirements Difference, 


By activity | increase (+) 
1954 1955 or de- 
adjusted estimate | crease (—) 
Annual survey of manufactures $400,000 | $300, 000 —$100, 000 
Business surveys... | 900, 000 350, 000 — 550, 000 
Gross requirements. -..-- titan aitiniees : | 1, 300, 000 650, 000 | —650,000 —650,000 
Yotal estimate of appropriation, 1955_- a . enn sense 650, 000 


Summary of estimated obligations 


Actual, 1953 Estimate, 1954 


(adjusted) (adjusted) Estimate, 1955 
— nea ——— - -|Employed 
Aver- Aver- Aver-| | Oct. 31, 
Posi-| age | Cost Posi-| age Cost Posi-| age | Cos 1953 
tion | num- tion | num- ” tion | num-| ost 
ber ber | ber 
Personal services: 
Permanent... 135 119 $489, 295 90 | 77 | $319,975 130 
Other | 195 139 437, 376 160 | 65 | 206,770 | 12 
Total , 330 | 258 926,671 | 250 | 142 | 526,745 | 142 
Other objects.... an née 373, 329 |_. j------| 123, 255 | 
Total obligations- 330 | 258 1,300,000 | 250 142 | 650,000 | 


SampLe Census OF AGRICULTURE, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
(House bill, p. 26) (House hearings, pp. 322-326, 333-343) 


ee a 
eee s atidhas ie ietiahew miieaa nied t one ae 
House allowance (a reduction of $3,500,000 in the estimate) 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


The Department req ests the following amendment: 

Page 26, immediately after line 5, add: 

“Sample census of agriculture: For expenses necessary for taking, compiling, 
and publishing statistics on agriculture, including personal services by contract 
or otherwise at rates to be fixed by the Secretary of Commerce without regard to 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended; and additional compensation of Federal 
employees temporarily detailed for fieldwork under this appropriateion; 
$3,500,000.” 

EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


“* ¢ 


The requests of $3,500,000 for a sample census of agriculture and 
$650,000 for special surveys of manufacturers and other businesses were not 
approved.” 
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JUSTIFICATION 


Restoration of this appropriation item is requested for the following reasons: 

1. A sample census of agriculture to be taken after the harvest this fall is urged 
in partial fulfillment of 13 USC 216. The last census of agriculture was taken in 
1950 to cover the crop of 1949. The program of taking a census of agriculture 
every fifth year was formulated in 1918 on the basis of the experience and useful- 
ness of data resulting from 8 previous decennial censuses of agriculture and upon 
the advice of informed users of census data. In accordance with this program, 
Congress has appropriated funds for a middecade census of agriculture in 1925, 
1935, and 1945. 

2. A census of agriculture is needed to provide benchmarks for most of the 
current estimates, many of them produced by other agencies. Experience has 
clearly shown that censuses taken at 5-year intervals are needed to insure and 
maintain the reliability of current and year-to-year estimates made by all agencies 
and organizations. The Advisory Committee for the 1954 census of agriculture 
consisting of representatives of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
State agricultural colleges, State departments of agriculture, American Farm 
Economic Association, the American Farm Bureau Federation, The Grange, and 
other organizations, strongly recommends that a census of agriculture be taken 
at the middle of the decade. The taking of a census of agriculture in the fall of 
1954 is supported by the Secretary of Agriculture. The failure to provide census 
data as a basis for adjustments in current estimates for crops, livestock, and other 
items relating to agriculture may permit errors in adjustments developed since 
the 1950 census data became available to accumulate until 1960 or for a period of 
10 years. 

3. A census of agriculture is needed to indicate changes that have occurred in 
agriculture since 1950. Changes in the amounts, kinds and location of agricultural 
production, and in many other phases of agricultural operations are occurring so 
rapidly that up-to-date information can be provided only by a census of agri- 
culture. Under the Government’s agricultural control program 25 to 30 million 
acres are being taken out of wheat, cotton, and corn in 1954. Under present plans 
farmers are being permitted to do largely as they please with these displaced acres. 
The 25 to 30 million displaced acres are equivalent to 1 out of every 12 acres used 
for harvested crops and to over one-fourth of the acres of cropland now used for all 
crops other than wheat, corn, cotton, and hay. How many of these diverted 
acres go into barlev, beans, sorghums, soybeans, alfalfa, etc., will vitally affect 
the production of these farm products. Moreover, the drought-disaster areas of 
1953 contained over one million farms in 17 States. The combined effects of the 
agricultural control program, drought, continued changes in farm production, and 
other factors will make the magnitude of agricultural changes from 1950 to 1954 
greater than during any other 5-year period since the inauguration of a program of 
a farm census once every 5 vears. Thus, the need for current up-to-date informa- 
tion and benchmark data will be greater than during any previous 5-year period. 
The estimates prepared by government agencies cannot provide many of these 
data as such estimates are based upon reports secured from voluntary reporters 
by mail from a small sample of farmers. The records secured as a byproduct of 
the Government’s agricultural program cannot provide a substitute for a census 
of agriculture. First, these records do not cover livestock and livestock production 
as they relate only to farms growing the controlled crops. Second, these records 
do not cover all farms harvesting the controlled crops. For example, the control 
records for corn relate only to farms growing corn in 834 commercial corn counties 
Third, these records provide little or no data on the four controlled crops and for 
these they usually provide only acreage. They provide no data on production, 
farm expenditures, farm machinery, or other farm resources. 

4. The agricultural economy as now organized cannot operate efficiently with- 
out dependable information covering a very wide range of operations. The 
census provides bases for the development of State extension programs, and 
planning and research conducted by State agricultural colleges and authoritative 
data for manufacturers, wholesalers or dealers, and distributors of more than 20 
billion dollars of products annually to farmers and their families. 

5. The census of agriculture is the basic source of information about our agri- 
cultural industry. Agriculture employs about 10 percent of the total labor force 
and agricultural changes affect the lives of more than 23 million farm people. 
Many thousands of business firms depend upon the ferm market as repel nee ta 
outlet and are extensive users of agricultural census data. The users of agricul- 
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tural data are dependent upon the Government for the assemblying of compre- 


hensive and reliable information as there are more than 5 million producing 
units. 


Sample census of agriculture—Summary of requirements 
Appropriation, 1954 


Base for 1955 
Net difference, 





1955 over 1954 


Requirements | Difference 
By activity | | Tncrease 
1954 esti- | 1955 esti- | Horease 
mate mi : 
A ate | crease (—) 





| $3, 500, 000 +$3, 500, 000 


Census of Agriculture. — 


Gross requirements 


| onwe 3, 500, 000 | +3, 500, 000 +3, 500, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955_. 








Stel ail eee ahngenel Jdewebinne, > 000, ORO 
Summary of estimated obligations 
Estimate, 1955 
— i Average 4: 
| Positions number Cost 
Personal services: | | 
Permanent... -. d tat = idiSecsen 47 | 37 $192, 712 
Other..........- ee a oe an | 4, 619 734 2, 191, 878 
Pees ss. 4 . 4, 666 771 2, 384, 590 
Ca itiited 3 otic nin dbs w6 seh cdtinnscotids cheeesbdeee mihi dibliebaiiecbatns dk sible 1, 115, 410 
Total obligations | 4, 666 | 771 3, 500, 000 


Senator SatronsTaLL. I understand you have a statement you 
would like to make in connection with the operators of these offices, 
Mr. Teetor. Do you want to make that statement or would you like 
to put that statement in the record and speak informally? 

Mr. Terror. I would like to read this statement if it is all right 
with you. The statement is not very long. We will get through 
with it as quickly as possible. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. All right. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Tevror. The specific organizations under my supervision are 
the Office of Business Economics, the Bureau of the Census, and the 
Business and Defense Services Administration. Each one of these 
organizations provide important and vital services for both business 
and government; services which are essential to good business plan- 
ning and sound government programs. 

During the last few years business has flourished in an abnormal 
economic climate which resulted from the disruptive influences of 
meeting the requirements of the Korean war. Our industry has been 
tooled to produce at the highest capacity this country has ever known. 
The demand for military goods has been tremendous. Disposable 
income and resultant sales reached unprecedented peaks. Employ- 
ment was at an all-time high and unemployment at an all-time low. 
This was the condition of our economy during most of the year 1953. 
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READJUSTMENT PERIOD 


Students of the economy, however, began noticing a change taking 
place in the last half of 1953. Sales were not keeping pace with pro- 
duction. Inventories were growing. Military procurement was being 
curtailed. A readjustment period was developing which has adve rsely 
affected almost all lines of business in the first quarter of 1954. Busi- 
ness continues at high levels as we begin the second quarter of this year; 
however, no one denies that we find ourselves at the threshold of 
important decisions as we change from a wartime boom economy to 
an uneasy peace. 

Our defense requirements will continue at high volume for some 
time to come, but at diminishing levels. We now have the difficult 
task of balancing our diminishing requirements for defense against the 
civilian requirements of a growing nation. In this process of main- 
taining balance during the period of readjustment it is essential that 
economic intelligence necessary for sound decisions continues to flow 
to all segments of our economy with special emphasis on the business 
community—the job makers of our Nation. 

Now, what has this to do with the Department of Commerce? 


RESPONSIBILITY OF DEPARTMENT 


The Department is responsible for collecting the vital statistics of 
the Nation. These provide the basic indicators of the condition of 
the national economy which are regularly prepared and published 
along with current analyses of business trends. 

In keeping abreast of current business and economic developments, 
the Department of Commerce, in my opinion, should not be satisfied 
only to provide prompt and reliable information for the use of business 
and Government; it should analyze, assess, and evaluate and the 
results of these efforts should be put to work in recommendations for 
policies directed toward the continued stability and further expansion 
of the Nation’s economic structure. 

In a dynamic and free economy, business fluctuations are to be 
expected. Their direction and extent are a matter of concern to both 
businessmen and Government officials. The great demand for all 
possible facts about the present state of business activity reflects the 
importance of accurate information to business management who 
have the responsibility of looking and planning ahead. In the 
Government the Council of Economic Advisers and the Advisory 
Board for Economic Growth and Stability and the Federal Reserve 
Board lean heavily on the Department of Commerce for their vital 
economic statistics. 


OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 


Our Office of Business Economics, through its basic information 
such as the national income, the national product, and the balance of 
international payments, performs a most useful service in providing 
economic intelligence. However, in the face of demands for wider 
coverage and more particulars it has not been able to hold together 
an adequate full-time staff to provide this needed additional service 
to business. It is only by advance knowledge of business fluctuations 
that adequate preparation is possible. 
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The attainment of a stable economy demands that business fluctua- 
tions be held to a minimum. ‘To do this we first must know what we 
have to deal with. Decisions on how to approach the problem 
stem from the basic facts. Such information must be accurate and 
complete. 

The increase requested for the Office of Business Economics in 
fiscal 1955 is specifically designed to carry out the Department’s 
work on business fluctuations. That work will furnish the under- 
pinning for the policy and program development of the Secretary 
and his immediate staff. From it will flow to the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the Advisory Board for Economic Growth and Stability 
an enlarged and improved flow of the kind of material they have 
been requesting from the Department of Commerce. In the light 
of the present business situation, I believe you will recognize the imper- 
ative need for such purposeful work on economic changes. 


FUNCTIONS OF BUREAU 


The Bureau of the Census is another very important cog in the 
Department’s machinery. Through this Bureau, the Commerce De- 
partment serves businessmen and other citizens by the collection, 
summarization, and dissemination of basic statistics on the popula- 
tion, agriculture, industry, and trade of the United States. It is 
responsible for assembling and publishing a substantial volume of 
current statistical information concerning such subjects as the labor 
force, employment and unemployment, production of manufactured 
goods, retail and wholesale trade, exports and imports, and financial 
statements of State and local governments. 

The appropriations requested for this organization for the fiscal year 
1955 would enable the Bureau of the Census to perform its regularly 
assigned functions on a somewhat limited basis, but consistent with the 
most urgent needs of Government, business, and other users of statis- 
tics. A minor part of the appropriation for special surveys of manu- 
factures and other businesses will be available for exploratory work to 
get better information on inventories of consumer goods. 

Noteworthy progress is being made by the Bureau in producing pre- 
liminary results more promptly. In general, improvements in timeli- 
ness of reports depends on securing prompter replies from respondents 
and accelerating the processing. Use of modern electronic computer 
equipment is proving an important aid. 


REPORT OF INTENSIVE REVIEW COMMITTEE 


Members of this committee have received copies of the report of a 
study of Census Bureau operations recently completed by the Inten- 
sive Review Committee under the direction of Dr. Ralph J. Watkins 
We are conducting a critical analysis of the recommendations con- 
tained in this report for future guidance in the development of long- 
range Census Bureau programs. 

In addition, we have engaged a management consultant firm to look 
into the administrative processes of this Bureau to determine whether 
operations are being conducted in the most economical manner. 
I make no promises of substantial savings which may be achieved as a 
result of these surveys. Nor can we predict the changing nature of 
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the programs involving services to business which are subject to cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of the Department, such as business 
fluctuations and the requirements of national preparedness. But I 
reiterate that every effort will be made to assure that the responsibili- 
ties assigned to this organization will be discharged in the most 
economical manner possible. 


BusINESS AND DrFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Now I would like to discuss the newest organization under my 
direction—the Business and Defense Services Administration. 

The Secretary on October 1, 1953, established the BDSA. He com- 
bined in the new organization the defense functions formerly dele- 
gated to the National Production Authority by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the domestic functions performed by the old Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The business community in this 
period of transition finds itself occupied in part with production for 
our national security and in part with production associated with a 
normal economy. ‘To render the greatest assistance to business and 
to the Government, we have established this new organization as the 
logical point in Government for representation of the domestic inter- 
ests of business and industry in their relations with other governmental 
agencies. 

The BDSA is organized so that it would form the nucleus of any 
larger force which would be established in the event of an all-out 
mobilization effort. Many of the people who helped direct the 
National Production Authority are now in BDSA. The records of the 
former NPA have been preserved and are being used to the fullest 
extent possible in current mobilization programs. 

1 am glad to tell you we have improved on the cumbersome regula- 
tory techniques employed during World War II and in the Korean 
war. We must be prepared to immediately organize industry on a 
wartime basis should an enemy again strike us without warning. 

[f war should come in this atomic age, we are of the firm conviction 
that very little time would be available for mobilizing our industrial 
and economic resources. It took the NPA a full year after the enemy 
struck in Korea to get the Nation’s industrial planning into high gear. 
We well remember that it took 2 years or more to mobilize industry 


for World War II. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF ADMINISTRATION 


Events in the atomic age will never again give us that luxury 
of time to make ready to arm ourselves. We must be prepared 
act swiftly, be able to retaliate with deadly instruments of war 
produced by a readied industrial program if we are to survive as a 
nation of free people. It is the BDSA, serving as the operating arm 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, which shares a major part of 
the responsibility for industrial preparedness and regulation to meet 
the devastating demands of a next war. 

In addition to the defense functions, BDSA, through its industry 
divisions, is in constant touch with the industries and businessmen 
who form the great industrial and business community of this Nation. 
Through the BDSA we come to grips with the business-Government 
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relations which concern and sometimes harass the businessman. An 
examination of these problems often reveals potential dangers to the 
general economic well-being of business and industry in which the 
Department can be of help. In formulating our economic programs, 
we can avoid a theoretical approach and direct our energies and our 
efforts to the real problems of business-Government relations. 

Working hand in hand with industry and business, BDSA has 
developed a mutual understanding between Government and business 
which we will continue to encourage. It is only with the unqualified 
cooperation of business and industry that we can accomplish the 
major objective which BDSA constantly faces—that of continuing to 
buttress our industrial defense against any foreign threat, and to 
establish a central point where business and Government can discuss 
their problems, find the proper solutions to the end that a prosperous 
and ever-growing economy shall prevail. 

We are not overlooking any possible means for reducing costs and 
increasing efficiency for the successful implementation of the programs 
which I have described. The operations of all of the organizations 
under my supervision are under constant review to improve their 
effectiveness and efficiency. 


RESTORATIONS REQUESTED 


There has been presented to you for your consideration a request 
for the restoration of amounts which have been eliminated from the 
budgets of these organization units by the House. I respectfully urge 
your serious consideration of the programs which I have briefly out- 
lined to you, as well as the request for the restoration of the funds for 
these units. The justifications explain in greater detail the budget 
requirements and will be discussed with you by the administrators 
of the several organization units constituting domestic affairs. 

Senator SaLronsTaLuL. Thank you. 

Mr. Treeror. That completes the introductory statement. We 
have here today the heads of these organizations that are under my 
supervision, the Bureau of the Census represented by Dr. Burgess 
who is the Director of that Bureau. In the Office of Business 
Economics, Mr. Meehan is here as Director. Then we have Mr. 
Honeywell, Administrator of BDSA. Each one of these gentlemen 
would like to present a statement about his organization and answer 
any questions you would like to ask about them. 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Senator SALTONSTALL. It is the Chair’s understanding that you are 
asking for the restoration of $4,300,000 in the Bureau of the Census; 
$1,230,000 in the Business and Defense Services Administration; and 
$110,000 in the Bureau of Business Economics, is that correct? 

Mr. TEETOR. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Let us take up first the Bureau of the Census. 
There was cut off $150,000 for salaries and expenses; $650,000 from 
special surveys of manufacturers and other business; and $3,500,000 
in sample census of agriculture. 

Why should they be restored? Let’s take up first “Salaries and 
expenses.”’ Why do you need that $150,000? 
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Mr. Terror. I think that question should go to Dr. Burgess, who 
is Director of the Bureau of the Census. 

Senator Dirksen. May I ask one preliminary question there? | 
think you are free, when the budget interdiction is removed, to tell 
the committee what you requested from the Bureau of the Budget 
or from your own budget for these census items. ‘The estimates are 
here for 1955. Was your request in excess of that? 

Dr. Burcess. Yes. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET REQUESTS 


Senator Dirksen. Take “Salaries and expenses.’’ What did you 
request from the Budget? 

Dr. Burcess. Our final estimate to the Secretary was $6,972,000, 
including $210,000 for penalty mail, but that really is part of the 
story. 

Senator Dirksen. What did you ask for special surveys? 

Dr. Burcess. We requested $1,212,000, 

Senator Dirksen. And for the census of agriculture? 

Dr. Burgess. We then asked for the full census of $18 million 

Senator Dirksen. Nothing for the decennial census? 

Dr. Burerss. No, sir. As you may know, the censuses of manu- 
facturers, business, and mineral industries were turned down last 
year, although by law they ought to be taken covering the year 1953, 
It is now too late to do that. The Senate has pending bill S. 3121, 
as to which I think no action has been taken yet. Also, H. R. 8487 
has been approved by the Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
of the House, but it has not yet appeared before the entire House. 
These bills would authorize us to go ahead with the censuses of 
manufacturers, mineral industries, and business covering the year 
1954, to be taken in fiscal year 1955 and 2 succeeding years. 

Senator Dirksen. What about your last item, your census of agri- 
culture? Is that compounded in your sample census? 

Dr. Burarss. The sample census would go part way to cover that 
need but not the full way. 

Senator Dirksen. What did you request for that? 

Dr. Burcess. We finally got down to $3% million. Originally, 
it was $18 million for the fiscal year 1955. There would be some more 
to come later. 

Senator Dirksen. To avoid confusion, you asked for $18 million 
for the sample census of agriculture? 

Dr. Burcess. No. We asked for $18 million originally for the full 
census. 

Senator Dirksen. What about the sample census? 

Dr. Buraess. The Department approved our estimate of $18 
million for a full census and sent it to the Budget Bureau, but it was 
cut by the Budget Bureau to $3} million for a sample census. 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY 


Senator Dirksen. Could I ask one other basic question, Mr. 
Chairman? 

What about your statutory authority for these? They are all 
authorized? No further legislation or authority is required? 
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Dr. Burerss. On agriculture the authority is definitely for the full 
census. The Budget Bureau legal people agreed that the sample 
census could be taken under that authority. It is a kind of census, 
although not as complete and satisfactory as the full census. 

Senator Dirksen. But you have authority for the full census now? 

Dr. Burarss. Yes; if we take it covering the year 1954. 

Senator Dirksen. So it is wholly a question of money? 

Dr. Bureess. On agriculture; yes. 

Senator Dirksen. So any consideration the committee gives to that 
would require only a modification in the figures in the bill and would 
require no legislative authorization of any kind? 

Dr. Burcess. That is correct. With your permission I would like 
to insert the statement previously furnished the committee and then 
answer your questions. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


The budget estimates of the Bureau of the Census for fiscal year 1955, which 
total $10,500,000, provide for the regular current statistics, for a sample census of 
agriculture and certain special surveys of manufactures and other businesses, but 
do not include the complete censuses which under existing law we should now be 
taking. The estimates consist of three appropriation items as stated below with 
the comparable 1954 amounts: 





Item 1954 1955 | Difference 
Salaries and expenses $6, 870, 000 $6, 350, 000 $520, 000 
Special surveys of manufactures and other businesses ' 1, 300, 000 650, 000 | 650, 000 
Sample census of agriculture 200, 000 | 3, 500, 000 3, 300, 000 
Total. | 8, 370, 000 10, 500, 000 2, 130, 000 


1 Combined in a single appropriation in 1954. 


As the Secretary of Commerce mentioned in his statement relating to restora- 
tion of reductions made by the House, many groups, including the Intensive Re- 
view Committee set up by him to review census operations, have urged that ap- 
propriations be requested to restore the regular census programs. This is, of 
course, a matter for the Congress to decide and it is my understanding that there 
is presently pending before the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
a bill, 8. 3121, which would authorize appropriations for complete censuses of 
manufactures, mineral industries, and other businesses covering the year 1954. 
Presumably, if favorable action is taken on this bill, consideration and justifica- 
tion would be given later to the appropriations that would be involved. At 
this time I would like to dwell on the absolutely imperative nature of the program 
now before you, and especially of the sample census and special surveys in these 
estimates, if the complete censuses are not taken. 

The needs and uses of census data by the people of this country are so varied, 
diverse, and pervasive that a complete analysis of them is an impossible task. 
There is one paramount need, however, that is not so diffleult to describe. This 
is the development of the fundamental facts necessary for a “balance sheet’’ 
and a “profit and loss statement’ of our social and economic structure. Many 
of the other departments and agencies of the Government develop statistics on 
portions of these subjects, but most of these are limited in scope to the adminis- 
trative programs of the agencies concerned. Relying only on such data would 
be somewhat akin to counting our ‘‘cash’’ but not our “‘receivables,”’ and would 
leave us with a fragmentary picture of limited use. The program of current 
census statistics financed under ‘Salaries and expenses”’ similarly provides data 


on specific, but limited, subjects, although they have important uses as indicators 
of trends, or measures of some of the more significant elements of our economy. 
All of these data together, however, fail to provide enough data for a comprehen- 
sive summary of a complete segment or aspect of our economy. 

Only complete censuses can provide such comprehensive summaries. In 
absence of the complete censuses deferred last year, the sample census of agricul- 
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ture and the special surveys of manufactures and other businesses become so 
important that even a small cut in these requests would be very serious. Further- 
more, in view of recent developments relating to business conditions generally, 
unemployment, and the effects of serious drought in certain of the important 
farming and livestock-producing areas, it seems essential that sufficient funds be 
appropriated to provide at least for the limited statistical program presented in 
this budget. As compared with the current fiscal year, the only area in which 
a greater amount of data would be developed is agriculture, and in all other sub- 
ject areas, the same or less data. I do not believe that the bare minimum needs 
of the Nation for basic information of this character can be met by any lesser 
amount than the $10,500,000 appropriation requested in this budget. 

The House action, of course, fails in a serious degree to meet even these min- 
imum needs. Restoration of their reductions from the President’s budget, as 
detailed below, is therefore urgently requested. 


j 
President's 


Item House action! Reductio 


budget 
Salaries and expenses $6, 350, 000 $6, 200, 000 $150, 000 
Special surveys of manufactures and other businesses 650, 000 0 650, 000 
Sample census of agriculture. 3, 500, 000 0 3, 500, 000 
Total 10, 500, 000 6, 200, 000 4, 300, 000 


More specific reasons for restoration of the House cuts have been furnished the 
committee in the separate statements supporting amendments to the House bill 
I will go more fully into the reasons as each appropriation item is discussed 

Our Bureau is the principal agency of the Federal Government for the collection, 
summarization, and publication of statistical facts for the use of all Government 
departments, business, and industry, and the general public. Legislative authori 
zations call for periodic censuses of population and housing once every 10 years, 
and of agriculture, State and local governmental units, manufactures, mining, 
wholesale and retail trade, service establishments, and transportation once every 
5 years. These complete censuses are intended to furnish the periodic, compre 
hensive national inventories, and benchmark measures of activity relating to the 
most fundamental aspects of our social and economic structure. Legislation also 
provides for annual and other interim current data on the subjects covered by 
major censuses and on foreign trade. 

In all of its statistical services, the aim of the Bureau is to develop and prepare 
comprehensive statistics which will find and present the facts about the subject 
areas covered in such a way as to best serve the needs of government itself and 
of businessmen, farmers, research organizations, and individual investigators 
Although a complete analysis of all uses may be es there are, of course, 
many important and specific uses. For « ‘xample, | usinessmen study them when 
making plans for production and sales, deciding on the location of a new plant, o 
the development of new products. The Government uses them for developing 
and adjusting broad economic and tax policies; for various defense purposes; as 
one cf the necessary elements in constructing price indexes, index of industrial 
production, and measures of national income; for allocating aid funds to States 
and to governmental units within States, such as counties or school districts; for 
administering the laws regulating foreign trade or selective service; for deter- 
mining requirements for new schools; and in many other ways. Census Bureau 
reports are widely reprinted in trade publications, reference works, newspapers, 
and periodicals. In other words, the reports of the Census Bureau play a vital 
part in the operation of our free society by providing data which furnishes the 
basis for, or facilitates the making of decisions and the conduct of essential 
activities of government, business, and industry, other organized groups, and 
individual citizens themselves. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator SaLronstTauu. For “Salaries and expenses,’ ’ you asked for 
$6,350,000. You were allowed $6,200,000. The House cut you by 
$150,000. The House cut your positions down by approximately 
22. Why do you need the $150,000? 
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Dr. Bureess. In order to get down to $6,350,000 we had already 
figured really much tighter than we wanted to, first, to satisfy the 
Department and then to satisfy the Budget Bureau. We really 
would be stumped to tell how we are going to get down below that 
and carry on the work effectively in foreign trade, current figures on 
industry, current population surveys, various lines which are given 
in our full estimates. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. This is the basic organization on which is 
built up the periodic census? 

Dr. Buraress. Yes. We would draw on the people, the professional 
staff that are working on these current programs. They would move 
over to take the periodic censuses when we get to them. This is a 
minimum group. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Where do they work? 

Dr. Burerss. Most of them work out at Suitland, Md. 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator SALTONSTALL. In 1954 you had 1,340 employees, is that 
right? 

Dr. Burarss. Yes. 

Senator SaALTonsTALL. That was a cutback of 19 from 1953. This 
is a cutback this year of approximately 200, isn’t it? 

Dr. Burerss. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So where you cut 200 this year, this would 
cut you 22 more? 

Dr. Buraess. The first part of the year we were working on the 
preliminary appropriations made for the 1953 censuses of manufac- 
turers and business and we had our staff carrying that on. We had 
the job to reduce force very sharply in the first few months of fiscal 
1954. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What, essentially, would these 22 people do 
if we gave you this money? Would they help you carry on the gen- 
eral functions? 

Dr. Burerss. I cannot identify the 22 people, but they would do 
just that. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Do these people lay the foundation for the 
work of these special surveys? 

Dr. Burerss. Yes. In a sense they are working in the nuclear 
staff, the group of people that are specialists in the various areas. It 
is hard, as you look over the people in the work, to pick out those 
that are assigned to the special surveys or to salaries and expenses. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT 


Senator SALTONSTALL. What you say is that any further cutback 
such as the House gave you would imperil the groundwork of the 
Bureau of the Census; is that right? 

Dr. Bureess. That is true. That had been imperiled even before 
that last cut. 

Senator SaALronsTALL. If the Senate did not restore it, presumably 
you would struggle along as best you could? 

Dr. Bureess. We would try to carry on. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. It is not as though you would cut out any 
service 

Dr. Buraess. We would try to do it without cutting any services, 


VALUE OF FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 


Senator Dirksen. On the basis that is set out here after the action 
taken by the House, just how valid and useful and authentic will 
these figures be that will be used by people who are in foreign trade? 
Of course, there is a lot of emphasis on it right now. 

Dr. Burauss. We feel very much embarassed by the way we have 
had to reduce the timeliness and quality of our foreign trade statistics 
already. One way of picking up a little leeway when we are short of 
funds is to postpone reports. We have already done that. We 
have also cut down by sampling, eliminating a considerable part of 
the smaller transactions, which makes some of our figures awkward to 
interpret. The publication is not adequate; that is, the figures are 
crowded together, taken from the computing forms. We really 
believe we have gone past the proper limit already in the foreign 
trade field. 

COMMENTS ON PINPOINT-TYPE STATISTICS 


Senator Dirksen. Evidently, you must be using some pinpoint 
type in getting our some of these re ports because you say the ‘vy are 
published in such form as to lose legibility without the use of a reading 
glass. I do not like these reports that not even a man with bifoe als 

can read. The type ought to be larger rather than smaller. Do you 


get out forms now that you have to squint around on with a reading 


glass? 


Dr. Burasss. I will ask Mr. Grieves about that. 

Mr. Grieves. I am afraid so. We do it not through choice but 
through necessity. ‘To reduce the number of pages, for economy’s 
sake, we reduce the size of type. We have also resorted to a great 
deal of abbreviation. It is something we are not very happy about. 

Senator Drrxsen. I suppose you have to have either an expert or 

1 book of logarithms with you to interpret it if you get it in such a 
concise form that an ordinary layman like me cannot tell what it is 
really about. 

Mr. Grieves. We had to face the question of whether it is better 
not to publish it at all or publish it in difficult form. We thought it 
would be better to publish the material that way rather than not 
publish anything at all. We may be building a new business, too 
specialists in reading fine print. 

Senator Dirksen. Either that or you are building a little business 
for the optometrists in the country. There is a difference between 
economy and parsimony, and | trust we do not get to that point 
In every case it is a question of whether or not the job you finally do 
has an authe ntic quality about it that is useful and on which people 
can depend. It is like the old days when we saw a figure of ten people 
performing a function. It was great, good fun when I was on House 
Appropriations to cut out four. Too often you discovered that the 
6 positions depend in large measure on the 4. You just wasted 
the money for six. You might cut it all out. I would rather give 
you nothing or whatever it takes to do a good job. 
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Dr. Burcess. We would hate to go to nothing on publications on 
statistics of exports and imports. 

Senator Dirksen. That I can understand. But since this is the 
one source to which business and industry must look for authentic 
information on the subject, certainly we cannot allow this thing to 
deteriorate to a point where it is not going to be useful for any body. 

Dr. Burcess. Could I suggest we have Dr. Watkins, who looked 
at these things last fall with a group of people he selected for that, 
say afew words? ‘The foreign-trade statistics attracted his attention. 

Dr. Warxins. Mr. Chairman, our committee was very much con- 
cerned with the process of erosion that the foreign-trade program 
has been subjected to. I will quote a sentence or two. ‘These 
postwar retrenchment programs have forced the Bureau continually 
to cut its program to fit its fund. Efforts have been made to meet 
the insistent and mounting demands upon it by both governmental 
agencies and private users in the face of increasing price and wage 
levels and work load over the past 8 years without corresponding 
increases in appropriations.’ ‘The consequences have spelled suc- 
cessive abandonment of programs and successive lowering of standards 
of quality and comprehensiveness despite gains in efficiency in tabu- 
lating methods and equipment.” We strongly urge that additional 
funds be made available to the Bureau of the Census to restore that 
very significant census program. 

Senator Dirksen. Where did the Randall Commission get its 
figures when it started out on this foreign economic policy expedition? 

Dr. Warkins. I am not familiar with the work of the Commission 
in detail, but the Bureau of the Census is the source. 

Senator Dirksen. It would have to rely on this, wouldn’t it? 

Dr. Warxins. Yes. There is no other source. 

Senator Dirksen. If this was not well rounded and current and 
thorough, a commission conceivably might find itself persisting in 
error because the premise from which it started was wrong or incom- 
plete? 

Dr. Warkins. There is no question about that, Likewise, the 
Tariff Commission, in administering the tariff laws, is dependent on the 
Bureau of the Census for basic information with respect to the peril 
points and escape clauses. 

Senator Dirksen. That is all. 


SPECIAL SURVEYS OF MANUFACTURES AND OTHER BUSINESSES 


Senator SaALronsTaALL. The next item is “Special surveys of manu- 
factures and other businesses.’”’ Last year you had $1,500,000, which 
was a new item, and this year you asked the budget for $1,342,000. 
You were allowed $650,000, and the House cut out the whole item as 
the Chair understands it. 

These special surveys of manufactures and other businesses, why 
are they essential to be continued? 

Dr. Burcess. With the lack of the complete census of manu- 
facturers, business, and mineral industries they do give annual figures 
on a sample basis for the country as a whole. 

Senator Dirksen. This is not the mineral industry item? 

Dr. Burcess. Primarily, it is manufactures and business. The 
$1 million in fiscal 1954 is treated together as it is published in the 
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budget. I have broken it down to $1,300,000 for manufacturers and 
business, and $200,000 we assigned to agriculture. That is, we were 
given $14 million for all of that. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Let us leave out the agriculture. 

Dr. Burcess. If we think of this as $1,300,000, then, in 1954, it 
gets down to half of that. We were able to cut that because part of the 
$1,300,000 was spent in establishing a new sample for population and 
trade surveys. We also carried on under the appropriation in 1954 
the 1953 annual survey of manufactures which has been taken 
annually, getting the funds through the NSRB, NPA, various sources 
from 1949 for each year on. 


MEANING OF “SPECIAL SURVEYS” 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Why do you use the words “special surveys’’? 
If this is a job you want to do, particularly a job at a time when busi- 
ness has been declining a bit, why do you call it special surveys? Why 
is it not necessary? 

Dr. Burarss. They are necessary surveys. The term “special 
surveys” is related to the way the appropriation was referred to last 
year by the House and the Senate. We were then asking for complete 
censuses of manufactures and business. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. These were substituted for the complete censuses. 
This program was developed by the Congress when they failed to ap- 
propriate funds for the complete censuses of business and manufac- 
tures and substituted this program of spot checking. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. We did that last year? 

Mr. ALexanpEr. That is correct. 

Dr. Burasss. We are trying to follow that. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What you people want to do is keep on spot 
checking? 

Dr. Buraess. We would rather take full censuses. If we cannot 
have the full censuses, we get some value out of the special survey of 
manufactures which comes to $300,000 and a survey of retail trade, 
wholesale trade, and business services. 


SPOT CHECK SURVEY PROCEDURE 


Senator SALTonsTALL. That was done for the first time last year. 
Could you describe very briefly for the record how that is done? 

Dr. Bureess. The census of manufactures gets about 275,000 
establishments around the country. We ask for a report of their 
products, employees, and so forth. The products are divided down 
along way. In contrast to this for our annual survey we select some 
of the establishments, taking all the larger establishments over 250 
employees and decreasing proportions of the smaller ones, so that we 
have forty-five to fifty thousand establishmenst submitting reports 
on a simplified form. We get a baby version, if you will, of the census 
of manufactures which will cover two-thirds or more of the manu- 
facturing employees of the country, and by raising it up you get a 
good estimate of the entire production of the country. We do not 
go as far, we do not spend as much money to get similar figures for 
the others, wholesale, retail and service trades. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What do you do when you get that? 
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Dr. Burasss. Those are published. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. As spot checks? 

Dr. Bureess. They are published under the annual survey program. 
Primarily, we publish the figures with explanation of what they mean 
in the way of definition of terms, and so forth. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. Take one business. The business we get 
quite a lot of in Massachusetts is electronics. Suppose you make a 
spot check of electronics. How does that come out in the census? 
Does that come out as up from last year or down? 

Dr. Buresss. We can show that. As the result comes out, we can 
prepare back figures for a series of vears. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is that done regionally, too? 

Dr. Burcsss. That shows by regions. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So a man in the Lllinois region, like Senator 
Dirksen, could tell how electronics were doing in his area, and I in 
New England could do the same? 

Dr. BureGess. There are breakdowns by major industries. 

Senator SautronsTaLL. Take machine tools, which is a national 
industry. Does that show your sampling of machine tooling in various 
sections of the country? 

Mr. Grieves. I cannot speak for sure for machine tools, but gen- 
erally speaking, the sample is not big enough to get State and metro- 
politan area figures for individual industries, particularly the smaller 
ones. That is the job of the complete census of manufactures which 
can show the full detail for each industry in each State, in each city, 
and so forth. The sample gives fairly good national totals, less detail 
for regions, some detail for States, and practically no detail for any city. 

Senator Satronstauu. This is done entirely by mail? 

Mr. Grieves. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. In other words, you would take a machine- 
tool company like the Norton Co. in Worcester and send it a certain 
questionnaire? 

Mr. Grieves. Yes, sir. One of its employees might also advise us 
on the design of the schedule. In this instance, that happens to be 
the case. 

Dr. Burgess. The Advisory Council on Federal Reports for the 
Bureau of the Budget serves as adviser looking over these forms from 
the point of view of business. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT ON BUSINESS CENSUS 


Senator SALTronsTALu. So if the House figure were carried forward, 
you would have no money for this service at all? 

Dr. Burcess. That is correct. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. This is a new service. Last year there was 
a cutback from a more complete business census? 

Dr. Burcess. Not quite that. We have been carrying it out in 
1949, 1950, and 1951 as well as 1952. 

Senator SaLTronsTALL. You have been carrying it forward each year? 

Dr. Burcess. But it has not appeared in the appropriations. 

Dr. Watkins. Defense funds were made available to the Bureau in 
years prior. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So this information has been furnished each 
year and the funds came from the Department of Defense? 
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Dr. Warxtns. Or the National Security Resources Board or the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Last year they came from the Department 
of Commerce, but the work has been carried forward for the last 5 or 
6 vears? 

Mr. Grieves. That is true only for the annual survey of manufac- 
tures. The rest of this project was new last year 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The purpose of it is to give some idea to 
people who are in a business or who want to do business with that firm 
as to whether business is looking up or down? 

Dr. Burcess. The people who supply it and the people who sell to 
it and people who buy from it and the industry itself 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is a proper service of the Government 
in building up the business of the country? 

Dr. Bureess. Very much so. 1 may say that before I came in 15 
months ago with the Census, I was with the Western Electric Co. 1 
saw electronics. Of course, the Western Electric Co. is in that 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I have heard of it. 

Dr. Bureuss. | had charge of helping the company use the census 
figures and sending in the company’s reports to the Census, 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is sensitive to Illinois. Senator Dirk- 
sen, have you any questions? 


ADVANTAGES OF ANNUAL SURVEY OF MANUFACTURES 


Senator Dirksen. Dr. Burgess, how extensively used are these 
figures that are developed by this annual survey? 

Dr. Burcess. The annual survey of manufactures is used very 
extensively within the Government. It is basic for getting weights 
Of course, they would rather go back to a complete census. The 
survey helped the Bureau of Labor Statistics in revising the wholesale 
price index. It is used by business in various ways 

Senator SAvTonstTaLi. If you did not do this job, what agency 
would do it? 

Dr. Buraess. I do not think it could be done by any other agency 
in the Government or outside. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. No private agency would get up comparable 
data? 

Dr. Burgess. We have mandatory authority in the Census Bureau 
under the legislation so we can tell people to report. We have not 
actually put people in jail, but the fact we have that authority gives 
the people an idea this is something that is really wanted. 

Senator SAvronsTaLL. When was this so-called intensive review 
committee set up to explore this whole statistical gathering problem? 

Dr. Buraess. A basic memorandum that I was one of the signers 
of, was dated April 1953, and the committee was completed by 
October 1, 1953. 

Dr. Watkins. Senators, I would be glad to answer that question 
and say just a bit about this report. I want to make clear I am not 
here as an employee of the Bureau of the Census or of the Department 
of Commerce. All the members of this intensive review committee 
were named by the Secretary of Commerce from outside the Govern- 
ment. Asa matter of fact, each one of us was designated by his boss, 
since the boss of each one of us got a letter from the Secretary of 
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Commerce asking that our services be lent to the Secretary to make 
this appraisal of the program for the Bureau of the Census and to 
submit recommendations to him. 

The committee was completed on October 1, 1953, and we sub- 
mitted this report to the Secretary of Commerce on February 16. 
It was publicly released on the Ist of March. 


INTENSIVE REVIEW COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Senator SALTONSTALL, What is your own business? I probably 
should know, because you are a distinguished man. 

Dr. Warxins. Thank you very much. I am director of research 
of Dun & Bradstreet in New York, and I would like to identify all 
my colleagues on the committee. There were nine of us. Prof. 
Murray R. Benedict, professor of agricultural economics of the Uni- 
versity of California, as our expert on agriculture; Mr. John W. 
Boatwright of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, manager of their dis- 
tribution economics department, Chicago; Mr. Stephen DuBrul, 
executive in charge of business research staff of General Motors 
Corp., Detroit; Peter Langhoff, vice president and director of research 
of Young & Rubicam; and J. A. Livingston, financial editor of the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. Mr. MyronS. Silbert is vice president 
of Federated Department Stores. Lazare Teper is director of the 
research department of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union; and Merrill Watson is executive vice president of the 
National Shoe Manufacturers Association. 

The committee consisted of men from outside the Government 
owing no allegiance to the Bureau of the Census or the Department 
of Commerce. We were asked to survey the programs of the Bureau 
of the Census from the standpoint of their importance in the function- 
ing of the American economy. We have submitted our report in 
February to the Secretary. We listed 51 recommendations with 
respect to the programs of the Bureau of the Census. I think it is 
fair to say that the committee concluded that the programs of the 
Bureau of the Census are absolutely essential to the effective func- 
tioning of the American free-enterprise system. 


AUTHORIZATION 


Further, that the American economy has been seriously damaged 
by the neglect of the census programs in recent years. We noted in 
this document that the 80th Congress had enacted very wise legisla- 
tion in 1948, and the 81st Congress in 1949 and 1950 in authorizing 
a carefully planned and staggered program of censuses over the period 
of a decade, a very businesslike scheduling of these censuses to try 
to even out the workload as much as possible to provide the basic 
information on which both public policy and private policy must make 
their decisions. 

I hope that you, Mr. Chairman, and you, Senator Dirksen, and your 
associates on the committee will read the philosophical statement we 
have in this document, an 11-page chapter called Statistical Programs 
in a Free Society, in which we go down to what we regard as the 
fundamentals as to the meaning and importance of the program of 
economic intelligence in providing these basic censuses. 
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We make the point that this free economy of ours cannot function 
in the dark; that both the level of the economy and the direction of 
change of the economy are the resultant of these myriad decisions 
that are made every day and every hour by both public agencies and 
private agencies. ‘Those decisions, if they are to serve the general 
welfare, have to be informed decisions. We believe that the pro- 
grams of the Bureau of the Census are the foundation of this entire 
program of economic intelligence, both public and private. They 
are very much in the public interest. We are very much concerned 
over this process of neglect and erosion that the census programs have 
been subjected to. We believe that process of erosion and neglect 
has been one of the consequences of our present preoccupation with 
the Korean war emergency. 

We point out, however, that explanation is replete with irony 
because our military strength is founded on our economic strength. 
We believe that it is imperative that the census program be put back 
on the track and that we make an earnest effort to get back as nearly 
as possible to the program that the Congress in 1948 w isely set up on 
this staggered basis. 

Senator Dirksen. That is a rather impressive committee that 
looked at this. I do believe that the recommendations and the other 
text that is contained with it which covers roughly about 17 pages is 
certainly worth being inserted in the record, not merely the bare 
recommendation, since it was inserted on the House side. I do believe 
it would be very useful. 

Senator SatronstaLu. The clerk advises me it will be inserted. 

Senator Dirksen. 1 thought something more than the skeleton 
recommendations should be included; that the full text of the sum- 
mary of findings and recommendations should also be included. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. That is what the temporary Chair under- 
stands will be done. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Part I—SumMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
THE SETTING 


The key to the successful functioning of any human institution is good man- 
agement, and all good management is dependent on good records. 

Both the level and the direction of change of the American continental economy 
at any time are the resultant of the myriad of decisions made daily by the many 
millions of business concerns and farmers and other producing and buying and 
selling units, including our families and our local, State, and Federal agencies. 

Every one of these decisions must be based on information, good or bad. In 
the main, these decisions can be no better than the information on which they 
are based. 

Freedom of choice is the hallmark of a free society. Such a society is therefore 
peculiarly dependent on the widespread dissemination of facts. It is dominated 
by individual motivations and actions, and they must be informed motivations 
and actions if their results are to serve the general welfare. 

In assessing the informational needs of our society today, it is well to remem- 
ber that it is in unprecedented degree a dynamic and highly mobile society. Our 
population is on the move and is increasing by about 24% million a year. Great 
new industries have grown up over the span of a few years, and old industries 
have revolutionized their processes, under the pressures of a vast technological 
revolution. Epochal transformations of our economy have taken place, in the 
direction of both more equitable functioning and more efficient functioning. 

We have achieved a transformation in our thinking under which all major 
groups in our society now take it for granted that both public policy and private 
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policy must be aimed at providing incentives toward both reasonable economic 
stability and growth of our economy, with the obligation of taking such remedial 
action as economic circumstances may require. 

Economic stability and economic growth are measurable phenomena. To that 
end, Federal and private agencies have constructed a comprehensive system of 
economic indicators for determining currently the condition of our economy 
relative to production and business activity, employment and wages, unemploy- 
ment, population, prices, purchasing power, credit, money, and finance. 

The single most comprehensive economic indicator is the edifice of figures mak- 
ing up gross national product, or the sum total of the value of all the goods and 
services produced in our economy. These economic indicators do not represent 
statistics for statistics’ sake. They are guideposts to action, guides for both 
public policy and private business policy; and they are followed intently by 
Government officials and equally by the many scores ot thousands of people in 
our business enterprise and farm economy who must be continually alert to 
changes in economic conditions and trends. 

‘This comprehensive system of economic indicators rests in one way or another 
on the benchmark statistics provided by the Bureau of the Census. Without 
these census records, it would not be possible to construct or interpret this system 
of economic indicators. Business executives, farmers, labor leaders, professional 
men, scholars, scientists, Government officials, and administrators in all phases 
of our society are dependent on census records or on economic indicators based 
on census records, 

The founders of our country held to the view that man could by rational choice 
shape his destiny—‘‘from reflection or choice’ and not merely from “accident or 
force,’ as Alexander Hamilton stated in The Federalist, No. I, in 1787. 

Article I, section 2, of the Constitution of the United States established the 
beginnings of the Federal Government’s statistical program in providing for ‘the 
census or enumeration’ to “be made within 3 years after the first meeting of the 
Congress * * * and within every subsequent term of 10 years * * *,”’ 

Perhaps the climax up to date of census planning “from reflection or choice’’ 
was reached in 1948 when the carefully planned, rescheduled, and staggered pro- 
gram of quinquennial economic censuses was provided for by the 80th Congress, 
supplemented by the 81st Congress in authorizing in 1949 the decennial census of 
housing and in 1950 the quinquennial census of governments, 

It has been the aim of the Intensive Review Committee to try to learn from 
“reflection or choice,” in consultation with principal and informed users of census 
materials, how well those programs and related census work have been carried out, 
what uses they have served, and what changes and improvements should be made 
to bring this phase of government in line with the needs of our present-day society. 

The committee has tried to keep in mind and weigh carefully considerations of 
economy. To this end cost estimates for each presently authorized Bureau pro- 
gram were shown on the questionnaires used in the surveys conducted for the 
committee, and cost estimates are shown in this report for all recommended 
programs, 

Census programs for a continental economy of more than 161 million people 
are costly at best, but it is clearly necessary that earnest efforts be made to carry 
out those programs with maximum efficiency and at the lowest cost consistent 
with the contributions that may reasonably be expected from the Bureau toward 
the effective functioning of our society. In the context of today, these contribu- 
tions mean above all the provision of benchmark records and economic indicators, 
or foundations for economic indicators, which supply guides to public and private 
policy aimed at supporting reasonable economic stability and economic growth. 


POPULATION 


The Committee finds that the decennial census of population, our oldest and 
largest statistical undertaking, has almost universal use throughout our society. 
Its records are indispensable both for all levels of government and for the private 
economy. 

Savings of perhaps from 10 to 20 percent in the cost of the decennial population 
census, Which for the 1950 census amounted to about $60 million, appear possible 
for 1960 if only the principal items can be asked of all respondents and the other 
items asked only on a sampling basis, such as of every fifth person. Further 
research on methods and further consultation with user groups will be required 
to determine feasibility. 

There is a demand for a simplified population census, covering a few principal 
items, at the midpoint of each decade; but the Committee does not believe that 
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the increased benefits would justify the cost. The decennial census is now sup- 
plemented by the monthly current population survey. Research on low-cost 
sampling methods for estimating population for small areas or for problem areas 
impresses the Committee as more important at this stage than provision for a 
mid-decade census. 

The development of the concept of urbanized areas, not limited by political 
boundaries, and presentation of detailed census data for those areas, represent 
a significant advance. The committee believes this program should be extended 
below the present centrat-city limit of 50,000 population or more. 

Political recommendation has traditionally played a part in the selection of 
supervisors and enumerators for the decennial census. The effect has been, in 
some areas at least, to adulterate the influence of the Bureau’s careful planning 
and to produce defective results. Present needs require, and present State 
employment service and other recruiting and training services and methods 
facilitate, the selection of personnel on the sole basis of qualifications. 

The Bureau’s position in gathering population statistics includes the responsi- 
bility for estimating the size and characteristics of the population for intercensal 
dates and making projections for future dates. These estimates and projections 
have thousands of public and private applications. 

A significant development in the population program since 1940 is the monthly 
current population survey, conducted by the Bureau with a scientifically selected 
sample of 25,000 households. It provides up-to-date data on the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment. Supplemental inquiries in the survey yield 
information on many other subjects, such as migration, family composition, marital 
status, education, farm population, and consumer income. 

Through the census of population and the current population survey, sup- 
plemented by other censuses and surveys, the Bureau provides an important 
share of our information on the gainful activities of our population. A multi- 
tude of important economic analyses rests on these data. 

The committee recommends: 

1. That the Bureau continue its research and consultation on the feasibility 
of limiting complete enumeration in the 1960 population census to the 
principal items and employing sampling methods for other items, with a view 
to realizing, if found feasible, the economies of funds and time that such a 
simplified census would make possible. 

2. That the Bureau maintain its permanent staff of professional and 
trained administrators, analysts, and technicians, as the core for the planning 
and supervision of population censuses, surveys, estimates, and projections 
Notable gains in professional personnel have been made by the Bureau over 
the past two decades. It is imperative that these gains be preserved 

3. That the Bureau continue its program of research, experimentation, 
analysis, and appraisal, with particular reference to (a) the large savings in 
money and time that can be realized from the modern sampling techniques 
that its own staff has done so much to establish, (b) the similarly large savings 
in money and time that can be made through present and emerging electronic 
equipment, (c) the testing of new methods, forms, and procedures, and 
(d) the careful auditing and appraisal of its results 

1. That plans be made for as great an extension of the number of urbanized 
areas for the 1960 census as resources will permit, in recognition of the near 
universality of the trend toward peripheral development around our cities 
and towns, 

5. That appropriate steps be taken to assure the recruiting and training 
of qualified field supervisors and enumerators for the 1960 census through 
substituting for political nomination the sole test of qualification. 


AGRICULTURI 


The census of agriculture supplies basic facts about one of our most important 
industries. Because of the nature of the industry, with more than 5 million pro- 
ducing units, there is no agency other than the Government capable of assembling 
comprehensive information about it. The demand for information drawn from 
the census of agriculture is widespread. In addition to direct use, the census 
provides benchmarks for most of the current crop and livestock and other 
estimates. 

There is some difference of opinion as to whether a full-scale census is required 
only once in each decade or more often, with a preponderance of sentiment in 
favor of a full quinquennial enumeration, as now provided by law. 
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At the present time there is an important need for a full census covering the 
crop year 1954. The committee believes that beginning with the decade of the 
1960’s a sampling program would provide current data of sufficient detail and 
reliability to make only a decennial full-scale census necessary. 

Some loss in quality and pertinence of data results from taking the census of 
agriculture in the spring. A fall date, as called for in the amended law providing 
for mid-decade agriculture censuses, represents an improvement. 

Censuses of irrigation and drainage are taken decennially in conjunction with 
the census of agriculture and are due again in 1960. The committee believes 
that studies of these fields prior to that date can lead to economies. 

The committee recommends: 

6. That the full census of agriculture authorized for the fall of 1954 be 
taken, as a means of bringing up to date the information last collected in the 
spring of 1950 covering the vear 1949. The cost is estimated at about $23 
million, or about $18 million for fiscal year 1955 and about $5 million there- 
after. 

7. That the full decennial census of agriculture authorized for 1960 in 
conjunction with the census of population be taken, but careful consideration 
should be given to the possibility of shifting those censuses from the spring 
to the fall, to take advantage of the gains in economy and quality that would 
result from a fall census of agriculture. The estimated cost of the decennial 
census is about the same as that given above for the middecade census. 

8. That beginning in the decade of the 1960’s the middecade census of 
agriculture be supplanted by a series of biennial sample censuses of agriculture 
to be taken for the crop vears ending in 1, 3, 5, and 7, and by restricted sample 
surveys to be conducted for the vears ending in 0, 2, 4,6, and 8. The regular 
decennial census would cover the crop years ending in 9. Legislation would 
be required. It is estimated that the sample censuses would cost about $3 
million to $4 million each and the sample surveys in the order of $200,000 to 
$300,000 each. In the aggregate these sample censuses and surveys would 
probably cost around $15 million to $16 million, compared with $23 million 
for the middeecade full census they would supplant. 


HOUSING AND CONSTRUCTION 


The census of housing, now taken with the census of population every 10 years, 
is the Nation’s only complete inventory of dwelling space and conditions, 

Interim information on housing is also needed in the formulation of Govern- 
ment policy and for manufacturers, marketing analysts, contractors, real-estate 
men, and wholesalers and retailers. 

A great deal of work has been done by the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of Labor, and others on the collection of current information on construc- 
tion, but the information is spotty and incomplete. The Department of Com- 
merce has a direct interest and responsibility, and through its Office of Business 
Economics and the Bureau of the Census, can provide both the central staff and 
the field force to fill in the gaps. 

Methods need to be developed for direct field measurement, on a monthly 
basis, of expenditures on construction. There is needed especially a program for 
collection of information on the fixup market—repairs and rehabilitation of 
residential properties. 

The committee recommends: 

9. That the census of housing be taken regularly with the decennial popu- 
lation census as now authorized. The cost is about $18 million once in 10 
years. 

10. That a middecade sample inventory of housing covering about 40 
metropolitan areas, chosen by the Bureau, be taken in years ending in 5 
The estimated cost is $1,200,000. Studies should be made to see if more 
frequent sample inventories of housing should be taken. 

11. That the Office of Business Economics be charged with the respon- 
sibility of analyzing construction statisties already available and participating 
with other agencies in the planning of an integrated long-term program for 
compiling data in which the country can have confidence. Toward this end, 
it is essential that the estimates of monthly construction expenditures, now 
compiled jointly by the Department of Commerce and the Department of 
Labor, be made more reliable. 

12. That the Office of Business Economics, collaborating with the Bureau 
explore the feasibility of developing reliable data on fixup expenditures for 
inclusion in the estimates of total expenditures on construction. It is esti- 
mated that an initial study fund of $100,000 would be required. 
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MANUFACTURES 


The authorized quinquennial census of manufactures is the foundation of the 
industrial statistics program. With it are integrated the annual survey of manu- 
factures and 63 series of current reports, about half of them monthly. 

The census of manufactures has provided a comprehensive measure of industrial 
growth since 1810, and is especially useful for mobilization planning. Groups 
participating in the committee’s review have emphasized the importance of main- 
taining the 5-year pattern of the census. The industrial data from the latest full 
census, Which covered 1947, are now out of date. Lack of up-to-date detailed 
data is a severe handicap to business and to government and would present a 
critical problem in a war emergency. 

Classification problems are inherent in industrial data collection. A single 
kind of classification is insufficient, since industrial operations may for various 
purposes be classified by type of materials used, type of processes employed, or 
type of product. More meaningful census figures for many industries would result 
from uses of multiple classifications. 

The committee believes that the annual sample survey of manufactures should 
be included in the Bureau’s budget as a regular function. Improvements should 
include refinement of sampling techniques for the smaller companies to permit 
additional! and finer breakdowns; extension of 100 percent enumeration to further 
industrial groups, especially those of significance in a war economy; and more 
prompt compilation and publication of results. 

The current reports for specific industries, Facts for Industry, present the problem 
of deciding which are in the general public interest and should be publicly sup- 
ported and which should be financed by the industry concerned. Decision is not 
easy, since in most cases both a public and a private interest are served. 

Kmergeney mobilization needs for industrial data go far beyond normal peace- 
time requirements. The peacetime current program cannot include all the series 
of data which may be needed in the event of emergency, but can be planned to 
facilitate expansion of scope and detail when called for. Potential mobilization 
requirements strongly suggest that the interval between complete industrial 
censuses should not be permitted to exceed 5 years. 

The committee recommends: 

13. That the complete census of manufactures scheduled for 1954 on 1953 
data be taken in 1955 on 1954 data, and continued thereafter on the original 
5-year basis. New authority would be required. The estimated cost is about 
$3,800,000. 

14. That the annual survey of manufactures be continued and strength- 
ened to bridge the gap between these complete censuses, with particular 
emphasis on the testing and improvemeat of sampling techniques, the expan- 
sion of 100-percent enumeration to include more industries of special mobiliza- 
tion significance, and more prompt publication of results. The annual cost 
is approximately $300,000. 

15. That, if such adequate annual surveys cannot be provided, the biennial 
census of manufactures should be restored. It is estimated that this work 
would increase the decade cost by $7,500,000. 

16. That the Bureau, in collaboration with other Federal statistical agencies 
and the Office of Statistical Standards, actively seek to provide expanded 
data on processes employed and materials used and to provide where prac- 
ticable for the presentation of general census statistics in terms of product 
classes with a view to making published data for the industries concerned 
more meaningful. 

17. That the Facts for Industry reports, being of value to the functioning 
of the economy and therefore of public interest, be continued. The annual 
cost of these reports, covering industries with an annual sales volume of 
approximately $60 billion, is in the neighborhood of $700,000. 

18. That the Bureau of the Census, in conjunction with the Office of 
Statistical Standards, continue to review all statistical series in the Facts 
for Industry reports, with the aim of dropping reports of only marginal value 
and of shifting the cost to private users where they are the primary bene 
ficiaries. 

19. That the Bureau continue its search for procedures that will improve 
the timeliness of the commodity and other reports. 
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MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


Facts on the mineral industries are produced both by the Bureau of Mines of 
the Department of the Interior, which makes available regular monthly and an- 
nual commodity outpvt figures, and the Bureau of the Census, which conducts the 
census of mineral industries. 

The last such census was taken for the year 1939. Under the present law pro- 
viding for quinquennial censuses beginning in 1948, the Congress provided pre- 
paratory funds for the scheduled 1948 and 1953 censuses, but not for the actual 
conduct of either of them. Consequently, since 1939, there have been no compre- 
hensive data on value of products, industrial and geographic structure, and labor, 
materials, and capital requirements, nor an adequate benchmark to assure accu- 
racy of current economic measures relating to minerals production. 

The President’s Materials Policy Commission and other groups have expressed 
a need for an early census. Under present circumstances, it appears that an ade- 
quate census could not be taken until 1955, covering 1954 data. 

For the longer term, the committee believes that a complete census taken once 
every 10 years, supplemented by a short-schedule sample census at the midpoint 
of each decade, designed to provide State totals, and by the current program of 
the Bureau of Mines, would be sufficient and would cost less than the present 
authorized program. The census of mineral industries is planned cooperatively 
by the Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Mines to insure that there will be 
no duplication of governmental effort or of burden upon respondents in the census 
year. 

The committee recommends: 

20. That authority and funds be requested for the conduct in 1955, on 
1954 data, of the census of mineral industries. The cost is estimated at 
about $800,000 

21. That the Bureau of the Census further explore with the Bureau of 
Mines and the Office of Statistical Standards the possibility of conducting 
the next following quinquennial survey of minerals (in 1959 on 1958 data) 
on a shorter schedule and on a sampling basis adequate to give reliable facts 
at the State level 

22. That the next following full enumeration should then be taken in 1964 
on 1963 data, 

BUSINESS 


Complete censuses of business have been taken for the years 1929, 1933, 1935, 
1939, and 1948. The 1948 census covered almost 3 million establishments in 
retail, wholesale, and service trades. The present law provides for a quinquennial 
census, but funds were not provided for the census covering 1953. It is clear, 
from surveys conducted for the committee, that the census of business is necessary 
to the most efficient management of distribution. 

The Bureau also conducts three useful current sample surveys in the distribution 
field—appearing as the Monthlv Retail Trade Report, the Monthly Wholesale 
Trade Report, and the Canned Foods Report. 

The Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
have cooperated in the preparation of County Business Patterns. This publica- 
tion presents statistics tabulated from administrative records of the latter agency 
and coordinated with census industry codes. It was published annually for 
1946-51 and is now scheduled on a biennial basis. It is very useful for marketing 
purposes 

The Bureau of the Census has planned also to make use of income-tax returns 
as well as social-security records in conducting the next census of business. To 
the extent that such data can be substituted for information directly collected, 
the burden of reporting and the cost of collection are reduced. 

The committee recommends: 

23. That the census of business should be taken with a reasonable com- 
plete enumeration once every 5 years, as now authorized by the Congress, 
covering wholesale, retail, and service trades in essentially all the local areas 
covered by the 1948 census of business; and, except as noted below, for the 
vears ending in 3 and 8 as now provided. 

24. That legislation and funds be requested to conduct in 1955 on 1954 
data the census of business now authorized for 1954 on 1953 data. It is 
too late to prepare for a census covering the year 1953. The estimated 
cost is about $9 million 

25. That the next census of business, for reasons of economy, should make 
maximum use of information on address, kind of business, sales, and other 
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relevant items, from the tax returns to the Internal Revenue Service and the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 

26. That present current annual or monthly wholesale and retail sales 
reports secured through sampling surveys should be maintained on something 
like the present basis. Efforts should be continued to improve both the 
quality and the timeliness of these current reports 

27. That the tabulation and publication of County Business Patterns 
from the social-security records should be continued on a biennial basis 

28. That the Bureau of the Census should push to completion its objective 
to develop suitable monthly inventory figures for types of stores not covered 
by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation is one of the most changing and one of the largest sectors of 
economic activity in this country There are serious gaps in the statistics pro- 
vided by and for this industry The Congress, in 1948, authorized a census of 
transportation, and the Bureau has developed a program for bridging certain of 
the gaps. This program relates primarily to information on motortrucks not 
covered by the Interstate Commerce Commission and to measurement of the 
relative traffic flow of the several competing modes of transportation. 

The committee has found broad interest in more and better data on transporta- 
tion but considerable difference of opinion on specifie needs and serious doubts as 
to the feasibility of parts of the proposed program. 

The committee recommends: 

29. That no further requests be made for funds to carry out the census of 
transportation authorized for 1953 

30. That the Secretary of Commerce request the Under Secretary for 
Transportation to explore further the need for a census of transportation 
and its feasibility, and submit recommendations for either a program or the 
repeal of the statutory authority. 

31. That the Transportation Division, Bureau of the Census, be maintained 
temporarily with a small staff to continue exploratory and experimental work 
until such time as a decision is made on the disposition of the transportation 
census program. 

FOREIGN TRADI 


Statistics on foreign trade have been compiled by the Federal Government 
since 1790. Collection and publication of foreign-trade data are traditional 


functions of free governments everywhere. The Bureau performs an essential 
function in meeting public and private needs for these data. 

Nevertheless, the Bureau’s foreign-trade-statistics program has been subjected 
to continual attrition and erosion over the past 8 vears, and a condition approach- 
ing crisis has been reached Funds have been suecessively reduced while the 
workload has increased. The result has been successive abandonment of sections 


of the program and lowering of standards of quality and comprehensivene 

The dilemma proceeds from the need for figures in great detail, both in the 
administration of tariff laws and in the import and export trades. The raw data 
come to the Bureau in the form of a separate document filed with collectors of 
customs for each foreign-trade transaction, and there is, therefore, no opportunity 
to reduce compiling costs by sampling respondents or by obtaining reports on 
combined transactions over a period of time 

The committee recommends: 

32. That adequate funds be requested to permit the Bureau to build up 
its functions in the assembling and publication of foreign-trade statistics 
under standards of quality—including larger print—-and comprehensiveness 
appropriate to the needs of the world’s chief trading Nation. Present costs 
of the foreign-trade program are about $1,500,000 a vear We are informed 
that an additional amount of about $300,000 would permit a reasonable 
restoration of this program, including the recommendations below. 

33. That publication be resumed as soon as may be practicable of t) 
annual Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States and that 
editions for the missing vears since 1946 be published eventually in condens¢ 
form adequate to maintsin the continuity of the more important serie 

34. That publication be resumed of the Monthly Summary of Foreign 
Commerce. 

35. That the Bureau continue its experimentation with modern techniques 
and electronic equipment aimed at lowering costs and speeding up publica- 

tion of its foreign-trade reports. 
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GOVERNMENTS 


The Bureau is the primary source of figures on governments in the United 
States, through a program that has been carried on since 1850. The program 
brings together statistics on the Federal Government, the 48 State governments, 
and approximately 115,000 local governmental units, to provide information on 
taxation and other governmental revenues, costs, debt, employment, and related 
subjects. 

These facts are valuable to governments, private business, particularly in the 
finance and investment fields, and in the areas of education and research. Cur- 
rent studies of the proper allocation of fiscal and functional responsibility among 
Federal, State, and local governments emphasize the importance of timely data. 

\ 1950 statute authorized a census of governments for 1952 and every fifth 
year thereafter. Funds for the 1952 census were not provided by the Congress. 

The committee believes that some of the needed data may be more efficiently 
and economically provided through a partial reliance on sampling techniques, 
compared with present authorization for two full censuses each decade. 

The committee recommends: 

36. That a complete census of governments should be taken in 1956 to 
cover the year 1955 and in each tenth year thereafter. This would establish 
new benchmarks and provide vital information that has not been available 
since 1942 and not on an effective basis since 1932. The cost would be in the 
neighborhood of $2 million. 

37. That during the intercensal period, a biennial sampling survey be con- 
ducted to provide up-to-date trend information on the State and metropoli- 
tan area totals for tax revenues, debt, expenditures and employment, and 
other related facts. The cost of the four biennial surveys would be about 
$500,000. 

38. That the present census program of limited quarterly and annual re- 
porting of governmental statistics be continued. This program now costs 
about $230,000 a year. 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


The Bureau sponsored the development of an electronic high-speed computer 
and possesses the first installation of that machine. Experience with it has demon- 
strated savings both in time and in cost. Bottlenecks still exist in the use of the 
system; there is especial need for a high-speed printer to keep up with the speed of 
output of the computer itself. Other developments in electronic equipment that 
will speed up census work include a device designed for the Bureau of the Census 
at the National Bureau of Standards capable of automatically transferring data 
directly from questionnaire to magnetic tape, and a more reliable device for trans- 
ferring data from punchcards to tape. 

The Bureau’s staff believes that an additional electronic computer would reduce 
costs and save time in processing the authorized censuses that this committee is 
recommending be restored to the Bureau program. The committee does not 
feel qualified to appraise that need, but it is impressed with the possibilities of 
electronic equipment and urges that the need be carefully explored. 

The question of acquisition by the Bureau of further large-scale electronic 
tabulating equipment involves the determination of whether the Government 
should or should not centralize such equipment in one or perhaps a limited 
number of agencies. 

The commiitee recommends: 

39. That funds in the amount of approximately $130,000 be requested at 
the first opportunity for improved equipment for transferring information 
from puncheards to magnetic tape. 

10. That the work be continued with the National Bureau of Standards 
on designing and constructing equipment for transferring data directly from 
questionnaire to magnetic tape. 

11. That the Department’s interest in the governmentwide problem of 
concentrating electronic equipment be referred to the Bureau of the Budget 
or to the current Commission on the Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


As a central statistical service agency, the Bureau must maintain close contact 
with respondent groups and with persons and agencies outside the Bureau having 
intimate knowledge of the needs as well as the problems of collecting and publish- 
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ing statistics. Advisory committees, covering a wide range of economic, civic, 
and professional interests, have been useful in providing advice and helping to 
secure public cooperavion. They assist in evaluating data, appraising the most 
essential demands, indicating the best sources, and minimizing the burden upon 
respondents. 

The Bureau has a number of continuing advisory committees, most of them 
appointed by professional or business associations At the time of a major 
statistical undertaking, special technical advisory committees are set up. Use 
is made also of the system of statistical coordination carried on by the Office 
of Statistical Standards of the Bureau of the Budget, and of the committees 
which operate in that system. In addition, major census plans and forms are 
cleared directly with hundreds of trade associations, trade journals, and individual 
business concerns. 

The committee recommends: 

12. That the Bureau continue to make extensive use of broadly repre- 
sentative advisory committees, especially commiitees for each census and 
major survey. Wherever feasible, representation on such committees should 
include respondents to the inquiry as well as users of the results. 

43. That the Bureau experiment with a plan for informal meetings ar- 
ranged in a number of major cities for the purpose of discussing with repre- 
sentative users of Bureau data their needs for statistics. 


DISCLOSURE RULE 


The Bureau is prohibited by law from publishing any statistics that disclose 
information reported for individual persons or firms. The Bureau has maintained 
stringent administrative controls to assure that individual information is not 
disclosed and has earned the reputation among respondents for respecting the 
confidentiality of the intimate records submitted to it. This is an asset of great 
significance and facilitates the taking of the several censuses. In particular, it 
encourages cooperation by respondents and minimizes the need for legal action 
in mandatory censuses. 

The committee believes, however, that in certain respects the law has been 
interpreted with undue rigidity. Specifically, we believe that a reasonable 
interpretation of the law would not prevent the Bureau from making available 
to other Federal agencies for statistical purposes lists of names and addresses of 
business establishments classified by industries under the standard industrial 
classification. Making such classified mailing lists available to other Federal 
agencies to facilitate their administrative and statistical functions would mean a 
net savings for the Government, and would not disclose any information on the 
operations of responding concerns. 

A somewhat different problem is presented when another Federal agency having 
the authority to collect information on a mandatory basis wishes access to census 
returns to save both Government and business concerns the cost of a duplicating 
survey. Clearly, the Bureau cannot grant that wish. On the other hand, if the 
responsible official of a business concern authorizes in writing the Director of the 
Bureau of the Census to supply a copy of his return to the other Federal agency, 
we can see no reason Why that should not be done. 

The committee recommends: 

44. That the Attorney General be requested to furnish an interpretation 
of the law on the disclosure rule with respect to the two situations described 
above. 

LEVELING THE WORKLOAD 


The committee recognizes the inherent difficulty in census operations of sharp 
variation in scale and nature from one census period to another. Wide fluctuations 
in work level are costly because they hamper efficient use of men and equipment. 

Early legislation establishing the Bureau as a continuing agency and later 
legislation providing for a staggered schedule over a decade of Major censuses 
and interim surveys reflected an appreciation of the need for smoothing out the 
peaks and valleys of census work. The Bureau has had extensive experience in 
shifting its personnel and property from one phase to the next and in using its 
facilities for other statistical operations of the Government during low periods. 

The committee recommends: 

45. That emphasis continue to be placed on leveling the fluctuations 
from year to year in the workload of the Bureau, through proper scheduling 
of major censuses and surveys and through use of Bureau facilities for other 
statistical operations of the Government. 
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PUBLICATION 


The principal end product of the work of the Bureau is the publication of 
statistical reports. The Bureau’s current programs alone produce about 1,000 
pages of printed material a month. When a major census is being compiled the 
output may reach a level of 5,000 pages monthly. 

The most frequent complaint about the Bureau’s publication. program relates 
to timeliness. The goal of promptness of publication competes with the desire to 
maintain high standards of completeness, accuracy, and presentability. 

Undue economy in publication may inhibit readability. Some instances of 
small type size and other format details affecting legibility have been called to the 
committee’s attention. 

The present Government policy on distribution of publications limits free dis- 
tribution to specified exempt classes and requires the general public to pay for 
copies of reports, as well as for special compilations. 

Determination of what is to be compiled and published requires careful balanc- 
ing of competing demands. The Bureau is required to keep in close touch with 
users of its statistics in order to appraise these demands 

The committee recommends: 

46. That further steps be taken to achieve more prompt publication of 
results of censuses and surveys 

47. That the Bureau review its publication formats and improve those 
which, by reason of small type size or other factors, are difficult to read. 

48. That the Bureau continue its present policy of carefully restricting free 
distribution of publications to specified exempt categories of users, and im- 
pose a fair price, based on printing cost, upon all other recipients of reports. 

19. That the Bureau make full use of advisory committees to assist in 
determining the form and content of census publications 


PROFESSIONAL STAFEH 


The chief resource of the Bureau is its professional and technical staff. Notable 
progress has been made over the past two decades in expanding this central staff. 

Trained and experienced personnel are needed not only for carrying out current 
operations, but for careful planning of future undertakings. A trained nuclear 
staff can pay for itself and more in developing more efficient procedures and in 
providing improved services to the public 

The committee recommends: 

50. That increased emphasis be placed upon the development and mainte- 
nance of a nuclear professional and technical staff for planning, research, 
experimentation, appraisal, and consulting; and that adequate funds be 
allocated for that purpose 


SAMPLING AND RELATED RESEARCH 


Since the late 1930’s the staff of the Bureau has demonstrated on numerous 
occasions that sampling methods can improve the timeliness and reduce the cost 
of collecting and processing data 

The committee recommends: 

51. That work on further development of sampling and related methods 
be vigorously supported. 

Dr. Watkins. May I note this survey was conducted with the 
cooperation of something more than 1,200 organizations, national 
organizations, and informed individuals over the country? 

Senator SauronstaLL. What you say, in substance, is that if the 
Department of Commerce is to exist, this is a fundamental service of 
Government in the free-enterprise system to give business this infor- 
mation; and if we cannot get it in a full census, which we probably 
should not at all times, the spot sampling is a wise way of doing it? 
Could Dun & Bradstreet rely on it? 

Dr. Warxrns. Very heavily. In fact, all business organizations in 
the country. 
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RELIABILITY OF SPOT CHECKS 


Senator SauvronstaLu. The way you have seen it function, you 
believe it is reliable? ; 

Dr. Watkins. I believe it is reliable and very much in “ public 
interest. Let me emphasize, this program consists of a series of 
censuses extending over a period of a decade. We did not ree siatananial 
merely programs for this year; this is a program covering a full decade. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. Have you anything to add on this point, 
Mr. Teetor? 


FUNDS SITUATION UNDER PENDING LEGISLATION 


Mr. Txeeror. I think it should be made clear that if a full census 
of manufactures and mineral industries and business and service 
industries is made, the $650,000 for special surveys will not be neces- 
sary. We have a bill going through both Houses to enable us to 
take those censuses. If the bills go through and the money is ap- 
propriated to make a complete census, then this $650,000 for this 
year would not br necessary. 


SAMPLE CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 


Senator SAuTonstaLu. That is clearly understood. If there are 
no further questions on that, we would take up the sample census 
of agriculture. There again the whole amount has been stricken out. 
The ac ting chairman understands that while the Sec retary of Com- 
merce is requesting only $3.5 million back, there is another item that 
if it is approved will add approximately $14.5 million to that, is that 
correct? 

The Chair would respectfully say to his colleague who was not 
present that the Secretary brought out this question and stated it 
would be discussed more in detail when the Bureau of the Census 
was taken up. That is why the Chair brought it up at this time. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR FULL CENSUS 


Mr. Worrny. The Secretary of Commerce requested of the Bureau 
of the Budget the total of $18 million to conduct the full census of 
agriculture in this fiscal year, as required by law. The Bureau of the 
Budget reduced that request to $3% million, which would be sufficient 
to take a sample census of agriculture. That was the amount which 
went to the Congress. Unfortunately, the work of the Watkins 
committee was not available to be regularly considered on the House 
side. The Watkins committee report was not published until the day 
the House voted on our appropriation bill. This is the first oppor- 
tunity there has been for consideration of the recommendations of 
the Watkins committee. 


WATKINS COMMITTEE RECOMMENDED FULL CENSUS 


With respect to the census of agriculture, the Watkins committee 
has recommended a full census. 

Senator SaLtonsta.u. A full census of $18 million? 

Mr. Worrny. That is right. 
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Senator SaLvronstaLy. Does the Secretary of Commerce accept 
thai? 

Mr. Worrny. Yes. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLu. Of course, agriculture is one of the great 
problems of the country at this time. ‘There is a surplus in some items 
and there is the problem of marketing and parity and subsidies that 
eo with them from the point of view of the business interests of the 
country as well as agriculture. The Commerce Department under 
the leade rship of the present Secretary believes that a thoroughgoing 
census of agriculture should be done? 

Mr. Worrnuy. Exactly so. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Where does the base figure, Mr. Watkins, 
of $18 million come from? 

Dr. Warkrns. I think perhaps Dr. Burgess should answer. That 
is the cost for this fiscal year of a full census of agriculture which is in 
line with the recommendation of our committee. The committee 
strongly urges the full census. 


PERSONNEL REQUIRED FOR FULL CENSUS 


Senator Saronsta.u. That involves the employment of how many 
people? 

Dr. Burerss. I think Mr. Taeuber can answer on that. He has 
that under his charge. 

Mr. Taruser. That involves the employment of somewhere be- 
tween thirty and thirty-five thousand enumerators, and a number of 
crew leaders, approximately twenty-three to twenty- four hundred. 
There would be some supervisory personnel in the field in addition, 
The total of field employees is something on the order of 38,000 to 
39,000. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How many months would it take to get that? 

Mr. Tanuser. The ordinary enumerator would be employed for 
approximately 1 month. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLL. If the Congress authorized the thorough- 
going census of agriculture and appropriated $18 million for that pur- 
pose, when would the re port be available for members of the Govern- 
ment and the various agricultural groups and business groups? 

Mr. Taruser. The enumeration would begin in October, 1n accord- 
ance with the present law. The preliminary reports would begin to be 
available early in 1955, and it would be planned to have most of the 
final reports in the hands of the printer before the end of the 1955 
calendar year. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So it would not be available for the Congress 
until the session in 1956? 

Mr. Taruser. The preliminary reports which give the first and the 
major totals would begin to be available early in 1955. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So they would be available in preliminary 
form? 

Mr. Taruser. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Would that be accurate enough for Congress 
to base judgments on? 

Mr. Tarvuser. In preliminary form, the reports would not include 
all of the breakdowns. They would be entirely accurate for the items 
given, but they would not contain all of the details. The final reports 
will do that. 
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LAST AGRICULTURE CENSUS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. When was the last census of agriculture? 
Mr. Taruser. The last census was taken in connection with the 
census of population in 1950. It covered the vear 1949 


ACCURACY OF 1950 REPORT 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Why is not that report reasonably accurate 
in 1954? 

Mr. TanuBer. Because, as you have pointed out, there have been 
a number of serious developments in the whole agricultural field 
In addition, there are the major changes which are taking place now 
and which will take place during the crop year of 1954 as a result of 
the crop control programs. ‘The progress in agricultural technology 
is so rapid that the people in the Department of Agriculture as well 
as other users have kept telling us that the data from 1950 for many 
important uses are out of date or will be very soon. And to have to 
wait until 1960 would leave them very seriously handic apped. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, So you would think from the point of view 
of Government in connection with subsidies, in connection with the 
parity formula and the buying up of surpluses and all the problems 
that face the Government today involving several billion dollars, that 
this census would be of enormous help to the Government, outside 
of any help to the farmers themselves? 

Mr. Taruper. Yes, sir. That is not only our judgment in the 
Bureau; that is also the judgment of the users of the data, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture very specifically, which has made representations 
a number of times not only to the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Bureau of the Census but elsewhere in the Government, including 
this committee a year ago, and the farm organizations as well as the 
business users of these data have been quite insistent on that point 


USERS OF REPORT 


Senator SALTonsTaLL. The Watkins report on page 28 says that 
the most important users who stress this need are the Federal and 
State agricultural agencies and the business groups, particularly the 
agricultural press and the businesses which sell to or serve primarily 
the agricultural areas. Does that sum up your idea, Mr. Watkins? 

Dr. Warkins. That is correct, although it is not the whole story 
because there are many users of these data. I think it ought to be 
emphasized that the crop and livestock estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture, which play a crucial role in this farm economy of ours, 
are based primarily on the census of agriculture. It ought to be noted, 
also, Mr. Chairman, that beginning with 1920 we have had a full 
census of agriculture every 5 years up to the current period. 

If you will take a look at the chart on pages 66 and 67 of this docu- 
ment, you will see by the black dots how frequently these various 
censuses have been conducted. You will find a lot of white dots in 
this current period since 1950 showing these basic censuses that have 
not been conducted. If I may speak frankly, I think it is a disgraceful 
situation that an economy with the strength of the American economy 
in the 1950’s should present that sort of a record. 
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QUESTIONED FREQUENCY OF CENSUS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Do you believe there should be a census 
every 5 or 10 years? 

Dr. Warkrns. Mr. Chairman, that will take just a bit to go into. 
Our recommendation with respect to agriculture is that the full census 
of agriculture for 1954 be taken as authorized. Then, the full decen- 
nial census of agriculture for 1960 be taken. Beginning thereafter, 
in the decade of the 1960’s, we have recommended a program of sample 
censuses and sample surveys biennially in the former case and for 
the alternate years in the latter case, which we believe for that period 
with the preparations that can be made between now and that time 
will produce more desirable results over the period of a decade and at 
less cost. 

We strongly recommend against the resort to a sample census of 
agriculture in 1954. We have three reasons for that. 

First, we believe there is not time between now and the fall of 1954 
to design an adequate sample census of agriculture. It takes much 
longer to design a sample census of agriculture and field test and 
redesign and recheck again than it does to prepare for a full census of 
agriculture. 

Second, we feel that the sample design could be done most efficiently 
if done immediately after a full census of agriculture, so that vou have 
the more up-to-date benchmark records, to base it on. As of now, 
the benchmark records available relate to the crop year 1949, 5 years 
ago. We do recommend, then, a sample program for the midpoint 
of the decade but not doing so in the decade of the 1950’s. 

The third reason is that you have a lot at stake in the livestock and 
crop estimates. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. You have a highly sensitive situation at 
the moment. 

Dr. Warxins. We think it is dangerous to imperil those. 


COMMUNICATION 


Senator SatronstautL. The Chair would like to put in the record a 
letter which the chairman, Mr. Bridges, has received, and also the 
present acting chairman, from the Agricultural Publishers Association 
of Chicago, Ll., signed by E. C. Nash. If there is no objection, we 
will put that letter in as one received by both of these men. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., February 11, 1954. 
Hon. Srytes Bripaes, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Brinvces: The Agricultural Publishers Association strongly 
recommends that a full census of agriculture be taken in 1954, and that such a 
census should provide reliable coverage of all of the counties of the United States. 
Such a census has been authorized by the Congress, but during its last session 
the Congress did not provide funds for the preliminary work on such a full census. 

In the past 6 months a great deal of investigation, review, and evaluation has 
gone into determining what kind of census material is needed, how it is used, and 
how comprehensive the coverage of the farms of the Nation should be. As a 
result, much information is now available that was not available last summer 
when appropriations for a census of agriculture were withheld. Here is the situ- 
ation as we have found it: 
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Probably no industry in the Nation is more complicated in its organization and 
function than the vast complex of production and distribution facilities to which 
we refer by the general term “‘agriculture.’’ It is comprised of more than 5 
million producing units, and spends some $20 billion a year on the goods and serv- 
ices which it purchases from scores of other industries for use in its production 
processes. The number and geographic dispersion of its producing units makes 
agriculture more difficult to appraise than most industries. But it is absolutely 
essential that we maintain a current analysis of the conditions of the finances 
and physical plant of agriculture, for it is the most basic of our industries—the 
one on which we call three times a day for the maintenance of life itself, 

Literally hundreds of manufacturers, compounders, growers, trade associa- 
tions, utilities, colleges, libraries, and departments and agencies of State and 
local governmental units—to name some of the users—would have to be contacted 
if anything like a comprehensive review of the census of agriculture were made 
One of the greatest problems in connection with the use of agricultural census 
information is to bring into proper perspective the vast number of nonorganized 
users of the data. On the consumption side, agriculture draws upon scores of 
other industries and services such as automotive, petroleum, chemicals, farm 
machinery and equipment, building materials, fertilizer, pharmaccuticals, live 
stock and poultry suppliers, seedsmen, feed manufacturers, and nurserymen 
Some of these are large enough to be vocal as to their use of census materials, 
speaking individually or through their associations and trade groups. But many 
are much too small to maintain marketing research facilities of their own; they 
use census data as their marketing statistics, or employ estimates and other 
marketing data derived from census sources, without determining the source, 
and take for granted that these basic facts will be forthcoming at proper inter 
vals. The rea! problem is to determine the needs of these numerous, relatively 
small but vitally interested users so that their interests may bear proper weight 
in any major changes in census policy 

Historically, the publishers of farm periodicals have acted as clearinghouses 
for all manner of information on agriculture. Through the thousands of requests 
that farm publications get from readers and businessmen, these publications 
are able to build a comprehensive understanding of the kinds of information that 
are needed and the types of data that meet these needs. Moreover, this experi 
ence is not confined to any one industry or group of users, but is spread across 
the entire’ agricultural economy. ‘The Agricultural Publishers Association has 
called upon this experience in reviewing the need for a census of agriculture 
in 1954, and we believe the findings and conclusions justify your urgent considera 
tion at this time. 

First, let us cite some specific instances which illustrate the broad use that is 
made of information developed by these censuses. 

Farm-paper publishers use census material in the form of special breakdowns 
and reports which are made available to advertisers, distributors, advertising 
agencies, chambers of commerce, and numerous other individuals and agencies 
which make continuing use of such information. These materials are prepared 
in printed form and distributed free of charge as a service to the economic com- 
munity of the Nation; they are broadcast to thousands of users who never see an 
official census release. 

A Montana publisher reports: “‘We supply complete sets of our census break- 
downs to a special Montana list of approximately 200. These are mostly distrib- 
utors, advertisers, chambers of commerce, ete., which in turn make up special 
releases of this material for distribution to their dealers, members, ete.” 

A State college reports: ‘“The census results are used extensively in our research 
extension, and resident-teaching program. In research, census data provide the 
quinquennial trend data which is used as a basic framework for analyzing changing 
agricultural conditions as well as area and case populations as bases for sampling 
in research. 

“Many of our research projects in the land-grant colleges draw heavily upon 
census data. Three of the many examples which might be cited of publications 
using census data as basic parts of analysis are lowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station Research Bulletins Nos. 361, 393, and 394. 

“Since the United States Census of Agriculture is the only complete enumeration 
of farms, it becomes an indispensable aid in the research program of our State 
experiment stations. 

“The census data, likewise, are used extensively in our extension and resident 
teaching programs. Only last week, one of our extension economists came to 
my office to obtain the census data on kinds of rent paid in a particular county 
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where he had been asked to conduct a meeting. The census data on kind of 
rent and proportion of tenancy helped this extension worker to adapt his approach 
to the situation existing in the county as shown by 1950 census data.’’ 

An Ohio farm publisher reports: “A large oil company is building a new re- 
finery in southern Ohio. By building an additional plant which would process 
a byproduct of the new refinery, the oil company can produce a chemical fertilizer. 

“Will the market for this product in Ohio and immediately neighboring States 
make the building of the processing plant profitable? The basic data on which 
the company’s decision will be bared are the reliable census county data which 
gives an overall picture of the market potential and trend that are available from 
no other source. 

“Knowing that our company not only maintains a file of census books and 
pamphlets but also that we render the facts pertinent to Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Michigan in easily used form, and often county by county, a representative 
from this corporation came to us. 

“Such census data as the acreage under cultivation, the size and number of 
farms, gross farm income, income from crops, and tons of fertilizer purchased 
were among the acts important to this meer. And in a problem of this sort 
the county information is as important as the statewide statistics. 

“If the company’s investigations show that the agricultural market for their 
proposed fertilizer will support the new byproducts plant, a valuable industrial 
installation will be added to the economy of the State and another source of em- 
ployment for Ohioans in the area. 

“A similar problem was posed by a company contemplating the manufacture 
of a new type electric brooder. We sent this company data sheets and maps 
based upon census figures. These showed the location of the best markets in 
easily read, county-by-county figures. 

‘‘We have prepared similar information for a company planning to manufacture 
storage devices for the preservation of frozen bull semen to be used in artificial 
insemination.”’ 

The information obtained in the agricultural census provides the basing 
points, or benchmarks, upon which many statistical and research activities of 
the United States Department of Agriculture depend. Current crop production 
estimates, livestock inventory and production reports, and other important statis- 
tical series, are periodically revised as census results are made available. 

There is a heavy demand for periodic data for small areas within a State, and 
such statistics are available on a uniform, countrywide basis only in the census 
of agriculture. Statistics by local areas such as counties are not only widely 
used by local agencies, but are basic to the administration of a number of Federal 
programs, such as acreage allotments, marketing quotas, and crop insurance 
activities. 

A large manufacturer of food products reports: ‘““‘The main use made of the 
agricultural census is an indirect one in that the census serves as a basis for crop 
estimates, volume of manufacture, storage holdings, etc., of various products 
we handle such as milk, cheese, vegetable oil, eggs, sugar, etc. This type of 
statistics is very valuable to us, we use them every day, and to the extent that 
the agricultural census helps to serve as a basis for making and correcting these 
current estimates, I think it should be regarded as vital to the food industries.”’ 

A farm publisher in Minnesota says: ‘‘From the census findings our editorial 
staff receives the vital, basic information that must be available for sound inter- 
pretation and presentation of such issues as directly affect our readers, It enables 
our editors to keep abreast of shifts and changes and agricultural practices in 
our area of circulation.” 

One of the leading manufacturers of farm machinery says: ‘“The farm machinery 
industry has use for, and to varying degrees actually uses, practically every bit 
of data collected and made available in the census of agriculture. You no 
doubt know, as well as I, that the develepment of farm machines is not an over- 
night operation. As a result, extensive studies are made in our organization of 
as many facets of the agricultural problems related to each new machine as it is 
possible to make with the existing information.” 

A large metropolitan library reports: ‘The appropriation cut practically 
eliminating the Census of Business and the Census of Agriculture is of deep concern 
to our business information bureau. The resources of this bureau, and especially 
the detailed census reports are used intensively by industrial concerns, research 
agencies, radio and television stations, and technieal and trade associations in this 
entire metropolitan area, 
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“These, however, are not the only users of the data. Labor union economists, 
newspaper columnists, editors, university students, and even the clergy have 
sought facts on which to base judgments they have been called upon to make 
Their requests come to this bureau and we in turn have used these census figures 
to help them find the answers to their questions,.”’ 

There is a wide public interest in the information which these census reports 
contain. Frequently there seems to be a lack of consciousness on the part of 
those seeking the information that it comes from census reports. A large per- 
centage of those requesting information from publishers—information which we 
must rely upon the Bureau of the Census to provide—simply expect us to have the 
answers. Where we get the information is of little interest to them. The fact 
that such interested persons and companies come to us in the first place rather 
than going directly to the Census Bureau reports is perhaps an indication that they 
are not too aware of their need for the census. However, the fact that we get so 
many requests for data which we can provide only by virtue of having these 
census reports is also an indication of their interest in the census 

This failure to recognize the census as the foundation on which other agricul 
tural statistics are based is rather common In discussing the need for the census, 
it is frequently said that the data put out by the Department of Agriculture, or 
by trade publications, or by various agencies of the States, or by other estimating 
organizations—that the data which these sources provide are sufficiently complete 
and timely to eliminate the need for the census However, investigation almost 
invariably shows that these data provided by other agencies have either used 
census data as the basis for preparing estimates or have used census data as bench 
marks to test the validity of the newer figures. 

All of the foregoing is cited simply to illustrate the broad use made of agricul- 
tural census data It is typical of whole fields of usage, and similar testimony 
could be multiplied almost indefinitely, depending only upon the amount of time 
and effort spent on contacting the less available users. Either directly or in 
directly, agricultural census results are used in every phase of agriculture—and 
have far-reaching influence throughout the national life. 

There have been such radical changes made since the 1950 census that everyone 
is anxious to get a new look at what has happened. There is a feeling that the 
1950 figures are already completely out of date, and that we need a complete new 
set of benchmarks to develop trends which will indicate where agriculture is 
going. If no complete agriculture census were to be taken until 1959, this would 
mean a lapse of 10 years before new benchmark data would be available from which 
year-to-year changes are measured and currently published, The benchmark 
data now in use, which relate to the 1949 crop year, are already out of date. The 
rapid changes which are taking place in agriculture and the urgency and impor- 
tance of the problems to which they are giving rise make it imperative that a 
census be taken in 1954 covering the basic data on which so many decisions, both 
governmental and private, are dependent. 

There is considerable doubt as to just what would be produced in the way of 
data, if one of the quinquennial censuses were given up for sample surveys. Before 
the users of agricultural census statistics can be expected to embrace sample 
surveys, they will have to be better informed on what to expect from sample 
surveys. 

Sample surveys are a supplement to the complete enumerations at five year 
intervals, and are not substitutes for the quinquennial censuses. This is tied 
closely with the persistent need for county statistics. It does not appear too 
practical to abandon the five year, full enumeration until users of agricultural 
census data have had ‘a chance to try out the sample survey data in actual use. 
Then if the sample gives them useful information sufficient for their needs, they 
may be willing to forego complete enumeration— but they still want a 100-percent 
county checkup in 1954. 

The United States Department of Agriculture reports that in 1951 the farm 
operators’ expenditures for goods and services for production were in the neighbor- 
hood of $23 billion. Thus, if decreased efficiency in distribution of these goods 
and services resulted in adding 1 percent to the cost, it would add $230 million 
to farmers’ annual cost of doing business. Sound agricultural statistics, either 
from the census or based on the census, are major tools used in maintaining effici- 
ency in distribution. In view of the fact that even a slight decrease in efficiency 
of distribution could cost the farmers of the Nation 10 times what a full agricultural 
census would cost, we may safely say that the farmers do need the benefits that 
such a census provides 
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We are strongly in favor of all constructive efforts that are made to eliminate 
needless expense in Government and we approve many of the steps that have 
already been taken along this line. But, in our opinion, to eliminate such a 
fundamental economic service as the 5-year full census of agriculture would not 
be economy. It would result in an accumulation of waste in distribution and 
production affecting countless industries and individuals that would far outweigh 
any saving in governmental expense. 

he Agricultural Publishers Association believes that a complete census of 
agriculture should be taken in 1954, to provide the Nation with detailed county 
information on the scope and direction of the very great changes that have taken 
place in the 5 years that have elapsed since the 1950 census of agriculture was 
taken. 
Sincerely yours, 
AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 
E. C. Nasu, Executive Secretary. 

Dr. Burcess. We have a representative of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, Mr. Newell, who has a statement worked out with the Depart- 
ment, if he could present that. 


Senator SatronstaLL. Mr. Newell, have you a prepared statement? 


STATEMENT OF S. R. NEWELL, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURE 
ESTIMATES DIVISION 


AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 


Mr. Newe t. I have a short statement I would like to make in 
connection with the position of the Department of Agriculture on the 
agricultural census. 

Senator Satronsraui. Is the Department of Agriculture in favor 
of it? 

Mr. Newe.t. Yes, sir. We feel it is quite necessary to have a full 
census of 1954. 

I am Chairman of the United States Crop Reporting Board and 
Director of the Agricultural Estimates Division. In that position it 
is my responsibility to publish and collect the crop reports with which 
you are familiar. - Our system depends very heavily on the agricul- 
tural census for basing points and benchmark material. The use of 
this has been built into our system for many, many years. 

We feel that the 1949 census is too remote now. It is getting 
further away from us. Our problem is to project between censuses, 
of course. We have always supported and advocated a full agricul- 
tural census. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator SauronstaLL. Without objection, your statement will be 
put in the record at this point unless you care to read it. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


The quinquennial censuses of agriculture are of great importance not only to 
the work of the Department of Agriculture, but also to American agriculture 
and many other industries dependent upon agriculture as a source of raw material 
or as a market for their products. They are the only general source for adequate 
statistics by counties and for full counts of most agricultural items by States or 
for the United States. Such data are needed by local farmer and business groups 
in planning their activities, and are essential for sourtd operation of various 
agricultural programs in which the counties are key administrative units. 

We feel that it is highly important that a complete census of agriculture be taken 
in 1954. The information obtained in the agricultural census provides basing 
points, or benchmarks, upon which the crop and livestock reporting activities of 
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this Department depend. The failure to take a full census in 1954 would present 
serious problems i in connection with the carrying out of this basic service to agri- 
culture. Experience has clearly shown that censuses taken at 5-year intervals are 
needed in order to increase the reliability of the year-to-year projections. The 
benchmark, or full census, data now in use relate to the 1949 crop-year and are 
already out of date. The rapid changes which are taking place in agriculture and 
the urgenev and importance of the problems arising in connection with the admin- 
istration of many programs for which this Department is legally responsible, 
many of which are dependent upon statistical determinations regarding agricul- 
tural acreages, numbers, or production, make it all the more important that a 
census be taken at the mid-decade. 

A great deal of the research and educational work carried on by this Depart- 
ment in cooperation with State agricultural experiment stations and extension 
services require census data. We are placing increased emphasis upon these 
activities as a means of guiding American agriculture. For an industry so basic 
to our whole economic life, which is characterized by rapid changes in technology 
and production patterns, every 5 years is none too often to obtain the basic 
data necessary for guiding the educational and experimental work relating to 
agriculture in States, counties, and even to individual farmers. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You indicate that the Department of Agri- 
culture he artily supports the Department of Commerce in_ this 
regard? 

Mr. Newe.u. That is correct. 

Senator SavTronstaLu, The Chair uses “heartily’’ advisedly. 

Mr. Newe.u. We have advocated it all along. There is a letter 
which the Acting Secretary submitted to Senator Bridges last year 
which sets forth our position very clearly. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Eighteen million dollars will do the trick? 

Mr. Newe.t. That is the Bureau of the Census determination, sir. 

Dr. Buregrss. That is our estimate. We have had experience in 
this. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I may respectfully state that the gentleman 
from Agriculture is cautious. 


POSITION OF FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator Dirksen. Are the major farm organizations on record on 
this? 

Mr. Tarnuper. The major farm organizations are on record. There 
is some lack of agreement among them as to whether a sample census 
will or will not meet their needs. The Farm Bureau has stated to us 
and to Dr. Watkins’ committee that in their opinion a sample census 
would be adequate at this time, but they are not satisfied with the 
scope of tne sample census as proposed. The Farmers Union and the 
Grange have gone on record as specifically requesting a full census of 
agriculture. The Agricultural Publishers, as the Chairman has just 
indic ated, are very firm in their insistence on a full census of agricul- 
ture to serve their needs. The Land-Grant College Association and 
the State commissioners of agriculture, who are represented on an 
advisory committee to the Bureau of the Census, have also taken the 
position that a full-scale census is the only type of census at this time 
that will meet their needs. 

Senator Dirxsen. If excerpts from letters are available, I think 
they are useful agenda to the record. 

Mr. Taruser. We would like to supply them for you. 

(The material referred to follows): 
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Excerpts From Lerrers From Farm anp OrHeR ORGANIZATIONS REGARDING 
THE 1954 Census oF AGRICULTURE 


1. National Association of Commissioners, secretaries and directors of agriculture 


“The National Association of Commissioners, Secretaries, and .Directors of 
Agriculture are very much in favor of a complete agricultural census being made 
every 5 years. 

“With the rapidly changing conditions in agriculture, and as you know we 
are in the midst of a great agricultural revolution, it is most important for the 
farm people as well as the governmental and business agencies and industries 
serving them, keep up as closely as possible with these changes. In order to 
do this we feel that we must have accurate benchmarks at intervals not exceeding 
5 years.”’ 

Source: Letter of April 7, 1954, to Dr. Robert W. Burgess, Director, Bureau 
of the Census, United States Department of Commerce, from Hon. Parke C. 
Brinkley, Commissioner, Department of Agriculture and Immigration, Common- 
wealth of Virginia and secretary of National Association of Commissioners, 
Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture. 


2. American Farm Bureau Federation 


“From our standpoint the chief functions of the Census of Agriculture are to 
provide raw material for agricultural research agencies and benchmarks for the 
many series of statistical data issued periodically on a current basis by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and widely used by all who work with agricultural matters. 

* * * * * * * 

“In our opinion, a complete Census of Agriculture once every 10 years, supple- 
mented by periodic surveys, of adequate, scientifically selected sample groups 
of farms, would meet our needs for census information, provide adequate bench- 
marks for the Department of Agriculture’s statistical services and do a reasonable 
job of meeting the needs of agricultural research agencies.” 

Source: Letter of October 26, 1953, to Mr. Ralph J. Watkins, chairman, In- 
tensive Review Committee, Office of the Secretary of Commerce, from Mr. Allen 
B. Kline, president, American Farm Bureau Federation. 


> 


8. The National Grange 

“I am one who believes very strongly in a 5-year agricultural census, especially 
during a dynamic period such as we are passing through. Although the National 
Grange would not necessarily use in an intensive way the results of such a 5-year 
census, we undoubtedly would on many occasions use directly the data contained 
insuch acensus. The principal advantage we see in such a census is that we are 
living in a very dynamic period when radical changes are taking place. Since the 
agricultural census is the basis for nearly all of our data coming out annually 
from the Department of Agriculture and other Government departments, it 
seems to me it is very crucial to have our base periods or our objective points as 
frequently as possible during such times. All of these various data from year to 
year are based on the census date, as a rule, as a base period and projected toward 
the future. The further away such a base period is, of course, the greater the 
margin of error in the projected figures. For this reason I am firmly convinced 
that we do need an senlonitural census each five years.” 

Source: Letter of November 10, 1953, to Mr. Ralph J. Watkins, chairman, 
Intensive Review Committee, Office of the Secretary of Commerce, from Mr. 
J. T. Sanders, legislative counsel, the National Grange. 


4. National Farmers Union 


“The periodic censuses of agriculture provide authoritative basic information 
regarding farms, farm resources, farmlands, livestock, and farm production. In 
appraising the importance of a census of agriculture it must be remembered that 
farm products are produced, not by just a few large companies, but by 5% million 
establishments. here are no trade associations, producer organizations, or 
other nongovernmental sources of accurate information on farm production, farm 
resources, or changes in agriculture. With so many independent producing 
establishments it is essential for agriculture as well as the public at large to depend 
upon the Government for compiling statistics relating to agriculture. 

+ * * + + * * 


‘We believe that accurate, periodic measurements of the size and economic 
conditions of the agricultural enterprises carried on by more than 23 million 
people on 5% million farms are essential. A census of agriculture on a regular 
5-year basis is essential to supply this vital information. 
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“The reliable statistical information provided by the 5-year census of agri- 
culture is of great importance to the Farmers Union and we strongly recommend 
the taking of a full census of agriculture as scheduled in the fall of 1954.” 

Source: Letter of April 7, 1954, to Dr. Robert W. Burgess, Director, Bureau of 
the Census, United States Department of Commerce, from Mr. James G. Patton, 
president, National Farmers Union. 


5. National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 

“Census data are used regularly by the National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, and by its members, which are farmer cooperative associations marketing 
the products of their members and purchasing farm production supplies for their 
members. However, they are used predominantly in the secondary state, after 
being processed by the United States Department of Agriculture or the State 
and grant colleges, or some other private or public research agencies. They 
are used as a basis for watching trends in production, values, new products, con 
sumption, and other economic factors affecting the buying and selling operations 
of the farmers. Also they are used in the secondary state in the sense that they 
have been adjusted by sampling and projections from the bench vears. 

* + + * * * * 


“Ten year complete enumerations should cover all important economic and 
social data in agriculture. Sample surveys should cover the more rapidly chang 
ing factors of substantial significance. For instance, the dwindling number of 
horses and mules on farms could well be a 10-year item as could apple orchards 
and size of farms. But increased use of various items of machinery and equip 
ment, electricity, poultry statistics, and bankruptcy in a time of recession should 
warrant sample surveys at 2- to 5-year intervals, or special surveys as the situation 
warrants.”’ 

Source: Letter of October 29, 1953, to Mr. Ralph J. Watkins, Chairman, 
Intensive Review Committee, Office of the Secretary of Commerce, from Mr. 
John J. Riggle, secretary, National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 


6. Agricultural Publishers Association 
“The Agricultural Publishers Association strongly recommends that a full 
census of agriculture be taken in 1954, and that such a census should provide 
reliable coverage of all of the counties of the United States. Such a census has 
been authorized by the Congress, but during its last session the Congress did not 
provide funds for the preliminary work on such a full census, 
« * * * * * * 


“The Agricultural Publishers Association believes that a complete census of 
agriculture should be taken in 1954, to provide the Nation with detailed county 
information on the scope and direction of the very great changes that have taken 
place in the 5 years that have elapsed since the 1950 Census of Agriculture was 
taken.”’ 

Source: Letter of February 11, 1954, to Hon. Styles Bridges, from Mr. BE. C 
Nash, executive secretary, Agricultureal Publishers Association. 


?. Association of land-grant colleges and universities 


“The Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities has had no occasion 
in recent years to make a formal study of or adopt an official report or statement 
on the value of the 5-year census of agriculture, nor would it be possible for the 
Association to do so through its regular committee structure without the elapse 
of several weeks of time. 

“‘However, on the basis of a spot-check inquiry involving representatives of 
agricultural research, resident teaching, and agricultural extension work in our 
member institutions, I find a unanimous opinion that the 5-year census of agri- 
culture is relied upon heavily for use by the workers in all three of these fields, 
and is of substantial value in many phases of the work of our institutions. It was 
pointed out that the work of all institutions in the field of agriculture must be 
based on an awareness of changing conditions in agriculture and that these are 
occurring very rapidly indeed, making the regular decennial census inadequate 
for this purpose. 

* * * * * . ’ 


“The submission of the above has been approved by President Arthur A. Hauck 
of the University of Maine, chairman of the executive committee of our associa- 
tion.” 
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Source: Letter of April 7, 1954, to Dr. Robert W. Burgess, Director, Bureau of 
the Census, United States Department of Commerce, from Mr. Russell I. Thackrey, 
executive secretary, Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 





AMERICAN FARM BuREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington 1, D. C., April 5, 1954. 
The Honorable Styies Bripags, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 24, D. C. 


DeEAR SenatToR Bripces: The President’s budget for fiscal 1955 recommends an 
appropriation of $3.5 million to enable the Bureau of the Census to conduct a 
sample census of agriculture in the fall of 1954. 

As yo. know, the Bureau of the Census is directed by law to conduct a census 
of agriculture at 5-year intervals—in connection with the decennial census of 
population and in the calendar years ending in four. In the past, the census of 
agriculture has been taken by making a full-seale enumeration of all farms in the 
United States. We understand that, under present conditions, a complete 
enumeration would cost approximately $23 million. The budget proposal to 
substitute a sample census for a complete enumeration, therefore, represents a very 
substantial saving, even though the appropriation of some additional funds in 
fiscal 1956 is contemplated. 

There is no question but what reliable, statistical information is of great im- 
portance to American agriculture. We place a high value on the census of agri- 
culture. It provides a great deal of statistical information that is not available 
from other sources. This information has many uses in agricultural, business, 
governmental, research, and educational undertakings. The census also provides 
benchmarks for the many series of statistical data issued periodically on a current 
basis by the Department of Agriculture and widely used by all who work with 
agricultural matters. Without such bench marks, it would be impossible for the 
Department of Agriculture to issue useful crop and livestock reports without 
greatly increasing its expenditures for this purpose. 

We understand that there is a considerable demand primarily from business 
and research groups for a full scale agricultural census either in 1954 or 1955. We 
do not believe, however, that the interests of agriculture require this. It is 
quite true that a full-scale census would yield a greater amount of detailed infor- 
mation than can be obtained by sampling. Under present conditions, however, 
we must balance the need for the additional information that could be obtained 
by a complete census against the need for economies to reduce the overall level of 
Government expenditures whenever possible. 

This leads us to agree with the budget recommendation that the 1954 census 
of agriculture should be taken on a sample basis. A sample census will yield 
essential State and national data. It will not yield the small area data which 
some groups find useful for special purposes, such as the establishment of indi- 
vidual sales quotas; however, we do not think that the Federal Government ought 
to be expected to provide service of this kind, except as it may be able to do so 
as a byproduct of a full-scale enumeration conducted once every 10 years. 

We are not in a position to recommend the specific amount that should be 
appropriated for a sample census. We strongly recommend, however, that 
adequate funds be provided to enable the Bureau of the Census to include at 
least 10 percent of all the farms in the United States in its sample. We are 
fearful that the results to be obtained from a smaller sample might be too in- 
accurate to be of real value. We believe failure to appropriate sufficient funds 
for an adequate sample would be false economy. 

If an additional $1 million or $1.5 million should be required for a 10-percent 
sample, we will support such an increase, since the cost would still be far less than 
that of a full-scale enumeration. 

We respectfully request that this letter be made a part of the hearing record of 
your subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun C. Lynn, 
Legislative Director. 


CONCLUSIONS OF PANEL ON AGRICULTURE FOR THE INTENSIVE REviEW Com- 
MITTEE OF THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS APPOINTED BY THE SECRETARY OF 
ComMERcE (NoveEMBER 16, 1953) 


1. The data developed by the censuses of agriculture have extremely broad 
use throughout the Nation: By industry, education, government, social agencies. 
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The census is a vital means of communication between great segments of the 
Nation’s economy, and its contribution should be maintained without impairment, 
for the good of the Nation as a whole. 

2. For the most part, the policies, procedures, and programs of the Bureau cf 
the Census are satisfactory. However, every effort should be directed toward 
speeding up the publication of census results. 

3. The census of agriculture should be oriented to give a better rounded picture 
of agriculture by including more information of a general economic nature. 

4. A complete census of agriculture should be taken in 1954, to provide the 
Nation with detailed information on the scope and direction of very great changes 
that have taken place in the 5-year interval. 

5. Work should be started immediately to develop a program of sample surveys, 
with a view to determining to what extent they may replace the complete quin- 
quennial censuses and to educate the users of census data as to the advantages 
and disadvantages of sample surveys. 

Victor HAWKINS, 
Chairman, Capper Publications, Inc. 


MEMBERS OF PANEL 


V. C. Anderson, Prairie Farmer. 

H, B. Arthur, Swift & Co. 

W. E. Boberg, The Farmer. 

Orvel H. Cockrel, Watt Publishing Co. 

Lester Cole, Montana Farmer-Stockman. 

V. H. Davey, Washington Farmer; Oregon Farmer; Idaho Farmer; Utah Farmer. 

F, F. Elliott, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

A. C,. Hoffman, Kraft Foods Co. 

Irving W. Ingalls, American Agriculturist. 

J. B. Gordon, the Progressive Farmer. 

Lester S. Kellogg, Deere & Co. 

Forbes McKay, Farm and Ranch. 

J. T. Miller, Successful Farming. 

K. E. Miller, Armour & Co. 

Richard 8. Pierce, Wallaces’ Farmer; Wisconsin Agriculturist. 

Ernest E. Porter, Ohio Farmer; Michigan Farmer; Pennsylvania Farmer. 

W. J. Ridout, Jr., Electricity on the Farm Magazine. 

J. W. Sampier, National Live Stock Producer. 

Nelson H. Subert, Standard Oil Co. 

W. F. Sullivan, New England Homestead. 

Henry M. Taylor, Department of Agriculture and Immigration, State of Virginia. 

Harry P. Thomas, the Southern Planter. 

John F, Timmons, Iowa State College. 

Rose L. Vormelker, Cleveland Public Library. 

Scherl Walquist, Kansas Farmer; Missouri Ruralist. 

Philip Zach, Capper Publications, Inc. 


ee 


Excerpts FrRoM RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE 
1954 Census oF AGRICULTURE (JANUARY 8, 1954) 


This Committee approves that part of the Intensive Review Committee’s re- 
port which recommended a complete census of agriculture in 1954. 


MEMBERS VOTING FOR RECOMMENDATION 


John F. Timmons, representing the American Farm Economic Association. 

Victor Hawkins, representing Agricultural Publishers’ Association. 

Earl Houseman, representing United States Department of Agriculture. 

J. L. Moore, representing the National Grange. 

Henry Taylor, representing the National Association of State Commissioners of 
Agriculture. 

Frank J. Welch, representing American Statistical Association. 


MEMBER VOTING AGAINST RECOMMENDATION 


W. E. Hamilton, representing American Farm Bureau Federation. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE INTENSIVE REVIEW CoMMITTEE 
rO THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, FEBRUARY 16, 1954 


The census of agriculture is the basic source of information about the agricul™ 
tural industry. Agriculture employs around 10 percent of the total labor force 
and affects directly the lives of some 25 million farm people. In addition, many 
thousands of business concerns look to the farm market as their principal outlet 
and are constant and extensive users of agriculture data. This information is 
also of vital concern to many Government agencies and to the Congress. The 
general public also uses data based on the census of agriculture almost continuously. 

Because of the nature of the industry, the users of agriculture data are more 
dependent on national data-gathering agencies than those in most other lines of 
business. The industry consists of more than 5 million producing units. Hence, 
there is no agency other than Government that is capable of assembling 
comprehensive information about it. 


USES 


The Committee’s review indicates that the demand for information drawn from 
the census of agriculture, or based on it, is extremely widespread and insistent 
The needs of the Congress and of the Government agencies for figures on agricul- 
tural production, incomes, prices, costs, indebtedness and a great variety of other 
items are well known and require little stress here. The current types of farm 
programs could not be administered without a wealth of facts about the industry 
and the locations and magnitudes of the various kinds of production. Nor could 
the Congress legislate intelligently in this realm without the flow of information 
that has now come to be taken for granted. What is less well known is the very 
extensive use of such data by business firms in locating plants, planning sales 
campaigns, estimating future volumes of business, and developing new machine 
and products 

Most of the current estimates, many of them produced by other agencies, are 
based on the agriculture censuses and could not be made without the benchmark 
facts provided by these periodic enumerations. It should be recognized, therefore, 
that if the census of agriculture is weakened or thrown off schedule, we are striking 
at the roots of the tree rather than merely lopping off some of the branches. The 
Committee’s review indicates that the users of agriculture data in business, in 
Government, and in almost innumerable other connections, are substantially 
in agreement on this point. They are likewise practically unanimous in urging 
that the censuses cover at least the present range of subject matter. The business 
groups emphasize particularly the importance of small-area figures (such as those 
for counties), which can be made available only through complete enumerations. 

Many of the users of agricultural data are concerned mainly with overall 
aggregates; that is, total production, total acreage, numbers of farms, and so on. 
At least two important groups are keenly interested in obtaining farm data by 
counties and other small units and want them at frequent intervals. The most 
important users who stress this need are the Federal and State agricultural agen- 
cies and the business groups, particularly the agricultural press and the businesses 
which sell to or serve primarily the agricultural areas. 

Nearly all other users stress the need for full enumeration and small-area 
data at least every 10 years; but some would be willing to forego the middecennial 
complete enumeration if they could thereby obtain national, regional, and possibly 
State totals on a wider range of items such as could be obtained during the inter- 
decennial periods by means of sample censuses and sample surveys. 

The Committee’s review indicates that the preponderance of sentiment, notably 
that in the agricultural press and business groups and in the Department of 
Agriculture, favors the full quinquennial enumeration. The first groups want 
these figures as a basis for establishing market potentials, determining locations 
of plants and distributing outlets, and so on. The Department of Agriculture 
emphasizes the rapid changes now occurring in agriculture and the need for fre- 
quent benchmark data to keep its crop and livestock and other estimates as accu- 
rate as possible 

CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of its review and the report of the panel on agriculture the commit- 
tee presents the following conclusions: 

“1. The agricultural economy as now organized cannot operate efficiently with- 
out a continuous flow of dependable information covering a very wide range of 
operations. The views expressed by farm organizations, business groups, Gov- 
ernment agencies, State institutions, and the general public are conclusive on this 
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point; and the committee has found almost no dissent from any informed individual 
or group. 

2. Though many of them are put out by other agencies, nearly al! of the 
numerous estimates and tabulations relating to agriculture are based on census 
enumerations and could not be continued effectively without the periodic bench- 
marks and comprehensive facts provided by the census 

‘*3. There is no private agency, or group of agencies, that could obtain the kinds 
and amount of data provided by the census of agriculture. The number of 
enterprises to be covered is so large and the cost so great that even the largest of 
the private agencies would be entirely inadequate for carrying out an enumeration 
of this kind. 

‘*4. There is unanimous agreement that, whatever the time periods between 
enumerations, the censuses should be taken at regular intervals and in accordance 
with a schedule established long ahead and on the basis of carefully considered 
plans. Short-period changes are very expensive, are detrimental to the quality 
and usefulness of the data, and contribute directly to the kinds of inefficiencies 
we are seeking to overcome. Not only does a deviation from planned schedule 
lead to the wasteful scrapping of preliminary preparatory work, it also forces 
upon businessmen, Government agencies and other users very significant costs in 
making special computations and adjustments to bring off-schedule data into 
harmony with those provided in earlier and later enumerations. 

“6. There is clear evidence that census data on the changes in agriculture are 
needed in the periods between the decennial censuses Changes in the amounts, 
kinds, and locations of agricultural production and in many other phases of 
agricultural operations are now occurring so rapidly that crop and livestock 
estimates and many other types of agricultural information cannot be kept 
accurate and up to date without either a quinquennial census or some alternative 
well-planned procedure for frequent and adequate checks and benchmarks to 
assure the accuracy of estimates. Many billions of dollars of business transactions 
in farm products are carried on annually on the basis of estimates derived from 
census data. If such estimates are inaccurate or lacking, the prices received by 
farmers may be seriously affected and the Government itself may incur heavy 
losses because of inadequate knowledge of the volumes of crops likely to come 
onto the market. 

“The laws now in effect authorize full censuses covering the crop years ending 
in 4 and 9. The panel on agriculture reporting to this committee has urged 
strongly that this program be supported and recommends that appropriations be 
made for taking the census authorized for the fall of 1954. The Department of 
Agriculture and many of the business firms that sell to farmers also urge the 
taking of a full agriculture census in 1954 as a means of bringing up to date the 
information for national, State, and county units which was provided by the census 
of 1950 covering the crop vear 1949. 

“In view of these strong representations by large groups of important users of 
agriculture data, this committee recommends that provision be made for a full 
census of agriculture in the fall of 1954.”’ 


BASIS OF COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Dr. Watkins. May I say a word on how our committee arrived 
at its recommendations? First, we had Murray R. Benedict of the 
University of California who is recognized among the very top men 
in that field in the country. Second, we had a panel on agriculture 
chaired by Victor Hawkins of the Capper Publications of Topeka. 

I would like to call your attention to the composition of that panel 
on page 145, and I would like to urge that that be entered as an 
exhibit. That is page 145 of this document, with a list of around 
30 very able people from all the basic fields of agriculture—the agri- 
cultural press, the agricultural college, and the farm organizations 
and the producers of agricultural equipment, et cetera. 

Second, there are letters in part 2 of the exhibits beginning on page 
552 from important farm organizations. I did not want you to. get 
the idea these recommendations of agriculture were formulated by a 
bunch of city slickers, Mr. Chairman. In fact, I might say in meet- 
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ing with the Census Advisory Committee on Agriculture—I described 
my qualifications as two: one having been born on a Texas cotton 
farm; and second, owning a blackberry farm in Vermont where I 
spend my summers. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Senator Dirksen has the floor, so the Chair 
will not attempt to answer that. 

Senator Dirksen. I thought since we cannot insert all the material 
in the record, of course, that suitable excerpts from those letters might 
very well be put in. 

Dr. Warxtins. There are about 5 letters and 1 page showing the 
composition of this panel. 

Senator Dirksen. And whatever appurtenant paragraphs may be 
necessary to implement the case for a full census of agriculture. 

(The information appears on p. 452.) 

Senator SatronstaLu. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Terror. While we are on the subject of statistics, it might 
be better to take up the Office of Business Economics next. 


Orrice or Business Economics 


STATEMENTS OF LOTHAIR TEETOR, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
DOMESTIC AFFAIRS; JAMES C. WORTHY, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR ADMINISTRATION; OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPART- 
MENTAL BUDGET OFFICER; AND M. JOSEPH MEEHAN, DI- 


RECTOR 
JUSTIFICATION 


Senator SALTONSTALL. The estimates were $1,010,000. The House 
allowed $900,000. You are requesting the restoration of $110,000. 
I will put the justification in at this point. Could you explain why 
you need that money? 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


Orrice oF Bustness Economics 
(House bill, p. 32) 
(House hearing, pp. 488-498) 


Estimate _ _ - = ne set eee Soy degen iaethien ian! eae 
1954 act dees . eee apd oes reaniaia ahe  o 1911, 600 
House allowance (a reduction of $110,000 in the estimate) ____-_-_--- 900, 000 


! Comparative transfer. 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 32, line 15, strike out ‘‘$900,000” and insert “$1, 010, 000’’, an increase 


of $110,000. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


(P. 15) 


The committee recommends $900,000 for this Office, a reduction of $110,000 
in the budget estimate. The funds for this Office were previously appropriated 
in the item, “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce.”’ During the current fiscal year $911,600 is available for this Office which 
prepares and publishes basic economic indicators. The amount allowed will 
therefore permit operations during the coming fiscal year at approximately the 
same level as at present. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The problem of business fluctuations is a matter of most immediate and vital 
concern to the business community, and the one toward which the provision of 
more complete and speedy information is most frequently requested. The in- 
crease recommended by the Department for fiscal 1955 was designed to advance 
our work in this field. 

As the Secretary set forth in his statement to the House committee, the Office 
of Business Economies staff for this important work is inadequate to the present 
need, and he considers it essential that this function of the Office be strengthened. 
The restoration of the $1,010,000 programed for the Office of Business Economics 
is urged for this purpose. The time is ripe when, as now, a large body of special 
(defense-supporting) capital programs are at peak or moving down, and total 
capacity has been expanded to a high level. Expansion of markets for capital and 
consumption goods will be necessary in the period ahead to sustain the growth 
of the economy. 

Facts are essential for proper evaluation of the pressures toward economic 
instability and for the development of policies for the maintenance of growth 
and stabilitv. In the light of the present business situation, the need for such 
purposeful work on economic changes is imperative 


Orrice oF Business Economics 


Salaries and exrpenses—Summary of requirements 


Appropriation 1954__.. i 
Comparative transfer from ‘Departmental salaries and expenses, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce”’ $911, 600 


Base for 1955 911, 600 


Requirements 
Difference 


By activity (increase or 
1954 1955 decrease) 
estimate estimate 
Preparation of national income and product data $254, 600 $289, 600 +-$35, 000 
Measurement and analysis of current and long-term 
business trends 345, 000 414, 700 +-69, 700 
Computation of the balance of international pay- 
ments of the United States 217, 000 | 210, 300 —6, 700 
Executive direction 95, 000 95, 400 +400 
Total estimate or appropriation. 911, 600 1, 010, 000 +98, 400 98, 400 


eiiscicseae a x“ aD wanting holeideiendla iasarelhteicinsidladbenaieloleandiiele ..--- 1,010,000 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Tretor. Mr. Meehan has been Director of the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics since 1946, I believe. 

Mr. Meenan. Since 1949. 

Mr. Teeror. He will explain to you about his Office and why he 
needs restoration of the $110,000 that has been cut out of our estimate. 

Mr. Meenan. I have a prepared statement here which, with your 
permission, I would like to insert into the record. I would like to 
present a summary. 

Senator SaALTonsTaALL. Without objection that will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


The ability of the Office of Business Economics to conduct special inquiries as 
required, to speed up the continuing flow of basic economic intelligence, and to 
improve as necessary the quality of data now made available on a regular basis, 
is a matter of concern not only to business management. The proper discharge 
of this function is equally important to those responsible for the determination 
of Government policy. The Secretary of Commerce and his top advisers require 
prompt and reliable information, analyzed and evaluated, that can guide the 
development of programs for business expansion. 

Recently, materials for the analysis of business trends have been sought with 
increasing urgency on the part of private business, because of the shifts currently 
under way in the business pattern and prospective changes in demand. In view 
of these readjustments, the Office of Business Economics is being asked to provide 
additional special reports and more up-to-the-minute facts to assist in diagnosing 
the size and significance of various changes in the business picture. 

The problem of business fluctuations is, we know, the matter of most immediate 
and vital concern, and the one toward which the provision of more complete and 
speedy information is most frequently requested. The increase planned by the 
Department for fiscal 1955 was designed to advance our work in this field. 

As the Secretary set forth in his statement to this committee, the Office of 
Business Economics staff for this important work is inadequate to the present 
need, and he considers it essential that this function of the Office be strengthened. 
The restoration requested is for this urgent purpose. 

For the current fiscal year the Office of Business Economics has an allocation 
of $911,600. Operations keyed to this level cannot provide the information and 
analysis needed when the economy is experiencing readjustments of the present 
scale. An increase of $98,400 was asked, to bring the available funds to $1,010,000, 
the addition specifically earmarked for work immediately pressing importance. 
The effect of the reduction to $900,000 would be to eliminate the projects designed 
to help cope with current economic changes. It would cut below the present 
level and threaten the adequacy and accuracy of our business measures. 

Facts are essential for proper evaluation of the pressures toward economic 
instability and for the development of policies for the maintenance of growth and 
stability. In the light of the present business situation, the need for such pur- 
poseful work on economic changes is imperative. The time is ripe when, as now, 
a large body of special (defense-supporting) capital programs are at peak or moving 
down, and total capacity has been expanded to a high level. Expansion of mar- 
kets for capital and consumption goods will be necessary in the period ahead to 
sustain the growth of the economy. 

The Office of Business Economies strives at all times to be in a position to 
provide prompt factual data concerning business developments, and correct in- 
terpretations of their significance. It has regularly provided economic intelligence 
to the business community through its magazine Survey of Current Business, 
now in its 33d year of publication. 

Effective efforts have been made to step up the flow of facts for business and 
Government in line with the mounting demand, and means have been sought 
continuously to accomplish this with reduced resources. The publication of 
special supplements to the Survey of Current Business has enabled OBE to dis- 
tribute widely—in compact form for general use—information which would other- 
wise have had to be compiled repeatedly in answer to recurring special requests. 
These supplements—such as, for example, the ones on national income, on re- 
gional trends, on the international balance of payments, on foreign aid and 
foreign investments, and on business statistics—have been sold extensively by the 
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Government Printing Office, and have been listed by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce as essential sources of business information. 

The national income and product accounts developed by OBE comprise an 
integrated set of business measures ranging over an area so wide as to include 
both consumer expenditures and corporate profits on the one hand, and on the 
other, the balance of international payments. Supplementing these accounts 
is OBE’s economic intelligence service, covering, among other guides, the antici- 
pated expenditures by private business for new plant and equipment, changes in 
the business population, and manufacturers’ backlogs of new and unfilled orders. 

The state of the Nation’s economic well-being is customarily analyzed through 
use of the national income and product accounts maintained by OBE.  Policy- 
formulation agencies like the Council of Economic Advisers, and the Advisory 
Board on Economic Growth and Stability use these and other long established 
factfinding and analytical facilities of OBE as an effective and economical way of 
securing information necessary in their functions. 

Operations have been thoroughly reviewed by the Department in line with its 
policy of effectuating economies and making all activities realize their full po- 
tential. This has been done in a manner calculated to maximize output while 
assuring the timeliness and accuracy of the economic services rendered. For 
example, reporting of United States Government expenditures abroad has been 
made a function of the Balance of Payments Division, with the merger of the 
previously separate staffs accompanied by a sizable reduction in their total 
personnel. 

However, the ability of the Office of Business Economics to conduct special 
inquiries as required, to eliminate gaps in the continuing flow of basic data, and 
to improve the quality of the economic intelligence regularly made available is 
regarded as inadequate, and the present budget request is designed to place this 
vital central function of the Department on a basis which will better enable it to 
carry out policies designed to aid business expansion. 


FOUNDATION OF OFFICE 


Mr. Meenan. The Office of Business Economics is that part of 
Department of Commerce where we pool together the information 
on the functioning of the economic system. We make up the national 
income accounts, put together the balance of international payments, 
and keep track of all the foreign expenditures of the United States 
Government. 

Our work has been built up through the years and we have prepared 
a body of data which is essential for an understanding of the business 
situation. At the present time we feel that the appropriation is 
inadequate to do the job that has been assigned to us. 

The Secretary has reviewed our operations, with a view to assessing 
them in his evaluation of the functions of the Department in its role 
of measuring business fluctuations, and has reached the conclusion 
that the work which we are able to do under the appropriation is 
inadequate for the program which he has outlined for the coming fiscal 
year. 

FUNDS SITUATION 


Our appropriation, Mr. Chairman, for this year is $911,600, which 
represents a reduction from what we have had over recent years. 
Our appropriations have averaged about $1,050,000. In submitting 
his request to the Bureau of the Budget this year the Secretary 
approved for the Office of Business Economics $1,077,000. After the 
action of the Budget Bureau, the amount was changed to $1,010,000 
which was the request submitted to the House. That amount was 
reduced by the House to $900,000, which it was stated would enable 
us to continue our operations at the current level. 
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The increased amount which was requested by the Department for 
the Office of Business Economies for the forthcoming fiscal year was 
designed to correct certain of the deficiencies in the flow of informa- 
tion from the Office of Business Economics and to restore certain 
operations which have been eliminated as a result of the reduction 
in our appropriation. This has lowered our current employment to 
136 from the 155 which we had in the preceding fiscal year and from 
a level of approximately 193, 3 years ago. 

This reduction has meant that we have had to eliminate certain 
of the functions which we had been carrying on, and we have had to 
stretch our resources more thinly throughout the organization. So 
I think we are not doing as thorough a job as should be done in this 
important field at the present time. 


PERSONNEL 


Senator Savronstauy. Actually, on January 31, you have 135 
employees. The House allows you 137 employees. 

Mr. Megenan. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. So you are actually working with fewer 
people than you would have with the House allowance. 

Dr. Meenan. We were reduced from 155, which was our employ- 
ment last year, so we started the present fiscal year with a higher total 
on the payroll than we could support with the appropriation which 
was given to us. Hence, we have had to reduce to below the average 
amount which our appropriation will support in order to correct the 
overaverage in the early part of the fiscal year. 

So we are now slightly below the average number which the appro- 
priation would support. But, as I indicated, the Department feels 
that the level of operations which we have in the office at the present 
time is inadequate. As the Assistant Secretary pointed out earlier, 
because of the problem of economic fluctuations with which we are all 
concerned, and the fact that the flow of analytical information to the 
Department, to the Council of Economic Advisers, and to the Advis- 
ory Board on Economic Growth and Stability, as well as a Joint Com- 
mittee of the Congress on the Economic Report, is inadequate at the 
present time. 

We formerly had a Division in the Office of Business Economics 
which serviced the Department in this field of business fluctuations. 
That Division has been reduced to a standby basis. We formerly had 
14 employees there. and are now down to 5. The five that we have 
cannot service the Department in this field of economic fluctuations 
at the present time. After review, the Secretary decided that that 
Division should be restored so that he would have an adequately 
functioning operation to meet present needs. 

Secondarily, we are not securing at the present time certain informa- 
tion which we believe is essential for an understanding of the business 
situation. Specifically, there is a very considerable lack of informa- 
tion with regard to the level of saving of consumers in the country. 
As you know, in shifting the Government programs and reducing the 
level of Government expenditures, we expect and hope to expand the 
volume of private expenditures in the economy. 

That means we have to increase consumption and investment to 
take up the slack which flows from the reduction in Federal Govern- 
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ment expenditures, as well as to give the kind of stimulus needed to 
move ahead at the 3-percent annual rate of growth which we have 
averaged in the past. Expansion is required to absorb the increase 
in the labor force and to keep the $27 billion of plant and equip- 
ment, we expect to put into place this year, operating. 

Senator SatronsTauu. If we put back the additional funds for 
taking these sample censuses, will they be of value unless this 
Department of Business Economics functions? 

Mr. Treror. No; that is right. This Office of Business Economics 
is the organization that takes the figures that are collected and com- 
piled by the Census Bureau and by others and interprets them and 
puts them in a form-—the National income framework—in which 
they are usable for business. 

That, we think, is a very important phase of this business of Govern- 
ment records. The Government itself relies very heavily on the 
Office of Business Economics. Many of the business indicators that 
are published by the Federal Reserve Board and used by them, by 
the Council of Economic Advisers and the President, utilize the com- 
pilations and analyses that are made by Mr. Meehan and his group 

Senator SatronstaLtu. The House allowed the same amount as 
you had last year. The estimates gave you $69,700 for this measure- 
ment and an analysis of current and long term. Also, the same 
amount for the preparation of the national income. If you got along 
last vear, why can you not get along this year? 

Mr. Treeror. The answer is that here again we are not doing as 
good a job as we should. Furthermore, we are in a period now when 
we need to watch these indicators very closely and have all the infor- 
mation we can possibly give to other departments of Government and 
to business. 

EFFECT OF STATUTORY INCREASES 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Are you affected by step-rate increases in 
salaries? 

Mr. Terror. I do not know the answer to that. 

Mr. Meeuan. The answer is “Yes.’”’ The ingrade increases to 
which you refer approximate about $10,000 per year. So that 
would be an effective reduction of about $10,000 if we had the same 
amount. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, The balance would be used for more thought- 
ful service? 

Mr. Meenan. The balance would be used for the additional 
services which we are not equipped to do at the present time. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What would you have to do to them, 
to have more employees? 

Mr. Menuan. We need to restore the functioning of the Division 
which I indicated a while ago has been eliminated—nine employees. 
We need six additional employees for work on the national income 
and for this project of evaluating the relationship of income to ex- 
penditure and saving. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Senator SALTONSTALL, You mean you have special projects, 
then, that if this money were put back, special projects in each of 
these divisions where you know how to use the money? 
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Mr. Meenan. Yes. We have 2 projects, 1 in the National In- 
come Division and the other to restore the National Economic 
Division. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What is the project in the National Income? 

Mr. Meenan. The National Income Division is to give us a 
measure of the amount of saving of the consumers at the present 
time. We have a level of consumer expenditure of about $230 
billion. That is the estimate for the current quarter. 

Consumer saving at the present time is approximately $19 billion. 
We do not know the composition of the $19 billion, and this has been 
one of the gaps in our knowledge which has handicapped the analysis 
by the retailer and others who are interested in tapping the additional 
market. There has been a reduction over the past 9 months in total 
output of about $12 billion at annual rates. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. A reduction? 

Mr. Meenan. About $12 billion. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In income? 

Mr. Meenan. In the gross national product. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But there has been an increase in savings, 
has there not? 

Mr. Meenan. Yes; and we figure savings are running somewhat 
higher than we would expect at the present time. That represents 
one area which business hopes to tap. We have not been able to 
break down the $19 billion into its components. One of the pro- 
posals which has been approved for inclusion in this is a project to 
break down the savings. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. When you break down those savings, what 
do you mean? Break down the type of person who is putting those 
savings in, or do you mean the increase in the savings banks deposits, 
or what? 

Mr. Meenan. The type of savings and the distribution—the sav- 
ings in the form of cash, the savings in the form of securities and other 
forms so that we can get a breakdown of the amount of spendable 
income which is involved. 

As 1 of the members of the Business Advisory Council said the 
other day, with annual expenditures of $230 billion, if those could 
be increased by 5 percent, we could make up practically all of this 
shrinkage in the gross national product that we experienced to date 
from the peak of last year, which is about $12 billion. 


WORK IN INVESTMENT FIELD 


We also feel that our work in the field of investment is not adequate 
at the present time. We make a survey, Mr. Chairman, once a year 
for the year ahead, and each quarter for the quarter ahead, of the 
expenditures by business for fixed investment. That is the $27 billion 
figure for 1954 that I mentioned a while ago. We have the gross 
expenditures by business, and we have it broken down into major 
categories—manufacturing, mining, commercial, and so on. 

At present, the major category which is going up is the commercial 
type of construction. We expect manufacturing will hold not far 
from last year, although certain basic metals and other lines will be 
down. 
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We need further breakdowns of that information. I have here 
among these papers a statement by the Committee for Economic 
Development which issued a report a short time ago in which they 
point to the deficiency in the information which we have on business 
plans for investment, on business intentions with regard to inventory, 
and on savings which I earlier mentioned. 


BUSINESS INVENTORY POLICIES 


The swing in the output of this country since the middle of 1953 
has been influenced by business policies with respect to inventory. 
Up until last summer business was ine reasing its inventories at a very 
high rate, over $6 billion annually in the second quarter of 1953. 
Now for some time they have followed a policy of reducing inven- 
tories. 

We figure in the first quarter of this year business will cut its 
inventories at the annual rate of $4 billion to $5 billion. Last spring 
they were increasing at the rate earlier stated, and they are now 
decreasing at the rate of $4 billion to $5 billion. If you add that up, 
you will get an $11-billion swing in the demand in the economy for 
inventories alone. 

Recall now that I said a while ago that the gross national product 
has dropped from a rate at peak second quarter of last year of $371 
billion. We do not know what it was for the present quarter, but 
we think it was somewhere between $358 billion and $359 billion, or 
a shrinkage of about $12 billion to $13 billion, of which the inventory 
swing alone was approximately $11 billion. That means that the 
total final demand in the economy for investment in construction, 
residential construction, plant and equipment expenditures, and per- 
sonal consumption has been essentially maintained over this period. 
It has not been maintained in all segments; for example, consumers 
durable goods are down about 8 percent. That includes the auto- 
mobiles, furniture, house furnishings, et cetera. Nondurable goods 
are off only about $1 billion at annual rates. Services have con- 
tinued to go up. 

Senator SaLtronstaLL. Boiled down, what you are saying is that 
you want to have this project which you are discussing in order to 
make your department as useful as possible? 

Mr. Mreenan. Yes; and to render the service that is essential today 
under a condition where demand is falling, where we have a differential 
rate of movement among various segments of the economy, and we 
face the problem of expanding the demands for the products of 
business. 

Senator SaLronstTaLL. Thank you very much, sir. 

Have you anything more to say on this, Mr. Teetor? 

Mr. Treetror. No; T think Mr. Meehan has covered it very clearly, 
except that I would ‘emphasize that this is one very important part of 
the Department of Commerce’s service to business, and it should not 
be permitted to become deficient, particularly at this time when we 
need correct figures, reliable figures, and all the figures that business 
needs to do its planning. 

Senator SauTronstTaLL. Thank you very much, Mr. Meehan. 
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BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF LOTHAIR TEETOR, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
DOMESTIC AFFAIRS; JAMES C. WORTHY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE (ADMINISTRATION); OSCAR H. NIELSON, DE- 
PARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER; CHARLES F. HONEYWELL, 
ADMINISTRATOR; H. B. McCOY, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR; 
PHILIP G. ASHER, BUDGET OFFICER; AND CARL OECHSLE, 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Now we will take up Business and Defense Services and Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Teetor, this is also your department. The estimates 
were $7,300,000. The House allowed you $6,070,000, or a cut of 
$1,230,000, and you request the whole of it to be put back. 

Last year you had $6,380,500. In 1953, you actually expended 
$26,900,000. This substantial cut from $26 million to $6 million was 
that due to the close of the Korean war? 

(The amendment and justification data follow:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
(House bill, p. 31) 
(House hearings, pp. 431—488) 


Estimate $7, 300, 000 
1954 act L 16, 070, 500 
House allowance (a reduction of $1,230,000) . 6, 070, 000 


1 Adjusted for comparability. 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 31, line 18, strike out ‘6,070,000” and insert “‘$7,300,000"’, the estimate, 
or an increase of $1,230,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


‘*There is included in the bill $6,070,000 for this item, a reduction of $1,230,000 
in the budget estimate. The committee was advised that the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration was established on October 1, 1953, pursuant to 
the authority vested in the Secretary of Commerce by Reorganization Plan No. 5 
of 1950 and authority delegated to the Secretary of Commerce under the Defense 
Production Act. For the present fiscal year $4,174,000 was derived from ‘Salaries 
and expenses, defense production activities, Commerce’; $200,000 from ‘Technical 
and scientific services, Office of the Secretary’; $291,500 from ‘Departmental sal- 
aries and expenses, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce’; and $1,715,000 
from ‘Field office services, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce’; making 
a total of $6,380,500. From this amount there is to be deducted $310,060 for 
costs incidental to reduction in force, leaving a total of $6,070,500 available during 
the current fiscal year for this agency. Therefore, the amount allowed for 1955 
is only $500 less than that provided for the present fiscal vear and will allow this 
agency to proceed at the present level.”’ 


JUSTIFICATION 


The restoration of $1,230,000 is requested in order that the industry divisions 
may be staffed so that they will be in a position to have the necessary information 
and knowledge to take emergency action immediately in the case of all-out 
mobilization and carry out all of the current responsibilities delegated to the 
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Department by the Office of Defense Mobilization. The present funds do not 
provide for an adequate staff to discharge in full the responsibilities which are 
presently being required of the Administration. In 1950 there were approxi- 
mately 840 full-time employees assigned to the servicing of business and fostering 
industry and commerce, whereas now we have approximately 700 persons carrying 
this same responsibility plus the increased workload of the defense materials 
system and the defense preparedness programs. The restoration of the House 
reduction will provide a level comparable to 1950, and will permit the Adminis- 
tration to perform on a minimum selective basis the workload of the defense 
program. 

It is the opinion of the Office of Defense Mobilization and the military that in 
case of another war, we must be ready as there will not be time to prepare after 
hostilities break out. Experience shows it took 2 years to develop a satisfactory 
system for the marshaling of industrial production of the Nation in World War II, 
and 1 year for the Korean war. This was true because the Government had 
neither the facts, knowledge, nor trained personnel for the necessary change from 
civilian production to military production. 

The Business and Defense Services Administration is an organization set up 
to deal with business and industry, and in carrying out the responsibilities of the 
Department of Commerce to foster and promote industry and trade will have at 
all times an accumulation of basic data of the nature and structure of our industry, 
production, supply, and consumption of basic materials. The preparedness func- 
tions delegated to the Commerce Department by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, such as, recommending expansion goals, tax amortization, and stockpile, 
determining critical facilities, and supervising such programs as continuity of 
production, plant protection, identifying mobilization deficiencies, etc., will 
require the full use of this information and avoid duplication of effort and staffing. 

The action of the House in allowing for the fiscal vear 1955 only our presen: 
level, which is inadequate for carrying out all of the programs of the Business 
and Defense Services Administration, will mean that either some of the programs 
will not be adequately performed or some will be eliminated entirely. We believe 
that the programs as planned, on which the estimate of $7,300,000 is based, are 
a minimum below which we dare not go if we are to be properly prepared for 
possible future emergencies. 


BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries and expenses—Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1954 J , ; . 9 

Comparative transfer from 
“Salaries and expenses, defense-production activities, Commerce” $4, 174, 000 
“Technical and scientific services, Office of the Secretary of Commerce” 200, 000 
“Departmental salaries and expenses, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce” 291, 500 
“Field office services, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce” 1, 715, 000 
Total 6, 380, 500 
Deduct: Reappropraition for 1954 costs incidental to reduction in force —310, 000 
Base for 1955 6, 070, 500 


Net difference, 1955 over 1954 


\quirements 
Requirement Difference, 


increase (+ 


sy acti 
By activity or de- 


1954 1955 spenen 4 
adjusted estimate = } 
Business and defense services: 
Executive direction $209, 800 $164, 000 ~$45, 800 
Staff services 538, 000 467, 000 —71, 000 
Industry divisions 2, 893, 200 4, 222,000 | +1, 328, 800 
Technical services 391, 500 410, 000 +18, 500 
Field services 1, 965, 000 1, 965, 000 
Total business and defense services 5, 997, 500 7, 228, 000 1, 230, 500 
Defense Air Transport Administration 73, 000 72, 000 —1, 000 
Gross requirements 6, 070, 500 7, 300, 000 +1, 229, 500 +-1, 229, 500 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955 7, 300, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The appropriation request for Business and Defense Services of the Department 
of Commerce for fiscal year 1955 in the amount of $7,300,000, provides $7,228,000 
to finance the Business and Defense Services Administration and $72,000 to 
finance the Defense Air Transportation Administration. These amounts repre- 
sent minimum requirements for the discharge of the responsibilities relating to 
industry and trade of the United States vested in the Secretary of Commerce by 
the act of February 14, 1903, as amended; to exercise the authority delegated to 
him under the Defense Production Act of 1950 as amended and extended; to 
participate in the mobilization readiness programs as authorized and directed by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization; and to perform the functions and exercise the 
authorities vested in the Secretary under the Rubber Act of 1948, as amended by 
Executive Order 9942. 

ORGANIZATION AND OBJECTIVES 


The Business and Defense Services Administration was established pursuant 
to the authority vested in the Secretary of Commerce by Reorganization Plan 
No. 5 of 1950, by Department Order 152. The Administration (a) continues the 
residual defense and mobilization functions of the former National Production 
Authority; (6) establishes 25 industry divisions, staffed by business experts from 
Government and private industry; (c) consolidates five current departmental 
offices, the Office of Technical Services, the Office of Distribution, the Field Service, 
staff functions of the Industry Evaluation Board, and the Office of Industry and 
Commerce; and (d) provides a focal point for effective cooperation between Gov- 
ernment and business in promoting economic stability and growth. 

The BDSA is under the authority and supervision of the Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Domestic Affairs and is directed by an Administrator, appointed 
by the Secretary of Commerce, who reports and is responsible to the Assistant 
Secretary for Domestic Affairs. 

There are 3 staff offices, the Office of Technical Services, Office of Small Business, 
and Office of Distr.bution, 25 industry divisions, and the Office of Field Services. 

The Office of Technical Services, which is a clearinghouse for Government 
technological data of interest to business, also assists industry in voluntary product 
standardization and in regional and local area development problems. 

The Office of Small Business, a staff office, is the focal point in the Commerce 
Department for liaison with the Small Business Administration. 

The Office of Distribution, which is also a staff office, is the focal point in the 
Department for the retail, wholesale services, and distributive trades on marketing 
and distribution programs and policies. 

The industry divisions are as follows: (1) Agricultural, Construction, and Mining 
Equipment; (2) Aluminum and Magnesium; (3) Automotive; (4) Building 
Materials and Construction; (5) Business Machines and Office Equipment; 
(6) Chemical and Rubber; (7) Communications Equipment; (8) Consumer Du- 
rable Goods; (9) Containers and Packaging; (10) Copper; (11) Electrical Equip- 
ment; (12) Electronics; (13) Food Industries; (14) Forest Products; (15) General 
Components; (16) General Industrial Equipment; (17) Iron and Steel; (18) 
Leather, Shoes, and Allied Products; (19) Metalworking Equipment; (20) Miscel- 
laneous Metals and Minerals; (21) Power Equipment; (22) Scientific, Motion 
Picture, and Photographic Products; (23) Shipbuilding, Railroad, Ordnance, and 
Aircraft; (24) Textiles and Clothing; and (25) Water and Sewerage Industry and 
Utilities. 

Through departmental, field, and cooperative offices, the Office of Field Services 
makes the Department’s services and facilities readily available to the business 
community and serves to establish and maintain on a local level the Department’s 
relationship to the business community. 

The general functions and objectives of BDSA are to: 

(1) Assure the achievement of military and atomic energy programs by chan- 
neling, where necessary, the materials and products required therefor in accordance 
with the provisions of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended; 

(2) Insure the development of practical mobilization programs by ascertaining 
the production potential of the industrial economy as related to materials, prod- 
ucts, and facilities for defense supporting and essential civilian needs, for which 
the Department of Commerce is the cognizant agency; 

(3) Provide the framework for the integration of defense production and 
mobilization programs with industry’s long-range plans for maintaining civilian 
production and employment on a sound basis; 
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(4) Provide a nucleus organization capable of rapid expansion as an operating 
agency for administration of production and materials controls in the event of a 
future emergency; 

(5) Foster the transition from emergency mobilization efforts to the operations 
of a free enterprise system; 

(6) Exeept as otherwise provided by law or Executive order, establish the 
Business and Defense Services Administration as the logical point in Government 
for representation of the domestic interests of business and industry in their 
relations with other governmental agencies; 

(7) Provide other departments and agencies of the executive branch and the 
Congress with required information and judgment concerning the viewpoints and 
interests of business and industry; 

(8) Cooperate in assuring consideration of the domestic needs of small business 
enterprises with the view to strengthening their position in the national economy; 

(9) Obtain the views and advice of business through the establishment of, and 
consultation with, industry councils and industry advisory committees, and 
through cooperation with trade associations; 

(10) Encourage efficient and effective domestic distribution of goods and serv- 
ices to further the expansion of domestic markets necessary for optimum utiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s productive capacity; 

(11) Act as a clearinghouse for Government technological information of in- 
terest to business and assist industry in the voluntary standardization of products; 
and 

(12) Cooperate with other agencies of Government in programs to achieve 
economic stability and growth and with industry in the development of industrial 
and business programs having as their purpose a sound, prosperous, and expanding 
economy. 

Delegation of authority from the Director, Office of Defense Mobilization is 
summarized by the following order: 


I-Gen—DMO-8 
February 10, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Defense Mobilization Order—I-8 


Subject: Assignment of Defense Mobilization Responsibilities 
To: The United States Department of Commerce. 


By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective June 12, 1953; 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended; Executive Order 10480 of 
August 15, 1953; the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act of 1946, 
as amended; and in order to facilitate the coordination of Federal policies and 
programs for current defense activities and readiness for any future mobilization, 
it is hereby ordered: 

1. The Secretary of Commerce will be responsible for the development and 
administration of preparedness measures relating to those industries assigned to 
him by Executive Order 10480 and Defense Mobilization Orders—I-7 and VII-—5. 
Such preparedness measures should be undertaken within a work program which 
is consistent with the defense mobilization assumptions and objectives for the 
Government as a whole. To assure such consistency, the work program will be 
submitted to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization for review. 

2. The measures for which the Secretary of Commerce is responsible are as 
follows: 

(a) Current. administration of the priorities and allocations program under 
title I of the Defense Production Act. 

(b) Development and maintenance of a simplified production control system 
including the necessary supporting orders and regulations for use in event of 
stepped-up or all-out mobilization; cooperation with the office of Defense Mobili- 
zation and other appropriate agencies in planning other distribution controls 
related to those under his jurisdiction. 

(c) Development of estimates of defense-supporting and civilian requirements 
and of the materials and facilities needed to supply those requirements under 
conditions of a stepped-up or all-out mobilization; and the preparation of detailed 
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studies and analyses of potential mobilization deficiencies for such items together 
with the problems involved in meeting them. 

(d) Analyses of the problems involved in maintaining an adequate mobilization 
base in defense-supporting industries and recommendations regarding necessary 
programs. 

(e) Current activities relating to the expansion of productive capacity and 
supply; recommendations for the establishment or modification of expansion goals 
and the programs needed to meet those goals in order to overcome deficiencies in 
the mobilization base, screening and making recommendations on requests for 
rapid tax amortization and for loans and procurement contracts under the Defense 
Production Act and maintaining the records required to measure progress in 
achieving expansion goals 

(f) Provides the Office of Defense Mobilization with estimates of requirements 
of industrial consumption in connection with the stockpiling of strategic and 
critical materials. Assists the Office of Defense Mobilization in formulating plans 
for the stockpiling of strategic and critical materials and, to the extent necessary, 
in the acquisition of such materials and the expansion of domestic sources of 
supply. 

(g) Guidance and leadership to industry in the development of plans and 
programs to insure continuity of essential production in the event of attack; 
identification and rating of facilities, including materials, products, processes, 
and services, based on the relative importance thereof to military and defense 
supporting production and the essential civilian economy. 

(h) Guidance to local dispersion committees, and the review and approval of 
local dispersion programs. 

(7) Development and maintenance of plans to insure the continuity of the 
essential functions of the Department in the event of attack on the United States. 

3. The work program to be undertaken by the Department of Commerce shall 
indicate the priority and scope of the work to be carried on in each of the areas 
enumerated above and the industries to be covered. Periodic reports of progress 
shall be submitted as reauested. 

t. This order is not intended to affect any delegation of authority heretofore 
conferred upon the Secretary of Commerce. 

ArtTuur 8. FLEMMING, 
Director. 
JUSTIFICATION FOR EXECUTIVE DIRECTION 

Included under ‘Executive direction,’”’ are the Administrator, the Deputy 
Administrator, three Assistant Administrators (w. o. c.) and their clerical and 
stenographic assistants, and a small administrative staff which provides a coordi- 
nation of administrative services for the Administration. 

The Administrator exercises broad policy and operational direction over all 
functional activities coming within the jurisdiction of the Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 

The Deputy Administrator acts for the Administrator on all such policy and 
operational matters. 

There are three Assistant Administrators employed on a w. o. ¢. basis. Each 
exercises broad policy direction over the activities of certain assigned industry 
divisions. It is expected that the three Assistant Administrators will be relatively 
free of operating details so that they might devote themselves to formulation of 
policy and the solution of broad industry problems. The Assistant Administrators 
can be likened to company vice presidents operating as a kind of executive com- 
mittee. It is their job to see that the industry divisions under their jurisdiction 
are well managed by the Division Directors and that their policies are consistent 
with overall agency policy. It is the job of the Assistant Administrators to 
see that all activities, both existing and contemplated, are carried out in such a 
manner as to make certain that American industry has been consulted at all 
times and that agency activities are consistent with their recommendations, 
where feasible. The Assistant Administrators are vitally concerned with the 
establishment and maintenance of affirmative industry relations. 

A small administrative staff coordinates the management activities of the 
agency in seeing that the overall mission of the agency is carried out in an 
efficient, businesslike manner. It provides for coordination of budget, adminis- 
trative, and personnel services which are performed on behalf of the BDSA by 
the Office of the Secretary. A minimum staff to provide such service liaison 
activity is required to assure prompt and efficient handling of the agency’s 
administrative affairs. 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR STAFF SERVICES 


Included under this activity are personnel engaged in performing activities on 
programs which cross all industry divisions. It is necessary for this staff to be 
organizationally independent although they are in fact operating adjuncts of the 
programs carried out by the industry divisions. A large number of the programs 
of the industry divisions are authorized by delegation of ODM. Included among 
these are the allocation and production controls (defense materials system), 
recommendations in connection with the stockpiling program, recommendations 
on requests for certificates of necessity in connection with tax amortization and 
loan, scrap and salvage activities, postattack and plant protection programs, 
capacity studies and mobilization requirements studies, and identification of key 
industrial facilities. These staff services are conducted with the least possible 
number of people required to do the job effectively. In most instances, one or 
more of these major programs are handled by one adviser. The work of these 
advisers is at all times closely coordinated with the Assistant administrators and 
the operating divisions. 

Also included under ‘‘Staff services’’ are six positions for the Office of Small 
Business, which reports directly to the Administrator of the Business and Defense 
Services Administration and advises him, as well as the Secretary, the Assistant 
Secretary for Domestic Affairs, and other officials of the Department, on problems, 
issues, and services in and for the small business community. 

The function of the small business staff is one of coordination of the Depart- 
ment’s regular activities for the maximum benefit to small business generally. 
This function of coordination takes two forms, external and internal. 

First, it is the responsibility of this staff to work cooperatively with officials of 
the Small Business Administration to prevent duplication of projects and expense 
and to make the facilities, research, reports, statistical data, and publications of 
the Department available to that agency. 

The small business staff will also work with the Treasury Department on taxa- 
tion studies and with the small business committees of the Congress on behalf of 
the Department. 

Second, it is the responsibility of this staff to coordinate the research, reports, 
and programs of the several activities of the Department so that such regular 
functions of service to all business will take into account the position of small 
concerns and have practical value to them. 


JUSTIFICATION OF INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 

The 25 industry divisions of the BDSA are the hard core of the Administration. 
In these divisions, each representing a major segment of American industry, are 
performed the activities and maintained the facts and knowledge which are re- 
quired to assure the achievement of military and atomic energy programs by chan- 
neling materials and products under the defense materials system, developing a 
practical mobilization program, integrating defense production and mobilization 
programs with industry plans and maintaining civilian production and em- 
ployment on a sound basis, and fostering the transition from emergency mobiliza- 
tion efforts to operation in a free enterprise system. 

The functions of the industry divisions are: 

(1) Administer the defense materials system and take related actions in support 
of military and atomic energy programs; 

(2) Review and make recommendations to the Office of Defense Mobilization 
on expansion goals, tax amortization, and domestic loan applications; 

(3) Make recommendations on the stockpiling or the disposal of stockpiled 
strategic materials and equipment in relation to industrial requirements to avoid 
any adverse effects on the national economy; 

(4) Participate in the development of the Government’s mobilization base pro- 
gram for the provision of adequate industrial facilities in the event of national 
emergency ; 

(5) Provide the mobilization authorities with basic data for use in the identi- 
fication and rating of facilities to be protected against the possibilities of enemy 
damage; 

(6) Provide assistance to the Office of Defense Mobilization in regard to par- 
ticipation with industry in postattack planning; 

(7) In furtherance of economic stability and growth, provide information and 
recommend to the Administrator and the Assistant Secretary for Domestic Affairs 
policies designed to promote industrial expansion and business progress for their 
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guidance in the determination of policy and in the presentation of business opinion 
and advice to the executive and legislative branches; 

(8) Collect, analyze, and disseminate information on the condition and levels 
of business activity in specific industries and trades pertinent to the production 
and marketing of industrial commodities and resources for governmental purposes 
and as a service to business and trade groups; 

(9) Evaluate policies, plans, activities and orders of the Department of Com- 
merce, as well as existing and prs. serge legislation affecting business, from the 
standpoint of the workability of these measures in everyday business and indus- 
trial operation and report to the Administrator and the Assistant Secretary for 
Domestic Affairs; 

(10) Assess the impact of Government operations insofar as they impinge on the 
interests of private business and report such assessments to the Administrator 
and to the Assistant Secretary for Domestic Affairs; and 

(11) Assist domestic business in its relations with other departments and 
agencies of the Government. 


JUSTIFICATION OF TECHNICAL SERVICES 


The new organizational pattern brings together four activities which have 
worked along parallel lines without special coordination in the past. Two, trade 
association and area development, are ‘“‘staff’’ operations with broad responsi- 
bilities. Two more, commodity standards and technology, are specialized pro- 
gram groups which develop new and valuable information. 

The Trade Association Division is one of the most respected activities of the 
Department of Commerce. This Division, now staffed by 2 professional and 1 
clerical assistant, is the Department’s focus for contact with the Nation’s 16,000 
nonprofit business organizations. The Secretary intends to make more use of 
trade association cooperation in carrying out “‘service to business.’”’ Thus, this 
“skeleton”’ organization is faced with an increasing responsibility and workload 
in the coming fiscal year. 

The Area Development Division is the Department’s point of contact for 
nonprofit groups with whom the Department is planning to work more closely 
than in the past. It is the firm policy of this administration from President 
Eisenhower down to decentralize Government activities whenever feasible. 
Within the Office of Technical Services this means more use of State and regional 
development agencies, and community groups concerned with economic develop- 
ment. In this work, the Area Development Division brings together the data 
and technical resources of the Department so that they will effectively assist in 
the industrial and economic growth and diversification of areas. 

The Technology Division is the Department’s “clearinghouse’”’ for scientific 
and technical information. This is a two-pronged activity—(a) the assembly 
and preparation of factual replies to inquiries from business firms and (b) the 
‘“‘release’’? mechanism for the Government stockpile of new scientific facts which 
constitute the end products of Federal research. The staff of the National 
Inventors Council has been placed with this activity since the technical knowledge 
accumulated by the Technology Division is helpful to the National Inventors 
Council in their study of new ideas for defense. 

The Commodity Standards Division provides direct assistance to industry in 
the development of voluntary programs aimed at the reduction of waste in 
materials and effort. It should be noted that this Division is also severely re- 
stricted in responding to industry demands because of budget limitations. In 
fiscal 1948, the unit comprised 60 people; today it is about one-third as large. 
While this reduction in force was in progress, industry requests for leadership and 
assistance increased. This backlog, continuing to grow in magnitude, is ler in 
excess of the present personnel and facilities. Thus, the addition of 2 professional 
and 1 clerical employees requested herewith is imperative. 

The cooperation between these four activities provides a reciprocal strengthen- 
ing of effort. For example, the information assembled by the Commodity Stand- 
ards and Technology Division will be more effectively channeled to industry 
through the guidauce of the Trade Association group. Similarly, Area Develop- 
ment’s efforts in providing factual data to State and regional groups will benefit 
through direct links to the other three divisions. Thus, the Office will be able to 
respond to the Secretary’s demand for stronger and better services to business 
while holding staff to minimum operating levels. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FIELD SERVICES 


This activity covers the Department of Commerce Field Service consisting of 
the Office of the Director in Washington, the Administrative Service in Chicago, 
and 33 field offices located in the following cities: 


Regional offices 


Atlanta, Ga. Denver, Colo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. Richmond, Va. 
Chicago, Il. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Calif. 
Cleveland, Ohio New York, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 


Dallas, Tex. 


District offices 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. Houston, Tex. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Jacksonville, Fla. Portland, Oreg. 
Charleston, 8. C. Los Angeles, Calif. Reno, Nev. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Memphis, Tenn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Miami, Fla. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Savannah, Ga. 

El Paso, Tex. Phoenix, Ariz. 


Responsibility for the direction and supervision of the Field Service is placed 
with the Office of the Director of the Field Service, who in cooperation with the 
units of the Department represented by the Field Service, formulates policies and 
administers field programs. In carrying out these responsibilities, appropriate 
authority is delegated to the regional directors and the district managers to assure 
full utilization of the Department’s resources in assisting the business public on 
day-to-day problems in specific areas. The departmental units represented by 
the Field Service include the Business and Defense Services Administration, the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, and the office of Business Economics. The statis- 
tical output of the Bureau of the Census and the technical reports of the National 
Bureau of Standards represent an important part of the material used by the 
field offices in their business development programs. Among the non-Commerce 
agencies represented by the field offices are the Foreign Operations Administration 
and the Superintendent of Documents. 

Exclusive of the offices established for the administration of the National Pro- 
duction Authority program, all of which have since been closed, we normally 
maintain 42 field offices which number was reduced during the current fiscal year 
to 33. With the reductions in the number of field offices, as well as personnel, the 
Department has embarked on a greatly expanded cooperative office program. 
Under this program, chambers of commerce and similar organizations agree to 
act as the local representatives of the Department of Commerce in making the 
information and services of the Department available in local business communities. 
Currently we maintain 898 such cooperative offices, and increased emphasis 
will be placed on this program in order to expand and strengthen this service. 
The proper servicing of a wide network of cooperative offices necessitates the 
maintenance of properly manned field offices at strategic locations through the 
United States. 

During the current fiscal year the appropriations for the Field Service amounted 
to $1,965,000 and the estimate submitted herein calls for the same amount. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR 


The Defense Air Transportation Administration (DATA) is responsible for 
planning and directing the mobilization of civil aviation resources. In time of 
peace its function is to assure that in time of war the air transportation facilities 
of the Nation are adequate and effectively used for national alam and the war- 
supporting economy. In wartime, it will put these plans in operation. 

Most of the detailed plans to carry out DATA policies are worked out by 
industry-government advisory groups to utilize fully the technical know-how and 
organization of the air transport industry. 

The outline of minimum planning is as follows: (1) allocate transport aircraft 
between civil and military support uses, (2) detail the military-support civil 
reserve air fleet, (3) provide the most flexible use of the remaining commercial 
fleet in a war air service pattern, (4) establish a standby air priorities system to 
assure that the most important and urgent traffic moves first, and as a guide for 
reallocation of aircraft to most essential routes, (5) assure a supply of skilled man- 
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power, (6) make special arrangements for civil defense needs, and (7) develop 

auxiliary programs of war risk insurance, defense loans, and accelerated tax 

amortization. 

The basic authorities are: 
Allocation and priorities, and defense loans: Defense Production Act of 

1950, as amended (50 U. 8. C. App. Sup. 2061), and delegations through 
Executive Orders 10219 and 10480, and Department of Commerce Order 137. 
War risk insurance: Public Law 47, 82d Congress (49 U. 8. C. 686). 
Accelerated tax amortization: Section 124A of the Internal Revenue Code. 


ELIMINATION OF NPA 


Mr. McCoy. That was the elimination of the National Production 
Authority. 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. That would be the end of the so-called 
controls? 

Mr. McCoy. On June 30, 1953, the discontinuance of controls in 
the civilian economy. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That made the cut down? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator SALroNnstTaLL. The estimates this year were approximately 
$1 million above the actual expenditures of last year. Why do you 
need $1 million more this year than you spent last year? 

Mr. Tueror. Mr. Honeywell is the Administrator of this Adminis- 
tration, and he has with him Mr. McCoy who is the Deputy Admin- 
istrator. This question you have asked, I think probably Mr. 
Honeywell should try to answer for you first, and perhaps Mr. McCoy 
would have something more to say about it later. 

Senator SALToONSTALL. What it amounts to is that the House took 
this out of the Industry Divisions. They took out $1,211,500 from 


the Industry Divisions and $18,500 from the Technical Services? 
Mr. Honerwe.u. That is right. 
Senator SaALTONSTALL. That is substantially a cut from the amount 
of last vear. What does the Industry Division do? 


FUNCTIONS OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Honeywe.wt. With your permission, this is the first time that 
the Business and Defense Services Administration has come before 
this committee. For that reason, I believe that, with your permission, 
we would like to explain a little of the overall services of this primary 
agency of the Department of Commerce. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Have you a prepared statement? 

Mr. Honeyrweww. No, I have not, sir. Do you object if I stand, 
sir? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Not a bit. 

Mr. Honerwetu. The Business and Defense Services Administra- 
tion was established on October 1, 1953. It is the residual carryover 
of all the responsibilities of the National Production Authority to- 
gether with a reactivation of the Herbert Hoover concept of service 
to business as handled through industry divisions. It was put to- 
gether in one group because it was obviously an economical manner 
to handle it, rather than having two groups. 

This is a chart which may give you some concept of this [indicating], 
including the Secretary, the Assistant Secretary for Domestic Affairs, 
the Administrator, and the Deputy Administrator. We have three 
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Assistant Administrators who are men from industry, serving without 
compensation. We have four separate offices: the Office of Technic al 
Services, Small Business, Distribution, and Field Services. Those are 
strictly service to business groups, 


INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


Then we have 25 industry divisions. Those 25 industry divisions, 
without attempting to name each one specifically, cover some 400 
separate industries throughout the United States. This, we feel, 
an intelligent way to render the services that we are required to render 
under our basic charter, which has three parts. One is our defense 
work, the continuation of the NPA responsibilities, and also part 2, 
the mobilization work required to be supplied to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, and part 3, the responsibility to foster and promote 
industry and commerce, 

You raised the question of the drop from $26 million down to $6 
million. This is an opportunity to show you the degree of withdrawal 
of a defense agency back to the normal functioning service in the 
Department of Commerce. We start on September 10, 1950, with 
840 per annum employees, 350 of those being taken out of the former 
offices serving business and industry on the inception of NPA. NPA 
total employees went up to 6,606 per annum employees at the end 
of 1 year’s time. 

When the need for these very stringent controls gradually tapered 
off, vou can see — happened to this agency. It was cut right back. 
As of December 1, the date this chart was prepared, we had only 694 
per annum gnpioyess, not only carrying all of the responsibilities 
formerly discharged in 1950 by 840 employees but also carrying the 
additional responsibility carried forward from National Production 
Authority. 

USTIFICATION FOR INCREASE REQUESTED 


We have requested an increase of $1,230,000 in order to bring our 
total per annum and W. A. E. personnel up to 871 people to accomplish 
not only the work we were doing in 1950 with 840 but the continuing 
defense and mobilization responsibilities. 

1 think this chart perhaps as clearly as any can, will demonstrate 
the fact that the emergency defense features of this whole program 
have been eliminated; that we are now cut back. We like td think in 
terms that we are not asking for an increase of $1,230,000. That is 
on the record, that it is an increase from 1954, but that we are 
requesting the privilege of getting back to a position where these 
industry divisions can render not only service to business which they 
were doing in 1950 with 840 employees but the additional grave 
responsibilities of the defense activity and the mobilization activity 
required by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Senator SarronstaLy. What is the vear represented by light green? 

Mr. Honeywe tt. This is 1950. That date is September 10, the 
formation of NPA. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Before the Korean war? 

Mr. Honeywe tt. It was after the actual outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, but at the inception of the NPA which came after the outbreak 
of hostilities. 
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SERVICE TO BUSINESS 


Senator SatronstaLL. What your division does is to carry on work 
for business at its current levels and give it advice or service? 

Mr. Honeywe ut. Service to business has a very open pattern at 
the present time. We are operating, as we have explained here, with a 
totally inadequate force to do the whole job. Se we are performing 
service to business to the extent that we have personnel to do it. 

Senator Satronstauu. If I wanted to send shoes from Massachu- 
setts, manufactured in Brockton, to Cairo, Egypt, could you give 
me any information on that? 

Mr. Honryrwe.u. We could give you the commodity information 
in Egypt applicable to shoes. As to the import quota allotments, 
fund restrictions, or other export information, we would secure that 
from the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

Senator Satronstauu. That is one of your jobs? 

Mr. Honeywe t. It is not one of the functions we list as our service 
to business. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Supposing I wanted to see if I could get any 
orders for shoes in San Francisco. Would that be your line? 

Mr. Honeywe tv. No, sir, other than as certain statistical informa- 
tion which 1s available through the census might be available through 
our leather and shoe division. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. What does your division do, if anything, to 
help a shoe manufacturer in Massachusetts? 

Mr. Honrywe wt. It does a great deal to work with the shoe 
manufacturer in Massachusetts. 

Senator SauronstTaLL. What type of work? 

Mr. Honeyrwe tu. We gather together all the statistical information 
on hides. It is available worldwide as well as for the United States. 
The availability of tanning acid and other products required in the 
tanning and in the manufacture of shoes is obtained. We analyze 
statistical information as to the production of shoes and the sale of 
shoes, and make our findings available to industry. 

Senator SaALToNsTALL. Is your division the only division that does 
that? 

Mr. Honeywewu. We gather statistical information from the cen- 
sus, but it is the only division which is the headquarters for the shoe 
industry in America. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. But you will turn to the Bureau of Census 
for sampling on the shoe industry? 

Mr. Honeywe tu. Yes, sir. 


IMPORTANCE OF SAMPLE CENSUS 


Senator SaLronsTaLL, All these sample censuses, whether it be 
agriculture or others, are essential to you to carry out your job? 

Mr. Honrywe tv. Very essential, because it is necessary for the in- 
dustry divisions to have statistical information which we can use as a 
guide to the industry which turns to that division for aid and guidance. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. You do not give advice; you simply give 
facts? 

Mr. Honrywe.u. We give the facts. We indicate trends. We 
work with the associations in order to get statistics from them which 
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may be vital. We attempt to provide only the services which in- 
dustry cannot provide for itself. 

Senator SaLronstaLL. Do you do that for every industry? 

Mr. HoneYywe.v. We have a division to cover every industry; yes, 
sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So 1 of these 25 divisions will theoretically 
cover every fundamental industry in the United States today? 

Mr. Honrywe vt. That is correct. 

As far as the commodity is concerned, we handle the foreign field. 
As far as these other questions of tariff, block currency, et cetera, that 
is handled by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce; but we work very 
closely and jointly together on that. 

Senator Savronsta.u, If, for instance, in Detroit they wanted to 
send a Buick car from Detroit or Flint, Mich., over to London, 
England, would you have the statistics on the cars of that quality in 
London? Would that be your function? 

Mr. Honreywe vt. If we did not have them, we would get them for 
the automotive industry; but we would not deal in terms of the 
delivery of one automobile. We would deal in terms of the competi- 
tive situation of the British automotive industry in relation to the 
American, 

RELATIONSHIP OF SERVICE PERFORMED 


Senator SALTONSTALL. So that the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
which we are not taking up this afternoon, would do that same sort 
of service for export and import trade that you are doing domestically? 

Mr. Honnywe vt. That is correct, sir. ‘The fact I wish to emphasize 
is the fact that at the commodity level the activity is centered in the 
divisions of BDSA. At the level of foreign problems, import tariffs, 
block currency, permissive legislation to do business in a foreign 
country—that is the field of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Supposing I wrote in on shoes again. I want 
to find a greater market for shoes. I asked you the specific questions 
about, we will say, San Francisco and London or Cairo, Egypt. 
Would that mean you would go to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
for Cairo and London and you would have your own information on 
the situation in San Francisco? 

Mr. Honrywe.u. That is correct, sir. We would also get the in- 
formation insofar as the cost and production of shoes per se as a com- 
modity in Egypt or in London. But insofar as any of your other 
problems in doing export business there are concerned, that would be 
worked out by the division of BDSA in conjunction with the appro- 
priate section of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 


DEFENSE ASPECT OF BDSA FUNCTIONS 


Senator SALToNsTALL. You have the word “defense” in here. Does 
that mean that you are set up so that if a sudden emergency arose you 
could expand very quickly into a control organization again? 

Mr. Honrywe yi. Mr. Chairman, may | ask Mr. McCoy to speak 
on that? He has a great many years in this field. 

Mr. McCoy. That is precisely what the BDSA is today, a nucleus 
organization, particularly the industry divisions, capable of rapid ex- 
pansion in the event of an emergency. As Mr. Honeywell has indi- 
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cated, our function can be roughly divided into three major categories: 
defense, the current defense program; mobilization; and services to 
business. 

The first two, defense and mobilization, I would like to speak to. 
This administration decontrolled the wartime controls on June 30, 
1953. Hence, the demobilization - the National Production Author- 
ity, but carried on beyond July 1 a preferenc e system for military 
and AEC production and cer tion to give the military program 
the right-of-way over all private contracts and to provide a system of 
preferences under which they operate. That system, called the defense 
materials system, is administered by the Department of Commerce 
as a civilian agency, and the Department of Defense and their 
contractors must operate under that system. It has been recently 
revised, on April 1, to a very Pe ore mechanism which takes a 
minimum amount of time both of the Government and on the part of 
business to maintain in operation so that if we were faced tomorrow 
with a stepped-up military program short of all-out war, the 
mechanism for stepping up the military system of procurement and 
production on the civilian economy is already in being. 

Senator SarronsTaLL. This $1,230,000 does not affect you? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. This is primarily for this purpose of main- 
taining (1) our current defense program responsibilities and more 
importantly, because we are doing that now, (2) to take care of the 
mobilization obligation that has been delegated to us by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

Senator SavronsTaLt. What you say is that if we take this 
$1,230,000 away from you, in order to keep the defense organization 
built up and ready, you would have to take your services away from 
industry; is that right? 

Mr. Honrywe tt. Actually, the amount of money we are operating 
on in the fiscal year of 1954 is inadequate to complete the assign- 
ments given us by the Office of Defense Mobilization. We have 
to put them on a priority system and hold back on some of the less 
important ones. 


STATISTICAL WORK ON INDUSTRY 


Senator SALTONsSTALL. Then you are carrying forward your sta- 
tistical work on industry today? 

Mr. Honeywet.. To a limited extent only, sir. 

Senator SaALronsTALL. Not to a full extent? 

Mr. Honeyrwe.v. Not to anywhere near the extent we had in 1950. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Then, in addition to that, you are carrying 
on a skeleton basis, what you might call a skeleton basis, your defense 
production? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, and most important the mobilization activities. 
By “mobilization” we refer to what the President has spoken of as 
being in a position to swiftly convert from partial mobilization to 
all-out mobilization. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR DEFENSE AIR TRANSPORTATION ITEM 
Senator SALTONSTALL. Will you please explain the $72,000 requested 


for the Defense Air Transportation Administration? 
Where does that come in? 
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Mr. Honrywe tu. The reason for that is that it is a defense fund 
appropriation and they have linked it with BDSA because we are 
asking for both defense funds and civilian funds. But it is a separate 
activity not under the control or connected directly with BDSA. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is that included in this appropriation? 

Mr. Honrywe .t. It is included in our total request for $7,300,000. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It is a separate item? 

Mr. Honrywe.t. It is a completely separate item. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. That is a service that you carry out for the 
Department of Defense? 

Mr. Honrrweti. No. We do not have anything to do with 
carrying it out. It was merely linked into our budget because it was 
a defense fund appropriation request. 

Senator SavronstaLL. Who is responsible in carrying that out, 
Mr. Worthy? 

Mr. Worrny. The organization of this heads up to the Under 
Secretary for Transportation. It is included in this appropriation 
because formerly what is now the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, was financed partially out of defense funds and 
partially out of regular funds, we have eliminated those two different 
funds. Because there was no other place to list this particular 
organization, it is carried in this manner. 

Senator SaurronstTaty. Then that is a defense service and it is 
carried out by the Under Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr. Worrnuy. That is correct. 

Senator SaALronstaLu, Is that an administrative service? 

Mr. Worrtny. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLronstTaLL. Whom is he responsible to? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, the Defense Air Transportation Ad- 
ministration is set up organizationally within the Office of the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce. When we had the defense 
production appropriation, that was one of the pieces which funds 
were made available to by the Secretary of Commerce to carry out a 
responsibility for planning and directing the mobilization of civil 
aviation resources. 

With the reorganization of the BDSA, we placed this particular 
activity, since it is related to defense, primarily for financing purposes, 
within the Business and Defense Services Administration. 

Senator SatronsTALL. What that is, in substance, is another skel- 
eton organization which if you have to, would organize the American 
Air Lines, the Eastern Air Lines, and everything else into working 
for the Government in time of emergency? 

Mr. Nrexson. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, Seventy-two thousand dollars, employs six 
people, is that right? 

Mr. Nrevson, Six per annum positions and the equivalent of two 
WAE positions, an average of about eight people during 1955. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. They are pretty high-paid people, are they 
not? 

Mr. Nrexson. In this particular type of activity, the work they 
are carrying on means you have to have top professional people. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. The $18,500 that is cut from the Technical 
Services, Mr. Honeywell, is that the same general type of service in 
the industry division? 

Mr. Honeyrwe tu. No, sir. That is not the same type of activity 
at all. May I ask Mr. Oechsle to speak on that? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Mr. Oxrcusie. That is in connection with the Office of Technical 
Services, which has to do with the dissemination of declassified scien- 
tific and technical information in accordance with Public Law 776 
in which we ask for two additional men in the office of Technical 
Services. The House Appropriations Committee disallowed that 
request for two additional men. We feel it is necessary because we 
are having more demands for this type of information. It is necessary 
that we get that information out to the business communities. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. When you say “technical information,” 
what does that mean? 

Mr. Oxcusie. Technical reports on declassified research work that 
has been done by the Army, Navy, and Air Force at the National 
Bureau of Standards and through other research organizations. 

Senator SavronsTaAuLu. Take the case of shoes again. If I wanted 
to get what kind of shoes the Defense Department had worked out 
for the Army in below zero weather in Korea or in Greenland, I would 
not go to the Department of Defense; I would go to your Department? 

Mr. Oxcusue. If it were information declassified by the Defense 
Department, we would have a report on it for industry. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That would not go through the other in- 
dustrial divisions? That would be a Technical Division matter? 

Mr. Oxncusuz. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You say you need two more people in order 
to carry out your correspondence and provide the services? 
Mr. Oxrcusie. That is right. 


WORK BACKLOG 


Senator SALronsTALL. Have you much backed-up work? 

Mr. Oxncusie. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How many months back are you? 

Mr. Oxrcusie. We are not able today to keep up with the demands 
that we have. When I look at the day’s mail that comes into the 
office, I am astounded to find they can get along as well as they can 
with the number of people they have. From a strictly businessman’s 
viewpoint, I do not think they are doing a very credible job for Ameri- 
can business today with the demands we have from business for that 
type of information. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How is the cooperative office program in the 
field service working out? 


COOPERATIVE OFFICES 


Mr. Orcuaste. We think it is working out very well. We have at 
the present time approximately 918 cooperative offices that are work- 
ing in conjunction with our 33 field offices. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. Are those 900 offices run by business people 
themselves? 

Mr. Oxrcuste. They are; yes, sir. They are the chambers of com- 
merce that we have appointed cooperative offices of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Senator SartonstaLu. They furnish you information? 

Mr. Oxrcusun. They furnish us information, and we furnish them 
bulletins and information that we have in the Department of Com- 
merce that get out to the businessmen out in the grassroots area 
that our field offices are not able to adequately cover. 

Senator SaAtronsTaLL. What this 1 boils down to is that you can 
give better service if you had 2 more men? 

Mr. Oxcusxie. Absolutely. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But you can get along with what you have, 
if you have to? 

Mr. Orcustr. We probably could. It is not too much to argue 
about, but on the other hand we feel we could do a much more 
credible job if we had these two additional men in Technical Services. 


SUMMATION OF AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Senator SaLTonsTaLL. On the other hand, the $1,230,000, Mr. 
Honeywell, you feel if you are going to carry on your skeleton organ- 
ization for defense and carry on your 23 industrial divisions to give 
service, statistical service in time of peace, you ought to have that 
money back? 

Mr. Honewywe tt. Yes, sir. I think it is absolutely essential we 
have it back. Not only does the chart show you where we wind up, 
but we find today we are not able to render the work ordered by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. This is a new division, so it is still in its 
trial stage. 

Mr. Honeywe vt. Yes, sir. 


CREATION OF DIVISION 


Senator SaLttonsTaLL. When was it created, again? 

Mr. Honrywe vu. October 1, 1953. 

Senator SatronsTaLui. So you have operated for less than half a 
year? 

Mr. Honeywe ut. Six months. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that the basis for next year is really your 
first full fiscal year? 

Mr. Honryrwe ui. That is correct. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


May I add that in order to live within the 1954 budget that the 
amount we have now gotten down to a total employee roll of 676 
individuals, which is well below what the chart showed as of Decem- 
ber 1—21 below. We are still having to pare down merely to keep 
our budget balanced in 1954. 

Senator SaALronsTALL. This money would be spent entirely for 
personnel? 
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Mr. Honnywe wu. Yes, sir, for personal services and related 
expenses. 

Senator SautronstTaLty. And you figure $1,230,000 means how 
many people? 

Mr. Honeywe... That will make a difference to bring us to a total 
complement of 871. We started in 1950 with 840. We have the 
continuing defense and mobilization work added. 

Senator SauronstaLL. How many people do you have with you 
now? 

Mr. Honeyrwe tt. As of March 1, 676. 

Senator SaAvTonsTaLL. And how many would you want? 

Mr. Honrywe ... 871. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It is about 130 people. 


PERSONNEL UNDER HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Honnywe tu. The $6,070,000 approved by the House will 
support 720 employees. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What would you like to have, again? 

Mr. Honeywe.u. 871. 

Senator SaLtronsTaLu. That is 150 more. 

Mr. Honrywe.u. Very roughly, 150 individuals are involved in 
this request. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How many of those would go on the skeleton 
defense work and how many would go into industrial work? 

Mr. Honrywe .t. It is almost impossible to segregate the work 
of the individuals within a division. They work at either the defense 
or the service to business, depending on the workload. The priority 
of work always goes to the defense or to the mobilization work. 
When there is time, or information already secured that is available, 
we then use it for service to business in addition. 

Senator Satronstauu. If you have your full appropriation, it 
would give you 194 new positions. 

Mr. HonryweE.u. Over what we have today, but you must remem- 
ber what we have today is a sub, sub par for the course, because we 
have been forced to reduce to meet the dwindling resources for 1954. 

Senator SaALronsTaLL. Have you anything to add, Mr. Teetor? 

Mr. Trnror. I would like to sum up this whole thing if you are 
through with BDSA. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Mr. Worthy? 

Mr. Wortny. Nothing further. 

Senator Satronstauu. If you would add briefly any concluding 
remarks you care to? 

SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Mr. Txeror. I shall make them very brief. 

We are trying to do what we think as businessmen is a good business 
service job. We are all fairly new in Government. We are trying to 
operate these programs like we would run our own businesses, Mr. 
Chairman. We want to do a job we can be proud of and in some of 
these divisions we cannot do a job we are going to be proud of with the 
money we have been given to do it. That is true in the Census 
Bureau, the Office of Business Economics, and it is true in BDSA. 
We think that these are very essential services at this particular time. 
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The amount of money involved is relatively small. Compared to 
the job to be done, it is a very small amount of money. We will 
continue to try to run it like it was our own business and our own 
money. We do not know any other way to operate. 

So we hope we have explained to you what we are trying to do, 
how we are trying to do it, and we hope that you will think we should 
have that amount of money to do it on. 

Senator SaLtronsTaLL. Thank you very much. 

We will now recess the meeting until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
at which time the Civil Aeronautics Administration will be heard. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., Tuesday, April 6, 1954, a recess was 
taken until 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 7, 1954.) 














DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE, AND 
THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1955 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7, 1954 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Styles Bridges (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Bridges, Senators Smith, McCarran, Ellender, 
Kilgore, McClellan, and Magnuson. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Civit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT B. MURRAY, JR., UNDER SECRETARY 
FOR TRANSPORTATION ; JAMES C. WORTHY, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY (ADMINISTRATION); OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMEN- 
TAL BUDGET OFFICER; F. B, LEE, ADMINISTRATOR; A. 0. 
BASNIGHT, BUDGET OFFICER; CHARLES DEARING, DEPUTY 
UNDER SECRETARY FOR TRANSPORTATION 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Bripcres. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we are considering the appropriation items under 
the control of the Under Secretary for Transportation, Mr. Murray. 
These items will be the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Inland 
Waterways, the Weather Bureau, and the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Secretary, I understand you have a statement to make on 
these activities. We will make that a part of the record and then 
have you highlight it, if you will. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE MURRAY 


The Secretary of Commerce in his opening statement indicated that he had 
designated the Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation to assist the 
Secretary in the formulation and coordination of overall transportation policy 
within the executive branch, and to provide on his behalf overall supervision 
and policy direction of the transportation activities of the Department. 

May I review briefly the principal transportation powers vested in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by statute or congressional approval] of reorganization plans. 

The basic transportation authorities of the Department are embodied in its 
organic act, specific transport statutes pertaining to the functions and responsi- 
bilities of individual agencies within the Department, the Defense Production 
Act and related provisions and directives, and Secunnibnation Plan No. 21 of 1950. 
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The Department’s organic act prescribes that it shall be the province and duty 
of the Department ‘‘to foster, promote, and develop the foreign and domestic 
commerce, manufacturing, and shipping industries, and the transport facilities 
of the United States.” 

The Department’s authority relative to the promotion of highways, aviation, 
and shipping is derived principally from the Federal Aid Highway Acts, the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, the Federal Airport Act, and the Merchant Marine and Shipping 
Acts. A series of reorganization plans transferred the agencies responsible for 
the administration of these programs to the Department of Commerce: Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. IV of 1940 transferred the CAA; Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 
1949 transferred the Bureau of Public Roads; and Reorganization Plan No. 21 
of 1950 transferred the executive and operating functions of the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Specific defense functions of the Department with respect to emergency controls 
over air transportation and ocean shipping are exercised through the Defense 
Production Act, as amended, and related executive orders. 

The Secretary’s statement noted that the duties and responsibilities of the 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation stem largely from recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Organization of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, the Hoover Commission, for the purpose of providing more effective ma- 
chinery within the executive branch for developing and maintaining a sound 
national transportation policy. 

These recommendations were based on the dominant role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the development of American transportation policy. The Federal 
Government provides large sums of money for the construction and maintenance 
of transportation facilities and the support of transport operations, which are in 
some instances competitive with services that do not receive Federal assistance. 

The objective of Federal regulatory and promotional activities is to assure the 
maintenance of a coordinated, financially sound, and physically adequate trans- 
portation system. 

In adopting Reorganization Plan No. 21, Congress recognized the need for 
central responsibility in the executive branch of the Federal Government to achieve 
a consistent transportation policy. It lodged this responsibility in the Department 
of Commerce. The plan established in the Department the position of Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation to assist the Secretary of Commerce 
in carrying out the authority vested in him under the plan. 

The Office of the Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation had a budget 
of $124,241 and 25 positions at the beginning of 1953. This was reduced to 
$103,600 and 14 positions in fiscal 1954. We are requesting a budget of $101,500 
and 13 positions for fiscal year 1955. This, we believe, is the absolute minimum 
for effective operation. The staff is under the immediate supervision of the 
Deputy Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation who is serving in this 
post on leave of absence from the Brookings Institution. The staff is composed 
of carefully selected specialists with training and experience in various combina- 
tions of land, water, and air transportation, or in transportation generally. Its 
work is conducted in cooperation or consultation with interested Department 
agencies, other Government departments, the transportation industry and users. 
Direct liaison is maintained with the staff members of interested congressional 
committees. 

The major work of the transportation staff in fiscal 1954 was a critical examina- 
tion of the Department’s basic responsibility for highway, aviation, and merchant 
marine promotion in light of statutory requirements and the changing needs of a 
sound national transportation policy. Work of this staff centered principally 
around the following very important projects: 

1. Review of United States merchant marine policy 

Prepared a critical review of Federal subsidy policies in the field of shipping 
with recommendations for basie changes in legislative objectives and adminis- 
tration of the maritime subsidy program. Further analysis of this problem will 
continue into 1955. 


2. Review of Federal-aid policy for highways 

Completed a basie evaluation of the Nation’s highway problems and the 
underlying motivation for current Federal highway policy with recommendations 
for changes necessary to determine and gear the appropriate Federal role in 
helping to solve these problems, 
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8. Evaluation of self-liquidating highway projects 


Completed a study evaluating the merits of the national program of self- 
liquidating highway projects as one means of helping offset possible recession 
tendencies in the economy, 


4. Review of aviation-subsidy policy 


Prepared a review of Federal subsidy policies in the field of aviation. This 
project wiil continue into fiscal 1955. 
5. Review of Federal aviation facilities policy 

Prepared a comprehensive review of the Department’s responsibility with 
respect to its air navigation and airport programs with recommendations for 
necessary changes in the scope, character, and timing of these programs, Com- 
pleted a study of user charges for domestic airways. These studies will continue 
into fiscal 1955. 
6. Evaluation of the problems of intercoastal and coastwise shipping 

Completed a study of the major problems which have inhibited the restoration 
of the intercoastal and coastwise shipping in the postwar period with recom- 


mendations as to the economic and defense need for these services and policy 
actions necessary to accomplish determined objectives. 


7. Study of navigation clearance requirements 

Prepared a study of navigation clearance requirements for highway and railroad 
bridges with recommendations as to legislative and administrative steps necessary 
to improve coordination of water resources projects and highway development. 
Project will be completed during fiscal year 1955. 

A principal part of the Transportation Staff’s activities in fiscal 1955 will be 
directed to: (1) Review of those portions of the transport programs which have 
not yet been critically evaluated, (2) establishment or revision of principles or 
standards required to guide effective and economical administration of the 
Department’s transportation responsibilities, and (3) special studies to determine 
the importance of transport activity and investment relative to the stabilization 
and growth of the economy. 

In carrying out my second principal function, namely, supervision of the De- 
partment’s transport units, my basic concern is centered on the operational 
efficiency of these bureaus. 

In the discharge of this function, I work closely at all times with the heads of 
the responsible agencies. I also emphasize in this connection, my firm conviction 
that a fundamental purpose of my job is an unceasing effort to achieve maximum 
effectiveness and economy in the administration of the statutory transportation 
programs of the Department of Commerce and executive branch. I am pleased 
to say that substantial progress has already been made in this direction. 

I believe that a brief presentation of what has been and is being done in dis- 
charge of this function would be helpful to this committee in its deliberations on 
budget estimates which are now before you, particularly since the estimates for 
the bureaus involved total $797,495,000, or approximately 93 percent of the total 
budget of the Department of Commerce. 

As I have said, the Administrators of the Maritime Administration, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the Commissioner of Public Roads, the Director 
of the Weather Bureau, and I have worked closely to apply the Secretary’s 
policies to the programs of these bureaus. I will not attempt a complete sum- 
mary of their activities, leaving that to the head of each bureau, but I would like 
to stress certain developments and accomplishments which I think are noteworthy. 

Essential services are being maintained, while we have eliminated fringe activ- 
ities which required substantial expenditures of time and money. We have 
transferred to other Federal agencies or returned to private industry facilities 
or services where they can be continued more effectively and at less cost. The 
budget for the above transportation agencies was reduced from $1,053 million 
to $876 million in fiseal 1954, or 17 percent. Our present budget request is 
$797 million or an overall reduction of 24 percent from the amount reauested by 
the past administration. Personnel for the Department’s transportation agen- 
cies was reduced 9 percent between February 1953 and February 1954. 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 
The Secretary has informed you of the sale of the fixed properties and operating 


rights of the Inland Waterways Corporation. I will, therefore, discuss activity 
during the current fiscal year. 
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While the sale agreement was not executed until July 24, 1953, the sale was 
effective as of July 1, 1953. Since the purchaser would have to apply to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the transfer of operating rights the sales 
agreement provided that the Corporation would continue operations pending 
action by the Interstate Commerce Commission. On September 19, 1953, the 
Federal Barge Lines, Inc., was granted temporary operating rights and on that 
date took charge of all operations. 


MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


In the maritime area a tanker trade-in and construction program has been 
developed, designed to create a reserve of tankers for national emergencies and 
to encourage private construction of new tankers meeting defense requirements. 
Under this program we initially contemplate the trade-in of 40 tankers to be 
replaced by the construction of 20 large, high-speed tankers. A bill to reduce 
the trade-in age from 12 to 10 years was passed in the last session of the Senate 
and is now pending on the House Calendar. 

A supplemental appropriation will be requested to cover the Government’s 
share of construction-subsidy proposals pending with the Federal Maritime 
Board, submitted by two companies in compliance with requirements of their 
operating-subsidy contracts for replacement of overage ships. Moore-McCormack 
Lines is planning two ships to replace its good-neighbor fleet. Grace Line plans 
two passenger ships to replace the steamship Santa Paula and the steamship 
Santa Rosa. 

RESERVE FLEET 


At present about 75 percent of the merchant ships in our reserve fleets have a 
speed of 11 knots or less. An increase in speed of Liberty ships to 15 knots is 
possible and would substantially increase our defense capability. We plan to 
recommend engineering studies and conversions of four Liberty ships, utilizing 
several mass production types of propulsion to determine the practicability of a 
full conversion program for the approximately 1,500 10- and 11-knot Liberty 
ships in reserve fleets. Studies have shown there is a great potential for national 
emergencies and peacetime operations in reducing the time required to load and 
unload ships in port. Therefore, these Liberty ships will also be used to test the 
most modern developments in cargo-handling gear. 

Restrictions have been eased on construction of ships in American shipyards 
for foreign account. Control is still retained, however, over subsequent changes 
of ownership and trade with Communist China is prohibited. 

A better job will be done in the preservation of ships in the national-defense 
reserve fleets for about the same amount of money. Cathodic bottom preserva- 
tion is being extended to all ships, and additional basic preservation is required 
for ships returned to layup by general agents from the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service. 

OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY PROGRAM 


In our review of the operating-differential subsidy program, we have concluded 
that if we are to retain an American merchant marine, it can only be accomplished 
through the continuance of Government aid. As long as the wide disparity in 
costs exists, the most significant item of which is wages, requests for operating- 
differential subsidy payments will be substantial. The requests are particularly 
heavy because of our progress in putting our subsidy rate calculations on a 
current basis. As a result thirty-odd million dollars of the $85 million requested 
is for obligations incurred in prior years, some dating back as long ago as 1947. 
By contract and under law, the obligations can and should be paid. About 
$15 million in prior-year obligations will remain to be liquidated in subsequent 
years. I want to draw special attention to the fact that the subsidized operators 
for the calendar year 1952 paid Federal income taxes of around $20 million. 

The Department of Commerce with the full cooperation of the Department of 
Defense has recently concluded a comprehensive study of the maritime situation. 
The report, comprising five principal sections, compares what ships we have in 
the active and reserve fleets with what we need for commerce and national defense. 
It discusses our shipyard facilities and our shipbuilding needs during peacetime 
and under emergency conditions. It similarly examines our shipyard and ship- 
building manpower requirements. It presents an analysis of many urgent 
problems such as block obsolescence and fleet replacement, cost disadvantages 
of United States operators, fluctuation in overseas traffic, intensity of foreign 
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competition, and foreign government aids. Finally, it analyzes the effectiveness 
of our present shipping policies and aids. We expect to release this study to- 
gether with our conclusions and recommendations in the very near future. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


In the Civil Aeronautics area, we are moving forward with simplification of 
existing practices and elimination of many activities which are no longer essential. 
At the same time we are asking for additional personnel in such essential activities 
as airway traffic control. Some of the CAA practices were established to meet 
conditions in the aviation industry 15 years ago. Our broad objective is to make 
full utilization of the technical advancement and the increased economic stability 
of the aviation industry in finding means of getting the Government out of 
activities that industry can perform for itself. 

The need for lower activity facilities and services of the CAA is being re- 
examined. The effect of this reexamination will become evident as you review 
the CAA budget, particularly that for the Federal airways program. You will 
also note other factors which contribute to reduction of this budget, such as re- 
lieving CAA of financial responsibility for operating services where the primary 
use is for another Federal agency; transfer of facilities and services to other Federal 
agencies where they can be continued at less cost; and a generally more effective 
and economical administration. These economies and other improvements it 
may be noted have been attained with no sacrifice in the level of aviation safety. 
During calendar 1953, United States air carriers certificated for passenger trans- 
portation showed the lowest passenger fatality rate in their history despite 
record levels of traffic. 

A firm of management consultants also has been engaged to evaluate the overall 
effectiveness of the management of the broad range of services provided by the 
CAA and to obtain even better management. 

A study on the matter of charging for use of the Federal airways facilities has 
been prepared and submitted to the House Appropriations Committee. Copies 
of this report are being submitted separately for consideration by members of 
this committee. With respect to charges for aircraft and airman certificates, 
we are planning to institute a system of charges which is calculated to return 
revenues at least equalling the cost of the services provided. 

As proposed legislation, we are recommending a plan for incorporating the 
Washington National Airport, which will have the desirable effect of providing 
a basis for using revenues from users of the airport to meet the cost of operation. 
Funds requested for operation of the airports at Anchorage and Fairbanks, 
Alaska, are restricted to provide minimum services, with the understanding that 
Federal support will be withdrawn as soon as it is possible to effect the transfer 
of these airports to the Territorial or municipal governments. As the Secretary 
pointed out Monday, we have submitted to the Bureau of the Budget a request 
for an appropriation for Federal aid for airport construction on which we would 
contemplate an early decision. 


WEATHER BUREAU 


In the Weather Bureau area, progress is being made in developing new tech- 
niques and better methods for forecasting the most important weather conditions. 
Economies are also being effected by elimination of services in the fringe-benefit 
category which can be left to private enterprise to develop where justified, by 
consolidation of Weather Bureau and CAA activities where practicable, and 
closing of stations that have become less important as a result of technological 
advances. 

Local storm warnings are being improved through use of better techniques 
for upper air analysis and through establishment of a network of radar-detection 
stations. The radar program is being financed largely by local agencies with 
significant savings to the Federal Government. Further, at many airports, 
where the traffic volume is not heavy and where upper air soundings are not re- 
quired, weather observations are made by CAA staff who transmit the reports 
to the Weather Bureau. This practice is being adopted in a number of localities 
where it has been considered impracticable in the past. 

Action is underway to reduce substantially the number of climatological 
section centers—from 42 to 16. Studies recently completed indicate that effec- 
tive management of the network of approximately 10,000 cooperative and part- 
time staticns will not be materially diminished because of this reduction. 
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BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


We have given intensive considerations to both the fiscal and economic impli- 
cations of the steadily expanding highway program which is financed in large 
part by the Federal Government. As you know, this program embraces Federal- 
aid highways, forest highways, and road construction in Central American coun- 
tries. The outlook for these programs beyond fiscal year 1955 is reflected in new 
highway legislation now under consideration by the Congress. I would like to 
leave detailed discussion of the current program for Commissioner du Pont 
when he appears before the committee. 

In conclusion, over a year ago I issued instructions that this Department 
was not to intervene in individual cases before regulatory agencies. This is in 
marked contrast to this practice in former years. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, the various agencies which come 
within the field of transportation will be here this week and the first 
part of next week, as you know. 

The statement which I have will cover briefly all the activities of 
the various bureaus. The CAA is here for this morning, and I thought 
that except for putting this in, we could get started with the CAA right 
away. 

Mr. Chairman, the CAA, in line with the general policy of the 
Department, has been working during the last year improving the 
efficiency of their operation and the eliminating from its operation of 
many fringe activities which, while they have been desirable, did not 
contribute mate rially to the basic responsibilit) y of the agencies. They 
have done this in order to concentrate on their essential responsibility. 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Although the budget has been reduced, you will note in our budget 
request that in an area of primary importance to the CAA there have 
been requests for additional personnel, such as the request for 64 more 
people in the air traffic control activity. The agency has curtailed 
overhead at both Washington and the regional headquarters, in an 
effort to get as much responsibility as possible back to the men in the 
field. 

Our objective has been, as the Secretary said the other day, to save 
money and yet do a better job on a smaller budget. 

Mr. Lee will tell you later, and I am happy to add, that during this 
past year the safety record was the best in our history. 


HOUSE CUT IN OVERALL CAA BUDGET 


Our budget request for the CAA to the House, for more than $103 
million, was reduced by the House only by $135,000. This amount, 
while certainly not large, adversely affects two operations; one, the 
Air Navigation De velopment Board, which operates on a very small 
budget anvhow, and the other the operation of two of our airports in 
Alaska. We would feel that this reduces these two activities to an 
undesirable level, and we do wish to request reinstatement of this 
amount by the Senate committee. 

Mr. Lee, the Administrator, is here, prepared to go into all of the 
detail which this committee desires on the CAA budget. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Bripces. Have you a prepared statement, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Les. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bripers. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 
Also the justification statement filed in support of the salary and 
expense estimate for 1955. 

I note for this appropriation the House allowed the budget estimate 
of $96,450,000. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. F. B, Lez, ADMINISTRATOR OF Crvi1L AERONAUTICS 


I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you today and discussing the 
work we do and our plans. 

The statutes and policies set forth by the Congress have established the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration as a “service agency’’—one that serves the public 
in general and all forms of United States aviation, both civil and military, in 
particular. In essence, CAA’s job is to provide the aeronautical services that 
will assure, to the maximum extent possible, the public’s safety in flight. Among 
these services are: effecting reasonable standards of safety in .the production, 
operation and maintenance of aircraft; certifying as to the competency of airmen; 
operating a national network of aids to air navigation; air traffic control over 
aircraft using the primary air routes; airport engineering work; research and 
development to improve aeronautical equipment; and other essential services that 
contribute to the safety of the common civil-military use of our air space. As 
an index of our workload, United States domestic and international scheduled air 
carriers will this fiscal year provide 19,100 million revenue passenger-miles of 
service, and in 1955 this level is expected to increase to 20,400 million. The 
safety record of 0.47 fatalities per 100 million passenger-miles, achieved by the 
scheduled air carriers in calendar 1953, is the best ever attained and is a significant 
advance toward our goal of maximum safety. 

In line with one of our primary objectives and consistent with the expressed 
views of this committee when we last appeared before you, we have worked 
steadily during the past year, with the application of objective judgment and 
real effort, to reduce expenditures wherever possible. As a result, we have some 
substantial progress to report. The estimate for 1955 provides for 15,202 positions 
and $103,885,000. In terms of positions this will provide 10.4 percent less than 
were authorized for this fiscal year and 14.4 percent less than the 1953 level. 
These reductions have been made by continually screening requirements during 
this year. For regular appropriations the 1955 request of $103,885,000 compares 
with $116,085,000 appropriated in 1954 and $136,411,143 in 1953. The actual 
dollar reductions applied to existing activities are even greater than these summary 
net figures reflect, for in 1955 we have provided $2,400,000 to maintain and operate 
new air navigation aids previously authorized for establishment by Congress. 
There has evolved, and the 1955 estimates reflect, requirements for levels of 
service which are considered necessary to assure compliance with established 
standards of safety in air transportation. 

In reviewing our budget request the House committee indicated only two areas 
where they felt some reductions could be made. Their proposals would affect 
air navigation development and the operation of the airports at Anchorage and 
Fairbanks, Alaska. In later discussing these items, I hope to convince you that 
our estimates for these two relatively small appropriations, in common with our 
other requests, reflect only minimum requirements. 

Last vear the committee expressed considerable interest in the Federal-aid 
airport program. In line with the plan reported when we last appeared before 
you a most thorough study has been made of the need for Federal aid in the 
construction of airports. Based on the findings of this study there continues to 
be a requirement for Federal assistance in airport construction. It is expected 
that the Congress will shortly be asked to appropriate funds that will permit 
undertaking new projects toward the development of a national system of air- 
ports. In the meantime, we are taking all feasible measures within the CAA to 
prepare for reactivation of the program. Our action has been designed to deal 
with the facts pertinent to the issue while taking such administrative measures 
as are possible to facilitate reactivation of the program immediately following 
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the required authorization. In the estimate before the committee, a language 
provision is proposed that would permit utilization of $750,000 now available 
for grants-in-aid purposes to provide for administrative costs during the coming 
year. 

The estimate before you excludes appropriation requests for the. Washington 
National Airport in 1955. In all other areas, economies are planned and the total 
of funds in this request is $34,900,000 below the amount appropriated for fiscal 
year 1954. These economies fall into two general categories: 

(1) results of improved management, efficiencies, and revised operating 
procedures that reduce expenditures; and 
(2) economies resulting from adjusting the level of public services, 

In order to achieve the level of expenditure scheduled for 1955, we are placing 
into early effect actions that will result in saving $2,584,000 of the funds appro- 
priated for 1954. The following table summarizes the funds requested by 
Mint ie NRE titles. 





= i Increase or 
1953 1954 1955 aaceaes 
REGULAR OPERATING BUDGET | 
| 
Salaries and expenses.__.. --------| $105, 594,000 | $105,000,000 | $96,450,000 | —$8, 550,000 
Technical development and ev: alus ation. ‘ 1, 162, 972 750, 000 | 700, 000 —50, 000 
Maintenance and operation, a akan, | | 
Territory of Alaska - - .. 433, 504 | 500, 000 | 650, 000 +150, 000 
Air navigation development ; ‘ . 1, 750, 000 | 1, 085, 000 1, 085, 000 os a 


Maintenance and operation, Washington Na- 











tional Airport_. % 1,350,000 | 1,350, 000 | ; |__—1,350, 000 
Total, regular operating budget... 110, 290, 566 108, 685, 000 % 98, 885 5,00 | —9, 800, 000 
CAPITAL INVESTMENT BUDGET 

| j 
Establishment of air navigation facilities. _- 9, 950, 000 7, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 —2, 000, 000 
Construction, Washington National Airport. -_- 28, 000 400, 000 —400, 000 
Federal-aid airport program _- 14, 321, 154 ‘ adi 
Claims, Federal Airport Act. -. o 1, 821, 423 = 
Total, obligation authority 26, 120, 577 17, 400, 000 | 5, 000, 000 2, 400, 000 

Add appropriation to liquidate prior year con- | 
tract authority- 12,641,499 | 22,700,000 | —22, 700, 000 
Total capital investment budget. - __- 38, 762, 076 30, 100, 000 | 5, 000, 000° —25, 100, 000 

I BORE ek i dnnttigusbtinanncdingienlnn, 149, 052, 642 785, 000 | 103, 885, 000 | 


* 1 Excludes $34,541 in 3d supplemental appropriation bill for claims settlement, land ctiectitten. addi- 
tional Washington Airport. 


Our estimates for fiscal year 1955 provide $12,200,000 less than the appropria- 
tions this year for capital investment and regular programs. At the same time, 
we anticipate increases in the aviation industry. The air traffic workload of the 
Federal airways system is expected to increase by 5 percent in control towers and 
air route traffic control centers, and 3 percent in communications stations. In 
terms of air carrier passenger service, an increase of 6.8 percent over the 1954 
level is anticipated in the domestic and international air transportation system. 
Some 30 million passengers will be involved, or about one-fifth of our national 
population. With this growth of the industry, economies in CAA of the magni- 
tude involved necessarily reduce services. 

It is our objective to realize these economies through means that will have only 
a minimum effect on direct public services. Consistent with this approach, we 
are studying operating procedures, basic statutes, and civil air regulations to 
modernize our programs to meet the needs of the aviation industry at the present 
time. The final results of these studies are not yet available, but the economies 
that may be anticipated have been reflected in our budget estimates. 

Among the more significant items to be anticipated are new principles for 
administering the aviation safety program, recognizing the fundamental concept 
that the frequency with which inspections are conducted does not alone reflect 
safe operations. Our 1955 program will emphasize that the schedule of inspection 
frequencies is a guide rather than a substitute for the judgment of our safety 
agents. We further contemplate some changes in the philosophy of regulation 
and administration of the civil air regulations, the ultimate objective being a 
progressive assumption of responsibility by the organized aviation industry for a 
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large measure of self-enforcement of compliance with standards established by 
the civil air regulations. As a result of our studies, some changes in statutes and 
the regulations promulgated by the Civil Aeronautics Board will be recommended. 

The Federal airways system requires most of the agency’s funds for the techni- 
cal services provided by a large number of relatively small units that make up : 
national network of air traffic control and aids to air navigation. To economize 
in this area, unfortunately, involves the discontinuance of certain of these units. 
Our planning is designed to continue the basic essential services and, at the same 
time, to effect substantial savings through such steps as: Combining facilities; 
transferring certain facilities to other Government agencies, where an advantage 
to the Government as a whole would result; discontinuing facilities which fall 
below criteria established to determine when the Federal Government must pro- 
vide services in the interest of safety for air commerce; discontinuing a number of 
facilities and services, such as the L/MF radio ranges that are beging replaced 
with VHF omniranges; and disconvinuance of standby electric generators at loca- 
tions where a reliable source of commercial power is available. 

In effecting economies, the indirect services—both housekeeping and manage- 
ment—have been substantially reduced. The changes reflect both curtaiiment of 
the agency’s operating programs and contraction of the indirect and supporting 
activities. For 6 successive vears we have reduced personnel in this area and in 
view of our diversified activivies, the continuea expansion of the industry, ana our 
overall responsibility for safety in air transporta.ion, it is of the utmost importance 
that a balanced operation result from whatever changes are placed in effect. 

In the program for establishing air navigation facilities, $5 million is being 
requested. This amount is divided approximately equally between the most 
essential improvements to existing airway facilities and the establishment of 
additional VHF omnidirectional ranges, which must be placed in service to 
permit nationwide use of the modern VHF system and further discontinuance of 
older type low frequency ranges. 

For technical development and evaluation, $700,000 is requested which is 
slightly below the current vear’s level and reflects economies in administrative and 
shops services. This program has been carefully screened to eliminate all but 
the most essential projects. The Department of Defense and the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics have been consulted and they advise that 
there is no overlapping between this work and the research and development of 
the military services or the NACA. 

For developing air navigation aids, $1,085,000 is requested as the Department 
of Commerce share of this program. This is a joint activity with the Department 
of Defense directed by a Board comprised of representatives of the Army, Navy, 
Air Foree, and CAA. Under a new and stronger agreement, reached with the 
Department of Defense, fuller support and participation in this program by the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force is anticipated. 

For administration of this program we requested $85,000 which the House 
action reduce to $50,000. The work involves supervision of research and develop- 
ment projects totaling $6 million, of which $1 million will be provided from funds 
appropriated directly to the Department of Commerce and $5 million from funds 
appropriated to the Department of Defense. 

It is our view that the program can be more effectively accomplished by con- 
trolling the costs of administration in one Department so as to facilitate reporting 
to Congress expenditures for administration and permitting several interested 
agencies to participate jointly in research work through only making available 
additional funds for projects. Based on experience a level of $85,000 for adminis- 
tration has been needed for a projects program of approximately $1 million. 
Therefore, it seems clear that if we are to also administer the $5 million to be made 
available for projects by the Defense Department the $85,000 level requested is 
minimum. 

For the operation and maintenance of the Anchorage and Fairbanks, Alaska, 
Airports, we requested $650,000 which the House action reduced to $550,000. 
The amount requested in an increase of $150,000 over the appropriation for 1954. 
This increase is necessary to correct substantial deficiencies in the protection and 
maintenance of the airports. To continue the going level of activity, which is 
substantially below minimum requirements for fire and police protection, would 
require $25,000 more than the House allowance, and to protect adequately the 
airport with fire and police service, an additional $75,000 or the request of $650,000 
is needed. 

No request is being made at this time for funds to maintain and operate the 
Washington National Airport, based on a current objective to incorporate this 
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facility in order that revenues can be used to meet operating expenses. Depending 
upon the progress of the proposed legislation it may be necessary to later request 
an appropriation. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Summary of requirements 






Appropriation, 1954_- Mdieibesowiis ..-----.- $105, 000, 000 
Transfer to 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Census,’ Public Law 286__. — 100, 000 
“Field Office Service, Bureau Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce,”’ Public Law 286_...... : ; wee sali ‘ —65, 000 
-——————. $104, 835, 000 
Deduct 
Reserve for savings ¢ —2, 419, 000 
Space and utilities charges assumed by GSA_- —67, 960 
Other nonrecurring costs for space — 25, 740 
1954 inspections and modifications of aircraft not required in 
1955 ‘ —91, 377 
1954 costs of regional consolidation —176, 184 
Organization and management survey of CAA operations... — 104, 500 
Elimination of airway‘s services —1, 531, 707 
Cost of Interdepartmental Radio Advisory Committee —40, 713 
Other nonrecurring costs of airways maintenance and opera- 
tion — 140, 928 
Elimination of nonoperating activities —111, 363 
-__— = —4, 709, 472 
Base for 1955 $100, 125, 528 






Net differe 


ce, 1955 over 1954 


Requirements : 
sequirements Difference, 





By activity —— . increase (+) 
1954 1955 or de- , 
g "rease (— 
adjusted estimate | TS 
Operation of Federal airways $79, 550, 280 $77, 745, 000 
Aviation safety 10, 968, 72 10, 300, 000 
Airport development $22, 288 250, 000 
General counsel 354, 746 321, 000 
Aviation information 214, 337 175, 000 
Operation of aircraft . 2, 183, 967 1, 900, 000 
Executive direction 481, 605 381, 000 
Staff and administrative services 4, 710, 327 4, 144, 000 
Interfunctional 1, 339, 257 1, 234, 000 
Gross requirements 100, 125, 528 | 96, 450, 000 —3, 675, 528 





ee ee ser ee 96, 450, 000 
Summary of estimated obligations 
Actual 1953 (adjusted) Estimate 1954 (adjusted) Estimate 1955 
= ee ind Te 
A ver A ver- Aver- jer 
Posi age . Posi-| age * Posi-| age ~~ 91 10K 
tions | num- Cost tions |num- Cost tions|num-| ©°St 31, 1953 
ber ber ber 
Personal services 
Permanent 14, 995 14, 256 $79, 905, 478 14, 383 13, 358 $76, 087, 355 13, 412! 12, 678 $72, 969, 226; 13, 539 
Other 511 200 828, 143 463 184 684, 680 427 156 581, 186 460 
Total 15, 506 14, 456, 80, 733, 621,14, 846.13, 542, 76, 772, 035/13, 839/12, 834) 73,550,412) 13, 999 
Other objects 24, 769, 492 23, 649, 440 .| 23, 199, 541 ; 
Subtotal _ .. 15, 506 14, 456 105, 503, 113,14, 846 13, 542 100, 421, 475,13, 839 12, 834) 96, 749, 953) _. > 
Deduct charges for | 
juarters and sub- 
sistence 279, 465 295, 947 a 299, 953 
rotal obliga- 
tions 15, 506 14, 486 105, 223, 648 14, 846 13, 542 100, 125 o-<<- 





528 13, 839 12, 834 96, 450, 000 
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OPERATION OF FEDERAL 





AIRWAYS 


Summary of requirements by object 


1954 
| estimate 
| (adjusted) 


$59, 983, 509 


989, 974 
7, 132, 972 

2, 680, O11 
85, 397 

| 990, 376 
4, 748, 580 

| 773, 462 
423 


95 


1953 
actual 
OBJECT 
Personal services........-. cginaedelessi $61, 666, 370 
OTHER OBJECTS 

Travel. .... . . . a0 . 2 2, 509, 047 | 
Transportation of things--. 816, 811 
Communication services... .. a 7, 044, 756 
Rents and utility services. - 2, 537, 496 
Printing and reproduction... - 87, 777 
Other contractual services_. | 1,115,912 
Supplies and materials. -- 5, 178, 435 
Equipment. ......... " 978, 836 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions... _._. 1,117 
Refunds, awards, and indemmnities....-__. 3, 418 
‘Taxes and assessments.............. 107, 414 

Total other objects............ ‘ és 20, 381, 022 


Deduct: 
Charges for quarters and subsistence... - 


81, 768, 


Total requirements 


AVIATION SAFETY 


— 278, 810 


582 


| 19, 862, 118 | 


—205, 347 | 


79, 550, 280 


Summary of requirements by object 


| 1953 act 











ual 
OBJECT 
I nas cdecccccctqennencqeccashtiscicdus $10, 221, 061 
OTHER OBJECTS | 

St ccncadkasussnddbagnadpeadnkasweuss “_— noctal 702, 881 
Transportation of things. os 91, 014 
Communications services. .............-..-- = 93, 616 
Rents and utility services ..-. | 104, 589 
Printing and reproduction........... J 111, 688 
Other contractual services... ...... nek. 89, 465 


Supplies and materials 


Equipment. .-.-...-- peeneties | 79, 622 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - - --- 1, 797 | 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities........- “ 699 |. 
Taxes and assessments. ................-...- . 9, 524 | 


Total other objects 


Total requirements..... 


1 Does not include $4,456 nonrecurring items, 





40, 984 | 


11, 546, 940 |! 10, 968, 


| 1954 
estimate 
(adjusted) 


2, 347, 436 | 


113,392 | 





} 84, 966 
105, 307 


| 11, 657 
1, 000 


9, 356 


79 


i“ 


$9, 769, 073 





1,325,879 | 1,199,648 | 1, 130, 634 | 


499 


Increase 
(+), de- 
crease ( 


1955 


estimate ) 


$58, 311, 105 |—$1, 672, 404 


2,090, 308 | — 257, 128 

| 992, 129 | +2, 155 

7, 290, 505 | +157, 533 

2, 675, 871 —4, 140 

85, 105 | 292 

| 837,345 —153, 031 

| 4,877,951 | +129, 371 

| 770, 642 — 2, 820 

én 423 

is 95 
113, 392 |.-. 

19, 733, 248 —128, 870 

— 4, 006 


— 299, 353 | 


| 77, 745, 000 —1, 805, 280 


Increase 
(+), de 
crease (—) 


1955 
estimate 


| $9, 169, 366 | 


—$599, 707 


} 
635, 760 —58, 500 


93, 661 | —2, 000 
84,966 |____- : 
105, 307 ; 
91, 414 —6, 000 
64,395 |___- 
33, 839 | —1, 793 
| 11, 657 | 
1, 000 
8, 635 | —72 


—69, 014 


—668, 721 


10, 300, 000 | 
| 
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Justification by activities 








(Adjusted) estimate 1954 Estimate 1955 Difference 
|A ver- A ver- Aver- 
Posi-| age . Posi age . Posi-| age 
Cos . s 3 
tions | num- 7m tions|num-| ©°* tions | num-| ©°*t 
ber ber ber 
Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Office of Director . 38 35 $206, 417 28 27 $164,144) —10) —8| —$42, 273 
Aircraft Engineering Di- 
vision ‘ 144 134} 785, 293 128 122 749, 389! —16) —12| —35, 904 
Air Carrier Safety Divi- | | 
sion___. 67 63 442, 079 64 61 423, 486 —3 —2}; —18, 593 
General Safety Division 109 101 495, 816 104 v9 487, 322 —5 —2) —8, 404 
Medical Division . 46 43 232, 427 37 35 188, 325 —-9 —8| —44, 102 
Aviation Safety Division | 
(Field) 1, 064 971) 6,517, 5 950 913! 6,157,416) —114) —58/—360, 134 
Standardization facility 51 47 305, 39: 32 31 215, 186; —19| —16) —90, 207 
International activity 101 95 751, 053 101 a 751, 053 } —Ij... . 
Medical laboratory. . - 8 7 29, 475 8 7 29, 475 
Total permanent posi- 
tions... 1, 628; 1,496) 9, 765, 503) 1,452) 1,389) 9, 165,796) —176) —107|—599, 707 
Other 2 1 2 1 3, 570 . 
Total personal services_| 1,630) 1,497; 9,769,073) 1,454| 1,390; 9, 169,366) —176| —107|—599, 707 
Other objects 1, 199, 648 1, 130, 634 | | —69, 014 
Total... 1, 630) 1, 497/' 10, 968, 721) 1,454, 1,390 10,300,000) —176) —107| —668, 721 


1 Does not include $4,456 nonrecurring items. 


AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT 


Summary of requirements by object 


1954 estimate | 
(adjusted) 


Increase (+), 


1953 actual decrease (—) 


1955 estimate | 











OBJECT | 
Personal services -__- Sone $588, 314 — $56, 984 
OTHER OBJECTS 
Travel... ; 32, 865 22, 400 9, 600 | —12, 800 
Transportation of things. -_- awe 3, 805 SOD [2-2 eons. mene —800 
Communication services... i soe 6, 193 |... oben read. | soaniienendaiaannn 
Rents and utility services _. > 6, 648 : hs» SS eae! 
Printing and reproduction 1, 955 2, C00 700 | —1, 300 
Other contractual services ‘ 1, 923 2, 704 | 3.010 | +306. 
Supplies and materials. 7 seaaniek 2, 751 1, 291 990 —301 
Equipment................ 129 niatet silat athe tates 
Taxes and assessments. .__- : ; 832 odd ee —409 
| 
Total other objects....- aa 7,10 29, 604 14, 300 | —15, 304 
Total requirements.-_. saat 322, 288 250, 000 | —72, 238 
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GENERAL 


COUNSEL 


Summary of requirements by object 


OBJECT 


Personal services direct ‘ 
Transfer from other CAA appropriations 


Total.... 


OTHER OBJECTS 
Travel... 

Transportation of things 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials. 
Equipment - -- 

Taxes and assessments. . 


Total other objects 


Total gross requirements 


1953 actual 


$357, 238 


471, 321 


19, 608 | 


1,115 
1, 211 
2, 080 
36 
6, 159 
245 


30, 454 | 


501,775 


Deduct: Transfers from other CAA appropria- | 


tions . aevce 


Total direct requirements 


AVIATION 


—114, 083 


| 387, 692 


1954 estimate 
(adjusted) 


54, 000 
379, 396 
18, 050 
1, 200 

1, 300 
2, 400 


6, 250 


408, 746 
—54, 000 


354, 746 





INFORMATION 


Summary of requirements by object 


OBJECT 
Personal services 


OTHER OBJECTS 
Travel 

Transportation of things 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 

Taxes and assessments 


Total other objects 


Total requirements 


1953 actual 


$310, 310 | 


1, 416 


316 


39, 737 | 


12, 358 
5, 187 
1, 153 

223 

61, 385 


371, 695 


1 Does not include nonrecurring items totaling $59,400. 


r 


| 1954 estimate 


(adjusted) ! 
| 


$171, 172 


{= 


ot 


bo os Ot 
conc oe 


t 
Henson 
OWT ea 


| 43, 165 


214, 337 


| 1955 estimate 


} $325, 396 | 
114, 083 


150 | 


29, 350 | 


$202, 400 | 
27,000 | 


319, 400 


18, 500 


1, 300 
2, 400 


6, 250 | 
150 | 


28, 600 
348, 000 
— 27, 000 


1955 estimate 


£144, 960 


on 
= 
te 


24, 150 
4, 343 
975 


30, 040 


175, 000 


321, 000 | 


1955 501 


Increase (+-) 
decrease (—) 


— $32, 996 
—27, 000 


— 59, 996 


+450 
—1, 200 


Increase (+) 
decrease ( 


— $26, 212 


,214 
123 
985 
, 870 
974 
—1, 437 


| 
orn 
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STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE APPROPRIATIONS, 


Summary of requirements by object 


195. 


ORJECT 
Personal services 


OTHER ORJECTS 
Travel 
lransportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
rransfers from other CAA appropriation 
Supplies and materials 
‘Transfers from other CAA appropriations 
Equipment 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


Total other objects wi s 1, 498, 
Gross requirements 2, 725 
Deduct: Transfers from other CAA appropria- 
tions 4; 
Total requirements f 2, 391, 


EXECUTIVE 


} actual 


9907 





1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 











1d justed 
$1, 106, 415 $934, 580 
20, 967 
24, 428 
0, 763 
1, 200 600 
106, 905 353, 593 
132, 607 79, 183 
563, 265 512, 831 
174, 893 63, 817 
13, 195 8, O85 
4, 786 4, 203 
1, 385, 052 1, 108, 420 


2, 491, 467 2, 043, 000 


307, 500 143, 000 


7 1, 900, 000 


DIRECTION 


Summary of requirements by object 


195. 


OBJECT 
Personal services 


OTHER OBJECTS 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments -. .. 





Total other objects 
Deduct quarters é 


Total requirements.... 


ictual 


829 


,417 


600 


O85 


1954 estimate 


(adjusted) 


$432, 105 $336, 400 


32, 064 29, 426 
800 SOO 
185 

16, 636 14, 974 
415 

50, 100 45, 200 
600 600 

481, 605 381, 000 


1955 





1955 estimate 


Incre¢ 
decrease 


Ase 


$171 


Increase ( 
decrease ( 


$95 


100, 


503 


600 
402 
424 
434 


O76 


, 210 


705 


638 


, 900 


605 
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STAFF AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Summary of requirements by object 


Increase (+-) 
decrease (—) 


1954 estimate 


953 actus ; 
1953 actual (adjusted) 


1955 estimate 





OBJECT 
Personal services (direct) $5, 260,668 | $4,518,112 $3, 972, 824 | — $545, 288 
Transfers from other CAA appropriations 499, 787 471, 846 | 321, 030 | —150, 816 
Teel... Sida 5, 760, 455 4, 989, 958 | eal 293, 854 —696, 104 
OTHER OBJECTS | | 
Travel (direct) 79, 473 88, 806 70, 706 | —18, 100 
Transfers from other CAA appropriz ations | 21, 753 32, 160 | 13, 933 | —18, 227 
Transportation of things (direct) . __- : 5, 704 4, 000 4, 000 | bon 
Transfers from other CAA appropriations | 14 | i | he 
Communication services | 391 540 540 | 
Rents and utility services ‘ 33, 935 34, 023 | 34, 023 | 
Printing and reproduction - - | 37, 407 40, 109 39, 109 | —1, 000 
Other contractual services | 3, 981 4, 108 4, 108 : 
Supplies and materials (direct) A 9, 194 6, 818 6, 668 —150 
Transfers from other CAA appropriations 99 é .| ‘ } ool 
Equipment 5, 634 3,077 | 1, 400 | —1, 677 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 110 aca | | 
Taxes and assessments (direct) | 6, 990 10, 7% 34 | 10, 622 —112 
Transfers from other CAA appropriations 4 37 37 
Total other objects mt 204, 769 224, 412 185, 146 | —39, 266 
Gross requirements i eikivesditeudal 5, 965, 224 5, 214, 370 4, 479, 000 | —735, 370 
Deduct | } 
Charges for quarters and subsistence “| a eee scabies a 
Transfers from other CAA appropriations..__| —521, 737 — 504, 043 —335, 000 169, 043 
Total direct requirements..............-- | 5, 443, 432 4, 710, 327 ‘ 144, 000 | — 566, 327 


Chairmap Briness. Mr. Lee, will you please describe, briefly, 
the situation at the Bureau, and any comment you care to make 
about your program and the justifications of your request? 

Mr. Leg. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Our 1955 request is for 10 percent 
less positions than in 1954 and 14.4 percent less positions than in 
1953. This represents a net reduction. The actual reduction is 
more, since we have made provision for an increase of about $2,400,000 
to handle the operation of new facilities, and 64 additional traffic 
controllers to handle the increased workload in our airway traffic- 
control centers. 

TYPES OF SAVINGS ACCOMPLISHED 


The savings that have been made have been accomplished through 
four general types of reductions. First is through the improved 
management and procedures that we have installed. In Federal 
airways we have revised our training programs. We have combined 
some of our overseas and foreign airways communications stations, 
We have combined certain interstate airways communications stations 
and towers. And we have had a reduction in training programs, 
which we feel is warranted, and a reduction in our supervision. 

In the field of aviation safety, we have made certain cutbacks, 
due to principles of administration, whereby we have placed more 
responsibility in the individual agent in the field and have reduced 
the layers of supervision over the agents. 

Those are the savings being realized through improved management 
and procedures. 

The second category of savings is being accomplished through 
reductions in services. 
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I might add that by improved management we have cut out 60 
automobiles for fiscal 1955; so we have less passenger automobiles 
than we had in the past. 


REDUCTIONS IN SERVICES 


Returning to the reduction in services, we have cut out certain 
activities, such as the education staff, and planned to discontinue 
the operation of 41 interstate airways communications stations, 78 
low-medium frequency range and 575 standby engine generators. 
Those come under the classification of reduced service. 


CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


In a third category, we have cut our capital-improvement programs 
down to the absolute minimum, retaining only those items necessary 
to meet the absolute minimum damands of the growing air traffic of 
this country. 

Fourth, we have cut our development programs to the bone also. 

These reductions have been made in the face of a continuing in- 
crease in the growth of aviation in this country. In 1953, scheduled 
air-carrier operations grew twice as fast as they did in 1952. They 
were up 17 percent, to 32 million passengers, in 1953. That is the 
equivalent of 1 out of every 5 of the United States population. 

We forecast an increase from 19.1 billion passenger-miles in this 
fiscal year to 20.4 billion passenger-miles in fiscal year 1955, or an 
increase of 6.8 percent. We forecast a parallel increase in the military 
operations leading to the 137-group Air Force; and finally, we have 
had a substantial increase in business and industrial flying, which has 
more than offset a slight decrease in instructional and pleasure flying. 

That finishes my preliminary statement, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Brinces. We will make your general statement part of 
the record. 

SAFETY PROGRAM 


The Committee may have many questions. There is a reduction of 
$668,000 in your safety program. First, will this reduction affect 
your safety activities? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, we hope that they will not suffer. We 
have budgeted approximately $1 million less than the 1954 appro- 
priation for our safety program, a reduction of 9.5 percent in the 
appropriation level. This means the services of some 176 
people we shall attempt to absorb within our existing staff. We 
are revising certain of our procedures, and we sincerely hope that we 
will be able to keep the same level of safety that we have had in the 
past. 

Chairman Bripgss. Various members of the committee have called 
to the attention of the committee, its staff, and the chairman, that a 
survey, or a number of surveys have been made, by the Department. 

Copies of some of these surveys, have been delivered to the Appro- 
priations Committee. When omnes is appropriated we try to follow 
through and see that the general objectives and purposes for which 
the money is appropriated are met. We are interested in surveys 
which result in greater efficiency. Yet, surveys that will change 
fundamentals should be given careful consideration by Congress. 
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MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


Is there a management survey for the Civil Aeronautics Commission 
being developed presently? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bripces. Who is doing it? 

Mr. Les. The firm of Cresap, McCormick & Paget, of Chicago. 

Chairman Brinces. Did you select the firm? 

Mr. Lex. They were picked by the Department of Commerce, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. By whom, please? 

Mr. Lex. The Department of Commerce. 

Senator McCarran. What does that mean, “by the Department 
of Commerce’? Who in the Department of Commerce selected 
them? 

Mr. Worrny. If I might answer that, Senator, that was a joint 
decision made between the Under Secretary’s office and the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Administration. 

Senator McCarran. Who is the Assistant Secretary for Adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. Worrny. I am the Assistant Secretary for Administration. 

Senator McCarran. And who are the others? 

Mr. Worruy. The Under Secretary for Transportation—— 

Senator McCarran. On what basis was this group selected? 

Mr. Worry. On the basis, Senator, of having some extensive 
knowledge drawn from my own business experience of many manage- 
ment engineering firms in the country, a knowledge of some of the 
kinds of things that these different firms have done and the areas in 
which they are likely to have special competence. 

Senator McCarran. Has this firm ever made a survey of this kind 
before, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Worrny. I am quite sure they have never made a 

Senator McCarran. I didn’t ask you for the ‘“‘quite sure.” I said, 
did they ever, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Worrny. I understand—— 

Senator McCarran. I didn’t ask for that either. I asked for your 
knowledge. 

Mr. Worruy. To my knowledge, they have made a number of 
surveys of Government organizations. ‘They have made surveys of 
transportation companies, including a study they are now making 
for the New York Central Railroad. 


Senator McCarran. What are they required to do in making this 
study? 

Mr. Wortnuy. We wish them to make a careful examination of the 
organizational structure and the procedures of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Let’s go back of that. Did they 
ever, to your knowledge, make such a study before? 

Mr. Wortuy. Not of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Chairman Brinces. Has this study been completed? 

Mr. Ler. No, Mr. Chairman. The final recommendations have 
not been received as yet. The major factfinding phase of the study 
has been completed, and an interim report has been rendered. 
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CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION 


Chairman Brivces. Are there, as far as you know, any major 
changes contemplated in the organization of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration as a result of this survey? 

Mr. Len. The final recommendations have not been received as 
yet. There have been certain considerations of changes of major 
proportions with regard to the CAA and its functions, 

Chairman Brivees. Mr. Lee, when the fiscal year 1953 hearings 
were in progress, you were engaged in the process of making certain 
changes to improve the effec tiveness of the CAA. What progress 
have you made, during the year? 

Mr. Leg. We have completed the consolidation of our puree 
activities, which was a major change, involving the moving of 
large number of our personnel and a very substantial reduction be 
our headquarters personnel. The annual savings from consolidating 
regional offices that have been realized are approximately $1,700,000. 


AIRCRAFT OPERATIONS IN ALASKA AND PACIFIC AREAS 


Chairman Bripees. Why is it necessary to spend over a quarter 
of a million dollars for operating of aircraft in Alaska and the Pacific 
areas? 

Mr. Les. Mr. Chairman, in both Alaska and the Pacific areas, we 
have a requirement for logistic support of our facilities at outlying 
locations; in the Pacific, at Wake, Canton, and Guam, and in Alaska 
at numerous locations off the beaten path, off the routes regularly 
served by the scheduled air carriers. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back to 
that former question. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, that this 
management survey is, as far as I can see, a complete waste of funds. 

Mr. Murray, I should like to know who this firm is that is making 
this survey; whether they were personally known to you, whether 
bids were asked. I should like to know where you got the money for 
the survey and why this matter was not justified to the committee 
in advance. Further, I should like to know the cost of the survey. 
In addition, Mr. Chairman, I request that copies of all correspondence 
leading up to the selection of this firm be made a part of our hearing 
record, together with a copy of the contract; also a copy of all other bids 
received. 

Mr. Murray, I would like to have your comment. 

Mr. Murray. You want my comment about what part of that, 
Senator? 

Senator McCarran. The whole proposition. Is there any part of 
it you don’t understand? 

Mr. Murray. No. I understand it. 

Senator McCarran. I thought you did. 

I am asking you, Mr. Murray. You are the head of this Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Murray. Senator, I do not handle the administrative part of 
the Department. I do not know the activity that led to the questions 
which you have asked. 
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Mr. Worthy does, and Mr. Worthy would be the one to answer 
those questions. 

Mr. Worrny. I would be very happy to answer them, Senator, 
because this type of activity falls within my sphere of responsibility in 
the Department 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Worrny. | would appreciate it very much if I might have the 
questions reasked, one by one. 

Senator McCarran. I would like to know who this firm is. 

Mr. Worrny. The firm of Cresap, McCormick & Paget, with 
headquarters in New York. 

Senator McCarran. And whether they were personally known to 
you; and whether bids were asked. 

Mr. Worrny. I have known one of the partners in Cresap, McCor- 
mick & Paget. 

Senator McCarran. For how long? 

Mr. Wortuy. Approximately 20 vears. 

Senator McCarran. In an intimate and close association? 

Mr. Worruy. No. 

Senator McCarran. Were bids asked? 

Mr. Worrny. Bids were not asked, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Where did you get the money for this? 

Mr. Worrny. From the moneys appropriated to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

Senator McCarran. What division? Under what heading was the 
money appropriated? 


PAYMENT FOR SURVEY 


Mr. Worrny. A portion of the funds appropriated for this current 
fiscal year had been impounded in accordance with the procedures 
and directives laid down by the Bureau of the Budget, the purpose 
being, as you may recall, as announced by the Budget Director last 
fall, that we were to begin this year to get down to a lower level of 
spending, which was anticipated to begin with the fiscal year 1955. 
In accordance with that policy, a portion of the funds appropriated 
to the Civil Aeronautics Administration were impounded by the 
Bureau of the Budget. Funds were drawn from those impounded 
funds for this purpose. 

Senator McCarran. They were taken out of the impounded 
funds? ; 

Mr. Wortny. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. They were appropriated for a certain purpose 
by the Congress. Is that not true? And they were taken out and 
impounded. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wortny. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. And then by you appropriated to an entirely 
different purpose. That is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Worrny. Senator— 

Senator McCarran. Just answer that “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Wortny. They were used for purposes for which we had full 
legal authority. 


! 
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AUTHORITY FOR SURVEY 


Senator McCarran. I know. Where was your legal authority to 
make this survey? 

Mr. Worruy. In the act, in our appropriations act. 

Senator McCarran. Would you care to refer to it? 

Mr. Worrtnuy. Public Law 195. I believe it is section 303. 

Senator McCarran. Did you have money appropriated by the 
Congress to make the survey? 

Mr. Worruy. Money was not appropriated specifically for the 
purpose of making the survey. 

Senator McCarran. I said: Was it appropriated by Congress? 
I didn’t say specifically or otherwise. 

Mr. Worruy. Money was appropriated by the Congress. 

Senator McCarran. For this purpose? 

Mr. Wortny. And the Congress also gave the Secretary author- 
ity—— 

Senator McCarran. I said for this purpose was the money appro- 
priated? Please don’t dodge the question. Please answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Worruy. This purpose was not named, sir. 

Senator McCarran. This purpose was not named. That is the 
answer. 

Now, let me go on with the other parts of the question: Why was 
not this matter brought to this committee for justification in advance? 

Mr. Worrtay. Sir, if there was a mistake made there, I will accept 
the responsibility. I would say, however, that I did not realize that 
it was our responsibility to clear this kind of thing in advance with 
the committee. 

Senator McCarran. Who do you think is responsible for appro- 
priations; you, or the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. Worrny. The Congress of the United States. 

Senator McCarran. Why didn’t you come to Congress for this, for 
an authorization? 

Mr. Worrny. We understood that Congress had authorized us to 
do this. 

Senator McCarran. That seems to be the understanding of your 
Department under Mr. Murray. So far as I have been able to observe, 
he has no regard for Congress, and if you fall into that same disregard 
for Congress, I am sure you will get into the same category with Mr. 
Murray, which is not an enviable position at this time. 


DOCUMENTS SUPPORTING CONTRACT WITH CRESAP, MCCORMICK 
& PAGET 


I would like to request copies of all correspondence leading to the 
selection of this firm, to be made a part of our hearing record. 

Mr. Worrny. That will be furnished. 

Senator Bripces. Will you produce and have available for the 
record copies of the correspondence? 

Mr. Worrny. That will be done. 
(The documents requested to follow:) 
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Cresap, McCormick & PaaGert, 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS, 
Chicago 8, Ill., October 6, 1968. 
Mr. James C. Wortny, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Administration, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 26, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Worrny: In accordance with our conversation in your office last week, 
we are submitting for your consideration a proposal covering the projected survey 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 

In this proposal, we have outlined the objectives of the study as we see them, 
based on our prior discussions with you, Mr. Murray, Mr. Lee, and other members 
of the Department of Commerce and the Civil Aeronautics Administration. We 
also have indicated the approach we would make to this study, the scope, the 
method of conducting the survey, the type of report which we would present, 
the overall survey schedule, the staffing required, a development of our estimate 
of costs, and comments with respect to starting and completion dates. 

The information presented in this proposal is based upon our best estimate 
of the work which would be required to conduct a study of the contemplated 
type for an organization of the size and complexity of CAA. Due to the fact 
that it is impossible to forecast with accuracy the ramifications of the work 
involved, we have included in our fee estimate a contingency amount equivalent 
to approximately 10 percent of our base time calculations. Other expenses have 
been estimated as accurately as possible and do not include any additional 
amounts. 

This survey would be conducted under the supervision of the undersigned, 
assisted by Mr. Richard Kimball, a partner of the firm, and necessary staff. 

We agree with your suggestion that it would be advisable to discuss this pro- 
posal with you before a contract is drawn to assure a meeting of minds on the 
objectives and other pertinent matters. 

\s you requested, we are enclosing for your confidential information copies of 
contracts which we had with two other Federal departments. 

Very truly yours, 
Matruew L. Devine, 
Partner, 


PROPOSED SURVEY OF THE CriviL ABRONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
OBJECTIVES 


To review major functions and programs in an effort to isolate nonessential 
or overlapping activities if they exist, and to review the plan of organization and 
assignment of responsibilities so that essential activities can be carried out econom- 
ically and with improved effectiveness. 


APPROACH 


In order to accomplish the stated objectives, a basic organization survey cover- 
ing the existing assignment of functions and responsibilities would be undertaken. 
To arrive at a proper evaluation of the functions and plan of organization, it is 
essential that the operating functions, particularly those relating to the Federal 
airways and aviation safety programs, be examined carefully. In addition, it 
would be necessary to analyze thoroughly the assignment of responsibilities within 
the regional and Washington organizations. 


SCOPE 


The survey of the CAA would include all major activities of the Administration, 
except that it would exclude specifically the activities of the present regions 5 and 
6 (Alaska and Hawaii) and the operation of the Washington National Airport. 
In addition to these specific exceptions, the survey would exclude consideration 
of CAA relations with the Air Navigation Development Board. Activities of the 
International Division would be reviewed but no provision would be made to 
visit installations of this Division outside of the United States. 

With respect to the study within CAA itself, a detailed organizational analysis 
would be made of all activities at the Washington headquarters, at the Technical 
Development and Evaluation Center at Indianapolis, and at the Aeronautic Cen- 
ter at Oklahoma City. In the regions, and in the field locations of the Inter- 
national Division, a sampling plan would be developed so that an adequate cross 
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section of all activities at the regional, district, and local levels could be secured 
without the necessity of visiting all operational locations. 

Outside the CAA, contacts would be made with major customers of the CAA, 
such as the ATA, the airlines, manufacturers of aeronautical equipment, and 
those associations representing the various general aviation groups. Important 
relationships with other governmental agencies directly affeeting the CAA 
program, such as the CAB and the Department of Defense, would be reviewed. 
In evaluating the administrative aspects of CAA activities, consideration would 
be given to regulations imposed by other governmental agencies, such as the 
GAO, GSA, and CSC, 





METHOD OF CONDUCTING THE SURVEY 


Che first step of the survey would consist of the development of a detailed plan 


for the conduct of the survey After completion of this plan, interviews would b 
arranged on a scheduled basis with key personnel of CAA in all locations to be 
ed These interviews would be condueted for the purpost of determining 
present assignments of responsibility and the present and proposed development 
and execution of CAA progran Interviews would be conducted with personnel 
at the Washington headquarters, with regional staff personnel, with field supet 
visor and with the facility chiefs at the operating locations In conjunction 
ith the interview typical rac ilities of all types would be visited 
Pertinent tatistical information relative to the CAA operation would be 
cured from appropriate sources within CAA or the Department of Commerce 
In addition, previous studies of CAA and studies presently being undertaker 
within CAA would be reviewed, when pertinent to this survey. 
After completion of all fact finding, as noted above, the data so secured wouk 





be al aly ed and col eh sions Al d recoInmel datio1 Ss at veloped. 


HI REPORT 


\ wi en report recording findings, conclusions, and recon mendations would 
be prepared in accordance with the stated objectives. It also would include sugg: 
tions for possible future studies by CAA or others for the purpose of developit 
further improvements in detailed problem areas 


URVBEY CHEDULI 


The total survey would be subdivided for control purposes into four phases, as 
: following 


45431—54—pt. 1——-3: 
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Man-days required 


Elapsed 
rR a Oe time 
Partners Staff | _. (weeks) _ 
A. Development of the plan of survey < 20 20 4 


This phase would consist of the preparation of the 
detailed survey plan, which would include the schedule | 
of locations to be visited, personnel to be interviewed, | 
staff assignments and work schedules. | 

B. Fact finding_- 25 250 ll 

This phase would consist of the development of basic 
facts with respect to the existing situation and the secur- | 
ing of pertinent statistical data. It would include visits | 
to facilities and interviews with key personnel in 

1. A selected number of representative towers, 
centers, stations, Towaes | 
2. A selected group of maintenance locations, | 
safety districts, airport district offices, and interna- 
tional district offices in the United States | | 
3. The airways facilities shop at Fort Worth. 
4. The Aeronautical Center at Oklahoma City. 
5. The Technical Development and Evaluation 
Center at Indianapolis 
6. Two regional offices. 
7. The Washington headquarters. 
It would include | 
1. The development of essential budgetary and | 
statistical data 
2. The securing and review of legislative docu- 
ments and executive orders having to do with CAA 
3. The securing and review of pertinent recent | 
past and present surveys relating to CAA activities } 
pertinent to this survey. 
4. Interviews with customers of CAA. 
5. Interviews with key personnel in CAB. De- 
partment of Defense, and other governmental 
agencies as indicated. 
C. Analysis ‘ ee ; 20 100 4 

The material developed in the factfinding phase of 
this survey will be correlated and thoroughly analyzed, 
and conclusions will be developed with respect to 
problems, strengths, and weaknesses of the CAA op- 


eration | 
D. Recommendations and report a 25 30 6 
Recommendations will be developed in accordance 
with the objectives of the survey. These reecommenda- 
tions, along with a comprehensive statement of the 


findings and conclusions, will be submitted in the form 
of a written report. 





Subtotal . saeebeee nee 90 450 25 
Allowance for contingencies 10 _ A eee 
Time allowance for Christmas holidays : 1 

Total ai : . Laven 100 495 26 


TIMING AND STAFFING 


It has been indicated that it would be desirable for the final report on this 
survey to be submitted not later than March 1, 1954. Assuming that the contract 
could be signed by October 15, 1953, a total calendar period of approximately 
20 weeks (19 workweeks, allowing for the Christmas holidays) is available for the 
undertaking of this survey. 

\s indicated under survey schedule, an elapsed time of 25 weeks (26 weeks, 
including allowance for Christmas holidays) would be recuired for the complete 
undertaking of this survey from contract date to submission of final report. 
The final report, then, would not be submiiied until April 16, 1954. As of the 
middle of March, however, an oral report of major findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations could be made if desired by the Department of Commerce. 

The survev as outlined would require a staff averaging five men, at least during 
the facifinding and analysis stages. In addition, the equivalent of approximately 
the full time of one partner of the firm would be assigned to supervision of and 
participation in the survey. No staff for the survey would be required from the 
CAA. 

Although it cannot be determined in advance, it is possible that it also may be 
desirable to acauire the temporary services of technical experts in the electronics 
or other specialized fields related to CAA activities. If such assistance is found 
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necessary, and after approval of the Department of Commerce, Cresap, McCor- 
mick & Paget (CMP) would contract with firms or individuals capable of suppl: ing 
such technical advice. Any work performed by such experts would be supervised 
by Cresap, McCormick & Paget, and the results of their work would be incorpo- 
rated in the report. 

THE COST OF THE SURVEY 


The cost of the survey is divided into three categories, namely, (1) fee charges 
for services of Cresap, McCormick & Paget personnel, (2) expenses in the form of 
living, travel, and report preparation, and (3) subcontract expenses to cover 
technical personnel employed by Cresap, McCormick & Paget to assist in those 
phases of the survey dealing with the use of electronic and other specialized 
equipment. 


Per diem | Number of 


Charges 1 Amount 


race man-days 
Partner $200 100 $00, 000 
Associate FO 130 19 
Class A seniors 125 200 25, 000 
Class B seniors 100 165 16, 500 
Tctal fee F 81. 000 
Basis of charge Amount 
Expenses 
Living Three hundred man days spent outside of base city (New $4 300 
York or Chicago) at average cost of $15 per man-day 
Travel Travel expense from New York or Chicago to the various 7. 000 
points visited during the survey 
Report nreparation Estimated cost for physical prenaration of report, includ- 7, 500 
ing art work, supplies, and printing. (This could be 


reduced to an extent equivalent to amount of clerical and 
reproductive services provided by the Department of 
Commerce 


Total expense » 000 


Total cost of the survey «00 
(if subcontracting of 
technical personnel is 
not necessary 
Subcontracting eapenses It is estimated that the maximum cost of technical ad vice 4, 500 
which might be required on this survey should not 
exceed six man-weeks at $150 a day 
Total cost of the survey 104, 200 
if technical assistance 
is required 


Cresap, McCormick & Paget, 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS, 
Chicago, Ill., October 8, 1953 
Mr. Oscar H. NIE.Lson, 
Director, Office of Budget and Management, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Nrievson: We are enclosing an original and two copies of our revised 
proposal to Secretary Worthy covering the proposed survey of the Civil Aer 
nautics Administration. We also are enclosing three sets of the original pages 
which have been revised. 

Revisions have been made under objectives, approach, scope and report, as 
discussed with you and Mr. Kemp. Under the third paragraph of “Tiring,’’ 
we also have added a statement that no staff would be required from CAA. 
We have increased our total fee charges in the survey schedule and cost of survey, 
including a 10-percent contingency, from $73,250 to $81,000, and changed related 
figures accordingly, in order to take care of the additional work discussed 

During our discussions you suggested that a clause should be ineluded in the 
contract to the effect that the 10-percent contingency would be subject to review 
before being billed. This is satisfactory to us. Mr. Dean also has suggested 
that this contingency be subject to use for outside specialists as well as for our 
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own staff in the event of overrun on either item. This would seem advisable 
since we might go over our basic estimate in either event. 
If there are any questions regarding the proposal, please feel free to call me. 
Will you please mail necessary copies of the contract to the Chicago office 
when it has been cleared by your people. 
Very truly yours, 


Matruew L. Devine, Partner. 


CuicaGco, Itu., October 27, 1948. 
Oscar H. NIELSON, 


Director, Office of Budaet and Manage ment, 
Depa tment of ¢ mmerce, Wasi ington, va! f..9 

Confirming telephone conversation Kimball and I will meet with you 

November 4 at 10 a. m. 


Matruew L. DEvINne. 
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CONTRACT W 
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CRESAP, MOCORMICK AND PAGET 


ADORESS (Street, City, Zone, State) 


342 Medison Aver, llew York, New York 


NTRACT FOR 


Survey of the Civil Aeronautics Mrinistration 


AMOUNT OF CONTRACT | OATEO EXPIRES ¢ 


> ‘alien See paye £ 
$104,500 |___ e/53 | __of contract, — 
RENEWABLE | PAYMENT BOND PERFORMANCE @ t 


CHARGED 


4 — — a . . OELedehe 954 


PART OF CONTRACT 


Recommeni«d and respectfully forwarded to the Secretary of Commerce for his approva) The amount of this 


priation against which an encumbrance has been placed in an amount sufficient 
obligations incurred under the contract. 


contract will be paid 


from the above-named appr for the paywent of all 


F RECOMMENDING OFFICER 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


Examined and found to comply with all the requirements of law and to be correct in fore and execution 


REMARKS (For use of General Counsel's office) 


(SIGI™D) JAMES Cy xumrut 
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Contract No. Cea-30555 


CONTRACT FOR SURVEY AND REPORT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND Cresap, McCormick & PaGet 


This Contract, entered into this 4th day of November 1953, by and between 
the United States of America (hereinafter called ‘‘the Government’’), repre- 
sented by the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, United States Department of 
Commerce, and Cresap, McCormick & Paget, a partnership consisting of Willard 
F. McCormick, Richard M. Paget, Matthew L. Devine, et al., with its principal 
place of business at 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., and having a sub- 
office at 100 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. (hereinafter called the contractor), 
witnesseth that, 

Whereas the Government desires the contractor to undertake a basic organiza- 
tional survey covering the existing assignment of functions and responsibilities 
to the Civil Aeronautics Administration, particularly those relating to the Federal 
airways and aviation safety programs, as well as the assignment of responsibilities 
within the regional and Washington organizations, in order to arrive at an evalua- 
tion of the plan and functions of the organization; and 

Whereas the work involving such a survey and evaluation requires professional 
skill and knowledge developed in appraising the operation of public and private 
organizations, and such professional skill and knowledge are not presently avail- 
able to the Civil Aeronautics Administration; and 

Whereas the contravtor maintains the necessary facilities, equipment and 
qualified personnel for the survey, furnishing of an evaluation and a report on 
the activities of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and any pertinent infor- 
mation relative thereto, which can be obtained on a professional contractual 
basis, and it has been determined that the organization of the contractor is fully 
qualifie 1 to perforn the services re juired; 

Now, therefore, the parties hereto do mutually agree as follows: 

ARTICLE I. Scope of contract a) Within the present structure of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration the contractor shall review all major functions and 
programs of this organization in an effort to isolate nonessential or overlapping 
activities if they exist and to review the plan of organization and assignment of 
responsibilities so that essential activities can be carried out economically and with 
improved effectiveness 

(b) This survey shall include all major activities of the administration, with the 
exception of activities in the present regions 5 and 6 and operation of the Washing- 
ton National Airport. There would also be excluded the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration’s relations with the Air Navigation Development Board. Activi- 
ties of the international region will be reviewed, but no installation outside the 
United States will be visited. 

c) A detailed organizational analysis will be made of all activities at the Wash- 
ington headquarters, at the Technical Development and Evaluation Center at 
Indianapolis, Ind., and at the Aeronautical Center at Oklahoma City, Okla. 
In the continental regions and field locations of the international region located 
in the United States a sampling plan approved by the Administrator will be 
developed so that an adequate knowledge of all activities at regional, district 
and local levels may be secured. 

(d) In order to isolate nonessential activities and to formulate recommendations 
for the performance of essential activities economically and with improved 
effectiveness, the contractor shall: 

(1) Interview private corporations, organizations, other groups and individuals 
with whom the Civil Aeronautics Administration comes in contact through its 
governmental operations at the discretion of the contractor; 

(2) Review intragovernmental relationships of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration which are pertinent to the survey; 

(3) Review Government agency regulations affecting the operations of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration which are pertinent to the survey. 

(e) The survey and study shall be divided into four phases: 

1. Development of plan of survey. 

A. This shall consist of preparation of detailed survey plan, including 
schedule of locations to visit, personnel to be interviewed, and work 
schedules, 

2. Fact.finding.—This shall consist of development of basic facts based on 
existing situations and will include: 

A. Visits to facilities and interviews with key personnel in: 

a. A selected number of representative towers, centers, stations, 
Towacs. 


- ie 
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b. A selected group of maintenance secto*s, safety districts, air- 
port district offices, and international district offices in the United 
States 

c. The airways facilities shop at Fort Worth. 

d. The Aeronautical Center at Oklahoma City. 

e. The Technical Development and Evaluation Center at 
Indianapolis. 

f. Two regional offices. 

g. The Washington headquarters. 

h. Aeronautical bodies described in article I (d). 

i. Civil Aeronautics Board, Department of Defense, and other 
governmental agencies affecting Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

B. In addition, the contractor shall review and analyze essential 
budgetary and statistical data, legislative documents and executive 
orders bearing on Civil Aeronautics Administration operations, and 
recent past and present surveys relating to Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration activities pertinent to this survey. 

3. Analysis.—The material developed in the fact-finding phase of this 
survey will be correlated and thoroughly analyzed and conclusions will be 
developed with respect to problems, strengths, and weaknesses of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration operations. 

4. Recommendations and report.— Recommendations will be developed in 
accordance with the objectives of the survey. These recommendations, 
along with a comprehensive statement of the findings and conclusions, shall 
be submitted in a written report 

ArticLE II. Contract time (a) The contractor shall prepare a series of interim 
reports at approximately monthly intervals. These interim reports shall indicate 
the progress of the survey during the preceding month 

(b) The contractor shall, within 180 calendar days from the date of this con- 
tract, prepare and submit to the Administrator a final report or reports covering 
this survey, together with recommendations. Such report or reports shall be in 
such form and in such numbers as the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration may prescribe. 

(ec) The Government shall give the contractor its full cooperation necessary to 
the timely completion of the survey. 

ArticLe III. Consideration and payment.—(a) The contractor shall be paid 
a sum not in excess of $104,500 for performance of all services required of it under 
this contract. This amount shall include the following: 

(1) Charges for services of personnel at its main office in New York and 
any subofflices elsewhere in an amount not to exceed $81,000. These charges 
shall be computed at the following rates: 

Per diem 


rate 
Partner... -.- 2 $200 
Associate 150 
Class A senior 125 
Class B senior 100 


(2) Per diem at $15 while in travel status, and actual transportation 
expenses incurred by the contractor or its partners or employees, necessary 
to the conduct of this survey, in an amount not to exceed $11,500. 

(3) Physical preparation of reports by the contractor, including special 
services such as art work, format of report or reports, charts, supplies, etc., 
in an amount not to exceed $7,500. 

(4) Necessary expenses incurred by the contractor in securing by sub- 
contract technical personnel in phases dealing with the use of electronics 
and other specialized equipment, in an amount not to exceed $4,500. 

(b) The contractor shall be paid monthly upon presentation of a properly 
certified and supported invoice covering services furnished and expenditures 
made during the preceding calendar month. The evidence required to support 
progress payments shall be as follows: 

(1) Detailed list of classes of personnel and dates on which employed under 
this contract. 

(2) Number of personnel, dates on per diem status, and itemization of 
transportation expenses. 

(3) Itemization for costs incurred in preparing reports and copies of 
receipted invoices covering work performed by other than contractor’s 
personnel. 
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(4) Receipted invoices for technical personnel secured by subcontract. 

The final payment shall be made upon the submission to, and approval by, the 
Administrator of the final report or reports as provided for herein. 

(c) Title to all reports, notes, manuals, charts, etc., developed under the 
contract shall vest in the Government upon the making of the payment covering 
the cost of each such item. 

ArticLe LV. Additional compensation.—No charge for additional work for any 
amount or charges in excess of those stated in article III (a) will be allowed unless 
the same shall have been ordered in writing by the Administrator of CAA and the 
price stated in such order. 

ARTICLE V. Government-furnished facilities —The Government shall furnish to 
the contractor the office space, furniture, and utilities necessary to the carrying 
out of the contract at all Civil Aeronautics Administration locations where such 
Civil Aeronautics Administration facilities exist. The Government reserves the 
right to furnish to the contractor any other materials or services appropriate to 
the performance of this contract. 

ArticLe VI. Termination.—lIf the contractor refuses or fails to perform any of 
the services, or make any of the surveys or reports required under this contract, 
or fails to comply with any of the provisions of this contract, the Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics Administration may, by written notice, terminate the con- 
tract, except when the delay of the contractor upon which the termination would 
be based is due to causes beyond his control and without his fault or negligence, 
as determined by the Administrator. In the event of termination the Government 
shall not be liable for any further payments under this contract except to cover 
such reasonable expenditures, including charges for services of personnel, as may 
have been made by contractor prior to termination. 

ArticLeE VII. Disputes.—Any dispute which shall arise in the execution of this 
contract and which is not disposed of by agreement shall be decided by the Ad- 
ministrator, who shall reduce his decision to writing and mail or otherwise furnish 
a copy thereof to the contractor. This decision shall be subject to appeal within 
30 days to the Secretary of Commerce or his duly authorized representative, 
whose decision shall be final and conelusive upon the parties hereto. Pending 
final decision the contractor shall proceed diligently with performance under the 
contract. 

ArTICLE VIII. Disposition of reports and material.—(a) Upon termination or 
completion of this contract, the contractor shall deliver to the Administrator all 
reports, manuals, charts, and such other material as it may have collected or pre- 
pared in connection with the performance of this contract. All such materials 
become and remain the property of the Government. 

(b) The contractor agrees that all material forming the subject matter of this 
contract shall be the sole property of the Government and may not be published 
or reproduced in whole or in part, or in any manner or form, other than by the 
Government or with its express consent. The contractor further agrees that no 
right at common law or in equity shall be asserted and no claim to copyright by 
statute shall be established by the contractor in any material first produced in 
performance of this contract. 

Articie IX. Classification of reporis—The Government shall have the right, 
during the progress of the work, to notify the contractor in writing of any part or 
parts of the reports which the Government desires to be treated as top secret, 
secret, confidential, or restricted, and of the special procedure, if any, to be fol- 
lowed with respect thereto. The reports and any and all parts thereof shall be 
utilized by the Government in such manner as it deems proper and published or 
reproduced by the Government in any manner considered by it as consistent with 
the interests of the national defense. The eontractor shall not have the right to 
publish, sell, reproduce, or otherwise dispose of said reports, or any part thereof, 
to any individual, firm, corporation, or foreign government, without prior written 
approval of the Government, and none of the material reported which is classified 
as top secret, secret, confidential, or restricted, with notice to the contractor as 
hereinbefore set forth, shall be included by the contractor in any document, 
report, book, manuscript, lecture, or discussion or disseminated or divulged except 
to the Government, unless and until the Government shall in writing release same 
for dissemination 

ArticLe X. Classified information.—(a) The contractor agrees that it shall be 
responsible for safeguarding, and will neither supply nor disclose to any unau- 
thorized person (as determined by pertinent Government security regulations), 
any information concerning this contract or the work thereunder including the 
reports, plans, and any information disclosed orally. 
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6) The contractor will not make, or permit to be made, reproductions of any 
classified information furnished it by the Government incident to this contract, 
or the work thereunder, except as specifically authorized by the Administrator 

(c) The contractor will not permit any alien, or any other individual, employed 
or to be employed by the contractor to have access to any classified information 
furnished it by the Government, without the written consent beforehand of the 
Administrator or his duly authorized representative 

(d) The contractor agrees that it will immediately submit a complete confi- 
dential report to the Administrator whenever it has information indicating (1) that 
any of its employees may be engaged in subversive activity at any place or (2) that 
an active danger of espionage or sabotage exists at any place at which work under 
this contract is being performed. 

(e) The contractor agrees that it will, whenever directed by the Administrator, 
submit any and all information which the contractor may have concerning any 
of its employees engaged in the work under this contract 

') The contractor agrees that it will exclude from any place, at which work 
under this contract is being performed, any person or persons Whom the Adminis- 
trator, in the interest of security against espionage, sabotage or subversive activity 
may designate 

(g) In each subcontract or purchase order which the contractor may make or 
place under this contract, the contractor shall include stipulations which shall 
conform substantially to the language of the preceding paragraphs of this article: 
Provided, That such stipulations need not be included in any subcontract or 
purchase order for standard or commercial products procured under specifications 
which will not disclose the nature or character of the subject matter of this con- 
tract: Provided further, That such stipulation need not be included in the subcon- 
tract or purchase order if the Administrator shall consent to the omission of 
such stipulation 

(h) The contractor is authorized to rely on any letter or other written instru- 
ment signed by the Administrator, changing or entirely removing the classification 
of any information furnished to it by the Government or work performed under 
this contract 

ARTICLE XI O fli ials not to he nefit No Member of or Delegate to Congress or 
Resident Commissioner shall be admitted to any share or part of this contract or 
agreement, or to any benefit that may arise therefrom, but this provision shall not 
be construed to extend to this contract if made with a corporation for its general 
benefit. 

ArTicLE XII. Covenant against contingent fees —Contractor warrants that it 
has not employed or retained any person or selling agency to solicit or secure this 
contract upon an agreement or understanding for a commission, percentage, 
brokerage, or contingent fee. For breach of this warranty the Government 
shall have the right to annul this contract without liability or, in its discretion, 
to deduct from the contract price cr consideration the full amount of such com- 
mission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee. This warranty shall not apply 
to commissions payable by contractor to its bona fide employees, or to bona fide 
established commercial or selling agencies maintained by the contractor for the 
purpose of securing business 

ARTICLE XIII. Assignment of claims.—No claim under this contract shall be 
assigned. 

ArTICLE XIV. Convict labor——The contractor, in connection with the per- 
formance of this contract, shall not employ any persons undergoing sentences 
of imprisonment at hard labor which have been imposed by courts of the several 
States, Territories, or municipalities having criminal jurisdiction. This provi- 
sion shall not be construed to preciude the employment of persons serving sen- 
tences on parole or probation, or persons who have served their terms. 

ARTICLE XV. Anti-discrimination. a) The contractor in performing work 
under this contract shall not discriminate against any employee or applicant 
for employment because of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

(b) The contractor shall include the foregoing provision in all of its subcon- 
tracts. For the purposes of this article, subcontracts shall include all purchases, 
orders, and agreements to perform all or any part of the work, orto make cr furnish 
any article, required for the performance of this contract, except purchase orders 
or agreements for the furnishing of standard commercial articles or raw materials. 

Articte XVI. Approval—The contract shall be subject to the written ap- 
proval of the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Administration and shall 
not be valid until so approved. 
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In witness whereof the parties hereto have executed this contract as of the day 
and year first above written. 
Tue Unirep Srares or AMERICA, 
F. B. Leg, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 
Cresap, McCormick & PaGeErt, 
Marrupw L. Devine, Contractor, 
100 West Monroe, Chicago, Ill, 
Witness: 
JoHN L. DEAN. 
Approved: 
James C. Worruy, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Administration. 


SUPPLEMENTAL AGREEMENT No. 1 
Contract No. Con-30555 


Contract No. Con-—30555, entered into November 4, 1953, between the United 
States of America and Cresap, McCormick & Paget, a partnership consisting of 
Willard F. McCormick, Richard M. Paget, Matthew L. Devine, et al. for a survey 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, is hereby amended as follows: 

ArticLe III. Consideration and payment.—Under (a), change paragraph (1) 
to read: 

(1) Charges for services of personnel at its main office in New York and 
any suboffices elsewhere in an amount not to exceed $81,000. These charges 


shall be computed at the following rates: 
Per diem rate 


Partner SO5LG US AE Ses’ ; Gj : rs. 3360 
Associate s: ee a5 23 hs ea 2 ilsspiy eee 
Class A senior Li i mbsutvi. ip lLuBu lee ee 125 
Class B senior : seule ~~ wbbenia ? Mae 


Ja B56 75 


All other provisions of the contract shall remain unchanged and in full force 
and effect. 
Executed this 3d day of February 1954. 
Tue Unirep Stares oF AMERICA, 
By S. A. Kemp, 
Acting Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 
Cresar, McCormick & PAGET, 
By Marrnew L. Devine, Contractor, 
100 West Monroe, Chicago, Ill. 


Class C senior 


Witnesses: 
Mary J. FRAUENHOFFER, 
JANE Kirby. 


POLICY TOWARD REGULATORY AGENCIES 


Senator McCarran. The other day I propounded a question that 
there was an answer to be submitted to. Is that submitted yet, 
Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Murray. I think it has not been submitted yet, Senator, but 
it will be. I covered it in my own testimony, in which I pointed out 
that I had given orders some time ago, over a year ago, that our 
office was not to intervene in cases before any of the regulatory bodies. 
The Secretary will answer the full question in a direct communication 
to you. To my knowledge, we have intervened in no cases before 
the regulatory agencies. 

And I might add that is in contrast to the experience of previous 


years. 
Senator McCarran. I want the question answered in full when you 
do answer it. 


Ee aR ther te 
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Mr. Murray. It will be. 

Senator McCarran. How soon may we look for this, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Murray. You will have it tomorrow. As a matter of fact, 
we had to check back, just to make sure. We have been checking 
back with the regulatory agencies themselves, because | am unaware 
of any case in which we have intervened before a regulatory agency. 

Senator McCarran. That is all at this time, Mr. Chairman. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS ON FLYING SAFETY 


Chairman Bripaes. Now, Mr. Lee, does this appropriation, which 
has been passed by the House and requested by you as a budget esti- 
mate, in your judgment eliminate any of the normal precautions which 
this Government should be taking on safety in flying? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, | have already testified on the appropria- 
tion under the heading of the “Office of Aviation Safety” and have 
testified that we are reducing some of the services which we render. 
Our hope is that under the aviation safety appropriation there will not 
be a reduction in safety. We have had an enviable record of safety, as 
pointed out, in the past calendar year, with the lowest fatality rate 
that has ever been achieved by the scheduled air carriers. In 1953, 
it was down to 0.47 fatality per hundred million passenger-miles, 
as opposed to 0.9 in 1952 and 1.3 in 1951. We hope to keep that 
level of safety up in the activities under the function of aviation 
safety. Under the heading ‘Federal airways,” we have taken out 
some facilities, we are doing that on a selective basis, under a policy 
under which we will provide only for instrument flight traffic on the 
same basis as we do at the present time. 

Senator McCarran. What elements of safety will be eliminated by 
this new program, Mr. Lee? Will you kindly enumerate them, if you 
can, at this time? 


ITEMS ELIMINATED IN NEW AVIATION SAFETY PROGRAM 


Mr. Lun. In the field of aviation safety, we save $98,000 through 
the elimination of a certain level of supervision in the regional offices. 
We have reduced the number of agents to a certain extent, by increas- 
ing their areas of coverage. We are continuing and extending certain 
of our designee programs, so that we can perform the same functions 
without cost to the Federal Government as we previously performed 
through our agents. 

Also, we have reduced our training of agents to provide only for the 
essential training for each individual, and have consolidated our 
training courses. 


REDUCTION IN SAFETY POSITIONS 


Senator McCarran. What is the largest item of elimination? 
What safety provision has that covered? 

Mr. Lex. The largest item is the general reduction in safety posi- 
tions, 141 positions, which saves $446,721. It consists of both agents 
and supervisory personnel. 
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COMPARATIVE RECORD OF AIR CARRIER FATALITIES 


Chairman Bripers. In your general statement, you refer to a 
record of 4,700 fatalities per 100 million passenger-miles. How does 
this compare with previous years and records? 

Mr. Lex. That, Mr. Chairman, is the lowest fatality rate that has 
ever been achieved by the scheduled air carriers in domestic and 
international operations combined. 

Chairman Bripveces. How does it compare? 

Mr. Ler. I might list the rate from 1945 to the present. In 1945, 
the rate was 2.4; in 1946, 1.6; in 1947, 2.7; in 1948, 1.3; in 1949, 1; in 
1950, 1.4; in 1951, 1.3; in 1952, 0.9, and then 1953, 0.47. 

Chairman Brivces. Have you a chart which could be made part 
of the record? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Chairman Bripcges. That is something in which there is general 
public interest. 

We will make that part of the record. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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OVERSEAS PERSONNEL AND FUNCTIONS 


Chairman Brinces. In your international aviation safety work, 
how many people do you have assigned? What is the general purpose 
of overseas stations to which they are assigned, and how do they 
cooperate with any foreign governments? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, in our international region, we have 149 
positions, of these 101 are financed out of the CAA appropriation and 
48 positions financed out of the Foreign Operations Administration 
appropriation. 

Of these, 34 positions are located overseas and paid from the salaries 
and expenses appropriation of CAA and 34 positions are located 
overseas and financed under the FOA appropriation. 

These activities are concerned with the supervision of the United 
States International flag carriers, and the great majority of their work 
is in insuring the safety of the operations of our United States flag 
carriers. 

In addition, these individuals assigned to this work under the CAA 
appropriation work toward improving the facilities and thus improv- 
ing the safety of our operations. The *y work with foreign nations to 
encourage them to purchase and use United States air nav igational 
equipment on the ground at various foreign locations where our flag 
carriers stop. 

The mission personnel are engaged in all types of aeronautical activ- 
ities, airports, airways, safety, and supported by the FOA program. 


NUMBER OF PASSENGERS USING AIRLINES 


Chairman Bripees. This committee, as you are probably aware, 
receives a great deal of comment and correspondence and contact 
relative to safety. This is one thing the public is particularly inter- 
ested in, as is this committee. I know safety is your job. Let me 
ask you: Do you have figures or any knowledge indicating what per- 
centage of American people fly; I mean, on commercial airlines? 

Mr. Lex. Well, in this current fiscal year, we are forecasting about 
32 million passengers in this country, which is about 20 percent of the 
total United States population. 

Now, of course, some of them are repeaters. 

Chairman BripGes. 32 million rides. 

Mr. Lex. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Brinaes. 32 million rides on airplanes. And how does 
that compare with the past? Have you any past comparisons? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

The figures by calendar year have gone from 12 million in 1946 to 
17 million in 1950, to 28 million in 1953; and, as I say, we estimate 
over 32 million in the current year. 


CONSOLIDATIONS AND REORGANIZATIONS 


Chairman Brincess. Are you still in the process of making changes 
in your own department? As a result of what you indicated you were 
doing last year, you said you have made certain changes and attained 
certain results. But are you still in the process of others? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. We are consolidating the changes that we 
have made in the last year, and we are in the process of making certain 
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additional changes which we feel will improve our management and 
our efficiency. 

Chairman Brinces. On the changes that you have made, have you 
had an opportunity to evaluate the effect of these changes on the 
general operation of the Civil Aeronautics Administration? 

Mr. Ler. Not completely, Mr. Chairman. In some cases we are 
still in the process of making certain changes and consolidating them. 
For example, in the Federal airways activities, we have made certain 
reductions and changes in our maintenance procedures. We are 
watching very closely to be sure that there is no decrease in perform- 
ance. This is a process which, naturally, takes time, and we are 
watching the end result to try and assure that there will be no dete- 
rioration in the level of safety. 


SITUATION ON TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHTS OF TWA 


Senator Kincore. Mr. Lee, I don’t want to take you by surprise, 
and you can answer this question later if you want to. 

But I have been informed that the CAA has approved flights of 
Trans World Airlines in Europe without navigators, and similarly 
that they fly flight 960 each week on the roundabout route through 
Greenland and Iceland instead of the direct route to England. The 
Air Navigators Association were the ones that took this up with me, 
and my interest is, first, the question of safety to Americans traveling 
on the lines. I wonder if you would care to answer that now or whether 
you would prefer to wait? Because I have a statement they filed 
with me which [ want to put in the record. My interest is the 
interest of safety. 

Mr. Ler. Senator, we have had a recent meeting with the airline 
navigators and are looking further into this matter. The approval 
that was given to the TWA flights across the North Atlantic was for 
merely a 30-day period and this temporary permit followed proving 
flights in which our agents were assured that the operation could be 
conducted safely. On that route, there are different radio propaga- 
tion characteristics, so that the ground radio aids must be considered 
in a slightly different light from those in the continental United States. 

There is more interference from the aurora borealis, for instance, 
up there. We are approaching this thing cautiously so far as the 
North Atlantic is concerned. We will assure ourselves that the opera- 
tion is safe before we grant any widespread approval. 

I want to emphasize that the past approval was for a limited period 
of 30 days following a detailed inspection and proving flight over the 
route. 

MAIL SUBSIDY ELEMENT IN FLIGHT PATTERN 


Senator Kitcore. One other point made was that the change of 
route added 300 flight-miles, which added additional subsidy for mail 
carrying to that flight. Is that a fact? 

Mr. Ler. Well, Senator, I am not familiar with the subsidy aspect, 
seeing as that comes under the jurisdiction of the CAB. However, 
the route via Goose Bay, the southern tip of Greenland and Iceland, 
is slightly longer than the Great Circle route across the Central 
Atlantic. 
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However, I will say that the air carriers flying the Atlantic pick 
their routes by the winds, and often they deviate quite a long distance 
from the straight Great Circle route. 

Senator Kincore. Mr. Lee, getting again out of your province and 
into that of CAB, the question of subsidy is based upon a fixed route; 
now, if they deviate two or three hundred miles, based upon wind 
conditions and air conditions and storm conditions, that would not 
measure into their subsidy? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kitcore. But where permission is given for a complete 
change of route, which adds to their mileage, in order to cut out the 
use of a navigator, that looks like we are effectuating a saving to them 
in the salary of one navigator per flight, and at the same time probably 
soaking the CAB for some additional subsidy on the mail route. 

Now, of course, the charge made is that that makes us subsidize an 
employer-labor scrap, which, of course, the Government doesn’t 
want to do and never does so knowingly. I wanted to call that to 
vour attention 


STATEMENT OF NAVIGATOR’S ASSOCIATION 


On that point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to put in the record this 
statement given to me by the Navigator’s Association on this whole 
question. 

Chairman Bripe@ss. I will ask that it be printed in the record: and 
Mr. Lee may study it and later submit answers to the questions raised, 
as we should have the answers. 

Mr. Ler. We would be most glad to, Mr. Chairman, 


(The statement referred to follows 


VIOLATION OF THE PURPOSE OF SUBSIDY BY TRANS-WORLD 
AIRLINES 


Report to the honorable members of the United States Senate Subcommittee 
on Appropriations 


* no mail ra s finalized without opportunity for objection by intereste« d 
partic * * *’_ Mr. CHoan GuRNEY, January 21, 1954. 

CWA has stated that it will eliminate as many crew categories as possible in 
its international operations. In pursuing this program, TWA is trying to stero- 
tvpe its international operations into the pattern of United States civil airways 
Chere is not, at present, a comparable airway system on the European continent 
that can meet United States standards. 

Local 520 contends that this program of systematic removal and elimination 


of specialized navigation by TWA: 


1) Defeats the third purpose of subsidy; * * * the maintenance of a ready 
ré ve of trained navigators in case of national emergency 
2) Has cost the taxpayer thousands of dollars in the process of removal and 


thousands of dollars in the main- 
tenance and installation of questionable radio aids in Europe 

3) Enables TWA in pressuring the CAA and CAB into approving routes 
without the use of specialized navigators for the sole purpose of intimidating the 
association. This specific program has already cost the taxpayer thousands of 


will continue to cost the taxpayer adaitional 


lollars 
1) Shows that if TWA can find enough subsidy money to embark upon a 
wasteful operation and to divert subsidy allocations to destroy collective bargain- 


ing, then that portion of subsidy payments must be eliminated with direct savings 
to the American taxpayer 
TWA has removed navigators from some of its segments of its international 
routes with approval of the CAA despite published disagreement of TWA pilots. 
TWA has sueceeded in pressuring CAA into a proving run across the North 


neces 


so ae 
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Atlantic without the use of navigators for the sole purpose of avoiding collective 
bargaining 

Local 520 TWU respectfully requests that the use of this Government agency 
to avoid collective bargaining be investigated; and that the expense of that opera- 
tion be deducted from the subsidy awards made to TWA 


Part | 


The purpose of this report is to further prove the uneconomical operation of 
Trans W orld Airlines fligt ts 960 and 961 over the northerly route of the At lantic, 
New York to London, via Goose Bay, Labrador; Cape Harrison, Labrador; Prine: 
Christian, Greenland; Keflavik, Iceland; Prestwick, Scotland; thence to Londor 
and returt 

The navigators contend that Trans-World Airlines is violating the purpcse and 
intent of subsidy by (1) flying an uneconomicat, subsidized route with the express 
purpose of eliminating the navigator; (2) deliberately dispatching flights over 


route with the foreknowledge that they will arrive hours over schedule at destina 


tion; (3) using subsidy money to operate these flight 

The statistics on the following pages cover most of the Trans-World Airlines 
960 series flights from September 1953 to February 1954. 

Trans-World Airlines sleeper flights 960 and 961 which flew via the norther 
route are compared with certain Trans-World Airlines coach flights flying the 
standard route at the same time. 





The block times set p by le compan the scheduled times set up by the 
company and tl actual flight ime are the basis for comparison, 
The report } of comparative for: 
The appendix supplemen s the report wit 1 correlated subjects pertinent to the 
report 
Civin APRONAUTKI BoarRpD 
Ve ngton 25, August 1 19 
Hon. Joun F. Ky EDY 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
DEAR SENATOR KENNED In reply to your letter of August 3, 1953, requesting 
the cost, per mile, of international operations of Constellation aircraft by Tra 
World Airlines, we present the foliowi: information 
Constellation operating costs, year 1952 
Flying operations $13, 211, 231 
Direct maintenance § 689. O52 
Depreciation 1 71 5, 245 
Ind ct maintena allocatio 2 598. 079 
l‘ota 9 O70. 73¢ 
Mil flown 14 65. O85 
Cx per mile S| 66 
The above data, it will be Oo 1, it cation of indirect maintenance 
on the basis of tl aur t labor cost hi proc lure 1s standard 
pract obtaining Comy e aircrait Oo 
Sincere] your 
Ilarmar DD. Denn 
| r 
y 
COMMENT \.ND CORRECTION ro MR, DEND LETTER 
A mathematical! Ol lin e addition of cost This is cor ted 
Flying operatior | 211, 231 


i >, a ted 
Indi mal unce allocati 2. 528, O79 
I 1 149 
6 ite wid 
Error 828, 229 
It is further noted that total cost Vir. Dent of $25.970.736 divided by mil 


flown, 14,565,085, equs $1.78 per mil 
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Error: 12 cents per mile. 

As the true cost of international operations of Constellation aircraft by Trans- 
World Airlines was approximately $1.74 per mile in the year 1952, the above cost 
per mile ($1.78) is conservatively correct for 1953. 


Therefore: 
Cost per mile . be aaiee does $1. 78 
14,565,085 miles flown 
—__—__-_____— - equals hours flown wi 56, 020 
260 m. p. h. 
$25,970,736 (probable cost for 1953) 
ws ————_—__—- equals cost per hour. $464. 13 
56.020 hours flown 
$464.13 cost per hour 
-— equals cost per minute_ : $7. 74 
60 minutes per hour 
Eastbound 


A. Actual schedule and block times on a comparative basis: 
1. 21 flights 960 flew 73h:32m over published schedules from Sep- 
tember 1953 to February 1954 Average over schedule 3:30 
2. 12 flights 964 and 968 flew 8h:56m early; 4h:49m late from 


September 1953 to February 1954—Average earlier than 


schedule 2] 
Difference 3h:51m 
3. 21 flights 960 flew 63h:00m over company block times from 
September 1953 to February 1954—Average over block_- 3:00 


4. 15 flights 964 and 968 flew 17h:31m under: 2h:48m over com- 
pany block times from September 1953 to February 1954 
Average earlier than block :59 


Difference 3h:59m 
B. Actual flight times on a comparative basis: 
1. 18 flights 960 flew 259h:09m from September 1953 to February 


1954—Average flight time 14:24 
2. 14 flights 964 and 968 flew 180h:25m from September 1953 to 
February 1954—Average net flight time s cs 11:50 
Difference ---~ 2h:34m 


PREMISES 


1. An average of 1.64 stops per flights 964 and 968 were made. 

2. If sleeper equipment had been scheduled on these flights all flights could 
have flown nonstop to London. 

3. The nonstop operation is the basis of comparison. 

4. The additional climb time—13m, descent and landing pattern time—10m, 
plus the extra block time—15m for 1.64 stops per trip must be deducted from the 
average flight time. (38m X 1.64= 1h:02m) 

5. 12h:52m average flight time minus 1h:02m correction 11h:50m average 
net flight time. 














pot 
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Westbound 


A. Actual schedule and block times on a comparative basis: 
1. 22 flights 961 flew 70h:34m over published schedules from 
September 1953 to February 1954—Average over schedule 3:13 
2. 16 flights 963 and 965 flew 1h:22m over published company 
schedules from September 1953 to February 1954—Aver- 


age over schedule _ _- : :05 
Difference j 4 .. 3h:08m 
3. 24 flights 961 flew 46h:33m over published block times from 
September 1953 to February 1954—Average over block 1:56 


4. 21 flights 963 and 965 flew 1h:42m over published block 
times from September 1953 to February 1954—Average over 


DINSK....< ee a ae aia :05 
Difference 4 s ad _ lh:51lm 
B. Actual flight times on a comparative basis: 
1. 20 flights 961 flew 343h:27m from September 1953 to Febru- 
ary 1954—Average flight time 17:10 
2. 19 flights 963 and 965 flew 313h:08 from September 1953 to 
February 1954—Average net flight time - - - - 15:50 
Difference___---- aad ; .. lh:20m 
PREMISES 


1. An average of two stops per trip were made by flights 963 and 965. 

2. If sleeper equipment had been scheduled and used, only one stop would have 
been necessary. 

3. The minimum stop operation is the basis for comparison. 

4. The additional descent, landing pattern, and climb time: 24m, and extra 
block time: 15m, must be deducted 

5. Average flight time 16h:29m minus 39m correction equals the average net 
flight time: 15h:50m. 

ECONOMICAL STATISTICS 

A. Actual 

1. 2h:28m eastbound plus 1h:20m westbound equals 3h:48m extra flown per 
round trip for each Trans World Airlines flight 960-961. 

2. At $7.74 per minute this equals $1,764.72 per round trip. 

3. At $1,764.72 per week this equals $91,655.44 per year. 

4. Twelve unnecessary stops at Keflavik, Iceland, per year, at $180 per stop 
bring this total to $93,455.44. 

5. If this cost were applied to all Trans World Airline flights to Paris and 
London the cost would be $3,364,395.84 per year. 


B. Potential 


1. As most pilots, engineers, and radiomen fly over the 70-hour guaranty wage 
rate, the 6957h:36m of extra time would incur an additional cost of approximately 
$100,000 per year in overtime. 

2. The additional time on engines and aircraft would raise the percentage on 
periodic checks. (Example: The aircraft is still flying from New York to London 
and return, but taking 3h:48m longer to do so.) Hence, the operation cost per 
mile would increase. 

3. Several flights (11 percent) 960 and 961 from September 1953 to February 
1954 did not fly the northerly route. Three factors were instrumental: (1) 
Extraexcessive flight time; (2) mechanical delays; and (3) weather in Keflavik. 
It should be explained that when a flight could not operate via the northerly 
route for the factor (1) reason above, the aircraft could not carry enough fuel 
to make the long, roundabout trip. (It may be noted that if coach-type aircraft 
were to fly this route with over 60 passengers aboard the percentage of flights 
which could not operate over the route would substantially increase.) 
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APPENDIX A 


BLOCK TIMES 
September 1-26, 1953: 
Flight 960 12h:20m 
968 15h:10m 
961 15h:40m 
965 18h:20m 
September 27-—October 31, 1953: 
Flight 960 12h:20m 
968 15h:10m 
961 15h:40m 
965 18h:20m 
November 1—March 1, 1953-54: 
Flight 960 12h:30m 
964 16h:40m 
961 16h:50m 
963 18h:05m 


'WA SCHEDULES FOR SEPTEMBER 1953 AND OCTOBER 1953 
‘WA flight 968: Leave New York Sunday 12:30 EDT; arrive Boston 13:40 


ry 
EDT; depart Boston 14:40 EDT; arrive London 08:40 LZT. 
TV flight 960: Leave New York Sunday 18:00 EDT; Arrive London 11:20 


> 
> 


CWA flight 961: Leave London Monday 23:00 LZT; arrive New York 09:40 


TWA flight 965: Leave London Monday 21:00 LZT; arrive Shannon 22:5! 


5 
LZT; depart Shannon 23:55 LZT; arrive Boston 08:25 EDT; depart Boston 09:10 
EDT: arrive New York 10:20 EDT 


TWA SCHEDULES FOR NOVEMBER 1953 THROUGH FEBRUARY 1954 


TWA flight 964: Leave New York 10:00 Sunday; arrive Boston 11:10 EST; 
depart Boston 11:55 EST; arrive Shannon 04:45 LZT; depart Shannon 05:45 
LZT: arrive London 07:40 LZT 
CWA flight 960: Leave New York 16:00 EST: arrive London 09:30 LZT. 
CWA flight 961: Leave London at 22:00 LZT; arrive New York 09:50 EST. 
Leave Wednesday 


PWA flight 963: Leave London 21:00 LZT Wednesday; arrive New York 10:05 
EST 


APPENDIX B 


Hi ORY OF SOME TWA FLIGHTS 
Flights 961 and 965 of October 30, 1953, took off from Keflavik, Iceland, within 
iinutes of one another \ portion of the complete report turned in follows: 
* A qui comparison of the two flizhts shows a net gain of 28 minutes 
for 965/30 using pressure pattern Even though the course flown at times was 
d range of using reliable radio bearings, 965/30 was able to accurately 
tO! ItS PoOsItlo course, and ground speed by using celestial means. The 
of t aircraft known at all times was precisely determined by celestial 
means, its compasses were definitely checked by celestial observations, and its 
course DI lv plotted to bi out the minimum wind resistance. It is perti- 
hat use of engine failure or ditching, the exact position of the 
uircraft would have been known ‘The 28 minutes saved—on the segment between 
Keflavik and Goose Bay can be easily converted into dollars saved * * *” 
And of flight 961 which, with 15° heading changes, zigzagged along the route: 
yi @ 8. mclusio he areas between 3000 West and 3800 West—5000 West 
and 5800 West. positions bv a console or ADF eould not be determined. Aft 
Hearing ‘ould not de rmine accurate line of position, therefore drift. Without 
Wea r Ship Baker wi #f Prinee Christian, Greenland, this operation could 

ous in adverse conditions with prevailing heavy crosswinds.”’ 
I 160/01 \ 1953 flew the northerly route and, with a landing 
rv fla. to ! Pu b wail “ld | tal elap “l time of Ld5h 3lm The direct 
irift pre re pattern flight plan from New York to London was 10h:42m 

| arrived in Lo 3h:06m late. Passengers were extremely unhappy 


sestials 
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Flight 960/15 November 1953 was set up to fly a northerly route flight plan of 
16h:39m from New York to London. Because of a mechanical delay of consider- 
able time, the standard route was flown, New York to London nonstop with a 
10h:45m flight plan. The total flight time saved: 5h:54m. As a fuel stop would 
have been required had flight 961 cleared via the northerly route the total time 
saved would amount to nearly 7:00 hours. 

Flight 960/29 November 1953 was set up to fly the northerly route from New 


York to London. A portion of the report follows: “* * * We departed New 
York for Keflavik with a 9h:18m flight plan and a 4h:18m flight plan from Keflavik 
to London; total air time: 13:36. ~A nonstop London flight plan came to 11h:10m 


with a plus 35 wind component. Over Boston the flight engineer feathered No. 3 
engine and we returned to New York where we had to have an engine change 
no spare aircraft. After an 18h:42m delay we once again took off but this time 
for Shannon direct * * * as the main consideration was to get there in the safest 
manner in the quickest time * * *”’ 

Flight 963/12 December, 1953 turned in the following which pertains to safety: 
‘* * * OQZN Beacon (Prince Christian, Greenland) Notamed as unserviceable. 
OZN was not heard during the trip. London Notam office lists all Greenland 
facilities as unreliable * * *’ <A cable from the Danish Ministry of Aviation 
states that the Danish Government has no Notam service. It is known that the 
OZN beacon has changed frequency, but this fact has not been given Notam 
publication. 

Flight 960/24 January 1954 did not fly the northerly route. Quote flight 
report: ‘‘* * This flight was set up by Gander and New York dispatch to fly 
the northerly route despite the time difference—5h:36m. However, the check 
captain refused the northerly route because of alternate weather and gas on board 
at alternates; and, therefore, the regular route was flown. 

Flight 922/25 January 1954 flew the regular route to Shannon en route to Paris 
Had a northerly route been scheduled on January 25, it would have (3h:35m 
longer) been over schedule. 

Flight 961/03 February 1954 was flown over the northerly route. The difference 
is shown in the flight report: * * Flight plan time over northerly route—16:39; 
flight plan time over standard route—13:15; difference: 3h:24m.”’ 

Flight 970/05 reported, in regard to comparative and actual safety: “* * * TWA 
970/05 February 5, 1954: Unable to obtain Consol! bearings due to snow static 
from 04:33Z (52:00 north/30:00 west) to 06:00Z (51:20 north 18:30 west). Devia- 
tion curve swung February 4, 1954, on ground; magnetic compass at 110 degrees 
3 degrees deviation was correction indicated on curve. The actual deviation was 


3 degrees east. Total error in curve: 6 degrees. 

Flight 960/14 February 1954 was operated over the northerly route on a flight 
plan of 10h:59m. The standard route flight plan was 7h:54m or 3h:05m shorter 
Report: ‘“* * * Since the pilots have no way of determining deviation from the 
cockpit, they used my deviation. It is also necessary for one of the pilots to leave 
his seat in the cockpit and come back to the navigator’s compartment in order to 
read the radio altimeter. Because of Army maneuvers at Goose Bay it was re- 
quested that no commercial ship be cleared to Goose Bay (Notams). Radio 


reception very poor—snow crystals.”” The weather reports submitted contained 
no wind directions of velocities. 

Flight 962/16 February 1954 operated over the standard route with the flight 
plan time of 9h:45m New York to Shannon. The flight plan for the northerly 
route at the same time was 13h:10m. Difference: 3h:25m. 

Flight 969/18 February 1954 was operated through Keflavik, Iceland. The 
northerly point-to-point flight plan from Keflavik to over Goose Bay was 10h:29m. 
The single drift flight plan over the same general area, but allowing for profes- 
sional navigation: 09:25. The total time in these flight plans is from Keflavik 
to Boston. The difference, 1h:04m, is from Keflavik to over Goose Bay. Report: 

5 A great circle flight plan was filed for the record in Keflavik. We then 
recleared for a single drift flight which took us a maximum of 140 nautical miles 
north of the ‘“‘airways route” and 1 hour, 4 minutes less in flight time from Keflavik 
to over Goose Bay. All weather ships were too far away for fix purposes. OZN 
not operating.” 

Flight 960/28 February 1954 from New York to Shannon did not fly the “radio 
route”’ for the following reasons. Report: * * did not operate via the radio 
route because of load which would give us only 4,850 gallons; so operated as 
normal flight over Goose Pay single drift to Shannon. On this flight it was 
necessary for 3 hours out of Goose Sav to obtain accurate ground speed checks 
for the purpose of determining whether or not to return to a North American 
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base for gas. After the first hour from Goose Bay such information was obtained 
by the use of celestial sights each 30-minute period until the point of no return 
for Moncton was reached.’ It is obvious that this flight would have had to 
cancel had it not been for the services of the professional navigator. 

Flight 961/24 February did not operate over the northerly route account 
weather Iceland Frankfurt to New York.) 

Flight 960/13 December 1954 operated over the northerly route, with a flight 
plan approximately 3 hours longer than the standard route flight plan. Flight 
960, from New York to London, landed in Keflavik. Report: ‘“‘This flight 
was delayed for 12h:33m in Keflavik because of the lack of a sump. If it had 
not been for the ingenuity of the flight engineer, a much longer delay would 
have been experienced. Upon arrival in London the flight was canceled and 
the entire crew and passengers were booked on Pan American to Frankfort at 
$41 per person. The entire cost of this flight’s nonroutine operation could 
have been avoided had the shorter in time and shorter in distance route been 
flown.’”’ An ex-vice-president of an airline and the head of a travel agency, both 
passengers aboard this flight, were extremely unhappy about the late arrival 
and claimed they would write letters pertaining to the flights and its shortcom- 
ings. (The CAB has stated that no one has ever complained to them about the 
operation of TWA flight 960 over the northerly route.) 

Flight 961/30 December 1954 turned in the following report: ‘‘We had a 
mechanical delay (nose wheel malfunction) which was very difficult to repair. 
We were in Keflavik, Iceland, en route from Frankfort to New York. The 
freezing weather was instrumental in delaying repairs as facilities for making 
these repairs were poor. As a result a possible l-hour delay was extended to 
5h:13m.” 


Part I] 


In his testimony of January 21, 1954, before the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Representatives, Mr. Chan Gurney, Chairman 
of the Board, CAB, stated, ‘‘* * * mail rates shall be fixed by the Board in such 
amounts as will—under honest, economical, and efficient management by the air 
carriers—maintain and insure the development of an air transportation system 
adequate to meet and further the needs of national defense, the postal service, 
and the domestic and foreign commerce of the United States.” 

With this in mind we again quote Mr. Gurney: “‘The third (purpose of subsidy) 
is to assist directly in the national defense by the maintenance of and familiariza- 
tion with routes in strategic sections of the world and insuring a ready reserve 
of equipment and trained airline personnel which can be utilized at a moment’s 
notice in time of national emergency or war for direct military and supporting 
civilian activities.”’ 

And under Procedures and Criteria, ““* * * The policy of the Board has been 
to establish a subsidy rate, where required, in an amount sufficient to (1) cover 
the carrier’s operating loss incurred under honest, economical, and efficient 
management.” 

‘“* * * While the Board has no power to limit the number of schedules operated 
by a certificated air carrier, it can refuse to provide subsidy for schedules insti- 
tuted by management which, from a business standpoint, do not appear to carry 
any hope of being profitable or are otherwise not justified.” 

Hence: 

(1) Trans-World Airlines could operate more economically by flying the direct 
routes in Europe with the services of a professional navigator. Trans-World 
Airlines does not do so. 

(2) Trans-World Airlines can continue to operate more economically in the 
Mediterranean with the services of a professional navigator. Trans-World 
Airlines does not intend to do so. 

(3) Trans-World Airlines could assist directly in the national defense by insur- 
ing a ready reserve of trained personnel (i. e., navigators). Trans-World Airlines 
does not intend to do so. 

(4) Trans-World Airlines needs new beacons to operate in Europe. Trans- 
World Airlines’ passengers (the United States taxpayers) will pay for them. 

(5)Trans-World Airlines’ management has obtained for the company a 5-year 
tax writeoff. The little fellow will pay for the beacons. 

Trans-World Airlines’ interest in safety and refutation of pilot knowledge is 
made quite clear in the correspondence which follows. 
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APPENDIX A-2 
JUNE 24, 1953. 
Mr. Raupu 8S. Damon, 
President, Trans-World Airlines, Inc., 
New York City, N. Y 

Dear Mr. Damon: The airline navigators of TWA have been notified by the 
company that they are being removed, as of July 1, 1953, from the Paris-Rome 
segment. 

All phases of the airline industry are continually looking ahead to improve 
efficiency of operation, safety measures, and effect economies. The navigators 
have always advocated and promoted advancements in each of these phases of 
development This removal of navigators retards progress, decreases efficiency 
of operation and safety, thereby increases operating costs 

Not too many years ago the general concept of efficient operation was to fly 
from point A to B on a great circle course. Today, pressure-pattern flying has 
disproved this concept, and through this progress the navigators are saving the 
company money. 

In Europe, not many years ago, the pilots and navigators flew from Paris to 
Rome on a direct route. Today the company is proposing a costly backward step 
by eliminating the navigator and forcing the pilots to zigzag back and forth to 


check over points which are off the direct route. This indirect method of flying 
will cost the company money. It has been proven that pressure-pattern flight 


over the ocean has saved the company flight time. This time saved is money 
saved. 

These savings over the ocean in 2,000 miles of pressure-pattern flying will be 
lost in Europe due to the ridiculous zigzagging along 600 miles between Paris and 
tome Why does the same company, which realizes the saving on one segment, 
intentionally throw it away on the next segment? 

To enlarge on the fact that the company will not save money by removing 
navigators—let’s go into it further. A ‘Connie’ costs approximately $10 a 
minute to operate, a navigator’s salary is about $10 per hour. The average 
flying time— Paris to Rome—is 3 hours. TWA at present operates about 44 
flights per week over this segment By eliminating the above-mentioned off 
the direct route check points and substituting direct flying where feasible (as 
shown on the accompanying charts) we can make a saving for the company 

It would take a saving of only 3 minutes onthe Paris-Rome leg for the company 
to write off its navigation costs. (These facts are proven by the accompanying 
charts A and B). 

Volumes have been written on safety, and it is a recognized fact that specialized 
navigation contributes immeasurably to safety. TWA would be getting this 
safety factor at no cost to the company. 

In this letter we are not stressing many other well-known arguments for keeping 
a full-time navigator aboard, such as— 

1. Flexibility of flight planning. 

2. Circumnavigating danger areas. 

3. Cirecumnavigating weather. 

4. Readily available headings, distances, and times to all alternates, and 
the fuel remaining over these alternates. 


5. Pilot fatigue reduced by the additional crew member. 
6. Deviation checks. 

7. Constant drift checks. 

8. Constant observation of the absolute altimeter. 


9. Increased safety factors. 
10. Increased accuracy of inflight weather data. 

We do wish to stress however, that if the company will eliminate indirect flying 
and substitute direct flying where feasible, we can easily realize a saving in time 
which, as we have shown, only has to amount to 3 minutes in a 3-hour flight to 
pay the navigator’s salary. In other words, under our proposal we are advocating 
a simplified direct flying which results in less fatigue for the pilots and less cost for 
the company. 

In summarizing, we have shown by our figures, after writing off navigational 
costs, the company will realize a saving of over $6,000 per week on this 600-mile 
Paris-Rome segment alone. This is progress which directly reflects savings to the 
company. We hope we will be able to meet with you at your earlies convenience 
to discuss this matter further. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun D. NIcHoLas, 
Air Line Navigators Association, 
Local 620, TWU-CIO. 
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Distance Saving 
Number , Weekly 
of trips accrued 
per Form Accrued saved 
week Direct ~ Miles miles per time 
0-306 
week 
East Hr.-min 
I Zurict 7 259 268 9 63 
Paris-Geneva 7 219 301 82 574 
Paris-Milan l 29) 351 22 22 
Paris-Rome { 606 667 61 244 01:01. 00 
Zurich-Milan 110 113 3 Q 00:02. 25 
Zurich-Rome 1 »” 429 9 156 00:39. 00 
Geneva- Milan 4 115 174 59 236 00:59. 00 
CGeneva-Rome 3 87 405 Is 54 00:13. 50 
Milan-Rome s 289 30 1¢ 128 00:32. 00 
West 
Rome- Milan 7 IRQ 308 19 133 
I Zurich 1 390 4 42 168 
R ‘ eneva 3 387 40), is 54 
Rome- Paris 5 60E 670 64 320 
M ilan-(e neva 4 115 174 59 236 
Milan-Zurich 3 10 113 3 9 | 
Zurich-Pari 7 259 268 9 63 
Geneva-Par 7 219 301 82 574 | f 
I als for period of 1 ek 23, 8 26, 875 3, 043 1 12:40. 75 
At $600 per hour 607.50 
Na at st p ek, $99: 


JUNE 24, 1953. 
Mr. CLARENCE N. SaYEn, 
President, Air Line Pilots Association, 
Chicago, Til.: 

The following is the result of TWA Council No. 24 meeting of 23d June 1953: 

Whereas the company failed to notify the pilots of the exact proposed operation 
prior to June 16, 1953, which did not permit sufficient time to properly analyze 
and present the pilot recommendations on the proposed removal of FRO’s and 
NAV’s over portions of the European routes to be effective July 1, 1953; and 
whereas the crew members to be removed do aid in the safe operation of flights: 
Be it there fore 

Resolved, That headquarters notify the company and CAA that the pilots 
consider, as previously stated, that route facilities, communications and equip- 
ment are not satisfactory to conduct a safe operation under all conditions as the 
company proposed to-put into effect July 1, 1953: Be it further 

Resolved, That the company allow sufficient time so that the operation may 
continue with present crew complement, in order that the pilots may further 
study, analyze and make recommendations to the proposed plan of operating 
with fewer crew members in the cockpit. 

And further that any company action involving any pilot who has refused a 
flight in the interest of safety, shall be considered an action against all pilots of 
the international division: 

And further that ALPA shall be instructed to pursue an intense investigation 
of this matter and report their findings to council No. 24 without delay. 

Sincerely, 
R. C. PINnNeELL, 
Vice Chairman TWA Council No. 24. 


ApPpENDIx C-—2 


Trans Wortp AIRLINES, INC., 
July &, 1958, 
Mr. Joun D. NIcHOLAs, 
President, Air Line Navigators Association, 
Great Neck, Long Island, New York. 

Dear Mr. Nicuoras: Your letter of June 24, 1953, on the subject of the 
removal of navigators between Paris and Rome has been received. 

In this letter you note that because of the removal of the navigator, in this 
instance, we are obliged to fly a zigzag route and if the navigator was retained 
direct flying might be substituted at a substantial saving per week. 


ot ea East NR 
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This does not represent the situation as it actually exists. The French, Swiss, 
and Italian Governments, not TWA, have established certain routes through 
their territory, similar to airways in this country, and we are required by them 
to fly only on those routes. Furthermore, this requirement is effective whether 
or not a navigator is carried on these segments, which I feel nullifies the argu- 
ment of greater economy realized through the retention of the navigator. 

The CAA has investigated and reviewed our policies and procedures in this 
matter at great length. They have found, as we did, that the quantity, relia- 
bility, and location of the navigational facilities in this area were such as to allow 
the removal of the navigator. They have agreed, by their approval, that the 
route can be operated without navigators at no sacrifice of safety. 

Considering these points I feel that we have taken the most economic and 
logical measures in this respect. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun A. CoLuinas, 
Executive Vice President. 





Arr LINE Prtots ASSOCIATION, 
Flushing, N. Y., July 22, 1958. 
T'o {/] Mi mbe rs TWA No. Qh: 

The following resolution is self-explanatory and is the MEC reaction to our 
res lution of July 20 and will be our guide in respect to the company’s proposed 
North Atlantic route without navigators. 

SwepeE Ericson. 


Whereas the MEC is recognized as the policymaking body for the TWA pilots, 
and whereas the MEC has given serious consideration to the action taken by 
council No. 24 in the meeting of July 20, 1958: Be it 

Resolved, That, in the interest of safety, the MEC alter said resolution by council 
No. 24 to the extent of disapproval of flying the North Atlantic segments without 
navigators at the present time: be it further 

Resolved, That TWA management be advised that the MEC will not make a 
decision which could be conceived to have influence in the settlement of the 
current navigator’s strike; be it further 

Resolved, That TWA management be advised that the pilots will cooperate 
in research into a nonnavigator operation on the basis of @ navigator being on 
board during such flights; further that this research period be limited to a period 
extending to 60 days from formal date of approval of pending route applications; 
also that the pilots shall willingly meet with the company prior to that date to 
reconsider the feasibility of such an operation and to negotiate possible changes 
in pay and working conditions as a result of possible pilot approval. 


—_——-_ 


EIDGENOSSISCHES LUFTAMT, 
Bern, Bundeshaus-Nord, August 1, 1958. 
Re Airways in Switzerland 
Herren F. Wirrn, 
I. A. N. C—Sekretar, 
Postfach 116: 

We confirm the receipt of your inquiry of August 4, 1953, and offer you the 
following information. 

A requirement that the airlines in Switzerland must fly airways does not exist, 
for the simple reason that airways have not yet been introduced. As is well known 
to you, the European ICAO plan is being successively introduced in the various 
countries of Europe; correspondingly the electronic navigation aids were in part 
newly located and the airways-control procedures were put into operation. 
Corresponding to this, aircraft, which flv to or from Switzerland, are today given 
over to our control on the airways or advisory routes which are here projected and 
which have been partially introduced outside of Switzerland. Also our control 
organization is successively passing over to airways procedure. Its inception 
will be publicized when it occurs. 

We must ask vou to take care of the translation to English of this answer At 
the time we have several absentees due to vacations and we should not like to 
delay our answer because of the translation. 

Respectfully, 
[Signature illegible], 
Flight Safety Division of Federal Ait Office. 
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SyNpicai NATIONAL DES OFFICIERS DE L’AVIATION MARCHANDE, 
Bureau CENTRAL, 
aris 9, August 3, 1958. 
Monsieur Joun D. NicHomas, 
Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Nicnoras: In response to your question which you have asked us 
we wish to state that in France, outside of the control areas, airways represents 
not obligatory routes for airlines, but simply routes with maximum radio aids. 

Airplanes can therefore use direct routes, and observe only quadrantal separation 
authorized by ATC. They must report either over or abeam the reporting points. 

For example between Paris and Geneva the routes flown are Orly-Paris south 
and direct Geneva (HEW 

Paris control asks only that we report Dijon. Between Paris and Rome the 
routing is as follows: Orly-PS-Dijon-H EW-Genoa-Elba-N R, and Rome. 

We hope that this information will be of help to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. Marorin, Le President. 


SECRETARY GENERAL FOR 
CIviIL AND COMMERCIAL AVIATION, 
Orrice or Arr NAVIGATION, 
1, quai Branly, Paris, April 11, 1953. 
Subject: Use of airways by planes belonging to foreign companies. 
The PresipEent, 8. N. O. A. M., 
6, rue des Italic ns, Paris (1X 

Dear Sir: In a letter dated October 1, you asked me to furnish a reply to a 
question raised by the International Association of Navigation Officers of Air 
Transport Aviation, concerning the obligation of foreign owned planes to use 
the airway Paris-Rome, while flying over French territory. 

I am pleased to inform you that the use of airways does not have such an obliga- 
tory character for airp lanes flying over French territory. 

Planes which decide not to use these airways, in spite of the greatest flying 
safety that these airways guarantee, must in all cases respect the limits of such 
airways and must not enter such airways without the permission of air traffic 
control. 

The Secretary GENERAL FOR CIVIL AND 
CoMMERCIAL AVIATION, 
R. LEMAIRE, 
(For the Secretary of State for Public Works and Commercial Aviation, 
and by delegated authority) 


AppPpENDIxX D-2 
[True extract] . 
TRANS WorRLpD AIRLINES, 
Kansas City, Missouri, October 5, 1958. 


OveRSEAS OPERATIONS BULLETIN No. 53-17 P-17, E-10, N-—-10, R-11 


To: International pilots, flight engineer, navigators, and flight radio officers. 


1. Altitude clearances 

It is noted from debriefing reports that a certain amount of confusion still 
exists on the matter of clearances along the variously classified air routes in 
European countries. 

For the purpose of clarification, particularly in view of the recent activation of 
advisory routes, vou are reminded of the following: 

A. Flights along established airways.—Altitude clearances are requested and 
issued in much the same manner as along domestic airways, i. e., positive control 


is exercised by the air traffic control center. 
B. Flights along advisory routes.—Pilots are provided only advisory service but 


the control center cannot require compliance with its suggestions. This service 
consists of: 
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(1) Issuance of flight information generally issued under flight information 
service to all aircraft proceeding along advisory routes. 

(2) Suggestions to pilots to ensure required separation along advisory routes 
considering the reported traffic (under the form ‘‘advise’”’ or “‘suggest’’). 


NotE.—The advisory service does not relieve the pilot in command of any of 
his responsibilities since the final decision concerning any suggestions made under 
advisory service remains the prerogative of the pilot. As a result, the pilot is not 


compelled to follow the suggestions made by the advisory service but he is re- 
required to notify the control center as to whether the suggestions are followed 
or not. 

C. Flights within flight information regions.—Pilots are furnished information, 
when they so request, as to known traffic and are encouraged to give information 
as to their own status but are not g*ven clearances until joining airways or air 
traffic control zones. In other words, the pilot is furnished only that information 
which he has requested and that which other aircraft have volunteered. 


TRANS WoRLD AIRLINES, 
Kansas City, Mo., February 9, 1954. 


SYSTEM OPERATIONS BULLETIN No. 54-3 
To: All pilot personnel. 


METHODS OF REDUCING ENGINE AND AIRPLANE TIME 


Each 1049 engine must be overhauled each 1,200 hours of airtime. The 
BA’s are overhauled every 1,300 hours; Martin engines each 1,400 hours; C—54’s 
each 1,500 hours; and the BD’s each 1,700 hours. The cost of a complete engine 
overhaul, on a ‘“‘time-engine’’, averages around $5,000 

Present domestic operations schedule 2,943:16 daily hours of engine time. 
This represents slightly more than 2 daily engine overhauls, at an approximate 

cost of $10,510 per day, or approximately $3,836,150 per year. Add our inter 
national operation, and the time-engine overhaul cost figure reaches approximate sly 
$5 million annually 

You have already been bulletined on the necessity for accurate reporting of 
on and off times. Your reported times are the records upon which the company 
computes the time for engine overhaul. The 2 or 3 minutes given to some agent 
to improve a station’s performance record was costly, unrealistic, ana in the end 
deterimental to all concerned. 

We currently schedule an average of 510 landings per day, of which approxi- 
mately one-half are 4-engine airplanes. This totals approximately 1,530 engine- 
landings per day. Money wasted per year on engine overhaul: approximately 
$65,000. 

Why fly from MKC to CHI at 8,000 feet when 14,000 feet may get you there 
10 or 15 minutes sooner? Why operate from CHI to LAX via DEN when an 
operation via MKC-ABQ may result in less headwind and a 30-minute arrival? 
These are just hypothetical examples—the principles are applicable to almost 
every flight and every route. 

It may interest you to know that TWA’s Flight 90, LAX-IDL, in the week 
ending January 17, arrived at IDL on 4 of the 7 days ahead of a competitor with 
an identical departure from LA.X; and that on 3 of those 4 days, we had a faster 
running time than the competitive flight. This didn’t just happen; it resulted 
from proper preplanning—the consideration of routes, altitudes and weather to 
predetermine how to get there the “‘fustest with the mostest.’”’ A record such 
as the preceding is a tribute to the flight crews, dispatch, meterology, and station 
personnel. Similar timesavings can be accomplished on all flights. 

Plan your flight accurately. A sloppy flight plan gives an inaccurate estimate 
of arrival. You may get halfway to your destination, discover you are going to 
arrive late, and then even additional horsepower won't make it. Plan your 
flight, where practicable, to arrive at least 10 percent ahead of time. If the 
original plan falls short, look for a better altitude, a more favorable route, or plan 
additional horsepower if within allowable range. 

A flight plan is of no more value than the accuracy of the planning. Recent 
checks of a number of flight plans indicate an increa sing tendency toward careless- 
ness. This is inexcusable. The most complicated of plans can be prepared in 
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15 to 20 minutes. One recent 6:40 flight plan which was checked turned out to 
be 7:36. The following errors were noted 

1) Use of shortest mileage instead of correct mileage for the route flown. 
Fstimated TAS for two exceptionally long segments instead of correctly 
using the power chart. 


9 













\veraged winds and courses over two sectors, both of which were too long 
to vield representative values. 

t) Gave no consideration to probable takeoff weight, assuming a weight 
which was more than 11,000 pounds under the actual, and failed to compute 
periodic weight reductions and subsequent increases of air speed. 

(5) Operated one segment at an altitude different than planned. 

(6) Finally, after takeoff, made a 1:10 error in the addition of flight plan time 
to TO time, and gave an ETA 1:10 too early on his own plan. 

This flight actually operated within 9 minutes of a preperly recomputed plan. 
Although this case is one of the more obvious examples, rechecks almost invari- 
bly disclose to a degree errors of a similar nature and the accurately computed 
plans are almost always very near actual flight time 

Finally, when winds are exceptionally favorable, go on in. This concept repre- 
sents a reversal of our original policy, but it is obvious that we can achieve better 
on-time and through-station performance, as well as substantial cash savings, 
by getting the airplane and its passengers to their destination in the least possible 
time consistent with safetv and comfort However, good judgment should be 
exercised in the planning of exceptionally early arrivals at high-density stations 
such as CHI or LGA, where ramp and gate space is often at a premium during 












certain periods of the day. A message to the station at midpoint should serve 
to determine whether a planned early arrival would cause undue congestion and 
delay. Your cooperation will be appreciated in this effert to reduce costs and 


improve performance. Remember, we all profit when the competitive and finan- 
cial condition of the company is good 





Pau. S. FrREDERICKSON, 
Director of Flight Operations. 
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ADMINISTRATION BurLpING, FairFaAx AIRPORT, 


Kansas City, Kans. 














Mr. J. D. Nicnowas, 
Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y 

Dear Srr: Trans-World Airlines has presented an application to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for approval of routes between Rome and Cairo via 
Athens and Sitia, and between Rome-Lydda via Athens without requirement for 
a flight navigator as a crew member. 

Any comments from your organization on the cperation of these routes as 
proposed is welcome, and will be considered in connection with future action 
taken. 

It will be appreciated if your reply can reach our office by March 1. 

Sincerely yours, 












a= xa 
Tr. Eexrs, 
Chief Adviser, Kansas City, International District Office. 


(Undated, received February 13, 1954. 
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Carro via RCA. 
Lt. O. L. Ericson, 


106 Woodfield, N. J..: 


Council 63 resolved that the operating crew complement should not be changed 
until there is a reliable beacon of sufficient strength on Sitea Catanzaro, western 
Crete plus improvement of navigational airborne equipment R/T ground facili- 
ties and R/T airborne equipment 
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Arr Line Pitots Association, 
Westwood, NV. J . Feb sary 16, 194 
Mr. Tep Ecxts, 
Chief Adviser, International District Office, 


Civil Aeronautics Administration, Kansas City, Mo 


Dear Mr. Ecxts: The pilot group of TWA’s International Division has re- 
cently reaffirmed their firm stand of last October on the question of reduction 
of crew complement on the Rome-Cairo and Rome-Lydda sections of the rout 

Briefly, we do not feel that there are sufficient ground radio navigational a 
of any quality on these routes to permit operation wi + navienters. "The 
airborne radio equipment that we have, both R/T and navigationallyv, we feel 
leaves a great deal to be desired his the difficulty of obtaining 
and forecasts when airborne and we feel that a 
combination is being hatched, wl : 
| 


cussea 


Wi have indicated to 
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flown in safety it educed crew compl 

Our preliminary debriefing r« ports do not support compan claims 

uropean and Mediterranean radio aids can reliably and accurately deter 
navigational fix. 

Just as soon as our debriefing reports can be analyzed and conclusions drawn 
therefrom, we will forward to your office a copy of the report and substantiating 
data for your evaluation. 

Due to the seriousness, extent, and effect upon our membership of this proposal 
by the company, we cannct, upon receipt of your letter on February 13, conclude 
our report by March L to meet your request. 

We urge and request that vour office cooperate in allowing us sufficient time 
to submit our report before arriving at any decision, 

Very truly yours, 
: Joun D. Nicuonas, President, 
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Arr Line NaAviGatTors ASSOCIATION, 
Locat 520, Transport Workers Union or America, CIO, 
Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y., March 25, 1954. 


Hon. HarLeEy KILGorge, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator KitGore: The enclosed information is submitted for your use 
It has direct bearing on the use of CAB subsidy money as an instrument to threaten 
unions and labor. 

We hope that you may find this useful in your committee hearings concerning 
appropriations for the CAB and the CAA. 

If we can be of any further assistance in this matter, do not hesitate to ask us. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun D. Nicno.uas, President. 


Arr LINE NAVIGATORS ASSOCIATION, 
Loca. 520, TRANSPORT WorRKERS UNION or AmeEriIcA, CIO, 
Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y., March 25, 1954. 
Senator HarRLEyY M. KILGore, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Kiicore: Our organization, composed of navigators in the 
employ of Trans-World Airlines, and our parent union representing 15,000 airline 
workers, respectfully wish to express their appreciation for the excellent work that 
you and your committee are doing in connection with the investigation of airline 
subsidies in H. R. 8067. 

The enclosures are being brought to your attention since they are quite pertinent 
to the operation of Trans-World Airlines’ international air routes and the sub- 
sidies therefor. 

Part I contains a report regarding the uneconomical operations of TWA flights 
960 and 961. The obvious conclusions to be drawn from this report: It is costing 
the taxpayers $93,455.44 per year; the cost is the result of the whims of certain 
individuals in management. 

Part I of this report also contains a copy of the resolution adopted by the master 
executive council of the Air Line Pilots Association, AFL, dated July 22, 1953, 
expressing their disapproval (for reasons of safety) of flying this route without 
navigators. The master executive council represents all of the pilots employed 
by TWA (international and domestic 

Part II contains letters and exhibits relative to the application of TWA for the 
removal of navigators in the Mediterranean and European areas. Part IT also 
contains a copy of a letter from the Air Line Pilots Association dated June 24, 
1953, expressing their disapproval (for reasons of safety) regarding the removal 
of navigators over portions of the European routes. 

The substance of the data contained in part II shows that here again the com- 
pany is conducting an uneconomical operation costing the taxpayers $7,607.50 
per week. (See letter to Mr. Damon; appendix A-2.) 

TWA proposes a further change in their methods of operation as contained in 
their application to the CAA for the removal of navigators on the Mediterranean 
route. (Letter from CAA, undated, received by the union on February 13, 1954; 
appendix B-2.) They request this proposed operation, also without navigators, 
despite the disapproval of the Air Line Pilots Association (Council 24), as ex- 
pressed in their letter dated February 16, 1954, and the cablegram from Council 
63, Air Line Pilots Association, Cairo. 

In addition to the uneconomical operation (longer en route time) it is our 
definite understanding that the cost of installing beacons, airways, CAA missions 
to supervise these installations, and the foreign stationing of CAA personnel, all 
come out of the CAA budget. A further portion comes from point 4 budget and 
the budget for ICAO, the greater portion of which is paid for by the United States. 

The company has stated in their letter dated July 8, 1953 (appendix C-2), that 
they are required to fly these routes because the French and Swiss Governments 
have established airways and they are required to fly only on these routes. How- 
ever, this is contradicted by TWA Bulletin No. 53-17, October 5, 1953, signed by) 
Mr. C. R. Springer, manager of flying, International; and a letter from the Swiss 
CAA dated August 10, 1953; a letter from the French CAA dated November 4, 
1953; and a letter from Syndicat National Des Officers de |’ Aviation Merchande 
(Air France) dated August 3, 1953. (See appendix D-2). 

It seems to us that our United States taxes (as contained in these subsidy 
appropriations) are being wasted on overseas installations. In other words, the 
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savings realized by the retention of navigators (i. e., shorter en route time; reduced 
maintenance of planes and shorter turnarounds) will result in less subsidy costs, 
as represented by expenditures of TWA in navigator salaries, than the cost of 
longer, zigzag routes, and the installation of beacons and airways. (Letter to 
Mr. Damon, dated June 24, 1953; see appendix A-2). 

We know of no foreign countries who are maintaining their CAA personnel in 
the United States in order to install and maintain beacons and radio-navigation 
aids within the United States. It is quite possible, furthermore, that at some 
future date these foreign countries could assess the United States airlines for 
“user’’ charges to cover operational costs of these beacons and airways. 

We know that Congress, as evidenced by some of its Members’ remarks in the 
Congressional Record, is interested in the facts that United States funds are 
being made available to build roads in Kurope, whereas United States representa- 
tives cannot secure tax funds to build roads in their own States and congressional 
districts. It seems to us that the expenditures of the CAA in Europe fall into 
the same category. 

Newspapers tell us that the present administration is economy-minded. We 
hope that the items submitted herewith will enable the administration to reduce 
the taxes. 

In passing, it may be noted that from a security standpoint and defense of 
Europe, in the event of war, these costly radio installations would be blacked out 
to prevent their use by the enemy. Further, many of TWA routes parallel the 
borders of Iron Curtain countries. A slight navigational mistake which could be 
caused by such intangible things as compass deviation, faulty weather forecasts, 
or human navigational error, could well result in the loss of a United States civil 
aircraft behind the Iron Curtain. 

Since safety of the traveling public may be an issue before this committee, it 
is worth noting that the captains and pilots in command of the airplane, who are 
responsible for the safety of the traveling public, are emphatic in their letters 
dated June 24, 1953, July 22, 1953, February 16, 1954, in expressing their dis- 
approval (for reasons of safety) of the elimination of navigators on these routes 

We are extremely grateful to you and the other distinguished members of 
your committee for their careful scrutiny of these sppropriations and subsidy 
payments. So far, the only cuts in the CAA budget that we have noticed is that 
airmen will hereafter be required to pay for their flight certificates, and the 
number of safety-enforcement inspectors assigned to airlines has been reduced. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun D. Nicuouas, President. 


DECISION ON MANAGEMENT SURVEY RECOMMENDATION 


Senator McCarran. When the management survey is finished, 
who will have the final decision as to whether any changes will be 
made in CAA? You, or Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Ler. | believe it will be the Secretary of Commerce, Senator 
McCarran. 

Senator McCarran. What part will you play in it? You are the 
head of CAA, 

Mr. Worrny. Senator, may | answer? 

Senator McCarran. Can’t he answer that question? 

Mr. Lee is competent to answer that question. 

Mr. Ler. I would expect that we would comment and make our 
suggestions with regard to the advisability of putting the recommenda- 
tions when they are made into effect, and the whole aspect of the 
efficiency and economy of any recommendations which are made 

Senator McCarran. You have had a wide experience in this pro- 
ceeding, and I think vou have the confidence of a great many people 
who are interested in this line of transportation. Is the study going 
to be handed to you for your adoption? Will vou have any discretion 
as to whether or not vou will adopt it? 

Mr. Worrny. Senator, I think I am perhaps in a better position to 
answer that question than Mr. Lee 
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Senator McCarran. All right. You seem to be anxious to answer 
all questions, so we will go ahead. 

Mr. Worruy. It happens that this particular thing, Senator, is 
part of my responsibility. 

I assure you that any report submitted by this management engi- 
neering firm will not be delivered to Mr. Lee with instructions to 
install it forthwith. Any action taken on the basis of the recom- 
mendations of this survey will be based on joint consideration as 
between the Office of the Secretary and the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. 

Senator McCarran. When you say “joint,’’ what do you mean 
exactly? Joint as between whom? 

Mr. Worrny. It will be Mr. Murray, myself, and Mr. Lee, and 
the re pective meé mbers of our staffs who have competence in the 

ivolved 


a 


Senator McCarran. All nicht 

Chairman BripGes. Mrs. Smith, any question 

We will go on to an item on the establishment of air navigation 
c oa I 
LCi 1Cs 


Arm NAVIGATION Factuiti 


Chairman Bripegrs. At this point I will insert the justification data. 


The justification ret rred Lo follows 


' r Arr } ON Facruirr: 
\ J , , 
| g 
! 
| 
R 
. Differ 
de 
4 0 or 
at imat ? 
ial faciliti $3, 707, 800 |4-$3, 707, 800 
Interme t ling field 86, O00 +86, 000 
T SS), OFF + S50, 000 
Ac! iu unication Statior 159, 100 +159, 100 
Hou u ‘ ind ¢llaneous 166, 500 166, 500 
Gl re ilrements 5, 000, 000 +5, 000, 000 4-5, 000, 000 


lot ‘ imate of appropriation, 1955 5, 000, 000 
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Summary of requirements by activities 


Number 


of units | Amount 
A. Air navigation electronic and visual facilith 
1, Establish very high frequency omniranges 21 $2, 681, 100 
2. Relocate very high frequency omniranges 12 21. 300 
3. Provide improved identification keyer mechanisms 675 112, 000 
4. Establish high-intensity approach lights (Greater Pittsburgh Airport l 274, 400 
Perform initial flight checking of facilities 119. 000 
Total, air navigation electronic and visual faciliti« } 3, 707, 800 
B. Intermediate landing fields: 1, Bealcoat and repair runway (Annette Island, 
Alaska l 86, 000 
Total, intermediate landing flelds 86. 000 
C. Air traffic control towers and center 
1. Relocate air traffic contro] towers 2 195, 400 
2. Establish remote air traffic control radio transmitter and receiver 
facilities ~ 332, 000 
3. Consolidation of operating positions, Washington National Airport 
Control Center l 49, 400 
4. Relocate combined communications stations and contro! tower facility, 
(Chattanooga, Tenn.) 1 | 27, 700 
5. Resite and lower airport surveillance radar antennas 3 | 163, 500 
6. Establish radar control room (Newark, N. J 1} 24, 300 
7. Relocate and combine communications station, control tower and 
center (San Juan, P. R.) 1 BR, 300 
Total, air traffic control towers and center 880, 600 
DD, Aeronautical communications station 1. Consolidate Anchorage, Alaska, 
overseas-foreign aeronautical communications station transmitting facility l 159, 100 
Total, aeronautical communications station 150, 100 
E. Housing, utilities, and miscellaneous: 1, Emergency repair ; 166, 500 
lotal, housing, utilities, and miscellaneou 166, 500 
Grand total, establishment of air navigation facilities », 000. 000 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Chairman Bripces. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$5 million, which compares to last year’s appropriation of $7 million. 

I notice, Mr. Lee, that you are requesting $3,707,800 for air- 
navigation electronic and visual facilities. How does that compare 
with this year’s figure? And will you give us just a brief comment 
about the justification for this appropriation? 


FUNDS FOR HIGH FREQUENCY OMNIDIRECTIONAL RANGES 


Mr. Ler. The total we are requesting for establishment of air- 
navigation facilities this year is $5 million, as compared with $7 
million in fiscal year 1954. The largest single item, as you pointed 
out, Mr. Chairman, is for air-navigation electronic and visual facilities, 
and within that item the principal amount is $2,681,000 for 24 very 
high frequency omnidirectional ranges, which are aimed at aiding 
the handling of traffic in congested areas and expediting traffic along 
certain heavily traveled routes and filling certain gaps in our airways 
system. This we feel is a very minimum estimate to take care of 
the growth of air traffic and the changes which are necessary with 
the de ‘velopment of airports and other ground facilities. 

We have certain changes which come up every year, I might say, 
involving the building of new terminal buildings, which require the 
moving of our control towers from an old structure to a new structure, 


45431—54—-pt. 1———-35 
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RELOCATION OF CONTROL TOWERS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


In fiseal 1955, we have to move the towers at Philadelphia and 
Pittsubrgh and we have certain changes that involve new runways 
and the relocation of the ee landing system, and so forth, 
which we have to do every yea 

As I say, the major item ei is the very high frequency omni- 
directional range, which is necessary to keep our system up with the 
growth of traffic. 

Chairman Bripces. Your agency is in the process of discontinuing 
some low-frequency radio ranges. The program of discontinuing 
facilities and services, particularly low-frequency ranges, standby 
electric generators, and communications stations, has caused the com- 
mittee to receive numerous communications protesting the CAA’s 
actions. 

Since you have prepared your budget and have studied the problem, 
you have indicated some of these services and facilities would be 
retained. 

Now, will you explain the agency’s action? 

Mr. Lex. Mr. Chairman, we have four major categories of discon- 
tinuance of facilities and services by the CAA. I would like te men- 
tion two outside of the continental United States first. 


TRANSFER OF BALBOA OVERSEAS STATION TO PANAMA CANAL 


One is the problem of the transfer of the Balboa overseas and foreign 
airways communication station to the Panama Canal, involving an 
annual expenditure of $813,379, and our negotiations have been 
underway with the Panama Canal Company. I cannot assure this 
committee that they will be successful. 


TRANSFER OF GUAM STATION TO NAVY 


Secondly, we have the problem of the transfer of the Guam station 
to the Navy. That represents an annual cost of $634,000, approxi- 
mately, and our negotiations there are still underway, and again I am 
not sure that they will be successful. 


REDUCTION IN LOW-MEDIUM FREQUENCY RANGES 


Domestically, to return to the major part of your question, Mr. 
Chairmen, we have in the budget an item of reducing the number of 
low-medium-frequency ranges by the number of 85, and the number 
of communication stations by 41. Now, on the low-medium-frequency 
radio ranges, we have been able to plan definitely on the discontinuance 
of only 30. They have been processed through the regional airspace 
subcommittees, and we have obtained agreement on the discontinuance 
of 30. That does leave 55 on which we have not been able to reach 
agreement in the regional airspace subcommittees. 


DISCONTINUATION OF COMMUNICATIONS STATIONS 
Mr. Chairman, in further reference to the communications stations 


the interstate aeronautical communication stations scheduled for 
discontinuance numbered 41. We have discontinued 7 already, and 
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there is 1 scheduled for discontinuance on June 30, which leaves 33 
still in operation, of those 41. 


FURTHER COMMENTS ON BALBOA STATION TRANSFER TO PANAMA CANAI 


Senator E.tenpgr. Mr. Lee, should you decide to transfer your 
facilities to the Panama Canal, are we to understand that you will get 
out of that area entirely? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Would the Canal Company carry on the same 
facility as you have been carrving on in the past? 

Mr. Len. Essentially, if the arrangements could be completed; 
although I cannot give any assurance to this committee that they will 
be completed. There have been some problems which have arisen 
regarding the transfer of these facilities which have not been solved 
yet. 

Senator ELnenper. How much of an additional burden would that 
place on the Canal Company? 

Mr. Ler. The Canal Company, we would assume, would institute 
additional-user charges for the services which they render, and make 
this a pay-as-vou-go proposition, if possible. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Do you think it could be made a self-sustaining 
proposition? 

Mr. Les. Well, there is some question about that, Senator, about 
making it self-sustaining at the present time. It would be eventually, 
after a period of time and growth of traffic, but there is a question 
about it at the present time. 

Senator ELLeNpgER. Thank you. 


COMMENTS ON LOW-FREQUENCY VERSUS HIGH-FREQUENCY FACILITIES 


Senator Kitgore. Are these low-frequency stations being replaced 
with high frequency? What is the purpose of this continuing oppo- 
sition to it? Just a question of cost? Or lack of need? 

Mr. Ler. The purpose, Senator Kilgore, is to eliminate certain 
facilities where there are available very-high-frequency facilities at the 
present time. | might make it clear that under the present limita- 
tions we are only assuring the provision of the facilities which are 
necessary for instrument flight; and due to the line of sight character- 
istics of our new facilities, however, where navigable aid is provided 
in instrument flight altitude, it may not be available at the lower 
flight altitudes flown by planes on what we call VFR flight or visual 
flight rules in contact with the ground. 

We have assured ourselves in all cases that instrument flight 
navigational guidance is available. 

Senator Kriucore. Is very high frequency more efficient than the 
low frequency? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. In many ways itis. The facility that we have 
provides guidance through 360 degrees around the station, and the 
signals are available even under conditions of very heavy static 

Chairman Bripees. Mrs. Smith? Senator McCarran? 

Senator McCarran. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman 
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TECHNICAL DEVELOPEMNT AND EVALUATION 


Chairman Bripaxs. The next item is the technical development 
and evaluation, and the budget estimate is $700,000, which is $50,000 
below this year’s allowance. 

At this point I will insert the justification data filed in support of 
the item. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMBNT AND EVALUATION 


Summary of requirements 
Appropriation, 1954 aes . ’ $750, 000 


Base for 1955 , - ' ss “ 750, 000 
Net difference, 1955 over 1954 


Requirements 


| 
Difference, 
— ———|increase (+) 


1954 1955 | 
| 
| 
| 


By activity rease 
estimate estimate crease (—) 


Developmental and evaluation projects 382, 943 $381, 271 | ~$1, 672 


Service divisions 
(a) Flight operations 25, 478 17, 672 —7, 807 
(>) Engineering shops 223, 6§ 202, 157 | —21, 537 
Administration 7, 884 98, 900 —18, 984 


Gross requirements. . . ‘i - 750, 700, 000 —50, 000 —50, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955_.. . . . conus — 700, 000 


Summary of requirements 
Developmental projects: 
(a) Aircraft division projects: 

(1) Development of fire protection for aircraft powered 1955 

by reciprocating engines $57, 408 
(2) Development of crash-resistant fuel tanks__- -- . 54, 675 
(3) Development of cockpit visibility standards__..... 26, 899 
(4) Fire testing of equipment and materials 27, 993 
(5) Development of external aircraft lighting standards - 17, 015 


Total, aircraft division projects 5 has 183, 990 


(b) Electronics division projects: 

(1) Inservice improvement of very high frequency 
omnirange - - - - 77, 700 

(2) Inservice improvement of distance measuring e quip- 
ment 36, 172 

(3) Inservice improvement of instrument landing Sys- 
tem 37, 671 

(4) Standardization of very high frequency airborne 
receivers__-. - asa ap saweer || Mane 


Total, electronics division projects - - - .-.2--. 168, 653 
(c) Evaluation division projects: (1) Study of prese nt air traffic 
control problems - - - . Pt accatotniines canes 628 


Total, developmental projects__- Kea! Soe 381, 271 
2. Service divisions: 
(a) Flight operations ip laine wae cece bc im ESS 
(b) Engineering shops : : . 202, 157 
3. Administration — — —-—-- : 7 ‘ : . 98, 900 


Total requirements . ‘i hee 700, 000 
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151, 000 


00, 000 
700, 000 


d obligations 


~ 
~ 
~ 
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gy 


gations 


Total ob! 
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Summary of requirement by object 


Increase 
(+) or de 
crease (—) 


Estimate, | Estimate, 


OK 
1955 1954 1955 


Personal service $867 $507, 362 $549, 000 $48, 362 


OTHER ¢ 
l'ravel 
l'ransportation of thing 
Communication sery 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and re luctior 
Other contractua 


+200 
190 
331 
2, 002 
035 
7,« , 670 
Supplies and 1 1 16, 82 7 36 , 21 
Equipment 2 5, { 7, 60 2, 100 
laxes and essment 55 % 21 


Total, other objects 267, 287 2, 6: 151, 000 1, 638 


lotal requirements 57$ 750, 000 700, 000 50, 000 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SAFETY AND AIRWAY FUNCTIONS 


Chairman Bripces. Would you give us a brief explanation of that, 
Mr. Ler? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, Mr. Chairman. This is $50,000, or 6.7 percent 
below our 1954 appropriation. The functions which the center carries 
out have been reduced in the past couple of years by the elimination 
of the airport functions, and we are concentrating on the safety and 
airways functions. 

In safety, we are principally concerned with the reduction of the 
fire hazard, both in engines and after crash, and the reduction of the 
possibility of midair collisions, through improved external lighting 
and cockpit visibility 

We had a lot to do with the adoption of the new high-intensity 
rotating red beacon lights which are on aircraft, which the members 
of this committee may have seen. We feel that that is a great step 
forward in reducing the possibility of midair collision. 

In Federal airways, we are continually working to improve the 
aids which we have. The very high frequency omnidirectional range 
is being improved continuously both in accuracy and in its reliability. 
Distance measuring equipment is being improved as to its accuracy 
and, again, reliability, and we are working on the instrument landing 
system to improve the glide path antenna and the localizer. 

We also have a simulating program, in which we can simulate traffic 
control problems any place in this country or elsewhere, and we can 
anticipate the need for the location of radio aids through this simula- 
tion technique. 


NO DUPLICATION OF WORK BY CAA AND NACA 


There has been some question in the past, Mr. Chairman, as to the 
relationship between the work that we are doing at Indianapolis and 
that which is conducted by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics and the Department of Defense. And I have letters here 
which we have received from those agencies, which show that they 
have reviewed our programs and that there is no duplication at the 
present time. 

Senator McCarran. From whom are those letters, Mr. Lee? 
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Mr. Lex. The principal letters are from Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, 
Director of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, that 
letter being dated December 4, 1953; and from Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Donald A. Quarles, dated November 30, 1953. 

We also have letters from the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
dated November 19, 1953; from the commander of the Wright Air 
Development Center, dated November 9, 1953. That is all. 

Senator McCarran. As I understand it, those are commendatory 
of your action? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir; they indicate that there is no overlapping or 
duplication between the activities of those agencies and our own, sir. 

Chairman Bripces. Are there any further questions? 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


NATIONAL ApvisoRY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 4, 1958 
Hon. F. B. Ler, 
Administrator of Civit Aeronautics, 
Washington 25, D. C 


Dear MR. Lee: This is in reply to your letter of November 20, 1953, concern- 
ing our mutual desire to avoid duplication of effort between the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics with re 
spect to research, aevelopment, and evaluation of air navigation facilities and 
devices or components used in aircraft to increase safety. The list of projects for 
the 1955 fiscal year program at the CAA Technical Development and Evaluation 
Center has been reviewed and the only area in which there is any similarity to 
NACA programs is in the fire protection of aircraft 

The NACA Subcommittee on Aircraft Fire Prevention met at the CAA Indian- 
apolis Center on February 4 and 5, 1953, and reviewed an outline of the studies 
planned or under way at NACA and at the CAA Center. On the basis of the in- 
formation obtained from this review, and from the list of projects submitted with 
your letter of November 20, 1953, there is no duplication between proposed NACA 
efforts in this field and the proposed CAA projects 

Sincerely yours, 
Hueu L. Drypen, Director 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington 25, D. C., November 30, 1958. 
Mr. F. B. Les, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, Department of Commerce, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ler: Your letter of November 2 has been received by this office, 
and the Technical Development and Evaluation Center program for fiscal year 
1955 has been compared with the related military program to determine if any 
unwarranted duplication exists. From this survey it has been concluded that, 
although military research and development effort is in progress in the general areas 
covered by the Technical Development and Evaluation Center program, such 
effort is directed toward different objectives and is substantially different. 

As you are aware, certain portions of the Technical Development and Evalua- 
tion Center program are coordinated with the military departments and there is 
joint funding. In the other portions of your program, continuing liaison is 
effected between the military departments and Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Sincerely yours, 
DonaLp A. QUARLES. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BuREAU OF AERONAUTICS, 
Washington 25, D. C., November 19, 1958. 
Mr. D. M. Srvart, 
Director, Technical Development and Evaluation Center, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Indianapolis 21, Ind. 


Dear Mr. Sruart: Reference is made to a telephone conversation between 
your Mr. A. L. Morse and Comdr. R. A. Weatherup and Mr. A. V. Stamm of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics on November 5, 1953. A request was made indicating 
your desire to have an expression by the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
regarding any possible duplication of work in connection with the programs 
enumerated below and to indicate the need for the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion to continue with these investigations and developments. 

I am pleased to have an opportunity to express my appreciation for the accom- 
plishments of the CAA Technical Development and Evaluation Center in connec- 
tion with the joint BuAer-CAA-USAF aircraft fire protection program which was 
instituted at the close of World War II in a continuing basis. I believe that the 
Aireraft Fire Protection Handbook, NAVAER OO-105E-501 which summarizes 
the work of this joint program is an important device in filling the gap between 
derivation of this specialized knowledge and its application. It appears desirable 
that your organization provide revised data sheets for this publication on an 
annual basis. Your cooperation with the Navy and several of its airframe 
contractors in connection with investigations, development, and design of air- 
craft high rate discharge fire extinguishing systems along with our introduction 
of the nontoxic agent bromotrifluromethane have led to important contributions 
to aviation safety at appreciable weight savings. 

I am equally interested in several other aviation programs which your activity 
is pursuing in cooperation with the Navy and which are of interest to commercial 
aviation. These developments relate to crash-resistant fuel tanks, aircraft 
lighting, and cockpit visibility. These programs as well as the aircraft fire pro- 
tection program will continue to be supported insofar as budgetary considerations 
permit. There is no duplication of effort in connection with these programs; 
further, it is believed that your facilities are unique for these investigations and 
that this work could not be carried on elsewhere at comparable costs. 

Sincerely yours, 
i A. Soucek, 
Rear Admiral, USN, 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 


Wricut Arr DeveELOPMENT CENTER, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, November 9, 1958. 
Mr. Donatp M. Srvuart, 
Director, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Technical Development and Evaluation Center, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Mr. Stuart: We recently completed a review of our development pro- 
grams which are supported by your center. During this review it became apparent 
that our laboratories have the highess regard for the test and evaluation work 
being performed by your center in the following important areas: 

Aircraft fire protection (reciprocating engine and gas-turbine power-plant 
installations 

Crash-resistant fuel tanks 

Fire test of equipment and materials 

Cockpit visibility standards 

External aircraft lighting standards 

Airport marking and lighting equipment 

Our plans for continuing these necessary development programs are predicated 
upon further utilization of the unique testing facilities and experienced test 
personnel at vour center in Indianapolis. Inasmuch as the Air Force has no 
equivalent facilities, it is reauested that this center be advised as to the continued 
availability of your facilities and personnel to carry out this work under the 
present arrangements 

We should like to take this opportunity to express our appreciation also for 
the splendid cooperation of your personnel in other areas of work, not necessarily 
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covered by formal programs, whereby this center benefits from close liaison 
with your center. 
Sincerely, 
M. C. DEMLER, 
Colonel, USAF, 


C'ommander 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., November 2, 1958 
Hon. Donaup A. QUARLEs, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Deve opment), 
Washington, re ee 

Dear Mr. Quarues: In the interest of overall economy and, specifically, to 
avoid duplication of effort between this Administration and the Department of 
Defense in the field of aviation, your views are requested with regard to work 
planned for our Technical Development and Evaluation Center at Indianapolis, 
Ind., in fiseal year 1955. 

To facilitate comparing our programs wiih those of vour department, there 
is attached a list of projects planned for the coming year. You will note that 
activities involving fire test and protection have received support from the 
military services. In the field of air navigaiion aids, our work is devoted to 
making improvements in the equipments now in common military/civil use on 
the Federal airways svstem. For projects of this nature, we are requesting 
$800,000, including activities involving civil air regulations and safety of civil 
aviation. 

More detailed information can be made available to your office, should you so 
desire, or a representative of this agency could discuss the matter in terms of 
more specifics, our objective being to assure that every reasonable measure has 
been taken to avoid waste and prevent duplication. 

Your attention to this issue and an early receipt of your views will be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely vours, 


idministrator of Civil Aeronautics. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF PuBLic ArRPoRTs, TERRITORY OF 
ALASKA 


Chairman Bripars. Next we will take up the maintenance and 
operation of the public airports in the Territory of Alaska. 

The House allowed $550,000. This is a cut of $100,000 below the 
estimate. 

I will insert the amendment requested and the justification data at 
this point in the record. 

(The data referred to follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF PuBLIC ArRportTs, TERRITORY OF ALASKA 
(House bill, p. 29) 


(House hearing, p. 248) 
Estimate $650, 000 
1954 act 7 500, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $100,000 in the estimate) . 650, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: Page 29, line 6, strike 
out $550,000” and insert ‘‘$650,000” the estimate, or an increase of $100,000. 
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EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(P. 12) 


The bill authorizes $550,000 for maintenance and operation of airport facilities 
at Anchorage and Fairbanks, Alaska. The amount allowed is a reduction of 
$100,000 in the budget estimate and is an increase of $50,000 over the amount 
appropriated for the present fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The reduction by the House of $100,000 denies funds needed to place the An- 
chorage and Fairbanks airports in their first full year of operation and to meet 
the Government’s commitments with contractors utilizing the airport facilities, 
involving adequate police and fire protection. The increase requested for fiscal 
year 1955 covers operation of terminal buildings at these airports for a full year, 
as contrasted with part-yvear operation during 1954; i. e., 9 months’ operation of 
the terminal building at Anchorage, and 4 months of the terminal building at 
Fairbanks. 

As indicated to the committee in our letter of July 6, 1953, we are already 
requiring air carriers using the airport facilities to finance certain utility costs, 
so as to reduce the level of the appropriation to bare essentials. This procedure 
complicates reporting the true cost of operating the airports, and it is in the 
Government’s interest to meet essential operating costs by direct appropriation, 
thereby permitting revenues from the facilities to be returned to the Treasury. 
In estimating for a satisfactory operation of these airports with an appropriation 
of $650,000, it had been planned to obtain the equivalent of $75,000 in possible 
revenues through having airport users meet utility charges, but to expand this 
practice beyond the area of utilities would involve use of revenues in a manner 
that has not been authorized. 

To operate the Anchorage and Fairbanks airports for the full fiscal year 1955 
will require $25,000 more than the House allowance and the provision of adequate 
police and fire protection will require an additional $75,000. For these purposes, 
restoration of $100,000, the full amount of the budget estimate, is requested. 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1954 $500, 000 
Deduct: Nonrecurrin temporary employment —3, 108 


Base for 1955 496, 892 
Net difference, 1955 195 


Requirements Difference, 


increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (—) 


wtivity 
1954 | 1955 
adjusted | estimate 


Administration $41, 840 | $41, 840 
Anchorage airport 254, 957 336, 108 +$81, 151 
Fairbanks airport 200, 095 272, 052 +71, 957 


Gross requirements 496, 892 650, 000 +153,108 -+-153,108 


Total estimate of appropri ‘ 650, 000 
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Comparative summary of application of House reduction by activity 


1955 Comparison of House bill v 
1954 appro- a 
priations 


. 054 ¢ - 
Estimates House allow 1954 appropri 
Activity 


anct ation 


linn " oe >osi- 
Posi Amount Amount Posi Amount Posi 


d I 
tions ; tions tions Amount 


Administration 5 | $41,840 5 | $41,840 5 | $41, 840 
Anchorage 31 | 254, 957 1 $36, 108 31 | 283,108 +-$28 151 
Fairbanks : 200, 095 33 | 272,052 24 | 225,052 


272 2 +24, 957 


Subtotal 496, 892 ¢ 650, 000 60 550, 000 +53, 108 
Adjustments +3, 108 


3, 108 


Total F 500, 000 7g 650, 000 60 550, 000 +50, OOO { 000 


Summary of estimated ob gations 


Actual, 1953 (adjusted Estimate 1954 


Aver Aver 

Posi gt 

tions | num 
ber 


Posi- Ze 
tlons num 
ber 


Personal services 
Permanent 3 $289, 339 $326, 292 
Other { 7 10, 362 5 d 10, 000 


rotal 


336, 2902 
Other objects 


160, 600 


Total obli 196, 892 5 Oot 


Summary of requirements by objec ts 


1954 estimate 


1953 actual (adiusted 


1955 estimate 


OBJECT 
Personal service $299, 701 $336, 292 400 


OTHER OBJECTS 
Travel 1, 966 < 3, 430 
Transportation of things 5, 831 194 
Communication services 1, 890 : 3, 931 
Rents and utility services 13, 672 28, 57 28, 570 
Other contractual services 11, 334 
Supplies and materials 56, 271 
Equipment 32, 427 
Taxes and assessments 1, 737 


, 700 
5,115 
, 210 
, 450 


lotal other objects 125, 128 600 


rotal requirements 424, 829 000 


Chairman Brinces. I understand the Department asked that this 
amount be restored. Will you explain your reasons for requesting 
the restoration, Mr. Lee. 

Senator Smita. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Lee wanted these 
letters in the record. 

Chairman Bripges. Fine. They will be made a part of the record. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Mr. Ler. Mr. Chatrman, we have requested the restoration of 
$100,000 under the appropriation headed ‘Maintenance and Opera- 
tion of Publie Airports, Territory of Alaska.’’ These airports, as 
this committee knows, are the civil airports at Fairbanks and 
Anchorage, which were built to remove the civil traffic from Ladd 
and Elmendorf Fields at those two locations. These airports are 
operated by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and we have 
requested the necessary funds to meet our operating expenses. 

The receipts from the operation of these airports are credited to 
the Treasury under miscellaneous receipts. 

I might point out that even the sum of $650,000, which we requested, 
does not meet the full cost of operating the airports. This was pointed 
out in a letter to this committee on July 6, 1953, which indicated that 
the tenants are paying direct costs of utilities there at the present 
time in the extent of $75,000 a vear. 

These $75,000 are not available to the Government of the United 
States. 

The $100,000 which we have requested is required partly for police 
and fire protection at the airports. There is $75,000 required for that 
purpose and $25,000 for general operating expenses. 

We feel that this $100,000 is the minimum requirement for efficient 
operation of the airports during the coming fiscal year 


FIRE AND POLICE PROTECTION 


Chairman Bripces. Mr. Underwood, of the staff, here, raises a 
point on fire and polic e protection. 

Do you want to raise that question, please? 

Mr. Unprerwoop. I would like to, on behalf of the Senator, ask the 
question if the amount requested for fire and police protection included 
a 24-hour watch at both airports, and is that the portion denied by 
the House? 

Mr. Basniaur. It isn’t exactly that way, sir. The present staffing 
provides for less than minimum guard and fire protection at these 
airports, particularly during the midnight period. What we are asking 
is enough to have at least two men available to man the crash trucks 
and provide police protection for the airports. 

Mr. Lex. I think in answer to your question we cannot provide at 
the reduced level what we consider the minimum necessary fire and 
crash protection at those airports. 

Chairman Bripecrs. Twenty-four hours a day? 

Mr. Lenz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirxa. What will you have, with that amount? 

Mr. Lex. In the requested increase we would have 5 guard fire- 
fighters at Anchorage and 7 at Fairbanks. And that would provide at 
Fairbanks, where they have less traffic, two men during the period of 
greatest traffic activity. 

Senator Smirx. But not around the clock? 

Mr. Ler. No. 

Senator Kitgorr. That means 2 men per shift and 1 over; is that 
right? 

Mr. Lex. That is correct. 
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Senator Krigore. And at the other place, 3 men per shift and 2 dur- 
ing the busy hours? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smira. What is the shift? How long a time? 

Mr. Basniaur. Eight hours. 

Senator Smira. What is the pay? 

Mr. Basnicur. That is grade CPC-7, with a base pay of $3,435. 


COST STUDY 


Chairman Brings. Last year, you told the committee that a cost 
study was being made of the airports at Anchorage and Fairbanks. 
Were definite conclusions reached as a result of the study? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We have recently made a review 
of the costs which go into our revenue base there. We are operating 
under a record which we feel requires us to have the revenues meet 
our annual expenditures, plus certain capital costs. 

This recent study which we have completed indicates that at least 
in one respect we should modify the costing base, and that is with 
respect to the amortization period for the terminal building, which 
was previously fixed at 20 years. It is felt that this is not realistic, 
seeing as the building is of permanent-type construction, and also 
since on similar type structures im the continental United States the 
amortization period is double that. So we will recommend that the 
amortization period of the terminal building be extended to 40 years. 


COMMERCIAL CARRIERS USING AIRFIELDS 


Chairman BripcGes. Are any subsidized airmail carriers using these 
two airfields now? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. These two fields are used by Alaska Air Lines, 
Wein Air Lines, Northern Consolidated Airlines, Pan American 
Airlines, Northwest. Airlines, Pacific Northern Air Lines, and Cordova 
Air Lines. 

Chairman Brincres. What charges do they pay? 

Mr. Ler. For 1954, we estimate—may I add that Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines also uses the field. But that is not a United States carrier. 


ESTIMATED REVENUES 


From all of those, including Canadian Pacific Air Lines, the esti- 
mated revenue from the airlines in fiscal year 1954 is $504,800. There 
is an additional miscellaneous revenue from concessionaires, land 
rental, tie down of private planes, and so forth, totaling $145,200, or a 
total estimated revenue for 1954 of $650,000. 

Chairman Bripvges. How does that compare with the operation 
costs of the airports? 

Mr. Ler. The operation expenses—of course, we request the amount 
to cover the expenses, which we estimate at $650,000 for fiscal 1954, 
taking into account the fact that certain of the tenants are paying for 
utilities in the amount of $75,000. 
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AIR NAVIGATION DEVELOPMENT 


Chairman Bripces. We will take up air navigation development. 
The House allowed $1,050,000, which is $35,000 below the $1,085,000 
budget allowance for 1955. 

I will insert the justification data at this point. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


Arr NAVIGATION DEVELOPMENT 
(House bill, p. 29) 


(House hearing, p. 253) 
Estimate $1, O85, 000 
1954 act 1, 085, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $35,000 in the estimate) 1, 050, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendments: 

(1) Page 29, line 16, strike out ‘‘$50,000” and insert ‘$85,000’, the estimate, 
or an increase of $35,000 

(2) Page 29, line 16, strike out “$1,050,000” and insert ‘$1,085,000’, the 
estimate, or an increase of $35,000 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
. 12) 


‘The bill includes $1,050,000 for the planning and developing of a national 
system of aids to air navigation and air traffic control common to military and 
civil air navigation. The amount for research and development is $1 million, 
the same as for the current fiscal year. The request of $85,000 for administration 
was reduced to $50,060. The committee was advised that a new charter has 
been signed for the Air Navigation Development Board which would allow more 
efficient operation. It also provides for funding to be shared between the 
Departments of Commerce and Defense.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The House reduced by $35,000 the requested $85,000 for administration of 
this research program undertaken with the Department of Defense for the de- 
velopment of aids to air navigation and traffic control, which provide service to 
military and civil aviation alike. The program is supervised by a full-time 
military/civil development organization—the Air Navigation Development Board. 

In January of 1954, the charter of this Board was strengthened and additional 
emphasis placed on the importance of this research and development work to 
both the Departments of Defense and Commerce. Heretofore, Commerce has 
funded the program completely—the annual level during the past few years 
averaging about $1,400,000. Under the new charter, however, the Department 
of Defense has agreed to place under supervision of the Board an annual level of 
about $5 million for development projects. 

Of the appropriation total of $1,085,000 requested, $85,000 is for administra- 
tion—the same level authorized by Congress for the past 2 years to supervise a 
much smaller program, and a minimum amount for adequate economical super- 
vision of the greatly expanded projects program. Under terms of the approved 
charter, the Commerce Department is obligated to furnish all administrative 
services. With the allowance of $85,000, this objective can be met. If the 
amount is reduced as recommended by the House, it would be necessary for the 
Defense Department to provide for the cost of administrative expenses in addi- 
tion to the cost of projects. 

It is considered to be to the advantage of the Government, through strengthen- 
ing Management and keeping the requirement for administrative expenses in one 
place, to implement the terms of the charter and appropriate $85,000 for this pur- 
pose by restoring $35,000 to the amount approved by the House. 
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Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1954 $1, 085, 000 
Base for 1955 1. O85. 000 
Net difference, 1955 over 1954 


Requirements 
1 Difference, 


increase (-+-) 
or de- 
crease ( 


By activity 
1054 1955 
estimate estimate 


Administration $85, 000 $85, 000 
Research and development on airways facilitic 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 


Gross requirements 1, O85, OOO 1, ORS, OOO 


Potal estimate of appropriation, 1955 


Comparative summary of application of housing reduction by activity 


1955 Comparison of House bill with 


1954 apro- o 


riations ’ 
= Estimates House allow 1954 appro- 


Activity ance priations 1955 estimates 


Posi- Posi Posi Posi Posi- 
0 - - no 
tion! Amount tion ! Amount tinin Amount tam Amount tin Amount 


Administration 12) $85, 000 12 5 7} $50, OO 
Research and develop 

ment on 1irways 

facilities 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, OOK 


Total 12 1, O85, 000 12 1, OSS, 000 7 1, 050, 004 5 5, § 35. 000 
' Includes 2 positions financed by allocated working funds 
Summary of estimated ob gations 
Actual, 1953 (adjusted Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 


Aver Aver Aver 
Posi-| age Posi-| age . Posi age 
tions |num tions | nun tions |num 
ber ber ber 


Personal services: Perma- 
nent 


Total 
Other objects 


Total obligations 
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Summary of requirements by object 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
OBJECT 


OTHER ORJECTS 
9, 000 
7s 
i 1, 600 
Zand reproduction } SOO 
contractual service 200 
i developmental project 93 1, 000, 000 
qa mat 300 
200 
SO 
1,012, 258 


Potal requirement , 732, 456 1, O85, 000 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Chairman Briners. I understand the Department requests restora- 
tion of the $35.000 to continue the level of operations. Is that right, 
Mr. Lee? And will you give us the highlights and the justification? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

That is correct 

| would like to outline the problems with which we are faced in this 
period of dey elopment. 

In the last few years, we of course have had major developments in 
hew aircraft, going from the fastest aircraft which are presently used 
by the military to the slowest aircraft, the helicopters, which are used 
by both the civilian and the military, 


MILITARY ASPECT OF AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEM 


The volume of traffic has consistently grown over the years, without 
one setback, and these two things, the growth and the performance of 
aireraft, both faster and slower. and the tremendous growth in the 
volume of aircraft movements in this country, have created a burden 
upon our air traffic control system which is barely being met at the 
present time 

In addition, the military have the need for capacity for fast and 
effective movement of Strategic and tactical air forces across this 
country and its Territories and possessions at the shortest notice. 

To carry out these responsibilities, we have the system of air-navi- 
gation aids and traffie control developed to meet the needs of all users, 
We call it the “common system”. And that system is the one which 
needs expansion in capacity at the present time. 


JOINT APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


The military departments and the Department of Commerce, 
recognizing these needs. have gotten together and have revised the 
charter of the Air Navigation Development. Board. They have 
changed its membership to the policy level, and have agreed to go in 
jointly for appropriations 

The military departments are to request between $4 million and 
$5 million for this purpose, and we are here requesting $1 million. 
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The appeal which we are making here is for the restoration of 
$35,000 to make the total for administration $85,000. This represents, 
we feel, the absolute minimum for the technical and operational staff 
to supervise this growing program. 

The program, | must repeat, is not just a $1 million program. It 
is $1 million plus the $4 million or $5 million which will be contributed 
by the military. 

In past years we have had appropriations of up to $130,000 for the 
operational technical and supervisory staff, and through efficient use 
of our personnel we have been able to cut this down to a lower amount 
But $85,000 is the minimum requirement in order to insure effective 
management of this research and development program. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT 


This reduction of $35,000 would represent 5 positions out of a total 
of 11. So it means cutting the staff just about in half 

Chairman BripGes. Are there questions on this particular item? 

Senator Etupenper. Mr. Chairman, not on this particular item. 

I notice here that vou have funds for the maintenance and operation 
of public airports in Alaska. You maintain similar facilities in the 
Pacific, such as the Canton Islands, and there are quite a few privately 
owned concerns that use that facility. 


AIRPORT FACILITIES IN PACIFIC AREAS 


| wonder, Mr. Chairman, if it wouldn’t be apropos to place in the 
record here the number of facilities that we are maintaining, particu- 
larly in the Pacific, and how much of the cost of maintenance is borne 
by these private concerns that utilize these fields. 

Mr. Len. We would be glad to furnish that, Senator Ellender. 
The principal facilities are ones which are on the major routes. The 
Wake facility is on a major route, of course, to the Philippines and 
Japan, and Canton is 2 a major route to Australia 

Senator ELuenpeER. Could you put that in the record? 


Mr. Ler. We would ‘ glad to. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON CAA Factuities at CANTON, WAKE, AND GuaAM, INCLUDING 
CAA EXPENDITURES AND RevENU! 


In the national interest, the Civil Aeronautics Administration operates facili- 
ties in the Pacific area to serve civil aviation and military air services as required 


FACILITIES BY LOCATION 


Canton: Overseas-foreign aeronautical communications station, high-powered 
radio homing facility, landing area, and auxiliary facilities 

Wake: Overseas-foreign aeronautical communications station, combined air 
port-traflic-control tower and air-route-traffic-control center, high-powered radio 
homing facility, low-powered radio homing facility, direction finder, landing 
area, and auxiliary facilities 

Guam: Overseas-foreign aeronautical communications station, high-powered 
radio homing facility, and auxiliary facilitie 

Administrative responsibility for Canton and Ws ake Islands is fixed in the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration At both of these locations, landing areas and 
associated facilities were constructed during World War II by military services 
The airport on Guam used by civil aircraft is a Navy installation. There follows 
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a table indicating CAA construction costs subsequent to acquisition from the 
military, annual maintenance and operation costs and revenues. 


Annual main- 
Constructior] tenance and 
operation 


Annual 
revenues 


Canton $2, 141, 618 $635, 794 $20, 288 
Wake 5, 582, 494 1, 173, 424 131, 770 
Guam 1, 028, 893 633, 941 83, 627 


The above construction costs represent CAA expenditures for establishment, 
improvement, and rehabilitation of facilities. The construction costs for Wake 
include $2,500,000 for rehabilitation of facilities destroyed or damaged by a 
typhoon in September 1952. Revenues represent estimated receipts during fiscal 
year 1954 and are based on the following rates for the type of service furnished 

Communications services A charge is made at Canton, Wake, and Guam for 
handling airline administrative messages at the rate of 25 cents for each 10 words 
or fraction thereof. Local teletype services are furnished at commercial rates. 
These are the only services at Guam for which CAA makes a charge. Other 
communications services, comprising the bulk of service rendered at these loca- 
tions, for which no charge is made involve meteorological and safety information 
necessary for all civil and military flights. ; 

Landing fees (Canton and Wake): Sixteen cents per thousand pounds gross 
weight of aircraft per landing. Public aircraft not engaged in commercial opera- 
tions, including military aircraft, are not subject to charge. The rate was es- 
tablished May 1, 1950, based on a number of considerations, including ability 
of the airlines to pay and in line with the rate charged by the Department of 
Defense for use of military airports by civil aircraft. 

Parking fees (Canton and Wake): The parking fee is 24 cents per thousand 
pounds gross weight of aircraft for each 6-hour period or fraction thereof, the 
charge commencing 6 hours after the aircraft lands. 

Water and sewer services: At Canton, water and sewer services are furnished 
on the basis of 4 cents per gallon for fresh water. At Wake, fresh water, brackish 
water, and sewer facilities are furnished on the basis of 3 cents per gallon of fresh 
water. 

Electric power.— At Canton, the rate is 8% cents per kilowatt hour. At Wake, 
the rate is 6 cents per kilowatt hour 

Rental of equipment.—Canton and Wake—rates are based on the type of equip- 
ment involved and the salary of the operator if an operator is furnished 

Terminal building rental At Canton, the terminal building is maintained by 
Pan American World Airways in lieu of rent for the space the airline occupies. 
At Wake, the rate is $1.65 per square foot per annum. 

Réfueling facilities Canton and Wake—the rate for rental of refueling facili- 
ties is .0014 cents per gallon handled. 


LANDING AND PARKING FEES PAID BY BRITISH COMMONWEALTH PACIFIC AIRLINES 
AND CANADIAN PACIFIC AIRLINES AT CANTON 


In line with the joint United States-United Kingdom agreement for control of 
Canton Island, these airlines are charged the established fee of 16 cents per thou- 
sand pounds gross weight of aircraft per landing and 2 cents per thousand pounds 
gross weight of aircraft for parking. 


NONGOVERNMENT FACILITIES AT CANTON AND WAKE 


Airlines transiting Canton and Wake provide facilities individually, or by pay- 
ment to another airline, for the accommodation of their passengers, crews and 
resident personnel, and for servicing of aircraft. The Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia maintains and operates for the four Midpac oil companies the refueling 
facilities which it rents from the Government. 


MAINTENANCE AND BUILDING COSTS 


Senator ELLENDER. I would like for you to determine the amount, 
percentagewise, or dollarwise if you like, of the amount of maintenance 
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and the building of the port, and so forth, that is borne by those who 
use these facilities. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand, for instance, that British aircraft 
use Canton Island facilities. I am wondering to what extent they 
contribute towards the maintenance and upkeep of the airport. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, I believe the British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines 
does use it. We would be glad to furnish that for the record. 


NO CAA FACILITY OPERATIONS IN GREENLAND 


Senator Kitcore. Furthermore, we have the civilian use of the 
bases in Greenland and Iceland. Are those maintained by the mili- 
tary, or does CAA handle them? 

Mr. Lez. CAA does not handle any facilities in Greenland or Ice- 
land. All of the Greenland bases are operated by the United States 
Air Force, and the Keflavik Airport at Iceland is operated by the 
Air Force also 

Senator ELLeNnpER. As I understood the situation, most of the 
facilities were maintained by you in the Pacific. You don’t have too 
many in the Atlantic, do you? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Senator Kiitcore. That is what I was just bringing out. 

Senator ELLENDER. As I recall, on Canton Island, you had twenty- 
some-odd or thirty-some-odd employees. 

Mr. Les. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. And this airport was built by us during the 
war, and we are spending quite a lot of money to maintain it, and | 
think we ought to know how those expenses are being met. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeENpER. That, as well as any others you have in that 
area. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. The data we furnish will cover the Pacific 
facilities 

COMPARISON OF CHARGES 


Senator Kitcore. I wonder if it would be possible to get also a 
comparative study as to relative costs. When our airlines use the 
British civilian airport, what charge they paid there, as compared to 
what service charge we get at our airport from other national-flag 
planes, planes of other countries. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Kitcors. | just wanted you to put that in the record if you 
have it available. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. I have certain average costs for landing fees for 
DC-—6 aircraft in various parts of the world, and I could submit an 
exhibit. In fact, I have an exhibit here which does give those average 
costs. 

Senator Kitcore. I would like to have that for the record. It 
would be very helpful, I think. 

(The exhibit referred to follows:) 
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Representative landing charges for DC-6 aircraft on scheduled international flights 


[Based on weight of 93,200 pounds] 


Area Night 


$75. 00 
39.85 
19. 89 
Asi 


i 
High vw] 164. 64 
A verage 5 57. 34 
Low—India, 

Eurom 

Higt Ireland, Shannon, da Belgium, night 5. | 75.00 
A verage 3 46.01 


Low—lIceland 11. 58 
Jaribbean and Latir 


155. 50 
71. 26 


via, night ; | 13. 20 


139. 28 
53. 32 
15. 46 
46. 16 
128. 50 


vigation facilities in landing charge 
gation facilities. Canadian charge is for first landing or last takeoff 


viation Organization, Manual of Airport and Air Navigation Facility 
eal, Canada, 1953, revision 


AA CHARGES IN ALASKA AND PACIFIC 


Kia 


COST YARDSTICK 


Senator ELLENDER. Could you tell us what your yardstick is in 
reaching the costs that you are now talking about? In other words, 
do you have to weight this, that we are needed there in order to make 
studies for navigation, for weather, and things of that character? 

Mr. Ler. In the Pacific, Senator Ellender, the charges were deter- 
mined in the Air Coordinating Committee for the entire Pacific 
facilities, including military and CAA. It was agreed 

Senator ELLenpeR. That has been quite a while ago. Things have 
changed. 

Mr. Ler. It was agreed some years ago that they would establish 
a rate for the Pacific, which is less than the cost of operating the 
facilities 

Senator ELLENDER. From the information I gathered when I was 
out there, it is a pittance compared to what it ought to be in my 
estimation. That is the reason | ask the question. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpDER. They were fixed, as you say, when the Army 
was there and making use of it. That is no longer the case now, but 
the stipend has been the same. So if you would put that in the 
record, | think it would be very beneficial. 


Mr. Ler. We will be glad to. 
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i mpeRAL-Aip Arrport PROGRAM 


SUMMARY STATUS OF APPROPRIATION 


Chairman BripGes. Now, the next item is shown under “Civil 
Aeronautics Administration,’ as the authority to obligate in 1955 
the sum of $750,000 of prior year unobligated balance available to 
administer the Federal-aid airport program. 

This compares to the 1954 estimate of $1,375,000. 

I will insert the justification data at this point. 

The justification referred to follows: ) 


FEDERAL-AID ArRPORT PROGRAM 
Summary status of appropriation 


Unobligated balance from 1953 $2. 922. 799 
Kstimated obligation in 1954 1, 675, 000 


Balance available in 1955 1, 247, 799 
istimated obligations in 1955 750, 000 


Balance available for subsequent vears 197, 


No fund request for this activity is made in this estimate It is propos 
finance necessary costs of this program in 1955 from unobligated balance 
appropriation made in prior fiscal years 


Summary of estimated obligations 


Actual 1953 (adjusted Estimate 1954 


Personal services 
Permanent $2. ORD, 812 
Other ) 12. 103 


lotal 2, 101, 915 
Other objects 11, 422, 716 


Total obliga 
tions } 3 13, 524, 631 7 153 575, OOO 


SITUATION ON ESTIMATE FOR FAAP 


Chairman BripGces. So that the committee may have it correct 
for the record, | understood that the reason the Federal airport pro- 
gram is not included now is because that program will be presented 
later. Is that correct? 

Mr. Murray. That is correct. 

Chairman Bripcrs. A study to be made, and when the study is 
completed your program will be presented. Is that a true statement? 

Mr. Murray. No, sir. The study has been made. The request 
for an appropriation has gone to the Bureau of the Budget. They 
have asked for some additional information, which they have just 
done within the last week, and I think that the information they have 
asked for can be furnished, and I would expect to get it back to the 
Bureau of the Budget within the next 48 hours. 
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SITUATION ON FUNDS TO LIQUIDATE CONTRACTS 


Senator ELLenpeR. Mr. Chairman. in that connection, how about 
the funds for liquidating contracts that have already been entered? 
Have you any money left over? 

Mr. Lee. Senator Ellender. the estimate that we have made was 
that the present funds would be sufficient to liquidate all obligations 
accruing 

Senator ELLENpDER. When you say “present funds,” you mean 
those appropriated last vear? 

Mr. Ler. In prior years, ves, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. So that the only thing we will deal with, then. 
will be for Federal aid to airports; I mean further aid, and not money 
to liquidate contracts that have been executed in the past? 

Mr. Len. Yes, sir. We do expect that in fiscal 1956 the remaining 
$7 million in unfinanced contracts will accrue Which the Government 
is Obligated to pay 

Senator ELttenper. But you are not asking for anything this vear 
to liquidate those contracts? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. sir. 

Chairman Bripces. Now. what about this unobligated balance 
situation? 

Mr. Basnicur. Sir, as of June 30, 1954, there will be approximately 
$7,900,000 in unliquidated obligations, which will have to be paid 
Starting not in the fiscal year 1955 but in fiscal vear 1956. So our 
present planning is to request funds for 1956 in the amount of 
$7,500,000, to cover the unfinanced contract authority. 

Mr. Ler. I think, to answer your question, Mr. Chairman, we do 
not have any funds available for additional obligations at the present 
time. 

Chairman Brinces. But for such obligations as are now existing 
Which are unliquidated, you will not need more money until fiscal 
1956, and at that time you will present that to this committee? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Bripees. Are there further questions of Mr. Lee or any 
of the gentlemen? 


NO FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR MATCHING PURPOSES 


Senator Kiicore. I would like to ask one question along the line 
of unliquidated balances. I have heard of 1 or 2 cases in the con- 
struction of fields on a matching fund basis, where the funds weren’t 
forthcoming promptly and the local authority went ahead and spent 
all of their own money without completing the job, and where if we 
now match the funds by a relatively small amount they will be able 
to complete. 

Does this contemplate any items of that kind? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. Under the past appropriations and under the 
basic legislative act also, if work is completed, we are not allowed to 
reimburse the individual. 

Senator Kirgore. In the cases that were called to my attention, 
the work had not been completed and they had gone ahead and used 
their matching funds, 

Mr. Ler. We do not have funds available for that purpose at the 
present time, Senator. 
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COMMENTS ON SPEECH OF UNDERSECRETARY MURRAY 


Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman, I have here a copy of a speech 
given by Mr. Murray before the Washington chapter of the National 
Defense Transportation Association in Washington on March 16. 
Mr. Murray was kind enough to send me a copy 

Mr. Chairman, I request that this speech be made part of the 
record, because it expresses what the Department of Commerce 
believes our national transportation policy should be. 

I cannot agree with many of its expressions contained in this docu 
ment. I beheve this matter to be so important that I should like to 
take just a little of the time of the committee to go over a few points, 
as this matter has a direct bearing on appropiration requests which 
are now and will be before the committee. 


MARITIME TRANSPORTATION ASPECT 


Mr. Murray, the first thing that struck me is that in your speech 
discussing the role of transportation in our system of national defense, 
a speech covering almost seven pages, single spaced, you devoted 
exactly two lines to maritime transportation, as follows, and I quote 
your language: 

Our maritime position is so important that it has been described by the President 
as our fourth arm of defense. 


I am curious as to why this important transportation medium is 


covered in this fashion, especially when the subject matter of your 
speech was the Role of Transportation in our System of National 
Defense, that was given before the National Defense Transportation 
Association, and you state that the President has described it as the 
fourth arm of defense. The treatment afforded this subject would 
tend to lend credence to the charge made with reference to you, coming 
to me and to other members of this committee from many sources, 
that you are seeking to cripple and eventually abolish any government 
help for the maritime industry in the form of maritime subsidies, 
maritime training facilities, and so forth. 

[ make no such charge, Mr. Murray, but I request that you com- 
ment on this matter, because it was in your speech. 

(The speech referred to follows:) 


Appress BY Hon. Ropert B. Murray, Jr., UNpeR SecreTary OF COMMERC! 
FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Prepared for delivery at the luncheon meeting of the Washington Chapter, 
National Defense Transportation Association, at the National Press Club, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


There are several reasons why I find this a happy occasion. For one thing, 
today’s contact with the Washington chapter of the National Defense Trans- 
portation Association brings back many pleasant memories of a somewhat similar 
occasion at Louisville last October, during the annual meeting of your national 
association. The Washington chapter is a very important segment of the National 
Defense Transportation Association—witness the fact that many of those I see 
here today also attended the Louisville meeting 

I also welcome the opportunity to discuss with you the role of transportation 
in our system of national defense. Certainly you, as much as any other group 
in the country, have an understanding of the need for an active national defense 
and you are well aware of the many problens of defense production and trans- 
portation during this strange period of cold war. 
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Since our meeting in Louisville, we have had heartening words from President 
Kisenhower. In his state of the Union message he proposed that we use the 
initiative we are gaining in the cold war to promote three broad purposes: ‘‘First, 
to protect the freedom of our people; second, to maintain a strong, growing 
economy; third, to concern ourselves with the human problems of the individual.” 

What more fitting keynote could we find for today’s defense transportation 
meeting? For transportation, which is so essential to the logistics of war and 
war production, is equally important to every phase of economic production, 
and the same modes of transport which serve peacetime economic purposes and 
meet civilian needs must necessarily be used to serve and supply our fighting 
forces in the event of war. 

When past conflicts arose our Nation was fortunate in having had time to 
prepare. Neither of two World Wars was fought on our own soil. We were 
granted a precious interval during which the deficiencies in our productive ma- 
chinery and our transportation plant could be identified and largely corrected. 

No longer can we reckon on such good fortune. Modern technology can project 
an attack of unprecedented and unpredictable force and range. Deficiencies in 
defense preparations and in war productive facilities must be identified and 
corrected before the event Thus we must fully realize the defense importance 
of our peacetime transportation system and plan accordingly. And while we 
are doing this, experienced agencies and organizations must stand in readiness to 
shift our transportation plant from its peacetime role to the fulfillment of war- 
time needs. 

But the development of plans for specific defense needs is only one side of the 
defense transportation picture. As I have said, it is equally important to stress 
the maintenance of a sound national transportation system to serve all needs, 
civilian and military. The basic facilities for motor, air, and water transportation, 
such as necessary highways, airports and airways, navigable channels and ports, 
must be quantitatively and qualitatively adequate before an emergency. 

Take, for example, the great defense importance of our existing highway 
system. This system as we know it today represents the accumulation of more 
than 30 vears of construction effort resulting in 3,250,000 miles of roads and 
streets. While we cannot anticipate the exact use that will be made of this mileage 
in the event of an emergency, we can identify those routes of most strategic 
importance 

During World War II the States designated a national system of interstate 
highways, totaling about 37,800 miles of strategic routes within the continental 
United States. This system was approved by the Bureau of Public Roads with 
the cooperation of the Defense Department. Fortunately, the great majority 
of this strategic mileage had already been improved to high standards and was 
of immediate use in the emergency. A postwar study of the defense highway 
needs by the Bureau of Public Roads and the Defense Department again stressed 
the need for adequate highways in peacetime as the best preparation for war 
emergencies. 

\ comparatively recent development in highway financing has important 
implications for our national transportation policy. I refer, of course, to the 
construction of modern high-speed toll roads. In most cases these limited-access 
highways provide vital links between defense production centers, and they will 
also provide better, faster routes to many military installations. 

But, I believe, the most important contribution of the toll highway is the way 
in which it allows economics to influence the location and design of highway 
facilities. A toll road is generally self-liquidating. The entire justification of the 
facility therefore lies in the traffic that desires it and is willing to pay for it. 

This self-liquidating policy has several important implications both for trans- 
portation policy and intergovernmental relations. 

The construction of toll roads has eliminated a number of critical deficiencies 
on our major highways. Most of the feasible toll routes parallel routes of the 
interstate system of highways. It has been generally recognized that this system 
has many deficiencies from the point of view of modern traffic requirements. A 
study jointly conducted by the Bureau of Public Roads and the Defense Depart- 
ment found in 1948 that critical deficiencies on the interstate system would require 
over $11 billion to correct. 

Since 1948 we have seen the completion of the Pennsylvania Turnpike from 
Philadelphia to the Ohio State line, the New Jersey Turnpike, the Oklahoma 
Turnpike, and the New Hampshire Toll Read. Already under way are the New 
York Thruway, the Ohio Turnpike, and extensions of the Maine and the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpikes All these facilities, aggregating nearly 2,000 miles of highways, 
parallel routes of the interstate system at a cost of approximately $2 billion. 
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Toll-road development since 1948, therefore, may be said to have contributed 
significantly to the correction of deficiencies on the important interstate routes. 
The mileage improved is 5 percent of all the interstate system, but represents some 
of the most costly construction. The $2 billion expended represents about one- 
sixth of the dollar deficiencies. 

The toll-road principle promises greater improvements in the interstate highway 
system in the near future. Arrangements have been completed to finance a toll 
road across the State of Indiana. <A great Massachusetts Turnpike extending 
from Boston to a point near Albany, N. Y., on the New York Thruway has been 
authorized. Connecticut has active plans for about $330 million worth of toll- 
road construction. Wisconsin plans a toll route to connect the great cities of 
Chicago and Minneapolis-St. Paul. In fact, so many toll projects are unfolding 
at so rapid a rate that it is difficult to keep up to date on active developments. | 
have been told that about 30 States have enabling legislation for toll routes. 

Realizing the great importance of this subject to transportation development, 
the Commerce Department recently completed a study of the nationwide toll- 
road potential. We found that in addition to the 2,000 miles now in opera- 
tion or under construction, on the interstate system, about 8,000 additional miles 
of toll routes are potentially suitable for development as toll facilities. In other 
words, about one-third of the rural mileage on the interstate system could probably 
be operated as toll facilities and be entirely self-liquidating. These routes would 
carry well over one-half of the total traffic on rural portions of the interstate 
system. 

Even though most of our experience has been with rural toll roads, we have some 
information on the potentialities of a limited use of the toll principle in urban 
areas. It has proven to be feasible in Connecticut and suburban Westchester 
County, N. Y., to construct limited-access highways with toll gates at only some 
of the access points. This involves a selective assessment of tolls against through 
traffic, while permitting local traffic to use the facility without payment of the tolls. 
New Hampshire is planning to use the same principle on its toll roads in the 
vicinity of urban areas. 

The importance of this idea to defense transportation through the relief from 
urban congestion to through traffic is obvious. The toll-gate principle provides 
additional financing for facilities that otherwise might not have been possible. 

And all of this development could take place without a cent of Federal aid, or, 
for that matter, any Federal administrative effort at all. Furthermore, these 
facilities would not strain the finances of the States, for the users would pay the 
entire cost. It has been found that it is not necessary to pledge even the credit of 
the State, most toll roads being financed from revenue bonds. 

The rapid development of toll roads illustrates the economic necessity of inter- 
state route coordination. At present some toll routes are being cooperatively 
developed by two or more States. The Indiana Turnpike, for example, was located 
after consultation with Ohio as to its position at the Indiana State line and its 
approximate date of completion. Michigan is planning its toll routes in consulta- 
tion with neighboring States. The turnpike authorities of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania are cooperating in the construction of a bridge across the Delaware and 
approaches. Pennsylvania has authorized the construction of a route across that 
portion of the State near Lake Erie to link up the New York Throughway with 
proposed Ohio toll routes. 

Joint planning of highway routes on such an immense scale without any com- 
pulsion, or even suggestion, from the Federal Government represents a landmark 
in intergovernmental relations. 

Of course, there are risks involved in such an immense program of capital 
improvement. Some facilities may not pay out. Great care must be exercised 
in the selection of suitable projects; adequate traffic estimates must be made; and 
economical methods of financing and construction must be determined, all of which 
presuppose great executive ability on the part of the toll authorities. 

There were a few projects which in the early periods of their operation did not 
promise to pay out. Today, however, the experience of toll road administration 
shows that the State governments and toll authorities are fully aware of their 
responsibilities for sound financing. 

Our maritime position is so important that it has been described by the President 
as our fourth arm of defense. 

Turning to the field of aviation, the Federal Government has been closely 
associated with the administration and financing of defense facilities. An example 
is the defense role of the 70,000-mile network of Federal civil airways. The CAA 
using its airway-communications network, provides the Air Defense Command 
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with data on all flights operating within air defense identification zones in the 
continental United States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Guam. The use of CAA facilities 
in the actual military deployment of Air Force planes within the United States 
and its Territories is further proof of the continuing need to maintain: necessary 
peacetime transportation facilities for use in defense emergencies. 

Through the Defense Air Transport Administration we have immediately avail- 
able a large potential of four-engine transports from the airlines in case of war. 

The Federal Airport Act, passed immediately after World War II, authorized 
a program of Federal grants to assist State and local governments in airport con- 
struction. In the 7 years since this program started, the aviation industry has 
made enormous progress, economically as well as technically. 

We now have a much clearer basis for judging the type of airport development 
which is most essential to the continued development of aviation. Furthermore, 
there have been important changes since 1946 in the Federal Government’s 
fiscal situation. We are now faced with the necessity for continued heavy ex- 
penditures for defense and international programs; whereas in 1946 a substantial 
postwar easing of the budgetary strain was anticipated. 

In view of these changed conditions, and because of the general objective of the 
present administration to take the Federal Government out of all activities 
which can more suitably handled by State or local governments, the Department 
of Commerce undertook last year to review thoroughly the proper future role of 
the Federal Government in the field of airport development 

To assist in this review, the Department requested the advice of its Transporta- 
tion Council. An airport panel of the Council gave careful attention to the prob- 
lem, and recently submitted its findings Part of the Council’s memhershiv has 
recommended continued Federal aid for airport construction, with the exclusion 
of terminal buildings. Other members have opposed Federal participation in 
local airport development except for projects specifically certified by the Depart- 
ment of Defense as necessary for the defense effort 

Taking account of the Council’s recommendations, and of our own review of 
the subject, the Department has concluded that some continued Federal partici- 
pation in the financing of airport development is desirable at the present time. 

We feel very strongly, however, that such participation is justifted only if 
carefully concentrated upon airport locations, and types of construction, which 
represent the highest degree of essentiality from a broad navional standpoint. 
We cannot justify the expenditure of Federal funds on projects which, though 
desirable, are predominantly of local rather than national importance. 

In keeping with the policy indicated above, there are several changes which we 
feel should be made in any reactivated program for Federal airport aid. First, 
the basic standards for determining the eligibility of specific airports should be 
substantially tightened, using criteria of national aeronautical importance. We 
are now reviewing past eligibility standards with this objective in mind. 

Second, to permit more flexible administration of the program in accordance 
with overall national needs, we believe that the present legislation should be 
amended so as to increase the discretionary fund that can be spent without fixed 
geographic apportionment 

In any given year, the specific projects haying the highest priority from a 
national standpoint do not follow any rigid geographical pattern. An increase 
in the discretionary fund would therefore make it possible to adjust Federal out- 
lays in closer relation to actual points of need. Furthermore, such added flexi- 
bility would make it possible to concentrate sufficient money on important projects 
so as to assure their completion within a reasonable period. 

Third, we believe that airport-terminal buildings should be excluded from 
Federal participation, as has been recommended by members of the Transporta- 
tion Council. Such buildings are revenue-producing in nature and have the 
greatest prospect for independent financing without Federal aid. 

The exclusion of terminal buildings from the program will enable the Federal 
Government to concentrate upon those other aspects of airport development—such 
as runways, lighting, and related facilities—which are required for the safety of 
air operations and which also have the greatest potential value from a national 
defense standpoint 

In discussing highways, airways, and airports, we are dealing with vital govern- 
mental services, necessary in the operation of motor vehicles and aircraft. The 
fact remains, however, that the whole structure of the defense transportation 
effort would be impossible without the availability of a privately owned and 
operated for-hire carrier service, which constitutes the backbone of our peace- 
time transportation. 
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The defense capacity of the railroads and other common carriers must be 


preserved for use in the event of another emergency. I firmly believe that the 
economic health of our for-hire carriers can be maintained best through the 
efforts of private management. In no other country on earth do so many rail- 
roads move so much freight and carry so many passengers over sO many miles as 
n the United States. To maintain this strong transportation network and sup- 
port our production in peace and permit rapid expansion to meet emergencies, 
private initiative in the transportation field must not be hampered by need- 
lessly burdensome and complex regulation. Regulation must not stifle initiative 
and freedom to move forward. 

These carriers require earnings during peacetime adequate to keep their 
plant, equipment, and working organizations in sound condition. 

Railroads and other common carriers should be permitted earnings sufficient 
for continuing development of more economical and efficient service. The 
mportance of the railroads to national defense requires the Federal Government 
to do what it can to assure a continuing program of capital outlay to maintain 
railroad plant and equipment at required levels. 

The carriers themselves have certain opportunities for improving their financial 
status, through measures designed to improve efficiency. An illustration is the 
improvement in motive-power performance as a result of the large-scale dieseliza- 
tion program in the postwar years. Much, however, remains to be done in 
‘quipment modernization 

The Federal Government can be of assistance by allowing common carriers 
sufficient managerial discretion to permit prompt adjustment of pricing policies 
to cost changes and other competitive circumstances. 

One of the major problems confronting common carriers today is their inability 
to obtain prompt regulatory approval of general revenue increases essential to 
cover rising expenses. The resulting financial burden has been particularly 
heavy on the railroad industry. Although the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has improved substantially its procedural techniques in recent general rate 
increase proceedings, there still appears to be a need for establishing by law an 
administrative standard in order to assure that the issues involved in these cases 
will be dealt with promptly. 

The Department has lent its support to the principle incorporated in recent 
egislative proporals that petitions for general rate increases submitted by carriers 
be handled more expeditiously. 

\ better balance in the railroad corporate and operating structure may further 
varrant giving private management greater initiative in the matter of general 
raie policies. The lack of balance has resulted in substantial variation in the 
earning power of individual roads and consiitutes one of the arguments for con- 
tinuing the Commission’s present authority over the general level of rates. 

\itainment of maximum railroad system economy and efficieneyv and solution of 
the weak-and-strong-road problem may reauire recasiing of corporate and 
operating structures through systematic consolidation. 

The Federal Government for more than 30 years has attempted to deal with 
the problem of railroad consolidation. Initiative in this regard is now in the 
hands of railroad management. The railroads themselves are best qualified 
o determine the most efficient method of realining operating patterns through 
consolidation, and should retain the initiative for proposing unifications. The 
Government should render all necessary assistance in this direction. 

We realize the overriding importance of a strong economy to the maintenance 
of a sound national defense in a period of cold war. Our national transportation 
policy is dedicated to the maintenance of a healthy and adequate transportation 
system—a major contribution toward a strong economy in peacetime. The 
facilities basic to the operation of railway, highway, water, and air transportation 
must be kept fully adequate Curing times of peace. Under present world con- 
ditions, when a sirong defense must be available to deter aggression, deficiencies 
in these facilitjes must be identified and corrected. 

4 cornerstone of our national transportation policy is the partnership of 
Government and business in maintaining a fully adequate system of for-hire 
carrier service. And that service will thrive best in a healthy climate for private 
initiatives. 

So we see that our peacetime transportation policy provides the basis for our 
national defense transportation policy. The con:,iruction of facilities and the 
allocation of traffic should be in response to the economic needs of a strong peace- 
time economy. Therein lies our country’s best defense. 
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Appress or Hon. Ropert B. Murray, Jr., UNDER SecRETARY OF COMMERCE 
FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Prepared for delivery at the banquet of the fifth annual Institute of Foreign 
Transportation and Port Operations, sponsored by the Tulane School of Business 
Administration, March 24, at the Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


It is a real privilege to take part in this fifth annual session of Tulane’s Institute 
of Foreign Transportation and Port Operations 

Studying the program for this year’s proceedings, | was much impressed by its 
scope and the practical, down-to-earth approach which the institute has adopted. 
I know, too, from the caliber of your speakers that the subject matter under 
discussion will be handled authoritatively and constructively. 

The broad objective of this institute appeals very strongly to me. I agree 
that the advancement of our maritime commerce depends to a large degree on 
improved transportation performance. The two are inseparable. I can also 
assure you that the Department of Commerce places a high priority on the initia- 
tive and effort of private management in achieving better performance, 

Actually, there is a three-way responsibility and duty involved in safeguarding 
the future of our merchant marine and shipping industry. Government, private 
management, and labor must join forces if we are to provide the ships, the skills, 
and the shipbuilding facilities that are required for the commercial and defense 
needs of our Nation 

Today the American merchant fleet and shipyards are beset with a number of 
difficult problems They can be solved, but not without diligent, cooperative 
effort. Our maritime difficulties can be traced primarily to the dislocations 
growing out of World War IT and the inevitable adjustments to more normal, or 
at least cold war, commercial pursuits 

Principal among the problems facing the privately-owned merchant fleet are 
the high operating costs of United States-flag vessels compared with foreign 
competitors, the decline in traffic, especially United States foreign-aid shipments, 
and the approaching block obsolescenee of most of the operating fleet. These 
problems are directly related to the lack of orders for new ships in American ship- 
vards. It is only through a financially sound merchant marine that an assured 
demand for new ships will develop. 

Whether or not the American merchant marine can maintain its place in world 
competition depends to a great extent on the efforts of management and labor 
themselves. It must be realized that while the Government can aid the merchant 
marine, it cannot take the place of industry’s own efferts Vianagement and labor 
can work together to assist the industry in increasing efficiency of vessel and port 
operations. They also can obtain better utilization of labor by reducing overtime 
labor costs and unproductive labor to the lowest possible leve Is. 

Without question our national security requires a certain minimum of ship- 
building activities at all times. Otherwise the shipyard facilities and special 
skills will be insufficient to expand adequately in case of an emergency. 

During the past year no orders were placed in United States shipyards for large, 
oceangoing merchant ships of any iyohs A steady flow of new ships from the 
Nation’s shipyards, built to meet the de mands of a privately owned merchant 
marine, is essential to a stable shipbuilding industry 

A program is being designed to help the maritime industry reach this goal. 
That is a primary reason why the Department of Commerce now proposes to ask 
Congress for substantial funds to aid private industry in the construction of new 
vessels 

Let me —_ at least a portion of the new course on which we propose to embark. 
It is aimed at three danger spots in the maritime picture. The first source of 
danger I hanes already mentioned—the threatened slack period in the construction 
of large oceangoing merchant ships. 

A member of the Maritime Board is going to address your Friday banquet 
session. Consequently, I will deal only very briefly with the means by which the 
Department of Commerce, through its Maritime Administration, proposes to meet 
the immediate problems of merchant shipbuilding 

Our first proposal calls for the construction of four combination vessels planned 
by Grace Lines and Moore-MeCormack Lines, as required by currently effective 
operating differential subsidy contracts. Request for funds is limited to the 
estimated costs of the construction subsidy and national defense features. We 
expect these operators to finance the cost of the vessels, over and above the 
subsidy and cost of national defense features, through their own resources or by 
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borrowing from private sources—with the possibility of the mortgages being 
guaranteed by the Government. 

If accepted and carried through, this proposal will add four new ships of modern 
design to our merchant marine, replacing passenger-cargo vessels that are more 
than 20 years old. 

This upgrades our merchant fleet and offers a significant contribution to the 
national defense. 

Another phase of the current proposals has to do with our reserve fleet. The 
10-knot speed of these 1,500 World War II Liberty ships raises a serious question 
about their actual defense value under present wartime potentials. These ships 
did a magnificent job in World War II and they served well in the Korean 
campaign. 

But each passing year underscores the growing liability inherent in outmoded 
vessel design and propulsion systems. Today these slow ships comprise about 75 
percent of the United States defense stockpile of shipping. The military potential 
of these ships decreases steadily with growing obsolescence 

Our next proposal seeks to deal with this dilemma. It would request funds to 
permit the conversion of four Liberty ships in the reserve fleet which would pro- 
vide the basis for developing a full-scale war program in harmony with the mobili 
zation workloads planned for the shipbuilding and repairing industry under war 
conditions. 

The proposed conversion would add a 25-foot bow extension for greater speed 
and install experimental repowering. One ship would be equipped with a steam 
turbine, another with a geared diesel, a third with a diesel-electric drive Con- 
sideration is also being given to equipping a fourth vessel with a revolutionary 
powerplant as yet untried in an American ship—the gas turbine. The proposed 
powerplants are to furnish about 6,000 shaft horsepower and thus drive these 
experimental ships at a minimum of 15 knots sea speed 

There is another important phase of the conversion program. In 1950 a survey 
of United States ocean shipping by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
pointed out that the greatest potential shipping reserve for use in time of emer 
gency lay in reducing the time required to load and unload ships in port. Despite 
its importance, only limited sums have gone into research on this problem. 

To fill this gap we now plan to install and test the most modern developments 
in cargo-handling gear on these four experimental ship 

If these experimental efforts on the part of the Government to increase cargo- 
handling efficiency prove out, maximum beneficial effects would be realized only 
if such innovations were put into widespread operation through the cooperative 
efforts of labor and management. 

Our third proposal is a tanker trade-in program designed to encourage the con- 
struction of new, modern tanker tonnage and place good used tankers in the 
reserve fleet. Here again the program rests primarily upon defense needs 
Recent studies of petroleum requirements for the Lnited States and the free world 
indicate that one of the most serious risks to the national security under extreme 
emergency would stem from a prospective shortage of tankers. 

These studies also conclude that since there is no reasonable likelihood that 
normal commercial activity will be able to provide the tanker tonnage necessary 
in the initial phases of full mobilization, the Government should take the initiative 
in the creation and maintenance of a reserve of usable tankers to serve military 
and essential civilian needs in anv future crisis. 

A bill passed by the Senate in July 1953 and a companion bill now on the House 
Calendar provide for creating a tanker reserve and promoting the construction 
of tankers in line with commercial and national-defense needs. Both bills seek 
the fullest possible use of private resources and would commit Government funds 
only to acquire reserve tankers and assure special defense features in new replace- 
ment tankers, 

In essence, the present proposal of the Department of Commerce, based on the 
assumption of favorable action by the Congress, would permit Covernment 
purchase of 40 tankers at least 10 years of age. These trade-ins would be con- 
tingent upon the purchase by private owners of 20 large, high-speed tankers 
incorporating national-defense features. 

In addition to the trade-and-build program, the Secretary of the Navy has 
requested Congress to permit the Navy to enter into time charters with private 
operators for 20 new tankers to be constructed privately sfter congressional 
approval is granted. 

‘or a year now we have been analyzing the whole maritime problem, working 
closely with people who have a large stake in the shipping business. Because of 
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the importance of the merchant marine to our domestic economy and national 
defense, it is important that any steps taken be based on a full knowledge of the 
facts. With that in mind, and with the full cooperation of the Department of 
Defense, we have concluded a study of the maritime situation, which we are now 
reviewing with other agencies P 

The report is divided into five principal sections and you will see that it is a 
pretty thorough study. 

The first section deals with the number and types of merchant ships in the 
fleet and compares what we have with what we need for commerce and national 
defense. Both the active and reserve fleets have been included and the national 
defense aspects of our requirements were worked out in cooperation with the 
Department of Defense. 

This is the first time in consideration of the merchant-marine problems that 
the Department has been provided with definitive information indicating the 
fleet and shipyard requirements of military planning 

The second section discusses our shipyards and shipbuilding activities needed 
under emergency conditions and during peacetime. The number of ships which 
should be built to maintain a peacetime nucleus of shipyard facilities has been 
studied. These needs, in turn, were correlated with the new ship requirements 
of the active merchant fleet 

Obviously in addition to ships and shipyards we must have men to build and 
operate them. So, in the third section, looking beyond the impersonal facilities 
we examined the manpower needs of our merchant fleet and shipyards. The 
critical problem in this area is the maintenance of sufficient skilled persons to 
permit adequate expansion of the labor force in case of national emergency 

The fourth section of the report gave careful consideration to current problems 
facing the maritime industry. The financial condition of the industry was 
examined, including questions of industry earnings, net worth, and capital struc 
ture. Other problems which were given close attention were the cost disadvan 
tages of United States operators in the overseas trades, fluctuations in overesas 
traffic, intensity of foreign competition, extent of shipping aids provided by for- 
eign governments to their own fleets, and, finally, the problems of block obsoles- 
cence and vessel replacement 

The last section is the really important part of the report because here all the 

previous considerations have been balanced against each other in analyzing the 
effectiveness of present policies and shipping aids, and providing guidance for 
sound policies in the future. This, of course, embraces analysis of construction 
and operating subsidies, tax benefits and their ramifications, mortgage aid and 
insurance, trade-in allowances, and United States cargo preference provisions, 
such as the 5)-50 req'irements of foreign aid lezislation. 
These efforts of the Department cou'd provide the foundation for the necessar) 
cooperation on the part of Government, private industry, and labor to launch 
an overa!l prozran designed to build merchant ships and maintain a maritime 
industry adequate for the commercial and defense needs of our Nation. This 
pro‘ lem is big enough, complex enough, and serious enough that it demands and 
requires the best efforts of all of us. Nothing less is good enough. 


Mr. Murray. Senator, that is a very practical matter. As you 
pointed out, I had seven pages, and at the end of that I had run out 
of my time; the second item being that within a week of that time 


1 was devoting an entire speech to ‘the maritime situation, which also, 
as far as the trade was concerned, received substantial publicity. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR OPERATING SUBSIDIES 


From the standpoint of cutting out operating subsidies for the 
Maritime Administration, I would like to point out that this year, 
in fiscal 1954, we have asked for $85 million for operating subsidies. 
The budget request which will come to you this year, for fiscal 1955, 
again requests $85 million for operating subsidies. That is a total 
of $170 million requested by the Department within the last 2 years. 
That compares with $40 million that was appropriated during fiscal 
years 1952 and 1953. 
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| hardly think that it would be possible to say that we were trying 
to cut out subsidies to the American merchant marine. I think the 
Maritime people feel very strongly that under this administration 
the Maritime Administration has cut down on the backlog of unpaid 
bills to an amazing extent. I think the Administrator is deserv ing of 
great credit for that. If we get the $85 million which we have asked 
for from the Congress for this year, it will leave in subsequent years 
roughly a $15 million backlog to be covering the bills that matured 
over a period of 7 years. 

Does that answer your question, Senator? 

Senator McCarran. Did you have any appropriation for that 
backlog this year, this current year? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How much? 

Mr. Murray. We asked for $65 million, which was cut down to 
$20 million by the Congress. We came back and asked for a sup 
plemental appropriation of $45 million, of which we were allowed 
$35 million. We are now back to, and I think this committee will 
hear tomorrow, a request for an additional subsidy of $29,500,000 
for a total of $84,500,000, for the purpose of cutting down our back- 
log, plus paying the bills which are now in hand We have $36 
million of unpaid vouchers on hand right now, against which we are 
requesting $29,500,000. 


SITUATION ON MARITIMI TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. Does vour program also embrace and take 
into consideration a continuation of the training facilities? 

Mr. Murray. The training program fn Kings Point will be con- 
tinued. As you will see in the budge request, the Maritime In- 
stitute and the Alameda and Sheepshead Bay activities have been 
curtailed. 

Senator McCarran. Does that continue with the seamen’s train- 
ing, or has that been eliminated? 

Mr. Murray. It has been eliminated. 

Senator McCarran. It has been eliminated. Why? 

Mr. Murray. I would prefer to have the Maritime Administrator 
vo into that with you when he is here, I think tomorrow or Friday, 
I can touch on it very briefly. 

Senator McCarran. Very well. I would like to have someone 
explain it to the committee, who understands it. I cannot see the 
reason for it, so I would like to have the reasoning presented to the 
committee. 

MARITIME INSTITUTE 


Mr. Murray. I would like to say, as far as the Maritime Institute 
is concerned, that the reasoning behind that is that we have been 
giving correspondence courses, for which we have charged roughly $5 
a course. Those courses cost $35. As far as Sheepshead Bay and 
Alameda are concerned, the courses there for the upgrading of mari- 
time personnel have been a subject on which the Administrator has 
been in touch with the trade associations of the ship operators and 
unions themselves. 

Some months ago, the Administrator wrote to 35 interested parties 
representing the trade associations and the unions, asking for their 
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cooperation in working out some kind of a joint program, since both 
of those groups have a real interest in any upgrading activity. From 
the 35, he received only 21 replies. 

Only one showed any interest whatsoever in working out some 
kind of a joint program. There are good private schools and there 
are good maritime upgrading schools to which people are able to go 
and get the training which is necessary to be upgraded in the seaman 
service. ‘That is the basis tor the elimination of those amounts. 


EXTENSION 





OF RATEMAKING 





POWER 








Senator McCarran. Now, Mr. Chairman, the second matter which 
caught my attention was that, on the one hand, Mr. Murray advocates 
more and more toll highways, and on the other hand, advocates a 
great extension of the railroads’ power over rates and the placing of 
the ratemaking power in the hands of railroad management. 

As to the last part, there are two very significant statements made 
by Mr. Murray in his speech, and I quote them: 

The Federal Government can be of assistance by allowing common carriers 


sufficient managerial discretion to permit prompt adjustment of pricing policies 
to cost changes and other competitive circumstances. 


And then he says: 


A better balance in the railroad corporative and operating structure may further 
warrant giving private management greater initiative in the matter of general 
rate policies. 

Mr. Chairman, | for one believe that both railroads and the trucking 
industry are equally important to the economy of the country and 
to our defense needs. 

I am sympathetic with the problems of both. But I cannot agree 
with the policy that on the one hand advocates toll roads, which would 
place a greater burden on the economical movement of goods and 
materials by trucks, and at the same time give the railroads the 
authority to adjust their own rates to meet, as Mr. Murray puts it, 
and I quote his language, “cost changes and other competitive cir- 
cumstances,” 

This policy, it seems to me, is aimed at giving the most favored 
treatment to the railroads. 








IMPORTANCE 





OF NATIONAL HIGHWAY 





SYSTEM 





Mr. Chairman, one of the things that has made this country great 
has been our national highway system, a free system built coopera- 
tively with the States ‘and the Federal Government. I do not 
challenge the right of any State to build toll roads if it so desires, but 
| < point out that if this trend continues, as it seems to be advocated, 
as a part of the so-called national transportation policy, eventually 
Ste ling on our highways will be discouraged, and all of the emphasis 
on improving our highways will be through the medium of toll roads. 

I, for one, believe that the Federal share for highway purposes 
should be greater, at least up to the amount that the Federal Govern- 
ment receives in gasoline taxes. 

Mr. Murray, I should like to have you explain to the committee 
just exactly what is meant by these statements contained in your 
speech, I should like to specifically know whether you are sincerely 
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interested in having all transportation media go forward, or if you 
construe your role to be one of helping to level out the competitive 
factors existing between the several media. 

Mr. Murray. Senator, I feel very strongly that America needs a 
financially strong transportation industry. That not only has to do 
with shipping, the rails, and aviation, but it has to do with our auto- 
motive means of transportation also. 

Our interest in the highway situation is obviously, by the nature of 
automotive transportation, on a slightly different basis. 


TOLL ROADS 


Now, as far as the toll roads are concerned, we are, as you know, 
facing a tremendous highway deficiency in this country. As I have 
testified before as to both the McGregor bill in the House and the 
Martin bill in the Senate, it has been estimated that the deficiency 
on the interstate highway system alone runs as high as $13 billion. 
That is a matter of great concern to any type of interstate commerce 
by highway. 

A study which has been made would indicate that almost 8,000 
miles of that highway deficiency would lend itself to being corrected 
by access to toll-road types of financing. 

At no time that I know of has it ever been contemplated that free 
roads would not roughly parallel the toll roads. The interesting thing 
about a toll road is that people who use the toll facilities have shown 
that they are willing to pay a toll of from 1 to 14% centsa mile. That 
is roughly equivalent to a gasoline tax of from 15 to 22 cents a gallon. 
Both the personal driver and the truckers have an alternative of 
either traveling by free roads or by toll roads. 

In my own State of Pennsylvania, it has worked out on a fairly 
practical basis. If it is cheaper, and if the trucking companies can 
operate less expensively by using the toll road, they do that. If they 
cannot, they use the free highways. 


PENDING FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY LEGISLATION 


Now, as far as the free highways are concertied, as you know, there 
are two bills pending before the Congress, continuing the Federal aid 
highway program. I testified in support of both bills for the adminis- 
tration. I am not aware of any desire by our Department to cut 
dowr: on the trucking interests of the country. 

It is a matter of interest that in Pennsylvania about 63 percent of 
the tolls paid on that turnpike are paid by trucks. 

Senator McCarran. Did you advocate the bill that is now pending 
in the Senate, the Case bill, for a billion dollars? 

Mr. Murray. The bill which the administration favored was 
the McGregor bill in the House and the Martin bill in the Senate. 

It was on that bill that I testified in support. There are not major 
differences, as you know, between the two bills. 

Senator McCarran. How about giving the railroad management 
the ratemaking power? What have you got to say to that? 

Mr. Murray. Could Mr. Dearing answer that question for you? 
Then I would like to come back to it. 

Senator McCarran. I beg your pardon? 


45431—54—-pt. 187 
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Mr. Murray. Could I ask Mr. Dearing to start on that? 

Senator McCarran. My understanding is that you have advocated 
that. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Dearing is my deputy. 

Senator McCarran. I understand. But you advocated that, did 


you not? 
TIMELAG BILL 


Mr. Murray. In my talk before the National Defense Transporta- 
tion Association, if you will recall, I commented on the timelag bill 
which is pending before the Congress. The Department of Commerce 
has supported that bill on the basis that the railroads should be able 
to increase their rates with greater speed than they have been able 
to in the past. The timelag bill, as you know, the Bricker bill, has 
to do with speeding up rate hearing procedures when the railroads 
come in with a proposed general increase in rates. If the rates are 
allowed by the ICC to go into effect on an interim basis, and at some 
later date, after the full hearings are held and rates are disallowed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the railroads would be re- 
quired upon shipper request to make restitution upon the basis of the 
lower rate. 

The Department of Commerce has favored that. 


DISCUSSION ON RAILROAD RATE-FIXING POLICY 


Senator McCarran. Aside from the timelag bill, you stated that 
the railroad management should be given a more free hand in fixing 
their own rates. 

Mr. Murray. Senator, could I see that speech? I don’t have a 
copy of it with me. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

I want to have that inserted in the record. 

Chairman Brinces. All right. 

Senator McCarran. I quoted your language, Mr. Murary. 

Mr. Murray. I would like to see it, Senator. I can refresh my 
memory better that way. 

Well, Senator, as I read this paragraph here, about which you have 
asked me 

Senator McCarran. I will quote your language again and see 
if you have the same place: 

Better balance in the railroad, corporate and operating structure may further 
warrant giving private management greater initiative in the matter of general 
rate policies. 

From that I take it that you are advocating that the railroads 
have a hand in the making of their rates, and thus minimize and 
possibly do away with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s au- 
thority. I just wanted to know if that is what you are advocating. 

Mr. Murray. No, sir. It does not mean that at all. We have 
never, advocated or even remotely suggested that. 

Senator McCarran. (reading): 

A better balance in the railroad eorperate and operating structure may further 
warrant giving private management greater initiative in the matter of; general 
rate policy. 


That seems like pretty plain language to me. 


) j 
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Just what did you mean by that language? 

Mr. Murray. I think that ties right back into what I was telling 
you as far as the timelag is concerned. 

Senator McCarran. It doesn’t have anything to do with the 
timelag. 

Mr. Murray. It has to do with it as far as I am concerned. 

Senator McCarran. Is that all the explanation you wish to give 
to it? 

Mr. Murray. That is all. 


FEDERAL-AID PROGRAM IN AVIATION FIELD 


Senator McCarran. The third and last point in Mr. Murray’s 
speech is his comment relative to the Federal-aid program in the 
field of aviation generally. 

The first thing I note is that as a result of the transportation coun- 
cil’s recommendations, which report I had printed as Senate Document 
95, the Department now advocates a continuation of the Federal-air- 
port program. This is most heartening news, and I only regret 
that a year has been lost in reaching this decision. 

While knowing that a continuation of the Federal-airport program 
is now advocated, I note also that this is not being done without 
recommendations on the way this program should be conducted. 

Mr. Murray, I should like to have your specific comments on the 
first two of these proposals, in which you say, and I quote. 

First, the basic standards of determining the eligibility of specific airports 
should be substantially tightened, using criteria of national aeronautical impor- 
tance. We are now reviewing past eligibility standards with this objective in 
mind. 

And again you say: 


Second, to permit more flexible administration of the program in accordance 
with overall national needs, we believe that the present legislation should be 
amended so as to increase the discretionary funds that can be spent without fixing 
geographical apportionment. 

Mr. Chairman, | cannot understand the first recommendation and 
particularly the phrase “‘criteria of national aeronautical importance.” 
This can mean anything and everything, depending on the feeling of 
the official that is applying this criterion. It appears to me that the 
Congress should completely abdicate its function and vest in the 
Department complete and absolute authority to determine, on what- 
ever basis they may choose, be it political or otherwise, just what 
airports will receive Federal help. This fear is borne out in the 
second recommendation, as here it is proposed that for at least 50 
percent of the fund available, absolute discretion should be vested in 
the Department. 

I assure you, Mr. Murray, that as far as I am concerned, I will 
oppose any such policy, with all the power at my command. 


APPORTIONMENT OF FEDBRAL AIRPORT FUNDS 


One last point before Mr. Murray’s comment. I fail to see the 
neéd ‘of doing awiky with the apportionment of Federal airport funds 
by use of the present formula. 


fj 
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When the Post Office Department, as a matter of fact, is pressing 
for greater and greater use of air transportation in carrying first-class 
mail, if this proposal for carrying mail is adopted to the fullest extent, 
there will be need for more airports, be they small or large. 

I would like to have Mr. Murray’s comment. 


FAAP APPORTIONMENT CRITERIA 


Mr. Murray. Well, Senator, in the first place, criteria do exist 
now on which basis an airport is either eligible or ineligible for Federal 
aid. 

Over the years, it has been apparent that we have not concentrated 
funds in the degree necessary to have a real impact on the airport 
program. 

In the last fiscal year, for example, fiscal year 1953, when there 
was an airport program, 39 States received less than $200,000. Nine 
states received less than $100,000. Therefore, it seemed to us that 
the impact of aviation in thos» States in a program of that size, 
divided over a wide area, could not have the impact that would be 
desirable. 

It was with that in mind that we went to the Bureau of the Budget, 
feeling that a small program was perhaps as good as no program. 
And I might add that that has been borne out by a great many 
people with an interest in aviation. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FAAP ESTIMATE PENDING IN BUDGET BUREAU 


We went to the Bureau of the Budget with a program that we felt 
was big enough to have some impact if it could be concentrated in 
those areas in which the Federal Government certainly has a primary 
interest, that of safety and that of national defense. And it was with 
that in mind that we have asked the Bureau of the Budget for a 
program of sufficient size, if concentrated in those areas of greatest 
importance, to have the best effect on the future of aviation, which is 
something I think we all want. That is what we have recommended. 

I might also say that 89 projects in 1953 were less than $5,000. 

Senator McCarran. Are you asking the Bureau of the Budget 
for an appropriation based on the Federal Airport Act? 

Mr. Murray. We are asking the Bureau of the Budget for an 
appropriation based upon the 50-percent discretionary fund, and with 
tightened criteria. What the tightened criteria is, I cannot tell 
you at this time, because it has not yet been decided. It will be when 
we come to the Congress for an appropriation. We will at that time 
indicated what we have in mind; so that when you take action on the 
appropriation you will be able to take action on the basis of the 
criteria. 

Senator McCarran. Then I take it that you are not asking the 
Bureau of the Budget te follow the national act in allowing the 
appropriation. Is that correct? 


LEGISLATION TO INCREASE DISCRETIONARY FUND REQUESTED OF BUDGET 


Mr. Murray. We are asking for a 50-percent discretionary fund. 
The act now calls for a discretionary fund of 25 percent. e are 
asking that it be raised to 50. 
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Senator McCarran. Does the statute provide for that? 

Mr. Murray. We are asking that it be amended. 

Senator McCarran. That it be amended in the appropriation 
bill. Is that what you are asking for? 

Mr. Murray. No, sir; we are asking for the statute to be amended. 

Senator McCarran. In the appropriation bill? 

Mr. Murray. No, sir; not in the appropriation bill. 

Senator McCarran. How can you get a 50-percent discretionary 
fund, when the statute provides for 25, except by an amendment to 
the statute? 

Mr. Murray. That is what we are going to ask for. 

Senator McCarran. You are asking that through the appropria- 
tion bill. Is that right? 

Mr. Murray. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Have you got a bill pending? 

Mr. Murray. We will have a bill. 

Senator McCarran. A legislative bill?, 

Mr. Murray. We will have a bill. " 

Senator McCarran. Well, you will have a lot of fun with that. 
That means your department would take over control of where air- 
ports would be placed. You would be the czar of that. I suppose 
you would kind of like that, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Murray. No, sir. I have very little to do with where we 
put funds for airports. I might add that as to the airport panel that 
[ appointed back in May, which consisted entirely of aviation people, 
there was a wide disagreement within that committee—as you know, 
it took longer than we had anticipated—as to whether it was desirable 
to continue the Federal aid program at all. One of the members of 
the committee was sent here with authority from his board to oppose 
Federal aid, but also with an admonition that if there was to be Fed- 
eral aid, to be sure that he brought some of it back. 


AIRPORT PANEL 


The airport panel was composed of Francis A. Bolton, president, 
American Association of Airport Executives, superinter nde nt, Port 
Columbus Airport, Columbus, Ohio; Jean H. Dubuque, executive 
director and secretary, National Business Aircraft Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; J. D. Durand, secretary and assistant general counsel, 
Air Transport Association, Washington, D. C.; Joseph Hartranft, 
president, Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, Washington, D. C.; 
Louis R. Inwood, past president, Airport Operators Council, director 
of aviation, International Airport, Philadelphia, Pa.; Foster R. Jones, 
member, Airport Operators Council, director, Louisville and Jefferson 
County Air Board, Louisville, Ky.; "A. B. McMullen, executive secre- 
tary, National Association of State Aviation Officials, W ashington, 
D. C.; Melvin H. Nuss, treasurer, American Association of Airport 
Executives, director, Municipal Airport, Reading, Pa.; Donald W. 
Nyrop, Washington Council, Conference of Local Air Lines, Washing- 
we D. C.; Jennings Randolph, assistant to the president, Capital Air 
Lines, W ashington, D. C., panel chairman; Thomas K. Taylor, vice 
president, Trans-World Air Lines, Inc., Washington, D. C.; R. W. P. 
Schmidt, manager, Tucson Municipal Airport, Tucson, Ariz. 
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RECOMMENDATION OF PANEL 


And I think it was the opinion of that group that if we were to have 
an airport program it should be a big one, sot that it would have some 
impact. Further that it should be concentrated and that if it were, the 
Federal participation would be worth while and should be continued. 

That was reiterated by a subcommittee of the Transportation Coun- 
cil to whom this report was submitted. 

Senator McCarran. Did that committee favor an increase in the 
discretionary fund placed in the hands of the Department? 

Mr. Murray. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Where did you get the idea, then? 

Mr. Murray. If we are to be able to concentrate the funds in the 
areas where there would appear to be the greatest need, it is only by 
such means as that that it would be possible to get funds to make a 
project worthwhile. 

li 
RELATIONSHIP OF TERMINAL BUILDINGS ON FAAP 


We have situations in cities where in the past expensive termina] 
buildings have been built, for example. It was never possible to give 
enough Federal aid to do more than get at that building over a 4- or 5- 
year period. ‘There was never enough money allocated to that, even 
to that particular State; so that even if you were to concentrate all 
your funds, I don’t see where you would ever be able to complete a 
project within a reasonable period of time. 

Senator McCarran. What has terminal buildings to do with the 
allocation of money to States? 


Mr. Murray. Well, terminal buildings in the past have been the 
fruit of what happened after the allocations to the States. And it just 
isn’t terminal buildings. It is airport projects. They have not been 
able to be completed except over a long period of time, because of the 
small ar ount of money that was available. The 1953 program was 
only $14 million, and when you start spreading that around it just 
doesn’t go very far. 


STATUS OF BUDGET REQUEST FOR FAAP 


Senator McCarran. Let me ask you: Is a budget item being held 
up now for the passage of this legislative item that you speak of? 

Mr. Murray. We have submitted our request to the Bureau of 
the Budget for an amount. They have asked us some questions, as 
I have already mentioned, and we are in the process of getting the 
answers back to them. 

I do not know at this time what the Bureau of the Budget will do, 
whether they will hold up the legislation or whether they will not. 
That is a matter that as soon as we get back with our information, 
will have to be determined. 

Senator McCarran. That is all right for now, Mr. Chairman. 


PURPOSE OF FAAP SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


Senator Smira. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of questions that 
probably should wait until the appropriation comes in, but I would 
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like to know if you propose to have this money spent for new airports 
only. 

Mr. Murray. Oh, no; it would not be just for new airports. 

Senator Smiru. It is to maintain? Will there be any maintenance 
money on it? 

Mr. Lex. The grant-in-aid airport appropriations have not been 
and cannot be used for maintenance. However, for improvement of 
the airports, such as rebuilding certain facilities which have been 
deteriorated—those in the past have qualified for funds. We have, 
as Mr. Murray said, not developed criteria for the expenditure of the 
1955 funds if they should be appropriated, but that certainly will be 
taken into consideration. 

Senator Smirx. Before you bring it to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for action? 

Mr. Murray. The Appropriations Committee will know what we 
propose as criteria, when you consider the appropriation. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, for a number of years a good many 
airports were built over the country, and it has always seemed to me 
that the Government could well afford to help the little towns main- 
tain those until we were sure that the Government would not need 
them for use later on in the national defense program. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Brivces. Are there further questions from the com- 
mittee? 

Senator McCarran. Not at this time. 

Chairman Brinces. Any further comment that you have to make, 
Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lex. No, Mr. Chairman, I think that we have covered the 
subjects very thoroughly. 


AIRWAY USER CHARGES 


Chairman Brincss. Just one question I wanted to ask Mr. Lee 
before we closed. A question has been raised with the commit- 
tee about airway user charges. And there are several associations 
that have been in touch with us indicating that a user charge is 
directly reflected in the subsidy payments by the Government. I 
realize that that is a controversial issue. But do you want to com- 
ment on that matter for the committee? 

Mr. Lez. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee requested us to submit a program of charges for the use of the 
Federal airways system. That request was made in connection with 
the fiscal year 1954 appropriation action of the House committee. 

Consequently, we in the intervening year prepared a report, and 
I have copies here, should the committee wish to have them, setting 
forth such a program. 

This report was submitted, to the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee, and it has been considered by them. 

As far as I know—and this is largely a question for the CAB—this 
user charge program has not been considered in connection with the 
mail pay or subsidy of the scheduled air carriers, seeing as it still is 
7 the formative stage, and no definite implementation has taken 
place. 
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ALASKAN AIRPORT FEES 


Chairman Brinces, Getting back to those two ports in Alaska, 
a statement was madé relative to increasing the fees. Wouldn’t that 
tie in with the statement you have just made? 

Mr. Lex. Mr. Chairman, the airport fees in Alaska are carried 
separate from the airways fees. And that applies also to Washington 
National Airport, as it does to the Alaskan airports. The Alaska 
airport fees have been fixed on the basis of giving a return sufficient 
to cover all of the operating costs. This is in line with commitments 
which have been made in the past by certain of my predecessors in 
hearings before the Committee on Appropriations, in which they made 
certain definite statements regarding the level of charges being fixed 
at a sufficiently high point to meet the operating expenses. 


SHEMYA BASE, ALEUTIAN ISLANDS 


Chairman Bripess. I would like to ask you another question, that 
has come to the committee, I don’t know the proper pronunciation 
of this name, but I think it is Shemya Base, on the end of the Aleutian 
Islands. Is there anything under consideration for that base? 

Mr. Lex. Yes, sir. The Air Force has been operating Shemya for 
a period ever since the base was built, back during the war. That base 
is used by Northwest Airlines and by Canadain Pacific Airlines and 
contract carriers flying the North Pacific route. The Air Force has 
indicated that it would deactivate its operations there by June 30, 
1954. 

THORNBOROUGH AIR FORCE BASE, ALASKA 


There is also another base on the Aleutian chain which has been 
under Air Force operation, which is the Thornborough Air Force Base 
at Cold Bay, Alaska, and that is likewise being deactivated by the 
Air Force. 

One or the other of these bases is essential at the present time for 
operations on the North Pacific route. 

Chairman Bripers. Do you consider this essential to the safety 
of air traffic over the North Pacific? 

Mr. Les. Mr. Chairman, I would consider that one or the other 
would be essential for safety. Actually, it would be essential for con- 
ducting the operations there, operationally, as well. They could not 
operate effectively from farther back in the Territory of Alaska, 
such as from Anchorage. 

Chairman Brinces. Responsibilities carried out by the CAA are 
essential to both civil and military aviation. There have been several 
pieces of legislation introduced in connection with civil aviation, 
on which hearings are pending. Any hasty organizational and opera- 
tional adjustments not fully studied and evaluated—particularly 
in the line of air traffic control, could affect the safety in our civil 
and national air transportation system and the defense of our country. 


CAA CHANGES TO BE CLEARED WITH COMMITTEE 


In view of the substantial adjustments being made during this 
fiscal year, which have not been fully evaluated, and in view of the 
pending legislation before Congress involving the basic structure 
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of CAA method of handling our aviation safety matters, no further 
changes of a substantial nature should be attempted at this time, 
or during fiscal year 1955, which involve in any way transfers of funds 
or the appropriation of funds, without clearance of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 
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Another question which has come to the committee: In your pro- 
gram for last year, you will remember, there was considerable dis- 
cussion regarding air control towers. Speaking of your program, 
does it call for the curtailment of further air control towers? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, since our last hearing before this com- 
mittee, we have adopted certain new criteria to better measure the 
requirements for the traffic that we have had. These new criteria 
permit certain changes or require certain changes in our tower pro- 
gram, and we are activating, under CAA funds, certain of the control 
towers that were scheduled for discontinuance. Examples are 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Westchester, White Plains; Baltimore Harbor 
Airport; Niagara Falls; and Duluth. There are certain towers 
which, under the new criteria, fall below the aeceptable level, and they 
will have to be discontinued. Two of them, Lynchburg, Va., and 
Pocatello, Idaho. There is one other tower which falls below the 
criteria, which we understand is being taken up by the Air Force, 
and that is Lincoln, Nebr. 

Chairman Bridges. And the criteria that has been changed, the 
new standard has to do with the amount of air traffic in an airfield? 

Mr. Les. Yes, sir. The new criteria are essentially based upon 
treating all itinerant traffic equally. Under the previous criteria, 
we gave great weight, in fact weighted beyond anything else, the 
scheduled air carrier traffic, and consequently fields that were high 
in other categories of air traffic did not qualify. 

The new criteria weigh equally the operations of scheduled air 
carrier, civil itinerant, and military itinerant aircraft, and require a 
total of 24,000 operations a year in order to qualify for tower service. 

Mr. Murray. I might say, Senator, that that is very helpful to a 
general airport type, as against the municipal airports that have the 
scheduled aircraft coming in. 






























WITH MILITARY BASES 





AIRLINE INTERFERENCE 













Chairman Bringes. The committee has one other matter on which 
we would like to have your comment. That is establishing civil 
aviation routes for commercial airlines. Are you consulted by the 
Air Force or other arm of the military on the possible interference 
from flying from that base on a commercial airline? I mean, is it 
cleared with you on safety before consideration is given to the location 
of the base? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, we do consult with the Air Force on the 
operations of bases that are activated. We are not always consulted 
prior to the activation of a base. We try to work out patterns and 
airways, so that there will be no danger to the safety of flight, after 
the general plans have been formulated. 
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Chairman Bripers. After you establish the air flight plans of 
taking, for example, the route from Washington to Florida or Wash- 
ington to Chicago, how difficult is it to change? I am thinking particu- 
larly now of a controversy before the committee regarding Camp 
Pickett, Va., which has been suggested for Air Force use. I am in- 
formed that one of the protests that has come to the committee is 
that it would be interfering with the direct commercial lines, and would 
therefore be dangerous, as the base is directly on an air line. 

My point is: How much cooperation is there between you and the 
Defense Department and the Air Force, and who decides finally? 

Mr. Lex. The Air Force, of course, is responsible for their imple- 
mentation of plans on any bases. However, in the case of Camp 
Pickett, the CAA was consulted. Blackstone, Va., is a point on the 
airway connecting Washington to Richmond and Greensboro, N. C., 
and on south to Atlanta. It is on the airway, and naturally any base 
on an airway does create problems. I don’t know that they are in- 
soluble, but, of course, we do have a real problem with air traffic under 
those circumstances. 

Chairman Bripces. But you are charged with the protection of 
civil aviation, passengers, aren’t you? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Brinces. Therefore, you have a responsibility here. 
What I am trying to resolve is: Who takes the initiative? Do you go 
to the Air Force and say, ‘Now, look. We can’t have an airbase in this 
particular location, because it is going to endanger the lives of people 
flying on commercial lines.’”’ Or does the Air Force come to you and 


say, ‘“This is essential for national defense, and you have got to change 
your airlines’ route?”’ Will you explain the procedure? 


TRAFFIC PROBLEM IN REACTIVATION OF GALVESTON AIRBASE 


Mr. Ler. The problem has come up in quite a few cases, like 
Galveston, and so forth, where the Air Force have made plans for 
reactivation of a base, and then they bring up the problem of handling 
the traffic in the regional airspace subcommittee. In Galveston, for 
instance, the fact was brought up that the local and en route traffic 
would practically curtail Air Force operations there, and consequently 
the Air Force changed their plans. We have to insure, being in con- 
trol of the airspace, that the patterns are safe, and that will go even to 
the extent of curtailing aircraft movements, if necessary. 


RESERVE OFFICER FLYING 


Chairman Bripees. One other question. Various complaints have 
come to the committee from regular commercial lines about particular 
Reserve officers in the Air Force or the Navy or the Marines flyin 
into airways or endangering a flight. When complaints of that ‘ind 
come to you, how do you handle them, and do you get cooperation? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir, we do. We reviewed our procedures on that 
type of hazard about 4 years ago, following a collision between a 
naval fighter and an Eastern Air Lines plane up north of Philadelphia, 
and at that time worked out procedures with DCNO Air and the Air 
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Force Deputy for Operations whereby our people would immediately 
report, through recognized channels, to the Air Force or the Navy, 
depending upon which was involved, and the responsible services 
would then get into action to apprehend the violator right away. 

I think that that has been quite effective in the last few years, and 
we—I think, have been successful in curtailing that type of activity 
by joint action. 

Chairman Bripces. But you do get cooperation both from the Air 
Force, the Navy, and the Marine Corps, whenever you take it up 
with them? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. And, of course, the disciplinary action has to 
be taken by each service individually. But we have had good coop- 
eration. 

Chairman Bripegs. Are there any other questions to ask the 
witnesses? 

If not, the committee will stand in recess and will convene at 
2 p. m., this afternoon. 

(Whereupon at 12:15 p. m. a recess was taken.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Smira (presiding). The meeting will please come to order. 

This afternoon the committee will first consider the appropriations 
for the Maritime Administration. The House allowed $71,360,000 
for these items, and this sum is $30,500,000 below the total budget 
estimates. 

I understand the Department asked for restoration of the reduction; 
is that right? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Before we take up the individual appropriation 
items, we have one of our distinguished colleagues here, Senator 
Butler of Maryland, who has a statement he would like to make. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER FROM THE 
STATE OF MARYLAND 


OPERATING DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 


Senator BurLer. Thank you ever so much for your kind attention. 

Your committee has before it the bill containing the requested 
maritime appropriations for 1955, the greater portion of which are 
for the purpose of paying operating-differential subsidies covering 
expenditures already made by the ship operators, dating as far back 
as 1947. As chairman of the Subcommittee on Water Transportation, 
I find that there is a great deal of misunderstanding on this matter; 
therefore, I should like to state some of my personal convictions on 
the subject as a basis for the comments which I shall make on the 
specific amounts in question. 

This merchant-marine ship-subsidy program was designed to pre- 
serve and develop an industry considered essential to our foreign 
trade and to the national defense. Nonetheless, every time appro- 
priations for the payment of operating differential subsidies are 
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requested in the budget there are some who seem to feel that advantage 
is being taken of the United States. I applaud their motive in thus 
objecting. Economy is a virtue, and it is better, indeed, where there 
is such question in some minds, to make the subsidized operators 
prove their case twice over rather than to pay out such sums blindly. 

What I do regret deeply is that, busy as we all are, we just do not 
have the time to master the details of the complicated law governing 
these subsidy payments. 


COMMITMENTS TO SHIP OPERATORS 


In the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 the Congress made certain 
commitments to the ship operators. 


You do what we want in the way of serving the foreign shipping needs of the 
country, and those of national security when required— 


these operators were told 
and the Government will make certain payments to you in return, 


Now Commerce reports that the ship operators have fulfilled their 
part of the contract, and requests funds to make the promised pay- 
ments. As I see it, therefore, Congress is obligated to keep its solemn 
promise, and to pay these amounts that are not only due, but in 
many cases long overdue. 

Probably no law has been subjected to such continual review 
as the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Congress after Congress and 
Appropriations Committee after Appropriations Committee, have 
examined this law and its administration with painstaking thorough- 
hess. 

Inevitably, such reviews have led to the conclusion that this act 
reflects a wise and far-reaching policy, and that on the whole it has been 
wisely administered. 

Unfortunately, however, after having adopted the law, and after 
having reviewed it interminably, and after having given a clean bill 
of health to its administration in each instance, the Congress inevitably 
raises questions about it when appropriations necessary to implement 
its policies are requested. 

This is particularly true of appropriations for operating-differential 
subsidies. Actually, these subsidies are primarily limited to repay- 
ment to the ship operator of sums of money which he has already 
dusbursed in paying the American seamen he is required by the act 
to employ on his American-flag vessels, and for meeting the costs of 
American materials and supplies he is required to use in the main- 
tenance and operation of such vessels—both of which costs are far, 
far in excess of the costs of his foreign competitors. 


QUID PRO QUO FOR SUBSIDIES 


What quid pro quo must a citizen vessel owner give to qualify 
for operating differential subsidies? Well, in addition to operating 
his ships in such fashion as to have them available for emergency 
defense purposes, he may not build, maintain, or repair his ships 
abroad; he may not escape the obligation to replace them when they 
become obsolete; he may not over- or under-insure his vessels; he 
may not syphon off his reserves; and he may not employ aliens. 
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In short, this so-called subsidized operator relinquishes many of 
the most cherished rights ordinarily enjoyed by owners of private 
property. In turn, he is by statute assured of Government partici- 
pation in the form of parity compensation for the competitive dis- 
advantages caused him by his agreement to carry out these Govern- 
ment policies. 

I say here and now that it is high time we stopped talking in terms 
of operating differential subsidies. The plain and simple truth is 
that we make a deal with these ship operators that if they will operate 
their ships our way, rather than the cheaper world market way, the 
United States Government will make up the difference. 

To me that is participation or partnership—it is not subsidization 


EFFICIENCY OF AMERICAN SHIPOWNERS 


It certainly would be fallacious to conclude that American ship- 
owners are less efficient or less experienced than their foreign com- 
petitors because of this Government participation. I am confident 
that they have initiative and resourcefulness equal to any other 
segment of industrial management, and would compete successfully 
with foreign shipowners if the Congress were willing to permit them 
to ride roughshod over the legitimate interests of American labor, 
and to purchase the materials and repair services they need from what- 
ever sources would quote them the lowest prices. 

The United States Government has not been saved, nor will it 
be saved, a single dollar by cutting current budget requests for sub- 
sidy funds. We would merely be postponing the inevitable. In 


fact, it can be argued that we are already in the position of having 
defaulted on our contracts by such failure to make payments as due. 

This brings us, then, to the present requests for appropriations for 
such subsidies. House Report No. 1242 under the heading ‘Maritime 


, 


activities’ contains the following language: 


The bill includes $55 million for payments of operating-differential subsidy. 
The amount allowed is the same amount as appropriated to date for the current 
fiscal year, but is $30 million below the budget estimates. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


It is revealing to note that of the $85 million requested, more than 
$20 million was to cover payments for the calendar years 1947-50. 
Almost $19 million was applicable to the calendar years 1951-53, 
and about $46 million was to be applied against subsidies payable in 
the calendar year 1954. 

Why is the Department of Commerce now requesting funds to 
cover payments for 1947-53? Is it that the United States has not 
been paying its bills? Unfortunately, this is the case. For one 
reason or another, these parity payments for contract services have 
been owing to some of the operators as far back as 1947. 

In urging this committee to restore the $30 million cut from the 
fiscal 1955 appropriations by the House, I am reemphasizing that 
some of that money should have been paid as far back as 1947. 
Fantastic as it may seem, the steamship lines have been paying income 
taxes since 1947 on these amounts owed by our Government. 
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There is no question here of overcharge; no question of excess; no 
question of inefficiency. Thesere is merely the question of govern- 
ment’s problem to which I have been addressing myself consiste ently, 
and that is the matter of maintaining the kind of merchant marine 
which our growing Nation and our increasing international commit- 
ments require. 

STABILITY OF MERCHANT MARINE 


Affirmative implementation of the existing, admittedly sound policy 
will do much to provide the stability which our merchant marine has 
long lacked, and without which it cannot hope to meet its dual and 
increasing responsibilities for trade and defense in these troubled times. 

I want to say, while I am here before your committee, that there 
could not have been a closer cooperation between the waterborne 
subcommittee of which the distinguished Senator from Washington 
is a member and the Department of Commerce. We have worked 
hand in glove to carry out the policies of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. Mr. Murray and his staff and Mr. Rothschild and his staff 
have given us every cooperation. We have done everything that we 
ean to make this act a living and workable law in the interests of a 
strong and virile American merchant marine. This restoration that 
we now ask will go a long way toward accomplishing that purpose, 
and I hope that your committee will make the restoration. 

Senator SmitH. Do you have any questions? 

Senator Maanuson. Do you think the formula should be changed? 

Senator Butter. I am not fully prepared to state at this time. 
I think however, that no matter whether the formula is changed or not, 
if the bill is paid, that is the big thing. This complaint we have here 
now is that we cannot get the appropriations to reimburse people 
who in good faith have expended their money on the basis of con- 
tracts made by the Government and who in turn have paid an income 
tax under the law on the payments they never have gotten. That is 
pretty rough treatment to the American ship operator. It is not 
conducive to a stfong merchant marine. 

Senator SmirH. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
coming in. 

Senator Butter. Thank you, Madam Chairman, It is very nice 
of you to hear me. 

Senator Smirx. We have the Administrator of the Maritime Com- 
mission, Mr. Rothschild. 

Mr. Rothschild, do you want to make a general statement? 
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MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT B. MURRAY, JR., UNDER SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE FOR TRANSPORTATION; JAMES C. WORTHY, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE (ADMINISTRATION) ; 
OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER; LOUIS 
S. ROTHSCHILD, MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR; THOMAS E, 
STAKEM, JR., ACTING DEPUTY MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR; 
LEONARD F. NICHOLS, ACTING BUDGET OFFICER; AND HAROLD 
E. STEFFES, CHIEF, OFFICE OF PROPERTY AND SUPPLY 


COMMENTS ON PROPOSED SHIP CONSTRUCTION ESTIMATE 


Mr. Murray. Madam Chairman, the President has indicated he 
considers the merchant marine the fourth arm of defense, and the 
activity of the Commerce Department, in cooperation with the Mari- 
time Administration, has been along the line of assuring that we had 
a strong American merchant marine. Soon there will be either a 
supplemental or an amendment to the appropriation request, a re- 
quest covering a shipbuilding program which has to do with a trade- 
in-and-build program whereby there will be 40 tankers traded in in 
return for which private operators will build 20 new, larger, speedier 
tankers. 

Moore-McCormack Lines desires to build 2 passenger ships, and 
Grace Line also 2 in line with their commitments to the Maritime 
Administration, in addition to which—and Mr. Rothschild will go 
into more detail about this very soon—we have in our fleet a very 
large number of Liberty and Victory ships. 

It is proposed to modernize four of the Liberty ships with a view to 
increasing their speed potential. They will also be equipped with the 
latest cargo-handling gear because one of the main problems facing 
our merchant marine is the matter of cargo handling. I think with 
the portion of funds which the Government will put up in conjunction 
with those funds supplied by the private operators, we will have a 
very good construction program going: in addition to which in cooper- 
ation with Defense, Maritime, and Commerce we have just completed 
a study having to do with the entire maritime situation. 


JOINT STUDY OF SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM COMPLETED 


This report comprises five principal sections. It compares what 
ships we have in the active and reserve fleet with what we need for 
commerce and the national defense. It discusses our shipyard facilities 
and shipbuilding needs during peacetime and again under emergency 
conditions. It examines our shipyard and shipbuilding manpower re 
quirements. It presents an analysis of many urgent problems such as 
obsolescence and fleet replacement, cost disadvantages of the United 
States operators, fluctuations in overseas traffic, intensive foreign 
competition, and foreign government aids. 

Finally, it will analyze the effectiveness of our present shipping 
policies and aids. We expect to release this study, together with our 
conclusions and our recommendations, in the very near future. That 
also will embrace the entire shipping problem which we have. 
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Senator Maenuson. This is the study you talked to us about on 
the Merchant Marine Committee? 

Mr. Murray. Which we started a year ago in conjunction with 
the subcommittee of which Senator Butler is the chairman. 

Senator Macnuson. I hope we can have that before we get down 
to marking up this bill. 

Mr. Murray. It is a very involved subject, as you know. This is 
the first time we really had a study that has gone into detail so far 
as the Defense Department requirements are concerned, as well as 
the requirements for our private commerce. 


BUILDING FOR FOREIGN ACCOUNTS 


Due to I think rather devoted efforts by Mr. Rothschild, we have 
removed restrictions on building in America for foreign accounts, 
except that we still maintain that shipping which we build in America 
may not indulge in traffic with Red China. 


ACCRUED OBLIGATIONS TO SUBSIDIZED OPERATORS 


In addition to the shipbuilding program—and I would like especially 
to go into some detail on this as a result of comments by Senator 
McCarran this morning having to do with the operating subsidies— 
since 1947 we will have accrued, through June 30, 1955, $520 million 
in subsidy owed to our subsidized operators. Against that figure we 
must take $151 million, which represents the estimated rec apture for 
the period, leaving a net subsidy payable for this period 1947 through 
June 30, 1955, of $368 million owed to the private shipping operators, 
against which there was paid from 1947 to June 30, 1953, $124 million. 

In other words, on a net position whereby we have an estimated 
payable due the operators of $368.7 million, we had paid from 1947 
through June 30, 1953, $124.1 million. 

For fiscal year 1954 we have requested the following in appropria- 
tions: We requested $65 million for fiscal year 1954 which was marked 
down to $20 million mainly by reason of the fact it had been in the 
past impossible because of a number of mechanical difficulties to pay 
more than $20 million. For that reason, our experience had not been 
very good and the Congress marked us back to $20 million. 


COMPARISON OF 1954 AND 1955 FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Nevertheless, because it had been possible to make the mechanical 
adjustments that were required, we found it necessary to come back 
to Congress in the first session of this Congress and ask for another 
supplemental appropriation of $45 million, of which $35 million was 
granted. It brought it up to $55 million. We now have come back 
for another supplemental epebepiladien for $29,500,000, for a total 
request for fiscal 1954 of $84,500,000. 

We are requesting for fiscal year 1955 in our budget funds for 
subsidy payments of $85 million, which will mean that in 2 years in 
order to keep current and to pay the backlog which has accrued, we 
are asking for $169,500,000 for 1954 and 1955 as against $124 million 
which had been paid out from 1947 to June 30, 1953. 

A great deal of this has to do with the backlog, the payments that 
have been accruing over a long period of time. 
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UNPAID BACKLOG OBLIGATIONS 


Senator Maanuson. How much backlog do you have in $78 million 

Mr. Murray, All of this is backlog for the period 1947-52. From 
July 1, 1953, to January 31, 1954, we paid out $55,816,372. Of that, 
$40.3 million represented the first three quarters of calendar year 
1953 and $15.5 million represented the prior years. On March 5 we 
had on hand waiting payment vouchers totaling in excess of $30 
million. I understand that is now up to $36 million, against which 
we are now asking for a supplemental appropriation of $29.5 million, 
of which $7.6 is backlog. 

Senator Maanuson. That is the estimate of the backlog you 
expect to have in 1954, around $39 million? 

Mr. Murray. If we get the supplemental request of $29,500,000 
for which we have asked and if Congress appropriates the fuil $85 
million for which we have asked, $13,500,000 will still be left over on 
the backlog period 1947-52 to be paid in some subsequent year, 


AVERAGE MONTHLY EXPENDITURES 


Senator Smirx. What is the expense per month since the Ist of 
July? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. It is running about $6 million a month. 

Mr. Murray. In other words, what we are hoping to do by reason 
of asking for large sums of money is to clear up the backlog for bills 
which are due and owing and need payment, we have asked for $170 
million in 2 years as against $40 million appropriated for the previous 


2 years, or $124.1 million paid for the previous 6 years. We think that 
if this request is granted, we will be reasonably current and we will 
then have only the minor figure of thirteen and a half million dollars 
left over owing on back bills which have been due back as far as 7 
years. 

Senator Smirn. What about interest payments? 

Mr. Murray. No interest payments. 


ESTIMATED SUBSIDY PAYMENTS FOR 1955 


Senator Maanuson. What do you estimate your subsidy payments 
for fiscal 1955, the current subsidy payments? Would $68 million be 
close? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. That would about represent the full year. How- 
ever, inasmuch as these bills are only presented on a quarterly basis, 
we would not have that much of 1954’s bills available at that time. 
We would only have about $46 million, representing approximately 
three quarters of the year. 

Senator Maanuson. What I am trying to get at is, we will have to 
give some justification for the amount of subsidy it costs us every year. 
I am wondering if using the figure of $68 million, which I have here, 
the sources from your own administration, whether that would be 
pretty close to what it would cost us to run the merchant marine for 
fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. That is correct. 

Senator Magnuson. Although it may not show in your figures 
because of the stretch of payment involved in there. 


45431—54— pt. 138 
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1952 INCOME TAXES PAID BY SUBSIDIZED LINES 


Mr. Murray. I would also like to point out, and I know you know 
this, but in 1952 our subsidized lines paid out in Federal income taxes 
$20,352,000. The appropriation for subsidy payments in that year 
was $20 million. 

Senator Macnuson. But that $20 million does not represent the 
true subsidy payment? 

Mr. Murray. No. That was the amount appropriated. How- 
ever, the shipping companies do have to pay their taxes on March 15, 

Senator Maanuson. Regardless? 

Mr. Murray. Regardless. 

Senator Smita. I asked about the expense per month, and I under- 
stood you to say $6 million. That would be $72 million for the year. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. That is the rate at which they are currently 
running. 

Senator Smirn. You are asking for $85 million. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Which will enable us to pay some of the back 
bills which we have not been able to liquidate to date. 


TOTAL OF UNPAID OBLIGATIONS 


Senator Smiru. Will you tell me the total amount of unpaid claims? 

Mr. Murray. The request we are asking for this year, $33 million 
of unpaid claims, will be paid in fiscal 1955, still leaving $13 million to 
be paid in some subsequent year. 


ITEMS SUBSIDIZED 


Senator Macnuson. I have an estimate of $32 million for the 
backlog of 1954. Then I think the record ought to show, also, so 
that some of these Members of the Senate might understand the items 
subsidized are wages, maintenance, repairs, stores, subsistence, and 
insurance. Wages represent 83 percent of the subsidized payment. 

Mr. Murray. The ship operators are awfully happy we have been 
eating up this backlog and getting on a current basis. I think nothing 
that has been done in recent years has made them any happier than 
the work which the Maritime Administration has done during this 
last year in getting their bills’ backlog almost eaten up. After this 
year there will be very little going back over the 7- year period that 
will need to be paid. 

Senator Magnuson. Another good thing about it is that a ship 
operator cannot plan until he knows where he is getting his money, 
plan for new ships or a program of expansion. 

Mr. Murray. That is my statement. Mr. Rothschild, the Mari- 
time Administrator, is here to present the budget. 


AMOUNTS DUE MARITIME FROM OPERATORS 


Senator Magnuson. I would like to ask on this subject of claims: 
Do you have a figure on the amount that is due the Maritime Com- 
mission from the operators? 

Mr. Murray. For what purpose? 

Senator Maanuson. Recapture. 
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Mr. Roruscuiip. These are net after recapture. 

Senator Smrrx#. | remember several years ago the Executive Expend- 
itures Committee made an investigation and found a great deal of 
money due. Many of the claims were lost and could not be found. 
I wondered what you were doing about that. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. These are net amounts due the operators after 
estimated recapture has been deducted. 


PERIOD COVERED BY UNPAID CLAIMS 


Senator Smirn. How far back do those go? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. There may be some trifling amounts left over 
from as far back as 1947. 

Senator Smirxu. Nothing before that? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. The program was only reinstituted then, there 
having been no subsidy during the war years. 

Senator SmirH. I wish you would look into that. I think it would 
be worth your while, so there will not be a recurrence. 

Mr. Murray. The situation was pretty much of a mess as far as 
the bills were concerned. 

Senator Smiru. We found some desks that had been sold from the 
Commission with some of the files in the desk drawers which had 
been completely lost. It was one of the messiest things I had ever 
seen in my years of service. 

Mr. Rothschild, will you give your statement now? 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Roruscuiup. There has been filed with your committee a 
written statement, and I shall, with your permission, summarize 
from that statement. 

(The statement referred to follows): 


OBJECTIVES OF PROGRAM 


With your indulgence, I would like to precede a discussion of our budget esti- 
mates with a brief statement of our objectives and program highlights. 

During the past year the Maritime Administration has been engaged in some 
rather important changes of emphasis designed to implement the policies of the 
President and the Secretary of Commerce. Although I take pride in what has 
already been accomplished, I believe more can be done. In some areas definite 
plans are being laid; in others, we are awaiting the completion of studies of prob- 
lems that confront us. 

In particular we have had our sights on these areas: 
¥. Gccuragement of private industry to assume Government activities which 
should be performed by private enterprise. 

2. Increased private ownership of maritime facilities. 

3. Improved efficiency and economy of internal administration. 

At this point I would like to describe briefly the status of major programs and 
significant accomplishments and summarize our budget estimates. 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


The well-known Mariner cargo-ship construction program is fast approaching a 
close. By March 1, 1954, keels had been laid for 34 of the 35 planned ships. By 
then, 30 of the ships had been launched and 26 delivered. One of the Mariner 
ships will be converted, at the request of the Department of the Navy, and com- 
pleted as a Navy AKA attack cargo ship. Three others will be converted and sold 
to the Pacific Far East Line, Inc., for transpacific service. There is also a possi- 
bility of additional sales; at least one company is now actively considering the 
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purchase of Mariners. To facilitate such sales, it will be necessary to secure 
authority to give credit to the purchaser on the purchase price for the amount 
of the subsidizable portion of additional work required for conversion. No funds 
are requested at this time for the liquidation of contract authorizations for Mariner 
ships. Conditional obligations remain unfinanced to the extent of nearly $20 
million, but we believe, in view of the advanced status of this program and giving 
consideration to plans for the sale or transfer of several Mariners for conversion 
prior to completion, that funds currently available may be sufficient to complete 
the program. 

Particularly significant were two recent measures to promote private activity. 
Legislation proposed by the Secretary of Commerce to provide Government insur- 
ance of private loans for ship construction was signed by the President in August. 
A second administrative measure was a relaxation of the restrictive conditions pre- 
viously imposed on the construction of ships in the United States for foreign ac- 
count. This change should remove one stumbling block to foreign contracts for 
new ships. 

Although no funds are requested in this budget for ship construction, we are 
currently engaged in developing a program in which we are attempting to give 
consideration to (1) tanker trade-in and construction which will result in badly 
needed additions to the tanker fleet, (2) construction-differential subsidies in aid 
in the construction of 4 passenger ships as replacements for ships now in the sub- 
sidized services of 2 operators, (3) the possibility of converting Liberty ships using 
several types of propulsion in anticipation that their speed can be increased to 15 
knots, in order that we may determine the practicability of mass conversion of 
these ships for national defense and M-day, and (4) the fabrication and testing of 
modern developments in cargo-handling gear. 


OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 


In our overall studies of the American merchant marine and the problems 
facing it, we have concluded that if we are to retain a merchant marine it can 
only be accomplished by sustained Government aid. It is recognized that a wide 
disparity exists between operating costs of American-flag operators and their 
foreign competitors, of which the major item is wages. I should like to emphasize 
that we are maintaining constant surveillance over this program in an effort to 
hold subsidy payments to a minimum and wherever possible are effecting reduc- 
tions in individual voyages, and are reviewing on a continuous basis the methods 
of operation and resultant costs of the operators to assure that the operators are 
holding a tight rein over their operating costs. 

While we are reluctant to request funds for operating-differential subsidies in a 
higher amount than would normally be required for any 1 year, we do take satis- 
faction in breaking a’serious logjam of back payments which makes these larger 
amounts necessary. This logjam consisted of a sizable backlog of subsidy rate 
calculations which had developed over a period of nearly 7 years. 

The backlog occurred because procedures utilized by the former United States 
Maritime Commission for the calculation of rates, which serve as a basis for 
making subsidy payments, were found to be faulty and unacceptable to the 
General Accounting Office. The Commission was directed to recalculate its 
rates, but had not done so by the time it was abolished under Reorganization 
Plan No. 21 of May 24, 1950. This task then fell to the Maritime Administra- 
tion and progressive liquidation of the backlog has been underway ever since. 

For this reason, the Maritime Administration and its predecessor agency were 
unable to request adequate funds to meet obligations for these back years. 
Furthermore, although limited funds were appropriated annually from 1947 on, 
a considerable portion of payments that should have been made in those years 
could not be made, and part of the money which had been appropriated reverted 
to the Treasury. 

We are now well along toward liquidating this rate calculation backlog. The 
final establishment of rates for these prior years and more current years is now 
providing the basis upon which both backlogged and more nearly current pay- 
ments to the subsidized operators can be made. 

This fact is readily recognizable in that of the $85 million requested in this 
budget, $20,400,000 will cover backlog payments for calendar years 1947 through 
1950; $18,600,000 will be applicable against calendar vears 1951 through 1953; 
and $46 million will be applied against subsidies payable in calendar year 1954. 
This indicates the degree to which we have been able to complete these backlog 
rates and establish a basis for making paymets long past due these operators. 
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In view of this it is disappointing that the appropriation for this item for 1955 
as passed the House provides only $55 million. It is particularly distressing 
because the estimate of $85 million was caregully geared to our current ability to 
process vouchers for payment on the basis of approved rates; and as we become 
more current in our rates, our ability to pay obligations under existing contracts 
will further increase and, if anything, will make it necessrry to revise upward our 
payment requirements for 1955. 

I cannot point out too foreefully that if the reduction in this amount made by 
the House is allowed to stand, such funds will be exhausted before the end of the 
present calendar year; the result will be to perpetuate for another year the situa- 
tion now existing in this program in which we are out of funds and unable to pay 
bills, many of them long psst due, while awaiting action on a supplemental 
request. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Continuous efforts have been made to streamline our methods of operations. 
Organizational changes, designed to provide a more effective setup for adminis- 
tering current programs and to reduce, wherever possible, organizational and 
supervisory levels, have been effected. The most significant of these changes was 
combination of the National Shipping Authority and the former Office of Subsidy 
and Government Aid. This combination enables us to make full use of the skills 
of our ship operations personnel and to maintain a nucleus of trained employees 
in the event of future national emergencies. Current studies will lead to further 
oganizational changes. 

Recently all of our Washington offices in the Commerce Building were moved 
to the new General Accounting Office Building. This move involved a reduction 
of 50,000 square feet, or approximately 35 percent with consequent overall savings 
to the Government. Stress has been placed on administrative economies available 
in communication and travel. Also, we are curtailing our studies in areas con- 
sidered unnecessary. ‘These changes, as well as other reductions in various 
programs, have enabled us to decrease our estimate for salaries and expenses by 
more than a million dollars. 

The Secretary of Commerce, in appealing the House reductions in “Salaries 
and expenses,”’ has stated that the application of this further cut to an already 
curtailed staff will result in either failure to discharge current responsibilities as 
prescribed by law or further delay in the liquidation of backlogs of necessary 
work. I am sure you will agree that neither of these situations should be allowed 
to develop. In my opinion, the reduction of more than $1 million already effected 
in the President’s budget has reduced ‘‘Salaries and expenses” to a minimum for 
continued effective operation. It is also my belief that no single factor has in 
the past contributed more to delayed liquidation of our long-standing backlogs 
than the arbitrary reduction of staff before completion of the work for which 
such staff was employed. 

At the peak of the National Shipping “Authority’s program of operation of 
Government-owned ships for the Korean emergency there were 541 ships assigned 
to general agents. These operations dwindled as cargoes declined and commer- 
cial ships became available. We have now reached a level of 30 ships in use, 
all operated by general agents in the employment of the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service. Government-owned ships under charter have declined steadily 
from 237 at the Korean peak to 34 at the present time. Accordingly, the staff 
provided for ship operations activities will be reduced for 1955. Though our 
ship operations have dwindled we are still concerned with commercial shipping 
through our subsidy activities. 

TRADE ROUTES 


Comprehensive reviews have been completed on 6 essential foreign-trade 
routes and detailed work is well along on 8 other routes. By modifying the 
type and extent of review being made, there wil! be adequate basic information 
available at the end of fiscal 1955 on all essential routes on which subsidized 
services are maintained. 

WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Under the war-risk insurance program, 2,111 applications have been filed: 
769 for hull insurance, 701 for protection and indemnity insurance, and 64] for 
seamen’s insurance. Binder fees for this standby service have been collected 
totaling $135,975. On September 23, 1953, all war-risk binders written by the 
Maritime Administration were extended to September 7, 1955, without additional 
premium. 
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TERMINALS 


No funds are requested for the maintenance and repair of marine terminals. 
This is based on our request to the Department of the Army, which owns the 
terminals, to reassume responsibility for the terminals at Boston and Philadelphia 
at the earliest possible date. Formal advice has been received that such arrange- 
ments will be completed. This leaves only the Norfolk Terminal under the 
Maritime Administration. The Departments of the Army and the Navy are 
using this terminal under permits, and no funds are requested for that reason. 


RESERVE FLEETS 


The estimate for preservation of ships continues at nearly the same amount 
of money as 1954, but we expect to get more done with it. It represents a mini- 
mum program based on the strictest economies, notably by reducing inventories 
of materials for the reserve fleets through reduced lead time on purchases, 

Tt was hoped that with this minimum we could conclude the initial installation 
of bottom preservation and in subsequent vears reduce the backlog now existing 
in represervation work. The reduction of $240,000 made in the House will mean 
a reduction ef about 10 percent of the preservation staff and will jeopardize 
effective action to avoid excessive deterioration of reserve ships. 

As of March 17, 1954, there were 2,089 ships in the Government’s reserve 
fleets. These, of course, represent a tremendous investment for future defense 
and emergency purposes. The ships are being preserved by efficient techniques to 
keep them ready for service again on short notice with a minimum of cost. 

Bottom preservation by the cathodic method has been completely installed 
for all 398 ships in the James River reserve fleet, all 327 ships in the Wilmington, 
N. C., fleet, and all 158 ships in the Hudson River fleet. Installation of cathodic 
preservation in reserve fleets on the Pacific coast should be completed in fiscal 
vear 1954. Funds are requested in this budget to permit the installation of such 
protection in gulf coast fleets in fiscal 1955, which will complete the initial installa- 
tion of bottom preservation. 

At the request of the Department of Agriculture, 305 ships in the reserve fleets 
are being used for storage of nearly 2 million tons of surplus grain owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 


MARITIME TRAINING 


Because we doubted the wisdom and necessity of an upgrading program such 
as had been conducted at Alameda, Calif., and Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., we 
addressed letters to all of the maritime unions and all of the shipping associations, 
totaling 35 in number, in which we proposed to them that if there were any 
benefits from this type of training, much of the benefit would accrue to the operat- 
ing companies and to members of the unions. It was therefore only right that 
each of them should bear a part of the cost involved. Of the 22 replies received 
to our letters, all but 1 indicated a total lack of interest in making any financial 
contribution to the program. We felt that both the unions and the shipping 
associations had by their disinterest automatically set a very low, if any, value 
on the training, and we therefore decided to discontinue this phase of the training 
entirely, at a savings of $726,600. 

Arrangements have been completed for the inactive St. Petersburg Training 
Station to be used and maintained by the city of St. Petersburg, beginning May 1 
of this year. Therefore, no request is made in this budget for continuing the 
maintenance of this inactive station in fiscal year 1955. 

The Maritime Administration has also been conducting a correspondence 
course through the Maritime Institute, also at Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. By means 
of this program, we have been selling correspondence courses at $5 each which 
have been costing us about $35 each. We investigated the possibility of selling 
these courses at a self-liquidating price, but it was indicated that so few would 
be sold at so substantial a price that we have decided to abandon this phase of 
training, and this activity will cease as of March 31, 1954. Therefore, no provi- 
sion for this activity is made in our estimate in fiscal 1955. 

Privately operated facilities are available for both types of training which have 
been abandoned. 

After an intensive review of Federal programs for merchant-marine officer 
training it has been decided to support retention of the Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point, N. Y., at about the current level, and to continue Federal aid to 
the State maritime schools as provided in this budget. 
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SUMMARY 


Members of my staff and I are prepared to discuss the details of this budget 
at your pleasure. Before doing so, however, I would like to emphasize in summary 
the following points: (1) Fiscal year 1955 will see the completion of the Mariner 
ship construction program; (2) substantial payments will be required for operating- 
differential subsidies, resulting from the progress made in establishing final rates 
for prior years and our ability to liquidate this sizable backlog of payments 
long due the subsidized operators; the funds provided in the House bill are not 
commensurate with our current ability to make these payments and will place 
the Government in the position of being unable to pay bills when they are pre- 
sented, while awaiting supplemental action by the Congress; (3) installation of 
cathodic preservation at all reserve fleets will be completed, and a better job for 
less money; (4) upgrade and correspondence training of merchant-marine personnel 
has been discontinued at Alameda and also at Sheepshead Bay; and (5) funds 
requested for personal services are over a million dollars less than for fiscal year 
1954; further reductions in this amount will adversely affect the effective admin- 
istration of maritime programs. 


CHANGES OF EMPHASIS IN POLICY 


Mr. Roruscuiip. The new administration feels that it has established 
some important changes of emphasis during this period in line with 
the President’s and the Secretary of Commerce’s program. We have 
some accomplishments of which we are reasonably proud. I have a 
feeling that much more can be done, and we intend to do a great deal 
more during the next few months. 

We have some definite plans. There are studies underway. Mr. 
Murray has referred to the one large one. We have others besides 
that. But in general, our emphasis has been on encouraging private 
industry to assume a larger part of the activity in connection with 
merchant shipping, to increase private ownership and private financ- 
ing, and to improve, by large amounts, our internal administration. 


STATUS OF MARINER PROGRAM 


You know, of course, of the large Mariner program which was 
started some years ago. By March 1, 1954, 34 keels had been laid, 
30 ships had been launched, and 26 ships had been delivered. Of the 
total of the 35 ships originally contracted for, 1 is in the process of 
being converted for the Navy for use as an AKA, and 3 have been 
sold subject to a determination of price to Pacific Far East Lines. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


We have been having lately informal discussions with other opera- 
tors which will, we hope, lead toward the consummation of some sales 
of the Mariners. We need, however, authority; and this authority 
is contained as a part of a supplemental] budget request, in the sale of 
these vessels to credit the Government’s share of the money which 
the buyer, the purchaser, would pay toward the shipyard as a conver- 
sion expense. We need to have the authority to credit that as a 
downpayment rather than have to ask for additional funds to pay 
the Government share of the conversion cost. It is merely a question 
of the transfer of the use of the funds and involves no net expenditure 
on the part of the Government. 

Senator Smira. It would only be a matter of bookkeeping, rather 
than money? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Yes. 
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Senator MaGnuson. Have you the suggested language ready? 

Mr. Roruscuip. It is in a supplemental. 

Senator Smira. We will insert in the record at this point the 
statement covering ship construction from the budget justification. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Suip Construction (LiqumpaTIon or Conrract AUTHORIZATION), MARITIME 
AcTIVITIES 


Summary of requirements 
Appropriation, 1954 : . ‘ ‘ $59, 000, 000 
Applied to contract authorization ‘ aij i — 59, 000, 000 


Base for 1955 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Although there are now pending before the Federal Maritime Board several! 
applications for Government aid in the construction of ships, no provision is 
made in the estimate for commencement of a new ship construction program. 
A supplemental appropriation request may be submitted at a later date following 
completion of various studies and investigations of future subsidy policy, methods 
of financing private construction, feasibility of converting Mariner ships to meet 
replacement requirements of subsidized ship operators, and a prototype ship 
development program for Government account. 

No estimate is being submitted at this time for this item pending a determina- 
tion as to whether funds presently available will be sufficient to satisfactorily 
complete the program. The determination will be based on a study of the effect 
of limiting the number of changes under contract on the Mariner ships, review 
of outstanding obligations, including reservations, to determine if any downward 
adjustment can be made in view of the advanced status of the construction pro- 
gram and tentative plans for sale or transfer of several Mariner ships prior to 
completion for conversion to meet specialized needs. 


Summary fiscal status report (covers both the ship construction and 
liquidation accounts) 


AVAILABILITY 
Total obligational authority e $562, 624, 524 
Total estimated unused obligational authority 30, 301, 060 
Total cumulative obligations June 30, 1953 _ - Ju sl su.5) $582, 323; 
Cash appropriations through fiscal year 1954_. geil came eee ee 


Total unfinanced obligations : ese 19, 889, 


EXPENDITURES 
Total cumulative obligations 532, 323, 
Cumulative expenditures through June 30, 1952 $253, 109, 620 
Expenditures in fiscal year 1953_ ia ess 5, 942, 443 
Total cumulative expenditures June 30, 1953 fs 399, 052, 063 
Total unliquidated obligations June 30, 1953. 133, 271, 401 
Cash*available in fiscal year 1954: 
Balance on hand June 30, 1953 $54, 381, 887 
1954 appropriation 59, 000, 000 


Total available 113, 381, 887 
Estimated expenditures 1954_- 98, 381, 887 
- —— 98, 381, 887 


Unliquidated obligations June 30, 1954_- ‘ 34, 889, 514 
Cash carried forward to 1955 and estimated ex- 
penditures 1955 e : $15, 000, 000 
————— 15,000, 000 


Unliquidated and unfinanced obligations as of June 30, 1955. 19, 889, 514 
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PRESENT FUNDS ADEQUATE FOR CONTRACT LIQUIDATION COSTS 


We are asking at this time no funds for the liquidation of our 
contract authorization for the completion of Mariners because we 
think by the combination of some economies which came about and 
by reason of the fact that some of these Mariners have been sold or 
assigned to the Navy, that we will not need more money than we 
currently have. We hope to get through with our present funds. 


LOAN INSURANCE FOR SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


We can insure private loans for ship construction by reason of legis- 
lation enacted in the last session. This provides for the Government 
insurance of 90 percent of the amount of the mortgage. 

Senator MaGcnuson. How many applications have you had on that 
since we passed the bill? 

Mr. Roruscurip. Not a one. 

Senator Magnuson. Now Senator Butler has a bill where he wants 
to guarantee 100 percent. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We may very well join with Senator Butler in 
urging that 90 percent be advanced to 100 percent, because we have 
been in a number of conversations with private lending institutions. 
Inasmuch as the people who buy securities for those institutions are 
required to do the best job for their companies that can possibly be 
done, they are more inclined to buy other mortgages issued by the 
United States Government which are a hundred percent guaranteed 
than these at 90 percent. 

Senator Magnuson. At the time, I said that I did not. think 
would work, but I voted for it. 


INTEREST RATE PROVISION 


Mr. Roruscuiip. There is also that limiting factor which says that 
the interest rate must be at a rate which would be substantially lower 
than it would have been had there been no Government guaranty. 
That is a tough one, too. We shall probably ask for the elimination 
of that. 

SHIPBUILDING FOR NONNATIONALS 


Beyond that, as Mr. Murray indicated, we have relaxed our require- 
ments for the building of ships by nonnationals in this countr v. 

Senator Magnuson. How many of those are on the ways? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. The same number. It is very likely there will 
not be very many because American shipbuilding costs are considerably 
higher than foreign costs. That shipbuilding which was done in the 
United States by nationals of other countries was probably attributable 
to the fact that they could get delivery from the United States yards 
where they could not from foreign yards. 

Senator Maanuson. I think that is probably our only chance; that 
where we can give delivery on a tanker or ships of that kind they may 
take that added cost for the sake of getting fast delivery. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. That would be a good thing, but under present 
circumstances I doubt whether any foreigner will be building ships 
in American shipyards at our present costs. 
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OPERATING DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 


Senator Smiru. The first appropriation is for operating-differential 
subsidies. The budget estimate was $85 million and the House 
allowed $55 million, a decrease of $30 million. I understand the 
Department asks for restoration of this item. Before you commence 
your justification for this appropriation, Mr. Rothschild, I will insert 
in the record the amendment requested and the supporting justifi- 
cation data. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


MARITIME ADMINISTRA TION—OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 
(House bill H. R. 8067, pp. 32-33) 
(House hearings, pp. 3; 13; 17; 345; 353-355; 358-363; 365-367 ; 369-370; 378-379; 


Estimate _.. $85, 000, 000 

1954 act $20, 000, 000 

1954 supplemental 35, 000, 000 

1954 pending supplemental 29, 500, 000 
———————-_ 84, 500, 000 

House allowance (a reduction of $30,000,000 in the budget estimate) 55, 000, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 32, line 22, strike out “$55,000,000” and insert ‘‘$85,000,000’’,'’ or an 
increase of $30,000,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 1242 
(Pp. 15 and 16) 


“Operating-differential subsidies—The bill includes $55,000,000 for payment 
of operating-differential subsidies. The amount allowed is the same amount as 
appropriated to date for the current fiscal year, but is $30,000,000 below the 
budget estimate. 

“The committee was advised that of the $85,000,000 requested, $20,400,000 
will cover additional payments for calendar years 1947 through 1950; $18,600,000 
will be applicable against calendar years 1951 through 1953; and $46,000,000 was 
to be applied against subsidies payable in calendar year 1954. The committee 
was also advised that the estimated subsidy payable for calendar year 1952, was 
$61,123,000, for 1953 $65,560,000, for 1954 $65,736,000, and $34,377,000 for the 
first 6 months of 1955. The committee is concerned with this steady increase 
in the amounts of subsidy and expects the maritime agency to maintain a con- 
stant surveillance over this item, in order to hold these payments to a minimum. 
It is respectfully recommended that the proper legislative committee review 
carefully the basic law in regard to these subsidies.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


With reference to the statement in the committee’s report comparing the 
amount recommended in 1955 with the amount appropriated in 1954, it is evident 
that the recommendation of $55 million for 1955 recognized only appropriations 
made to date in fiscal year 1954 and gave no recognition to the fact that a 1954 
supplemental request for $29 million in House Document 330 had been submitted 
by the President and was pending a hearing by the Appropriations Committee. 

In the hearing on the 1955 budget, very detailed information was furnished 
the committee indicating the procedure that had been followed in preparing the 
budget estimate and outlining the various factors which influence estimates of 
subsidy accrual, subsidy payable, and actual cash requirements in fiscal 1955 
against total subsidy payable. This detail was furnished in order that the com- 
mittee might more thoroughly understand the steps that had been taken to assure 
the best possible estimates in connection with the operating-differential subsidy 
program. We also outlined at that time the problems which had previously 
existed in arriving at a basic operating subsidy estimate for any particular calendar 
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year due to the absence of approved subsidy rates. The estimate submitted by 
the President for fiscal year 1955 recognized the very substantial progress that 
has recently been made in liquidating this rate backlog for prior years and gave 
effect to all factors affecting the estimate known at that time. It was further 
pointed out that the estimate was considered to be very conservative due to 
certain intangible conditions which had not fully developed at the time the 
estimate was calculated. Subsequent developments have further established 
the fact that this estimate was conservative and in all likelihood if an estimate 
were to be calculated at this time on the basis of rates which have since been 
approved, and on more recent profit trends of the subsidized operators, it would 
exceed the amount of the previous estimate of $85 million. 

The committee stated in its report that it was advised that of the $85 million 
requested, $20,400,000 would cover additional payments for calendar years 1947 
through 1950; $18,600,000 would be applicable against calendar years 1951 
through 1953; and $46 million would be applied against subsidy payable in 
calendar year 1954. On this basis we attempted to clearly indicate that funds 
which were requested for fiscal year 1955 were entirely required for payments 
against amounts which the Government is obligated to pay on its current con- 
tracts which have been entered into under existing legislation. 

With reference to the second recommendation of the committee, the Under 
Secretary for Transportation and the Maritime Administrator, when they ap- 
peared before the subcommittee on January 18, 1954, informed the committee 
that they, too, were concerned at the rising cost of the operating-differential 
subsidy program. The committee was further advised that a top-level policy 
study of this problem is currently underway which is going into every conceivable 
approach to the problem. While a report as to the findings of this study has not 
as yet been submitted to the Secretary for submission to the appropriate legisla- 
tive committee of the Congress, it is our understanding that certain conclusions 
are inescapable. We believe that it may be generally concluded that if we are to 
continue to have an American merchant marine it can only be accomplished by 
sustained Government aid. This conclusion stems from the wide disparity that 
exists between operating costs of American-flag”operators and those of their 
foreign competitors. The need for Government aid becomes even more pro- 
nounced when there is a general slackening of cargo carryings and a reduced 
profit potential, which is the condition existing quite generally in the industry 
at the present time. 

In summary, it can be stated that if the reduction of $30 million made by the 
House is allowed to stand that the funds recommended for appropriation will be 
exhausted before the end of the present calendar year, and if Congress has recessed 
and will not reconvene until January, it will be March of 1955 before additional 
funds can be made available. This would perpetuate for another year the 
situation now existing in fiscal 1954 which is placing a serious financial hardship 
upon the steamship operators to whom this money has been rightfully due, in 
some cases, for several years. 


OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 
Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1954 Sa aedhraceies $55, 000, 000 
Payment of operating- -differential subsidies______ acai _ —55, 000, 000 


Base for 1955 0 
Requirements for 1955 (payment of operating-differential sub- 
sidies) “ 85, 000, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955 85, 000, 000 
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Estimated voyage requirements, fiscal years 1958, 1954, and 1956 
i 7 J £ ts 


} | 


Sailings as now pro-| Actual Estimated | 
vided in the operat- | voyages, voyages, 
ing subsidy con- | fiscal year | fiscal year | ,, 
tracts, or pending | 1953— 1954— eed 
applications on a| based on based on yages, 


calendar year basis | voyage voyage | <a 


| limitation | limitation | 
| | (Public (Public 
Minimum Maximum | Law 455) Law 195) 


A. Subsidized operators and subsidized } 
services as of July 1, 1952: | 
American Export Lines, Ine__._. 134 | 
American Mail Line, Ltd | 36 | 
American President Lines, Ltd--._. 64 7 
Farrell Lines, Inc sues 44 | 52 | 56 
Grace Line, Inc — | 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc_.- 
Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc_. 57 | 62 
Moore-M cCormack Lines, Inc 88 | 164 
New York & Cuba Mail Steamship 


155 
36 


“0. | 
The Oceanic Steamship Co. - 
Pacific Argentine Brazil Line, Inc 
Seas Shipping Co., Inc 
United States Lines Co. (S. S 
America) 
United States Lines Co. (S. S 
United States) 
United States Lines Co. (cargo) | 246 








Subtotal... a 1, 637 


B, Subsidized operators and subsidized 

services subsequent to July 1, 1952: 
Pacifie Far East Line, Inc_.-.- | 40 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc- -- { 26 


Subtotal. -- . --| 66 


OC, Pending applications for new operators, | 
those not holding contracts as of 
July 1, 1952: 

Bloomfield Steamship Co., Inc. 
South Atlantic Steamship Line, | 
Ine.... . | 





Subtotal... 





D. Pending applications of presently sub- 
sidized operators as of July 1, 1952: 
American Export Lines, Inc... - 
American President Lines, Ltd_.- 
Grace Line, Inc 
Gulf & South American Steam- 
ship Co_. 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc 
United States Lines Co 





Subtotal 


Total... es 1, 4689 | 
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Mr. RoruscuiLp. Senator Butler has already made a strong plea 
concerning this item. We are convinced that if we are to have an 
American merchant marine we have to pay for it. There is a wide 
disparity in cost between American and foreign lines, and that is 
principally made up, as you indicated, Senator, by wages. 

Senator Magnuson. Wages, Madam Chairman, comprise about 
83 percent of these subsidies. The rest is for maintenance. 

Senator Smirxa. The fact that American shipbuilding people build 
faster and better, would that not somewhat offset that? 

Senator Macnuson. We are talking about the operational subsidy 
here. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. In order, however, that we can keep as close a 
check as possible on these costs, we do daily and weekly go over with 
great care the records of the American shipping operators to see that 
they are doing a prudent and careful job of running their lines at 
American costs. The American standards of living being so much 
higher than any other foreign country contributes to that higher cost. 


RATE CALCULATIONS BACKLOG 


Mr. Murray has spoken to you about cleaning up our backlog of 
prior years. You will remember that the procedures of the former 
Maritime Commission were found faulty by the General Accounting 
Office and that that Office directed a recalculation of all rates. We 
have been busily engaged at that recalculation, and I am happy to 
report to you we have it pretty well done at this time. That has 
been a monumental job, too. 

Senator Smirn. You say “pretty well done.’”’ What would that 
mean? 

Mr. Roruscuriip. We shall have all of the rates for prior years done 
completely by the end of this calendar year. That represents hundreds 
and hundreds of rate calculations. 

Senator Smiru. I notice your statement that the Commission was 
directed to recalculate its rates but had not done so by the time it was 
abolished under Reorganization Plan No. 21, May 24, 1950. 

Mr. Roruscuivp. That is correct. We have since carried out the 
wishes of the General Accounting Office in that respect. 

Senator Smrru. It will be completed by the end of the year? 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Roruscuitp. By the end of the calendar year. 

However, of the $85 million which we are requesting for fiscal year 
1955, we estimate $20% million will represent payments for calendar 
years 1947 through 1950. —— $18 million will represent payments 
for calendar years 1951, 1952, and 1953. Forty-six million dollars 
will be for calendar year 1954. That is explained by the fact we will 
not have the last quarter’s vouchers in by the end of.the year. 

The House has recommended $55 million. As Mr. Murray has 
pointed out to you, we owe this money. The lines‘have a right to 
get it, and it represents simply a settlement for moneys which have 
been expended by these lines. If we get only $55 million, that mone 
will be exhausted in October-or November of the -yéar and we sha 
have no funds with which to carry on, which will only perpetuate a 
bad situatien which we inherited. 
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Senator Smiru. Is this difference attributed somewhat to the change 
in insurance rates? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. The fact that we have for the first time calcu- 
lated insurance rates has made the amount of money payable a larger 
amount. 

Senator Smirx#. Why is it that this is the first time that has been 
done? Can you tell us? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. I have no knowledge. 

Mr. Murray. It should have been. There was quite a mess up 
there. 

Senator Maanuson. It was just the complete inefficiency of the 
whole Maritime Commission. 

Mr. Murray. A very inefficient Maritime Commission we have 
been trying to work out of since. 

Senator Maanuson. We went into that in detail a few years back, 
and I think probably I was more responsible for the issuance of the 
Executive order abolishing the Commission than any other one 
person, because of the studies we made in 1950 and the studies the 
House committee had previously made. 

Mr. Murray. It was almost unbelievable that a situation could 
have been quite as inefficient as this was. 































INSURANCE RATE CALCULATIONS BACKLOG 









Senator Smira. What part of the backlog is insurance? 
Mr. Roruscuivp. A relatively small amount of money, but a large 
number of transactions. 

Senator Smirx. Do you have any figure? 

Mr. StaxeM. Five percent of the total subsidy payable would 
represent the insurance part. 

Senator Maanuson. I think the record ought to be clear. The 
distribution of the budget request of $85 million, if we added the 
$55 million, would be: For the calendar years 1947 through 1950, the 
$20,400,000; for 1951 through 1953, $18,600,000; leaving for 1954, 
$46 million. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. That is correct. 
















IMPROVEMENT IN PROCESSING VOUCHERS 






Senator Maanuson. Then would this be a fair statement: The 
appropriation has increased somewhat sharply over previous years, 
but one of the reasons for that is the rate determination has been 
improved so that the Maritime Administration is now able to process 
vouchers for the previous years much faster? 

Mr. Roruscutip. That is correct. 

Senator Magnuson. Then, also, we have had some increasing 
American costs and a decline in proportion to the United States dry 
cango;foreign trade carried in United States ships have combined to 
reduce recapture, making the net subsidy payable on the increase a bit? 












COMPETITION FACTOR 





GREATER POREIGN 









Mri Rotuscuinp,, There,is one other factor, and that is a larger 
foreign competition factor. 
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Senator Macnuson. A growing foreign competition since the war 
years. I think that is a fair analysis of why this increase is noted in 
your budget request. 

Mr. Murray. Is there not one other; that is, that business is not 
too good and the companies are processing their own vouchers in to us 
faster than in the past, hoping to get paid? 














SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
















Senator Smirn. The next item is “Salaries and expenses.” The 
House allowed $13,500,000, which is a reduction of $500,000 below 
the estimate. I understand the Department asks for restoration of 
the amount. The amendment requested and supporting justification 



























The Department requests the following amendments: 
(1) Page 34, line 8, strike out “$13,500,000” and insert ‘$14,000,000’, the 
estimate, or an increase of $500,000. 

(2) Page 34, line 13, strike out $5,955,000” and insert ‘$6,175,000”, the 
estimate, or an increase of $220,000. 

(3) Page 34, line 15, strike out “$1,085,000” and insert “$1,125,000” the 
estimate, or an increase of $40,000. 

(4) Page 34, line 16, strike out “‘$6,460,000” and insert ‘‘$6,700,000”’, the esti- 
mate, or an increase of $240,000. 


data will be inserted in the record. ir 
(The information follows:) b 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES a 

(House bill, p. 34) kb 

t 

House hearings, pp. 3, 13, 159, 344-402) j 

Estimate Be as. ; $14, 000, 00C I 
1954 act =p 7 aS 15, 500, 000 ] 
House allowance (a reduction of $500,000 in the estimate) ____-. 13, 500, 000 ‘ 
i 

AMENDMENT REQUESTED : 

{ 
















EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT NO. 1242 (P. 16) 











“Salaries and expenses.—There is included in the bill, $13,500,000 for ‘Salaries 
and expenses,’ a-reduction of $500,000 in the budget estimate and $2 million 
below the amount appropriated for the current fiscal vear. Of the amount 
allowed, $5,955,000 is for administration, a reduction of $220,000 in the budget 
estimate and $1,245,000 below the present fiscal year’s appropriation. There is 
included $1,085,000 for maintenance of shipyard facilities and operation of ware- 
houses, a reduction of $40,000 in the budget estimate and $215,000 below the 
appropriation for the present fiscal year. For reserve fleet expenses, the bill 
includes $6,460,000 a reduction of $240,000 in the budget estimate and $540,000 
below the amount available for the current year.”’ 























JUSTIFICATION 





The purpose of these proposed amendments is to request full restoration of the 
reduction of $500,000 made by the House in the appropriation “Salaries and ex- 
penses’’ and in the limitations thereunder as follows: 


Administrative expenses 


Maintenance of shipyard facilities and operation of warehouses_-_-_-___- 40, 000 
Beer es. wee Sree. oo Laban Ji, eke Soe ee SOR 240, 000 


Statements of justification by activity follow. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 





Full restoration of the $220,000 reduction in the House bill is requested. 

An analysis of the effects of this reduction indicates clearly that application 
of this further cut to an already curtailed administrative staff will result in either 
failure to discharge current responsibilities as prescribed by law or further delay 
in the liquidation of backlogs of necessary work. 
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It should be noted that the estimate submitted contemplated a reduction of 
over $1 million from the amount available in the current year. This reduction 
was possible only through a critical review of staffing in relation to workload and 
the elimination of every unnecessary item of expense. It now appears that there 
may be some areas of manpower shortage due to an accumulation of work not 
anticipated at the time the estimate was prepared. For example, delays in the 
completion of the Mariner ships will require carrying additional personnel into 
fiscal 1955 with consequent additional terminal leave payments as well as increased 
regular salary costs. In addition, the numerous special assignments arising in 
the area of financial audits require approximately 5 man-years for which no 
provision was made in the estimate and the heavy property-disposal workload 
resulting from closing training stations at Sheepshead Bay and Alameda represents 
workload not covered in the estimate. While the work involved in these priority 
items can be absorbed through deferring other work, the imposition of a further 
reduction of $220,000, representing approximately 40 man-years, will seriously 
impair the operating effectiveness of the Maritime Administration. 

In addition to these problems in connection with current work, there is a serious 
backlog in audit and inventory work. In the Office of the Comptroller varying 
but substantial backlogs exist in external financial audits. These cover (a) ship 
construction, (b) operating subsidy, and (c) bareboat charter accounts. These 
backlogs have accumulated primarily through premature reductions in staff. It is 
to the interest of the Government to liquidate this backlog as rapidly as possible. 
Progress and escalation audits of ship construction accountings insure that pay- 
ments made by the Government are in line with progress of construction and are 
proper and substantial; annual audits of shipbuilders’ accountings insure that, 
where proper, the Government recaptures profits in excess of 10 percent; annual 
audits of accountings of subsidized ship operators insure proper recapture of 
profits by the Government and quarterly audits of such ship operators insure that 
expenses reported as subsidizable are proper and factual and that costs not subject 
to subsidy are expected; continuous audit of bareboat charterers’ accountings 
insure that the Government receives its proper share of the charterers’ earnings. 
With respect to the above and similar financial audits, delays make the audits 
more difficult and usually require more time to accomplish than when current, 
frequently making recovery of funds owing to the Government more difficult. In 
addition, in the subsidy program, audit of current annual accountings is not 
possible until all prior year accountings are audited. Failure to eliminate the 
backlog in this area precludes or delays recapture of profits, as well as delays 
finalization of tax payments of the subsidized operators, 

In addition to the above, backlogs also exist in the settlement of wartime 
marine insurance claims which developed under the former War Shipping Ad- 
ministration; liquidation of financial relationships with 206 general agents under 
service agreements with the former War Shipping Administration; litigation or 
settlement of admiralty and insurance claims which arose primarily out of the 
operations of the former War Shipping Administration and Maritime Commission; 
and the calculation of operating-differentiai subsidy rates. 

Any portion of the House reduction which may have to be applied to any of 
these backlog areas will result in further delays and, generally, in incalculable loss 
to the Government. This usually comes about from loss of trained experienced 
personnel familiar with the work and the necessity for using personnel who lack 
experience in dealing with some of these problems. 

Analysis of other than personal service requirements indicates that no further 
reductions can be absorbed there. The ship structure research program require- 
ments reflected in the estimate were at minimum. No reduction can be made 
here. In fact, a greater expenditure would result in substantial benefits to the 
Government as well as to the industry. This is particularly true because of the 
need for research in cargo handling equipment. 

The amount requested for travel is 17 percent less than was appropriated for 
fiseal 1954. It provides minimum amounts for only the highest priority travel 
required for administrative direction, coordination and supervision of the \dmin- 
istration’s activities; inspection and surveillance of facilities and inst*llations; in- 
spection of marine supplies and materials purchased for the ship const-uction and 
reserve fleet programs; inspection and trial, acceptance and guaranty surveys of 
mariner ships; survéy and inspection of privately owned ships operating under 
subsidy agreements, and travel in connection with differential-subsidy cc ntracts 
and subsidy rates. Any reduction applied to travel will necessitate elimination 
or decrease in the above programs all of which are essential for the full and proper 
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discharge of Maritime Administration’s responsibilities and the effective opera- 
tion of its programs. 


MAINTENANCE OF SHIPYARD FACILITIES AND OPERATION OF WAREHOUSES 


Full retoration of the $40,000 reduction in the House bill is requested. 

The estimate for maintenance of shipyard facilities and operation of ware- 
houses represented a decrease of $36,000 below the amount available for these 
purposes in the current fiscal year. As the estimated requirements for personal 
services provided for continuation of the minimum staff required for maintenance 
of shipyard facilities, security, and operation of a warehousing program, the re- 
duction recommended by the House can only be applied by eliminating mainte- 
nance repair projects. These type projects were limited in the budget submis- 
sion to those considered necessary to prevent further deterioration to the proper- 
ties which would lead to more costly repairs in future years, and to those required 
to protect the valuable property stored at the various facilities. The following 
projects would be eliminated under the House bill: 


1. Reroofing buildings, Richmond Shipyard, $10,000 


This project contemplated replacing the composition roofs on the machine shop 
and pipe shop buildings which are deteriorating rapidly and have developed leaks. 
Deterioration has progressed to all downspouts from the roofs, some are rusted 
through at the elbows and other areas, and require replacement. This leakage 
jeopardizes machine tools and equipment valued at over $500,000 which are 
stored in the buildings and also increases deterioration of supporting timbers and 
sheating. Further delay in repairing these roofs could result in permanent dam- 
age to the machinery and tools, deterioration of supporting timbers, and extensive 
repairs and renewals at a cost far in excess of the roofing projects proposed; 


2. Reroofing building, Alameda Shipyard, $9,000 


This project contemplated replacing the corrugated iron roof on the west side 
of the machine-shop building which is now corroding. As in the case of the build- 
ings at Richmond, failure to reroof this building will expose valuable machine 
tools and equipment stored therein to extensive damage; 


8. Replacing light poles, Alameda, $1,000 


This project contemplated inauguration of a regular annual schedule of replace- 
ment of a definite number of light poles which are part of the original electrical 
installation at the shipyard. hese poles have become deteriorated at the base 
in varying degrees and it is planned to replace 20 of the more seriously damaged in 
1955, to avoid the possibility of their falling and injuring yard personnel or prop- 
erty as well as to avoid disruption of yard electrical services, which would require 
extensive wire replacement and/or other repairs; 


4. Repainting warehouse, Richmond, $20,000 


This project contemplated repainting the warehouse building with two coats 
of paint, wire-brushing approximately one-half the building, renewal of badly 
deteriorated plastic screening, and reputtying of glass-covered windows. The 
exterior condition of this warehouse building is getting constantly worse due to 
weather, deterioration of existing paint, and checking of wood siding. The 
longer this condition exists the worse it becomes and eventually the cost will 
exceed reasonable limitations because each year of delay will require additional 
wire-brushing and paint removal when the work is performed. The need for per- 
formance of this painting work has been commented upon by congressional and 
other Government representatives following visits to the warehouse. 


RESERVE FLEET EXPENSES 


The reduction of $240,000 imposed by the House in this activity will bring the 
total reduction to $540,000 below the amount available in the current fiscal year. 
The reduction of $300,000 reflected in the President’s budget was possible only 
through the practice of the strictest economies, notably in the reduction of end- 
of-year inventories of preservation oils and paints to only a 3-month supply. 

The personal services and other funds provided in the estimate for security, 
operation and maintenance of facilities, clerical assistance and supervision have 
already been reduced to the minimum essential for effective operation and there- 
fore are not susceptible to further reduction. The amount provided for cathodic 
bottom preservation cannot be reduced if the program is to be completed in fiscal 
year 1955. Virtually the total amount of the reduction therefore must be applied 
to the funds provided for preservation personnel. At the average salarv existing 
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for fleet workmen, a reduction of $240,000 means a reduction of about 80 man- 
years or approximately 10 percent of the total work force assigned to preservation 
activity. 

At the time this estimate was prepared it was not anticipated that the decline 
in shipping volume would force the lay-up of Mariner class vessels in the reserve 
fleets. It now appears that from 25 to 30 Mariners will be placed in the fleets and 
it will be necessary to divert another 75 to 80 man-vears to perform basic preserva- 
tion work on these ships. Thus even if the House cut is restored, the amount of 
recurring preservation work performed will still be 10 percent less than the pro- 
gram contemplated at the time the budget estimate was prepared. As indicated 
in the justification material supporting the estimate, the funds requested were 
sufficient to accomplish only about 45 percent of the workload due in the fiscal 
year 1955. In the fiscal year 1951 only 43 percent of the work was completed and 
in the fiscal year 1952 only 32 percent. During the fiscal year 1953 large numbers 
of ships were returned from the Korea operation and the basic work required on 
them further deferred this recurring work so that only 28 percent was completed. 
Inasmuch as sufficient manpower was not made available for the basic work too, 
this work carried over into the present fiscal year which will result in an accom- 
plishment of less than 25 percent of the recurring work in fiscal year 1954 

An examination of the ships overdue for this retreatment shows quite clearly 
that damage is taking place. Deterioration is a gradual process but nevertheless 
nexorable in the absence of positive action. Rusting and pitting is taking place 
on expensive boiler components such as tubes. The water sides of heat exchangers 
are suffering even more extensively. Pumps, valves, steam lines, boiler water 
sides, shaft bearings, bilge wells, maneuvering valves among other components are 
showing deterioration. Electrical equipment tests show zero grounds due to 
neglect. If this deterioration even in a small way extends to turbine gears or 
shrouding, which can be compared to the internal works of a fine watch, extensive 
replacement or expensive reconditioning will be inevitable. 

Although less critical, the represervation of hull, deck and superstructure 
plating has been deferred also. In order that a ship may pass classification by the 
American Bureau, plating cannot be wasted to a greater extent than about 25 
percent of the original thickmess before replacement is mandatory. In many 
cases a good part of this tolerance has been taken up by the lack of maintenance 
during severe wartime operation. Needless to say, if continued corrosion is 
permitted, a widespread plate deterioration will cause the ships to become useless 
and unavailable when they are most needed. This corrosion is taking place and 
the tolerance is vanishing with every year that preservation is deferred. 

The lack of funds to carry on preservation work over the last 4 years has de- 
layed the cycles of represervation to the point where 1,100 ships are from 1 to 3 
years overdue for machinery preservation, 900 ships are from 1 to 3 years overdue 
for boiler fireside work, and 900 ships are from 1 to 4 years overdue for hull, deck 
and superstructure work. 

Under the above outlined existing conditions, it can be readily appreciated 
that a reduction of 80 man-years will have a most serious effect upon the repres- 
ervation program. 


Salaries and expenses—Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1954 $15, 500, 000 
Deduct: 
Nonrecurring maintenance projects — $53, 950 
Deletion of the maintenance of terminals program ‘ 139, 000 
- ~ 192, 950 
Base for 1955 $15, 307, 050 


Net difference, 1955 over 1954 


Requirements Difference, 


increase (+-) 
1954 1955 or de- 
adjusted | estimate | crease (—) 


By activity 


Administrative expenses 7, 200,000 | $6,175,000 | —$1, 025, 000 
Maintenance of shipyard facilities 500, 950 533, 000 +32, 050 
Operation of warehouses 637, 500 592, 000 —45, 500 
Reserve fleet expenses 6, 968, 600 6, 700, 000 — 268, 600 
Gross requirements ‘ . 15, 307,050 | 14,000,000 | —1, 307,050 —1, 307, 050 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955 ‘ on : .. 14,000,000 
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Mr. Roruscuitp. Madam Chairman, we have been making strenu- 
ous efforts in the Maritime Administration to do a better job. We 
have made some organization changes. One of them has been the 
combination of the National Shipping Authority and our Office of 
Subsidy and Government Aid. That has resulted in a substantial 
saving of money. At the same time, we have been careful in consoli- 
dating those two offices to retain the important experienced personnel 
which we will need again if we ever have an expanded emergency 
situation. 

Additionally, our move to the GAO Building last fall saved about 
35 percent of our space, or approximately 50,000 square feet. We 
have dwelt quite largely on economies in communication and in 
travel. We are curtailing areas of activity which we consider unneces- 
sary, the whole result of which resulted in an estimate which showed 
a reduction of $1 million in administrative expenses over the current 
fiscal year. 

AMOUNT OF RESTORATION REQUESTED 





We requested $14 million as against $15 million this year. The 
House cut that down a half-million dollars, and if we have only that 
amount of money, we shall not be able, in my judgment, to properly 
discharge our responsibilities. We will come up with delays in catch- 
ing up with our backlog payments and other backlogs. The million 
dollars which we cut out on our own is a maximum effort, and I do 
not believe we can operate as you would want us to operate if we have 
to take another cut in salaries and expenses. 

Senator Magnuson. Then you are asking for the restoration of the 
$500,000? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Yes. 

Senator Smirx. Will the effect of that be entirely in the backlog? 

Mr. Roruscuiup. No, it will not. It will be in other areas as well. 
We shall probably repeat the experience that we have had previously 
when there have been arbitrary reductions which have just thrown us 
into a position under which we could not operate efficiently. 


EMPLOYEES ABROAD 


Senator Magnuson. How many people do you have foreign now? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Somewhere around 20 people. 

Senator Maenuson. Do you have an office in Tokyo? 

Mr. Roruscnuinp. Yes, one in Tokyo and one in London. 

Senator Magnuson. That is the extent of it? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maanuson. Is the one in London very important because 
so much of the rates are calculated there? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We are attempting to cover the entire European 
shipbuilding activity from the London office, and we are finding it a 
very difficult job. We formerly had other offices in Europe. 

Senator Magnuson. I know that. 
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REVIEW OF TRADE ROUTES 


Mr. Roruscuitp. I would like to speak about trade routes for a 
moment. You know that the 1936 act established trade routes. 
Under that authority we have designated 31 trade routes which we 
are required to review periodically. I am happy to tell you that 6 
reviews have now been completed, 8 are well along toward completion, 
and we estimate by the end of calendar year 1954 we shall have the 
entire 31 trade routes reviewed. 

That comes about by two means: We worked a lot harder at it, 
and second, we found a new procedure which enabled us to cut out a 
lot of the work that might not have been necessary. 

Senator Magnuson. You will end up with 31 principal trade routes? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. Yes, sir. They will all have been reviewed by 
the end of this year. That is the first time in the history of the 
Administration that that situation will have ever prevailed. 


EFFECT OF DECLINES IN CARGO CARRIED BY OUR FLEET 


Senator Smirx. It is not true that as the foreign fleets build up, our 
cargo is cut down? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. The last figures which we have are for 1952 and 
1951, and a trend such as you indicate is shown by comparison of the 
figures in those 2 years. 

Senator Smita. What is the decrease? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. This from memory now. I think the total 
United States flag export and import showed between 1951 and 1952 
a decrease in carryings of about 7 percent and a corresponding 7 per- 
cent increase on the foreign lines side. 

Senator Smirx. Will you give us something for the record on the 
percentage of increase and decrease of our shipping and the foreign 
shipping? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Unrrep Srates Exports aNp IMpor?s of Dry Carco BY LINER AND IRREGULAR 
OPERATIONS 


Totals in millions of tons (2,240 pounds), by United States and foreign Flag-registries, 
excludes military cargo and Great Lakes-Canadian trade 


COMBINED TOTALS—EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Dry cargo Liner | Irregular 


| United United United 


— P 7 . > | Total ee ee an — 


Per- ™ Per-| -p Per 
cent Pons | cent | Tons | cont | 


Total|-— 


| Per-| | Per- 
| cent "| cent 


Per- 


| Tons cout Tons | 


Tons 


43 | 20.5 | 57) 18.0 
37 | 18.3 63 | 14. 


w 
> 
Ne OOM 


71 
73 
53 | 
62 


ll 
36. 


22.3 


551 18.8 | 45 | 36. 


eons. 


441 27.5 | 586 | 22. 


_- 
| 15 
| 9 
| 3] 
| § | 8 | 
46} 19.1) 54 |131.3 | 
2 | 
3 | 


; 66 
| 44.2 | 56.2 | 60 
| 32.9] 33 | 66.9] 67 


| 
States = States Foreign | States Foreign 
| 


47 | 20.3 53 |172. 
44 | 20.0 | 56 |'64. 


cn AS 


EXPORTS 


71 | 17.3 | 
76 | 18. 3 
55 | 21 u 
62 | 26.1] 1 
66 | 18.0 44 
59 | 22.5 | 10.5 


47 
70 | 21.0] 9.0] 43 | 
| 


4) 43 
3} 35 
3} 52 
4| 44 
9 | 

.5 


IMPORTS 


| 


56 | 10. ; 10.0 | 100 
60 | 6.6 6 6.1 92 
42 | 10. . 6.9 | 68 
56] 8. .6 | 6.5} 80 
53 | 120. 3 es 16.0} 79 
53 |123.6 15.8 | 67 
55 |‘. Y 33/166] 67 


1937 28. § 8 
1938 --| 20.6) 6 
1948 30.3 | 15. 
1949 31 ll 
1950 37 12. 
1951 39.3 | 15 
1952 39.2 | 14. 


28 | 20.6 | 72 |118, 
30 | 14.5 | 70 {114 
50 | 153 50 |120. 
38 | 19.3 | 62 |'22 
33 | 25. | 67 | 17 
39 | 24.1 | 61 | 15 

37 | 24 | 63 | 14.! 
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1 Includes cargo carried by industrial carriers. 
Norte.—All figures are rounded and details do not necessarily add to totals. 


Source: Bureau of Census Report FT 973 for years 1948-52 and special report of Division of Economics 
and Statistics, Maritime Commission for years 1937 and 1938. Basic material obtained from Division of 
Ship Statistics, Maritime Administration. 


Senator Maenuson. We are not in a static position on world 
trade; that is, as long as we encourage more expansion of it, the world 
tonnage should go up. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. The world tonnage has gone up for years as 
populations have increased and general economies have expanded. 

Senator Smrrx. As our shipping goes down, do the subsidies not 
go up? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Somewhat, but our shipping is not down in 
relation to our prewar carryings. We are at about the same level 
today as we were prewar in percentage of cargo carried, although the 
tons involved are many more. 
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BINDER FEES 


We are also insurers under a war risk insurance arrangement. We 
have collected binder fees in the amount of about $136,000. Those 
binder fees simply make it possible for a shipowner to have on 
call the opportunity to insure his ships against war risk if that necessity 
arises. For that reason and because the expense of maintaining such 
a situation was very small, we have extended to September 1955 that 
privilege without an additional premium charge. 


TRANSFER OF TERMINALS TO ARMY 


You will note in our budget we are requesting no funds for terminals; 
Our two terminals at Boston and Philadelphia, which we were oper- 
ating, belong to the Army. We requested the Army to take them 
back. We have formal acknowledgment from them that they 
expect to do so at the end of this fiscal year. That will leave us only 
the Norfolk terminal, which belongs to Maritime and for which we 
are requesting no funds since we have it permitted to the Army and 
the Navy on a basis whereby they pay the maintenance. So no 
funds will be necessary for the operation of that terminal. 


RESERVE FLEETS 


Our reserve fleets are now larger than they were. We now have 
approximately twenty-one hundred vessels in those fleets. We are 
requesting the same amount of money in 1955 as we did in 1954, 
With that amount of money we expect to do a better job than we 
did in previous years, and the House reduction of $240,000 would 
interpose a serious problem to us because the only point at which we 
could save any money would be in those crews which actually do the 
preservation work. It would mean a reduction of about 10 percent 
of the numbers of those people who are employed in doing the actual 
preservation. 

It seems perfectly foolish to me for a government to have billions 
of dollars invested in ships which it is attempting to preserve and not 
to spend the few dollars from year to year necessary to maintain those 
ships in usable condition. 


YEARLY MAINTENANCE COST PER SHIP 


Senator Maanuson. What does it cost per year to maintain one 
ship? 

Mr. RoruscuiLp. We will have to do research on that and furnish 
those figures. 


(The information requested follows:) 


Annual recurring 
preservation 


Liberty, cargo : ‘ on $1, 306 
C1—~M-AVI, cargo Loi. . se TS 1, 225 
Victory, cargo 

Victory, military conversion 

All types (average) 


Senator Smirx. I have it here. The average annual cost of the 
recent period is in the neighborhood of $2,000, and for Libery ships 
around $1,500. 
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PROGRAM ON SCRAPPING SHIPS 


Senator MaGcnuson. Is your report going to go into the question of 
scrapping? 

Mr. Roruscuiitp. A combination Navy-Maritime Committee has 
been at work for the past year doing an exhaustive job of examining 
the condition of the ships. They have come up with a recommenda- 
tion that only 5 of the 2,100 ships be scrapped. 

Senator Maanuson. We do have some we know are obviously not 
seaworthy, and I think we have to start to think what we are going to 
do with them. I suppose they are getting more and more as time 
goes on. 

What have you in there on your standby ship construction? Are 
you coming to that? 


CATHODIC BOTTOM PRESERVATION PROCESS 


Mr. Roruscuitp. Yes. 

I would like to add, in this reserve fleet area we have installed a 
cathodic bottom preservation process in the James River, in the Wil- 
mington, N..C., and in the Hudson River fleets. We will complete 
in this current fiscal year a similar treatment in our Pacific coast fleets. 

Funds are requested and included in the budget to extend that 
program to cover our gulf coast fleets, which will make it 100 percent. 
That is a very wonderful program and will result in eventual saving to 
the Government of something in the neighborhood of $3 million a 
year. Two of our men who ‘developed that program were recently 
decorated by the Secretary for having made that contribution. 


GRAIN STORAGE IN RESERVE SHIPS 


Three hundred five of the ships in the reserve fleets are currently 
being used for grain storage. In those 305 ships there are about 2 
million tons of grain stored. That is about 65 million bushels of 
grain. That grain program of itself constitutes one of those things 
that comes up each year which we cannot predict. When a program 
like that comes along, we must take the men who would ordinarily 
be doing the day-to-day preservation work. and take them off and 
put them on a program of this kind until it is complete. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM CCC 


Senator Smita. Does the CCC reimburse you for the wheat move- 
ment? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Yes, they do, but our regular work is delayed 
because we have to use new untrained personnel. 

Senator Maenuson. Is the grain well preserved in there, or are 
they having trouble with the quality after it has been stored a while? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. There has been some slight damage, but it has 
been very slight. The Department of Agriculture has developed a 
means of handling this grain which seems to them to be satisfactory. 
We have nothing to do with that, Senator. 
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Senator Smirx. Where is the surplus wheat stored? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. At Astoria, at Olympia, in the Hudson River, 
and in the James River. 

Senator Smrrx. In what type of ships? 

Mr. Roruscurip. In Liberty ships. 


MARITIME TRAINING 


Senator Smiru. For maritime training the House allowed the budget 
of $2,200,000. This sum is $1,280,000 below the current year’s allow- 
ance. I will insert in the record supporting justification data. Mr. 
Rothschild, will you give us a brief explanation of this item? 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


Maritime training—Summary of requirements 
Appropriation, 1954 , ‘ $3, 480, 000 


Deduct: 

Nonrecurring major repairs —31, 000 

Closing training facilities 
Sheepshead Bay (training station) é —485, 000 
Alameda (training station)... —318, 600 
9 aritime Service Institute.... — 176, 600 
Petersburg (inactive training station) ; —42, 500 
Estimated savings — 130, 000 


Total. “ . ° 1, 183, 700 


Base for 1955 2, 296, 300 
Net difference—1955 over 1954 


Requirements Difference 


By activity 7a i ee Pane v 
1954 1955 oe 


estimate | estimate | °Te#s¢ (—) 





Cadet-midshipmen training, Kings Point, N. Y....| $1, 911, 200 | $1, 900, 000 —$11, 200 
District training supervisors and enrolling offices... 71, 100 | —71, 100 
Medical services, training activities ws 67, 500 30, 000 —37, 500 
Custodial activities: 

Alameda, Calif. - - -. —_ 70, 000 +70, 000 

Sheepshead Bay, N. Y--..-. . aikensit meal 100, 000 +-100, 000 
Administration ‘“ 246, 500 100, 000 — 146, 500 





Gross requirements. -..-. .| 2,206,300 | 2, 200,000 — 96, 300 





Total] estimate of appropriation, 1955 
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JUSTIFICATION OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Roruscuiip. I would like to talk to you about the maritime 
training program, We were operating 2 upgrading schools, 1 at 
Alemeda, Calif., and 1 at Sheepshead Bay in New York. In addition 
to that, we were operating the Merchant Marine Institute which was 
a correspondence school. All three of those schools were designed to 
upgrade personnel in the merchant marine. 

Because we felt most strongly that those people who were receiving 
the training and the people for whom they were working were recejv- 
ing large-se: ale benefits as a result of that training, we proposed to all 
of the shipping associations and to all of the maritime unions that 
they share the cost of this training with the Government. 

We solicited their participation ‘by letter, and to those from whom 
we did not get an answer on the first letter, we addressed a second 
letter. There were a total of 35 letters sent and 21 or 22 replies 
received. All of the replies Sidicated that they thought the training 
program was a fine idea, but they did not want to pay for it, except 
one. One reply indicated they would be glad to come to Washington 
to discuss the matter with us, but they did not indicate they would 
pay any part of it. 

We took their own appraisal of the value of the training as indicated 
by their disinterest in contributing anything toward it as indicating 
there was a very low, if any, ited on the training. We decided, 
therefore, to discontinue it, knowing full well if training were w anted 
and needed, there were private schools in existence in most of the 
principal ports of the United States where training could be gotten. 

Senator Smita. What percentage were you asking they share? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We had not formalized it to any percentage. 
We had simply asked them to come to discuss the matter with us to 
see if they were interested in taking on any share. 

Senator Smiru. Are you going to pursue it or drop it? 


KINGS POINT ACADEMY 


Mr. Roruscuitp. We have since closed those schools. They are 
no longer in operation. That leaves us operating at the present 
moment only the maritime officer training program at Kings Point, 
N. Y., which is well known to all of us. 

The budget includes a figure for the continuation of the Kings 
Point Academy on the same scale as currently in operation. 


STATE MARINE SCHOOLS 


Senator Smirx. The next appropriation concerns the State marine 
schools. The House allowed $660,000, the budget estimate. This 
sum is $230,000 below the current year’s allowance. I will insert the 
justification data. Would you give us a brief explanation? 

(The justification referred to fo llows:) 
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State marine schools—Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1954 pened poondiod pedecoseous . $890, 000 
Appropriation, 1954 o- _ seve $890, 000 
Deduct: 
Estimated savings 7 — $84, 950 
Maintenance and repair of vessels ena — 200, 000 
—— —284, 950 


Base for 1955 


$605, 050 
Net difference, 1955 over 1954 


‘quirements 
Requirements Difference, 


By activity rr’ (+) 
1954 1955 ee Ft 
adjusted estimate | crease (=) 


Grants for State marine schools | $156,000 | $190,000 +$34, 000 
Uniforms, textbooks and subsistence of cadet-mid- | | 

shipmen | a> ae | 320, 200 
Maintenance and repair of vessels ; | 149, 800 +-20, 950 


Gross requirements chow 605, 050 | 660, 000 | +54, 950 +54, 950 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955 “ ae 660, 000 
JUSTIFICATION STATEMENT 


Mr. Roruscuitp. We have for some years been furnishing to four 
States—Maine, Massachusetts, New York, and California—aid to 
their own State maritime academies. That is also asked for again 
in this current budget. That amounts to a total of $660,000, the 
same amount as last year. ‘The only difference is that in the current 
year we will expend an additional $200,000 which is not currently 
asked for in renovating the Maine training ship. 

Senator Maanuson. That means those State schools will keep 
going? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. That is correct. 

Senator Magnuson. Alameda? 

Mr. RoruscuiLp. No. 

Senator Maenuson. California, Maine, and Massachusetts? 

Mr. Roruscaiip. That is right, also New York, 


RENOVATING TRAINING SHIP 


Senator Smiru. Do I understand you to say it cost $200,000 to 
renovate the training ship that went into Maine? 

Mr. RoruscuiLp. That is correct. 

Senator Sarr. You did not get anything back on that? 

Mr. Rorsscuitp. We got the scrap value of the ship. It was 
$150,000. 
Senator Smita. Far from the price your people told us it would 
ring. 

Mr. RoruscuiLp. In the meantime, the scrap market collapsed. 

Senator SmiruH. That is hardly an excuse. 

Mr. Roruscuiip. The scrap market went to pieces. 

Senator SmirH. We had quite. a controversy on that particular 
item, and we were not given the facts at the hearing that we had on it. 

Mr. Murray. I think we gave you the best facts that were avail- 
able at that time. No one foresaw, including the scrap people them- 
selves, that the market would go to pieces as much as it did at that 
time. 


45431—54— pt. 1-40 
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Senator Smirxa. I do not want to pursue it, but we were not told 
that some of the equipment from the ship had been taken out and 
sold before it was sold. We will not pursue it, but I want you to 
know that. 

Mr. Roruscuiip. | would be pleased to furnish for the record a 
statement concerning this transaction. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING SCRAPPING OF THE STEAMSHIP ‘‘AMERICAN SAILOR’”’ 


The American Sailor while undergoing annual drydock repair and Coast Guard 
inspection at Boston, Mass.,on November 29, 1951, developed boiler trouble and 
the engineers were unable to maintain water in the one steaming boiler, as a 
result of which the lower bank of tubes in the boiler sagged and the plant was 
shut down. At about this time a fire occurred in the fiddley, which was finally 
brought under control with difficulty due to lack of steam and power on board. 
As a result of the Coast Guard inspection and survey of the ship, the Coast Guard 
withdrew her certificate and refused to certify the vessel as seaworthy. Estimates 
developed indicated that a maximum of $520,000 would have to be spent to put 
this ship in proper condition. Since the ship was 33 years old it was determined 
that it would be impractical to repair the ship and that measures should be taken 
to replace it with another suitable ship from the reserve fleet. It was estimated 
that scrapping of the hull would bring approximately $200,000 and that for an 
expenditure of approximately $200,000 another ship could be put into service. 
This estimate of $200,000 was based upon experience gained in January 1952 at 
which time a similar training ship was scrapped for $210,750. For this reason 
funds were requested and appropriated in fiscal year 1954 to outfit a replacement 
for the American Sailor with the understanding that proceeds from scrapping 
would revert to miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 

Measures were taken as soon as funds were available to proceed to scrap the 
ship but by that time the scrap market had dropped considerably and the highest 
bid obtained was $150,390. 

Prior to scrapping of any ship it is the normal procedure to strip from the ship 
any usable materials which may be used on other ships or may be used for pur- 
poses other than scrap. In accordance with this procedure, prior to the sale of 
the American Sailor the following items were removed from the ship by the 
Maine State Academy for use on the replacement vessel, the steamship Comfort: 


Acquisition costs 
(a) Machinery and equipment, permanent (lathe, drill press, milling 
SROeeN, G00.7q «.akciteld see US ie atlas aba. aera $14, 870. 00 
(b) Machinery and equipment, movable (batteries, radios, search- 
lights, converters, blocks, ladders, fire extinguishers, pumps, 
I) i winds bath Sek en hh ee apices et en ghd iadiad lig ahh ss stn cee bp ely Sie 18, 921. 70 
(c) Furniture and fixtures (navigation instruments, clocks, chairs, 
fans, refrigerators, rugs, books) 16, 841. 05 
Office equipment (adding machines, calculators, typewriters, etc) _ 3, 583. 50 
(e) Small craft (lifeboat, launch and motor sailer) 11, 576. 33 
Hand tools (cutters, grinders, chisels, clamps, drills, hammers, 
micrometers, taps, vises, wrenches, etc.) ____....._-_--..--- 8, 943, 60 
(g) Operating supplies (flags, canvas, vacuum tubes, ring buoys, fire 
hose, gages, dishes, flatware, ete.) ...................-.--.. 6, 113. 43 


80, 849. 61 
The following additional items were removed from the ship: 


(eo). - G0 SRE IO cas. - «4:2 a eerciwdinn Mankides > dents cenemdead $2, 400 
This item was transferred to the Department of the Army 
under disposal regulations after having been removed initially 
for the purpose of making them available to Higgins Institute. 
Since another U. S. Government agency however has priority 
on obtaining such items, the Army claimed the lockers during 
the processing of the excess listings. 
}* Flo Sele WN Fae Ee es Clencckebareccateepsaeacpeone 
This item was retained by the Maine State Academy. 
(c) 1 Cummings emergency diesel generator 
This was placed in Maritime Administration warehouse stock 
as being required for possible reactivation of reserve fleet vessels. 
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at 


At the present time $153,000 has been obligated of the $200,000 appropriated 
for conversion of the steamship Comfori. It is believed, however, that the full 
amount of the $200,000 will be required when all work is completed on this ship 
by the end of the current fiscal year. 


COMMENTS ON PROPOSED SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Roruscuip. I think I neglected to say anything about our 
contemplated shipbuilding program which you asked about. Mr. 
Murray touched on it. We propose to do four things: We propose 
to ask for funds by which the Government may pay its share of the 
cost of 4 passenger vessels, 2 for Moore-McCormack Lines and 2 for 
Grace Lines, which those lines are contractually obliged to replace in 
the services which they operate. 


EXPERIMENTAL CONVERSION OF LIBERTY SHIPS 


Beyond that, we are planning an experimental conversion program 
with four Liberty ships. We will try, by these conversions, to estab- 
lish whether or not it will be possible to take the Libertys which are 
not really good ships now and perhaps never were, even when originally 
built, convert them only for war use to a ship which instead of doing 
its current 10 knots may be brought up to a speed somewhere around 
15 to 16 knots. 

In contemplating those conversions, we hope to use four different 
types of propulsion equipment, and we hope also to change the hull 


shape and design to make it possible to get higher speeds. 

Senator Magnuson. Is that the plan of the naval architect at San 
Francisco who is going to change the bows? 

Mr. Roruscuivp. It is a modification of that plan. 

Senator Maanuson. He testified last fall out there about it. 


EXPERIMENTS IN CARGO HANDLING 


Mr. Roruscuitp. He has since modified his plans to match ours. 

We are also going to do a cargo-handling experimental job. There 
is no field in which there has been less progress than in cargo-handling 
gear. Beyond that we have a rather sizable program for a trade-in 
and build program for tank ships. We hope under the formula 
which we will devise to make it attractive to the owners of war-built 
tanker tonnage to turn their tonnage in at a fair and reasonable price 
and to build in exchange for that credit allowance new, fast, modern, 
high-grade tanker tonnage which would go into immediate use. The 
replaced tonnage, all of which would be usable and in good condition, 
would go into our reserve fleets. 

That completes my story. 

Senator Smita. May I ask this: It seems we are building all the 
time and decommissioning all the time. Why is that? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. If I follow your thought, Madam Chairman, 
ships, like everything else, wear out and become obsolete. The ships 
which I referred to a little while ago which we are scrapping are 
definitely of no value. 
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SALE OF MARINER SHIPS 


Senator Smiru. I am talking about the Mariners, some of them not 
more than a year old. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Why are we putting them into our reserve fleets? 

Senator Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. As I indicated to you, we have sold 3 of them to 
Pacific Far East Lines, and 1 has been assigned to the Navy. 

Senator Smirx. You sold them? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We have sold three of them. 

Senator Smirxa. Would you give us the price? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. As soon as we have established it, I will be 
happy to. 

Senator Smirx. It is not established before they are sold? 

Mr. Roruscaiip. They were sold on the basis that they have an 
estimate of what the price will be subject to final determination of the 
sales price when the ships are completed. Weshall have that informa- 
tion very shortly, by the way. 

We are continuing to deal with the operators of other shipping lines 
with the hope that we shall sell some more of the Mariners, but it 
must be remembered the Mariners represent a specialized type of 
ships and are not therefore adaptable to all kinds of service. They 
are best usable in the long-haul trades because they are an expensive 
and fast ship and must be used in the trades to which they are best 
adapted. 

Senator Smita. That is what you mean when you say there is also 
a possibility of additional sales? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. That is correct. 

Senator Smita. What determines the sale price? 





















SALES PRICE FORMULA 





















Mr. Roruscuinp. It is a very long and involved formula and is 
based on the cost,-the American cost of the ship, the estimated cost 
of reproducing the ship in a selected foreign area, and the use for 
which the ship will be put. In the case of the Mariners, there will be 
2 prices, 1 price for the ship if she is to be used as a cargo vessel at 
which it has been determined she will run at 18 knots; another price 
if she is used as a combination passenger-cargo vessel and runs at 20 
knots, because part of the cost of the vessel is a defense feature if she 
runs at 18 knots and a lesser part of that cost is a defense feature if 
she runs at 20 knots. 


SHIPS SOLD IN 





FISCAL 1953 


Senator Smirx. I wish you would supply for the record the ships 
that have been sold in the last fiscal year, the price, and the cost. 
Mr. Roruscuitp. Is that confined to Mariners? 
Senator Smita. Yes. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
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Preliminary estimated delivered cost of Mariner ships and estimated sales price 
applicable to each of 3 ships sold to Pacific Far East Lines 


Total esti- Estimated Government’s share 
mated cost | Estimated —e 

| including | purchaser’s 
national- | share (18- 
defense knot ship) 
features 


Construc- 
tion dif- 

ferential 
subsidy 

| 


National 
defense Total 
features 


Basic Mariner ship | $9, 485, 380 | $4, 424,000 | $3,585,190 | $1, 476, 190 $5, 061, 380 
Escalation on basic ship 1, 000, 000 397, 000 427, 000 | 176, 000 603, 000 
Contract changes | 1,600, 000 1, 040, 000 560, 000 560, 000 
Escalation on changes | 160, 000 104, 000 | 56, 000 | 56, 000 
Allowance list for vessel 23, 000 | 23, 000 





Total. 12, 268,380 | 5,988,000 | 4,628,190 | 1,652,190 | 6, 280, 380 
| | 


Estimated United States cost of commercial ship, $10,616,190. 
PURPOSE OF MARINER SHIP PROGRAM 


Senator Magnuson. We built these Mariners, and we thought we 
were going to sell them, but we did not have any market. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We built them to use in the Korean war with no 
immediate thought of selling them. 

Senator Maanuson. I remember when it got started we thought 
maybe we might be able to get rid of them, but the operators backed 
away from them. 

Mr. Murray. Nobody had bothered to talk to the operators as 
to whether the operators would have any interest in these ships. 
We are trying to work it out on the basis of any ships that are built, 
the operators—— 

Senator Magnuson. Their main purpose was not for sale, but we 
had some hopes we might be able to if we did not need them to do 
something with them. 


COMMENTS ON MARINER SHIP COSTS VERSUS SALE PRICE 


Senator Smirnx. What I am trying to find out is the cost to the 
Government on these ships that are sold, how much the Government 
loses; also, if we are building new ships why we do not take some of the 
equipment out of the old ships. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. The cost to the Government in the case of these 
Mariners has been something over $9 million per ship. They are 
sold under the formula established by the 1936 act which says that 
any shipping operator may buy a ship built in the United States at 
the same price at which he would have bought that ship in a foreign 
country. The difference, in order to build ships in the United States, 
to preserve skills and have shipyards and trained personnel to operate 
shipyards, is a part of maintaining our defenses and is paid for by 
the Government. The shipowner or operator gains not 1 cent in the 
process, 

Senator Smiru. That is a very good explanation. Thank you. 
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STANDBY SHIPYARD FACILITIES 


Senator Macnuson. How many standby facilities do you have 
now for construction? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We have four shipyards. 

Senator MaGcnuson. Do you have any plans for them? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I am told they are in first-class condition. 
am going to inspect the Pacific Coast yards next month. 

Senator MaGcnuson. I know the one in Vancouver is in good shape. 
I saw it 2 or 3 times again last fall, but there has always been a certain 
amount of pressure, people living in an area where they see a yard 
such as that, to put it to some use under maybe a lease arrangement 
if it could be done without affecting its standby status if needed 
quickly by the Maritime Administration. Have you given any 
thought to that? 

Mr. Roruscurip. We had a great many more than four, and we 
disposed of all of them. It has been determined this is a minimum 
we should keep in standby condition. 

Senator MaGnuson. So you have no plans other than to keep 
them as they are? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. That is correct. However, we have taken other 
facilities which we are no longer using and have permitted them either 
to cities or counties or States or perhaps to other parts of the Federal 
Government on a recovery basis so we can get them back. 


PRIVATE LEASE OF SHIPYARDS SUGGESTED 


Senator Magnuson. Could not some of those plants be put to 
maybe only partial use by private lease arrangement with a clause 
that they would get out and they would know that, if you needed them 
in an emergency? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We do have parts of them on lease, and they are 
being used for other than shipyard purposes. However, with the 
present condition of the shipbuilding industry, it does not seem to me 
that there would be much demand for them as shipbuilding centers. 

Senator Maanuson. I am not thinking of shipbuilding. I am think- 
ing in terms of other industries. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Mr. Steffes, our supply officer, is here, and 
perhaps he can give us some detailed information. 


VANCOUVER YARD 


Senator Magnuson. Let us take the Vancouver yard. Could not 
part of that be leased for other industries if somebody wanted to lease 
it? 

Mr. Strerres. It could be. 

Senator Magnuson. We could get a little money, and it would not 
hurt the standby status. 

Mr. Srerres. We are constantly trying to urge the local users to 
use them and thereby stop the maintenance cost for them. 

Senator Maanuson. So you are open for suggestions? 

Mr. Sterres. That is right. 
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SURPLUS SHIPS IN RESERVE FLEET 


Senator SmirH. From suggestions made to the committee in con- 
sultation with various people, it is reported that a great many ships 
buried in mothballs would never be called out in the event of an emer- 
gency for a number of reasons. Some are damaged to the point where 
repair would be costly and others are over age. But the primary 
reason is that the majority of them are extra slow and cumbersome. 
Would you comment on that? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Those considered to be damaged beyond the point 
of common repair have been declared surplus and will be sold or have 
been sold for scrap. That was five ships. That determination was 
made by a combination Maritime and Navy Committee which went 
into the situation most exahustively. 


CONVERSION PROGRAM CONTEMPLATED 


As indicated, we are planning a conversion program for four of 
the Liberty ships. The Liberty ships are the old and slow ones. 
We hope by that program to find out whether or not these ships can 
be speeded up to a point where they would be usable or whether 
they cannot be. If they cannot be, we shall come up with a program 
which will recommend something else. If they can be, we will have 
saved the taxpayers a terrific amount of money. 

Senator Magnuson. If this should work on your Libertys, ships 


that are now considered either obsolete or probably would not be 
hauled out in case of an emergency probably would be made usable. 
Is that not the purpose of it? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. That is correct, sir. Included in our 2,100 ships, 
there are 27 ships which are considered to be overage, and 17 of those 
27 are ex-naval and military auxiliaries. 


OBSOLETE TANKERS 


Senator Smirx. Mr. Murray said, I think, in some of his testimony, 
that there were 11 obsolete tankers. Do you expect to continue to 
maintain those, or what will you do with them? 

Mr. Murray. I think that came out in the testimony. In checking 
back, I find that we have 12 tankers. We have 8 T—1’s that are in 
good condition but that would require extensive reconditioning for 
commercial use and they are only of 12,000-barrel capacity. 

We have 2 that are Liberty tankers in very poor condition and we 
have 2 other privately built tankers that are in poor condition. In 
other words, there are 8 T—1’s; 2 2-Z-ET1 Liberty tankers, and 2 
privately built tankers. 

Senator Smiru. Is it good business to continue those tankers that 
are obsolete or so old? 

Mr. Murray. Madam Chairman, during the last war, the Navy 
was using wooden ships that they had resurrected from I don’t know 
where, and the Navy goes into this pretty carefully. If you ever need 
them, you need almost anything. We have never had enough 
shipping. as you know. 
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SCRAPPING PROGRAM 


Senator Maanuson. In any case, before you would go ahead and 
scrap those or do something with them, you would ask the Defense 
Department whether or not that was advisable? You have to do that? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We do in all cases, yes, sir. 

Senator Macnuson. In this particular case, they have said in gen- 
eral terms, anything that floats, particularly tanker-type ships, al- 
though they may be obsolete now for any economical private use or 
even Navy use, ‘““We want them there;”’ that has been your situation 
there? 

Senator Smirx. That is very well. But is it not a matter of mainte- 
nance? What does it cost to maintain them? 

Senator Macnuson. Probably a thousand dollars a year. 

Senator Smiru. I doubt if they will be any good. 

Senator Macnuson. The Navy says they will be good. 

Senator Smirx. Not according to this report. 

Senator Macnuson. What is that report? 

Mr. Murray. The Navy goes over this every year. 

Senator Smrrn. Mr. Rothschild, I have here some information, that 
was supposed to have come from your office. I think it did. I would 
like to have you look it over and give the committee the benefit of 
your thinking. If you cannot now, perhaps you can for the report. 
That was what I was talking about. 

Senator Macnuson. Madame Chairman, this report, and I think 
the record ought to be clear, is absolutely correct, what the cost is 
for the preservation of these ships. But the Maritime Board, under 
the law and under policy, must not scrap these ships as long as the 
Defense Department says they need them or may need them. 

Senator Smirx. That is an important point for the record, I think. 

Senator Maanuson. We established that policy long ago. I think 
in many cases the Maritime Board themselves might say “Let’s get 
rid of these things because they are costing us so much per year.”’ 
But before you can do that, you are going to ‘have to have the Defense 
Department put their O. K. on it. 

I think they have been, Madam Chairman, too broad. They have 
said ‘Well, we want everything there.” In effect that is what they 
said. I think they ought to reevaluate—which you say they do once 
a year, is that right, reevaluate that reserve fleet? 

‘Mr. Roruscuivp. It is a continuing process. 

Senator Maanuson. And Admiral Cochrane did a lot of that, too. 

Mr. Murray. There is no question that there are ships there 
where you wonder whether they can ever be used. But if you_can 
recall, during the war ships like that were used in a hurry. It is 
better to put half a ship back, the Navy feels, than to take ‘the time 
to build one all over again. 

Senator Smirx. But would you not say that for those being held 
in reserve for the Defense Department, that it should go to the 
account of the Defense Department and not the Maritime? It is 
a very small amount. 

Mr. Roruscurip. The whole reserve fleet, Madam Chairman, is a 
matter of defense. Those ships which are in that fleet are not needed 
in peacetime for the operation of a good and sizable and profitable 
American merchant marine. They are there to fulfill their purpose 
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as indicated in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as a defense 
auxiliary. 


EFFECT ON RESERVE FLEET OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Smiru. Since we are on the reserve fleet, will you tell me 
the effect of the cut of $240,000 on the reserve fleet? 

Mr. Roruscuivp. It will mean the abolition of about 10 percent 
of the jobs of those people who do the actual preservation work, and 
will therefore put our preservation program in that much jeopardy. 

As I have said before, I think it is perfectly foolish for a govern- 
ment to have billions of dollars invested in those ships and to be 
niggardly about a few dollars toward maintaining them from year 
to year. 

Senator Magnuson. And, Mr. Rothschild, if this is true, we could 
not possibly think that we may not have any trouble. There is 
probably 90 percent of this reserve fleet that we would do something 
else with. <A lot of them are not going to be broken out. 

Mr. Roruscuriip. Wouldn’t that apply equally to our Army and 
Navy, sir? 

Senator Magnuson. Certainly, the same thing. There are some 
Navy ships that I have served on myself that are in mothballs. I 
wouldn’t want to be on them the next time. 


DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Smiru. Of the $500,000 cut, $240,000 is the expense of the 
reserve fleet. You have just explained that. Would you give us 
something on the other cuts, $220,000 for administrative expenses; 
$20,000 on maintenance of shipyard facilities, and operation of ware- 
houses, $20,000. Will you tell us what those cuts will do to you? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. The two $20,000 items cover some repairs which 
we think are absolutely necessary. If we do not get the money, we 
shall not be able to do the repairs, and in my judgment that will only 
mean a larger expenditure at a later date. 


PRIORITY OF ITEMS REDUCED 


Senator Smrru. In the interest of restoration, which one of those 
items is the most important? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Well, the administrative item is by long odds 
the most important, the $220,000 item. 

Senator Smiru. If you were not to get it all, that is the item you 
would prefer to get of all? 

Mr. Murray. That is a tough question, Madam Chairman. 

Senator Samir. I know it is, but the record should include it, 

Senator Magnuson. We may have to compromise for you. 

Senator Smrrn. We may be able to get half of that back for you, 
and not the whole amount. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We do not want to give up any of it. 

Senator Smita. J know. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We went into a very careful and tough appraisal 
of what we could do. We are determined to do the best job we can 
with the least possible money. We thought that when we came up 
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with our budget requests, that we had arrived at that point. If we 
have to give up anything, we could perhaps give up the $40,000— 
those two $20,000 repair items if we would have almost positive as- 
surance that we would get them the next year. 


PERCENTAGE OF REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Murray. Madam Chairman, in line with that, could I make 
one comment? The agencies that come under the transportation side 
of the Commerce Department, in fiscal 1954, reduced their budgets 
from $1,053 million to $876 million. That is a reduction of 17 percent. 
Our present budget for all of these agencies calls for $797 million, an 
overall reduction of 24 percent. 

I think we are really all trying very hard, and the Maritime Admin- 
istration has certainly upheld its own end. This morning, if you will 
recall, we talked about the CAA budget, which was $103 million, of 
which only $135 thousand was cut out by the House. We really tried 
to come here with a very stiff budget, and we really did cut. I think 
any cut beyond the budget that we submitted would hurt us in some 
respect. It would be undesirable. 

We realize the budget has been cut in 2 years 24 percent. That 
is a pretty good cut. 

Senator Smirx. Do you have any more comments or observations 
on the salaries and expense account, Mr. Rothschild? If you have 
not, other than what you have presented to us, we will go on to another 
one. 

Mr. Roruscuip. I| think we have covered it. 


CONVERSION OF LIBERTY SHIPS BY BID 


Senator Smiru. I would like to ask a question before we go beyond 
this. Will the conversion of the Liberty ships go out on bids? 

Mr. Roruscuinp. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Smira. You have not forgotten there are some yards in 
Maine. There are none listed here. I find Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
California, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. Maine should be added. 

Senator Maanuson. I did not see the State of Washington there. 

Senator Smirx. There must be something wrong. The State of 
Washington has never gone without. 

Mr. Rothschild, in regard to the operating differential subsidies, do 
you have any comments other than what we have here in this state- 
ment? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I think the statement plus what has been offered 
here today covers the situation. 


TIME LAG IN SUBSIDY PAYMENTS 


Senator Smita. Would you want to tell us what the time lag in 
payments of these operating differential subsidies is? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Well, if I understand your question, I think 
that that could best be illustrated by repeating the figures that of the 
$85 million which we are requesting for fiscal 1955, 20.4 million will 
cover payments for the calendar years 1947 to 1950, inclusive; 18.6 
million for the calendar years 1951, 1952, and 1953, and $46 million, 
approximately, for calendar 1954. 
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ELEMENTS OF SUBSIDY 


Senator Smit. Mr. Rothschild, would you describe briefly as you 
can the five elements making up the subsidy? As I understand it, 
83 percent is wages. 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Wages, subsistence—— 

Senator Smiru. Will you give us the percentages, or can you not 
do so? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We can furnish that for you. 

Senator Smirx. That will be fine. 

Senator Maenuson. Wages, subsistence, maintenance and repairs, 
stores, and insurance. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We will furnish those for the records. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Comparative distribution of subsidizable items of expense, calendar year 1952 


b . 87 
Subsistence of officers and crews_- i : ‘ . 48 
Maintenance (upkeep) and repairs sir GAL ean ab ; 5. 71 
Voyage stores, supplies, and expendable equipment - - juts Uk. . 20 
PRON. 3.5. ik See ; ; ; 5. 74 


Total J 100. 00 


STATUTORY BASIS FOR SUBSIDIES 


Senator Macnuson. I think at this point, Madam Chairman, so 
that the records may also be clear, we should put into the record the 
statutory basis for the payment of these operational subsidies, which 
is title VI of the Maritime Act of 1936, required, and on what basis 
you pay these subsidies. There isa litle explanation which is in mind. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Statutory Basis FoR THE PAYMENT OF OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 


TITLE VI—MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936 


Under authority of title VI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
operating differential subsidies may be paid to United States citizens operating 
vessels in the foreign commerce of the United States on essential routes. 

The operating-differential subsidy is intended to place the ship operator on a 
basis of parity with his foreign competitor. 

The statutory basis for the payment of operating-differential subsidies is con- 
tained in title VI of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. This has been continu- 
ously reviewed and repeatedly sustained since it was enacted. A simple explana- 
tion of operating-differential subsidies is contained in Senate Report No. 1618, 
75th Congress, 3d session. This statement follows: 

Operating-differential subsidy: This is primarily limited to repayment to the 
ship operator of sums of money which he has already disbursed in payment for 
American labor employed on his American ships and the costs of American ma- 
terials employed in their maintenance and operation, in excess of the costs of his 
foreign competitors or of the costs which he would have if he were operating for- 
eign-flag vessels. There can be no profit to the American shipowner in the 
reimbursement of out-of-pocket excess expenses already incurred, and which he 
need not incur at all if he operates foreign-flag ships. This is not a subsidy in any 
sense of the word. Parity in costs carries with it no guaranty of profits, and if 
there are to be any profits, they must be made in competition with foreign 
shipping, which has every advantage we offer, and none of the restrictions on 
which our professed advantage is conditioned. 
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FORMULA CONCEPT 


Senator Smirx. Mr. Rothschild, Senator Butler referred to the 
formula and the possibility of a change. He was not justsure. What 
would you say about that? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I presume that that reference meant the methods 
by which the payments are arrived at. That, Madam Chairman, 
has been the subject of a great deal of congressional investigation 
and a great deal of investigation on the part of others. 

The concept, as I understand it, is that an American ship operator 
shall be made whole on five items of expense with regard to his foreign 
competition by reason of the difference in costs between the cost of 
operating a foreign-flag vessel and an American-flag vessel, and no 
more than whole. 

In other words, a concept of parity is involved. That is the basis 
on which this whole act has been administered and that, it seems to 
me, is a perfectly fair and equitable basis for carrying on an American 
merchant marine. 


TOTAL OF SUBSIDIZED OPERATORS 


Senator Smiru. Could you give us for the record the number of 
subsidized operators? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. There are 15 today. 

Senator Smirx. Mr. Rothschild, Senator McCarran is very busy on 
some current matters in another hearing, and he has some questions 
that he wanted answered. I will be glad to ask them and have them 
answered here, or, if you prefer, you may take them and give us the 
answers for the hearing. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We will prefer to take them along and give 
him answers for the record. 

Senator Smira. Thank you very much. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


QUESTIONS REFERRED TO THE MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR BY SENATOR McCARRAN 
CONCERNING MARITIME TRAINING 


Mr. CuHarrMaNn, I should like to go into this matter of maritime training to 
determine just what the facts are and what is proposed for the future. Before 
addressing a series of questions to Mr. Murray and Mr. Rothschild, I should like 
to quote a very significant statement from a report prepared last session for the 
chairman of the House Appropriations Committee entitled “Report on the Mari- 
time Training Program.’’ This report was prepared by an eminent New York 
professional engineer. My attention was caught by the following statement— 
and I wish to emphasize that this statement is in no way directed at Mr. Murray, 
Mr. Rothschild, or any other Government official. Taken from page 5 of the 
report, the statement is as follows: 


“SUBVERSIVE DANGERS 


“Tmmediately after the close of World War II the Communist effort to destroy 
the maritime training program plainly had as an objective the creating of a 
vacuum of confusion and neglect in the adequate training of personnel for mer- 
chant seamen duties, making it easier for subversive influence to flourish and 
extend their activities. Their aim undoubtedly was to be able to control, and at 
any time of their own choosing, to sabotage American shipping. A recently 

ublished report of a subcommittee of the United States Senate Committee on 
Tabor and Welfare relating to communistic influence in the west coast cooks and 
stewards union, definitely indicates that this serious danger is still present.’ 
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Mr. Chairman, I again repeat that this quotation is not directed at any Govern- 
ment official. However, it is a significant statement and one which we will be 
well advised to take note of. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to address a series of questions to Mr. 
Rothschild about the maritime training program and his seeming desire to cripple 
it and eventually bring on its abolition, 

The questions are as follows: 

1. In prior testimony before the House committee you have indicated that al- 
though the 1955 budget estimate maintains the status quo of both Kings Point and 
the State schools, this is no guaranty that the status quo will be requested for the 
next fiscal year. We can therefore assume that after further studies have been 
made you will recommend the abolishment of Federal aid to either one or the other 
system of officer training with the possibility that the Kings Point Academy might 
be closed. Is this so? 

Answer.—This states an assumption that the Maritime Administration will 
recommend, in future budget estimates, either the abolishment of Federal aid 
to the State academies, or the closing of Kings Point. At this time, I cannot 
agree that the assumption is correct. We are firmly convinced that there now 
exists and will continue to exist a need for training merchant marine officer 
personnel. The problems concerning the most effective manner in which this 
training can be carried out have not yet been resolved, and cannot properly be 
resolved until we have obtained additional information—a procedure which is 
now in full progress. 

2. Should the decision be made to close the Federal Academy at Kings Point 
it appears that the responsibility for training our merchant marine officers would 
be delegated to only four States. Considering the national defense features of 
such training, do you think such a move is a wise one? 

Answer.—Since this question is based on the assumption referred to above, 
that is, on the simple alternative of either closing Kings Point or discontinuing 
aid to the States, I should like to point out that there will probably be further 
approaches to a solution which at this time we have not had the opportunity 
fully to determine, 

3. Should the State schools assume the responsibility for training of men from 
the 44 other States and Territories, will there be an increase in operating costs for 
these schools? Should there be an increase in operating costs, would the tax- 
payers of the 4 States involved be agreeable to carrying the financial burden 
of training men from the other 44 States and Territories in view of the limited 
Government contributions available? 

Answer.—As already stated, the answer to this question will likewise be involved 
in the solution arrived at after the studies referred to above have been completed. 

4. What guaranty would the Federal Government have that the States con- 
cerned could operate and maintain such schools through the future years? 

Answer.—This as well must, at the moment, be answered in a similar manner, 
that is, that there will probably be further approaches to a solution to these 
problems, which are now undergoing study. 

5. You are aware, of course, that Congress has given considerable thought and 
study to the maritime training program over the past years and as a result has 
provided for the continuation of this training program on a limited basis in the 
current fiscal year. Should you make a decision to abolish aid to either the Federal 
or State officer training systems next year, do you feel you have the authority to 
take such action before consulting with the proper congressional committees in 
the matter? What authority did you have to close the Sheepshead Bay, Alameda, 
and Maritime Service Institute stations before consulting with the Congress? 

Answer.— We feel confident that the Maritime Administration has the authority 
as a matter of administrative procedure for its actions in closing the Sheepshead 
Bay, Alameda, and Maritime Service Institute programs, and assure the Senator 
that no final decisions will be made on the matter of future officer training plans 
without prior consultation with the Congress. 

6. What in your opinion, will be the effect and consequences of closing the sea- 
men training schools? 

Answer.—It has been conclusively demonstrated that upgrade training is not 
solely a governmental function by reason of the fact that the training has direct 
value to the men themselves, to their companies, and to the unions. Solicitation 
of financial cooperation to assist in bearing the cost of these programs from the 
maritime unions and the shipping associations indicated a lack of support on the 
part of these groups. In view of this lack of interest, we concluded that it did not 
represent sufficient value to the Federal Government to continue the program. 
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Furthermore, training such as was being given at these schools is available at a 
number of private schools throughout the country should the men wish to avail 
themselves of these facilities. 

7. Do you sincerely believe that with only officer training remaining we will 
still have a training program adequate to meet our peacetime needs as well as to 
provide a nucleus for emergency expansion? 

Answer.—We do not believe that closing the Sheepshead Bay and Alameda 
training stations and the Maritime Service Institute will have an adverse effect 
upon developing an adequate number of trained men for peacetime needs, and 
we believe there will remain a nucleus for emergency expansion. However, as 
would be the case in practically any field of endeavor, in the event of a national 
emergency of serious proportions it may well be necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to step into this picture again. 

8. Will you comment on your reasons for discontinuing the correspondence 
course program for seamen? 

Answer.—Our major reasons for discontinuing the correspondence training 
program have been outlined in our answer to question 7. It is significant to note, 
however, with reference to this program that it has been operating at much less 
than cost and it was firmly believed that insufficient interest would remain to 
carry on this program if the Government charged a break-even fee. Again, since 
there are private facilities available for giving correspondence courses in the 
maritime field, there did not appear to be any compelling reason for the Federal 
Government to be :n this program in competition with private facilities. 


Senator Smiru. Are there any additional observations or comments 
on the maritime training item, Mr. Rothschild, other than you are 
going to keep the maritime schools going? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I think that has been covered. 


War SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Smita. Mr. Rothschild, the next item, which is the War 


Shipping Administration justification, concerns a language amendment 
for War Shipping Administration liquidation. 1 understand the 
Department wants the restrictive language “‘not to exceed $2 million 
of’ deleted from it; is that correct? I will insert in the record the 
amendment requested and the supporting justification data. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


War SHrIppinc ADMINISTRATION LIQUIDATION 
(House bill, pp. 35-37) 
(House hearings, pp. 363-364) 


Estimate (language)—No limitation on amount of unexpended balance 


available. 
1954 act (language)—No limitation on amount of unexpended balance available. 


House allowance (language)—Not to exceed $2 million of the unexpended 
balance is hereby continued available during the current fiscal year. 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 35, lines 22 and 23, strike out the words “not to exceed $2,000,000 of’ 
and change the word ‘‘the’’ after ‘‘of’’ to “‘The,”’ so as to delete the limitation. 
EXTRACT 
(H. Rept. No. 1242) 


Report contains no reference to this appropriation. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


Every year since this appropriation was made to the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948, for liquidation of obligations 
of the War Shipping Administration, the unexpended balance bas been available, 
each fiscal year, for payment of claims. 

On one occasion, in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1950 (approved 
August 24, 1949), not to exceed $15,000,000 was continued available for that 
fiscal vear. This limitation was eliminated, however, in the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1950 (approved October 28, 1949). The bulk of the 
claims in litigation were then, as now, in the United States district courts or in 
the Department of Justice, and at that time the Attorney General was quite 
concerned about the limitation. He believed that unless claimants could be 
assured that funds were available and that a prompt administrative payment 
of the agreed amount of settlement could and woula be made out of available 
funds, it would handicap them in their negotiations to effect favorable settlements. 
The following excerpt is from a letter dated June 17, 1949, from the Acting Assis- 
tant Attorney General to the Solicitor, United States Maritime Commission: 

‘May I call your attention further to the fact that the Department of Justice 
will be immeasurably aided in negotiating favorable settlements in its many 
pending ship-requisition cases if we can assure the claimant that a prompt 
administrative payment of the agreed settlement figure can and will be made 
out of available funds. If there are no such available funds, payment will be 
dependent upon the entry of a consent judgment in the United States Court of 
Claims and thereafter will have to await certification of the judgment to the 
Congress at its next session in 1950 for inclusion in the usual appropriation acts. 
If claimants are faced with this latter alternative. they will naturally insist on 
greater sums than they would if prompt payment were forthcoming.” 

An appropriation such as this made for the purpose of liquidating obligations 
(not incurring new ones) should be available to make payment immediately of 
all amounts for which negotiating parties agree to settle claims and for that 
reason no limitation should be placed on the amount of funds to be made 
available in any fiscal year. 

It is difficult to determine an amount for which a claim might be settled, the 
time the settlement agreement will be reached and the fiscal year in which the 
payment will be made. 

On January 31, 1954, there were pending claims as follows: 


Estimated 
settlement 
value 


Number of Amount 
claims claimed 


ED cicnvctinitedtbla th akttinenssnemadsheadugiiaed ‘ 253 $25, 246, 996 $10, 922, 667 
Bves Bn TRAGRTIOR . obi s whiise nbn on cn cece csecees. 275 9, 238, 840 4, 367, 743 


528 | 15, 290, 410 


The estimated settlement value of $15,290,410 shown above represents an actual 
obligation of the Government which must be paid. Because the actual terms of 
settlement and the time of settlement of the litigated claims is dependent upon 
court action, it is not possible to estimate precisely the amount to be paid or the 
date the funds will be required. 

The limitation imposed by the House bill places a restriction on administrative 
action which will make it more difficult and more time consuming to accomplish 
final liquidation of the claims. It will not, however, reduce the amount ultimately 
required for payment of the claims. 

For these reasons it is urged that the language be amended to eliminate the 
limitation. 

FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Nicnots. Madam Chairman, may I answer that question? 
The request that we made was to continue the funds which are now 
available for liquidation, have the language retained that has been 
continued each year, to make it available for another year. 
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" As of January 31 we had available approximately $107 million in 
that fund. We did, however, indicate at the House hearing that about 
$50 mullion could probably be removed from the fund and returned 
to the ‘Treasury. ‘There did not appear to be any need for that, but 
we do have on the books today obligations which we estimate may be 
paid in the next 3 years of approximately $15 million, in addition to 
other items. ‘They are in various states of litigation and in the courts. 
If those claims become payable, we would not have sufficient funds 
with the $2 million carryover which the House bill provides for. 

Senator Smira. Do you mean that the difference could be returned 
to the Treasury; is that what you mean? 

Mr. Nicnoxis. No; we believe $50 million could be returned of the 
$107 million that is now available. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Nichols, would you prepare a statement for 
the record in order that we may have it very fully stated? 

Mr. Nicwo.s. | will be glad to. 

Mr. Murray. We will trade that $50 million for $500,000. 

Senator Smita. That sounds like we were going into a deal. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Stratus or AppRoPRIATION MAbs TO SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY UNDER PuBLic 
Law 299, 807TH CoNnG., FOR LIQUIDATION OF OBLIGATIONS OF FormMER WAR Suip- 
PING ADMINISTRATION AS AT JAN. 31, 1954, AND Estimates or ADDITIONAL Ex- 
PENDITURE REQUIREMENTS FCR FiscaL YEARS 1954 AND 1955 anp Beyonp 


Amount appropriated (Public Law 299, 80th Cong., approved July 


31, 1947) ; ce = a ine aeiiete $200, 000, 000 
Expenditures (fiscal year): 

1948. hala .-- $25. 145, 699 
1949 __ a .-- 37,018, 078 
1950 ie aa 10, 346, 813 
1951 ar Mi 8, 502, 859 
1952 Fie 4, 479, 005 
ONS oso oa adc ccncakgge pues: vcupeovoutwes 6, 031, 066 
1954 (to Jan. 31, 1954) ss é ase bai 1, 109, 790 

—92, 633, 310 

Balance as at Jan. 31, 1954 — . 107, 366, 690 
Estimated expenditures, Feb. 1 to June 30, 1954__- $3, 090, 210 
Estimated expenditures, fiscal year 1955 2, 000, 000 
Kstimated expenditures beyond June 30, 1955 10, 200, 200 


15, 290, 410 


Estimated unexpended balance Fee San ae eee Ce 92, 076, 280 


Less: Reserve for contingencies. ._.......-- plies, ahése aitttanad 42, 076, 280 
Estimated unrequired balance of appropriation__-.-...--- 50, 000, 000 


The unexpended balance of this appropriation has been made available each 
subsequent fiscal year following its appropriation in the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1948, for liquidation of obligations of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. 

The bulk of the claims involved in these unliquidated obligations are in litiga- 
tion, with the United States district courts or in the Department of Justice. An 
appropriation such as this, made for the purpose of liquidating obligations (not 
incurring new ones), should be available to make payment immediately of all 
amounts for which negotiating parties agree to settle claims. It is believed that 
unless claimants could be assured that funds would be available ana that a prompt 
administrative payment of the agreed amount of settlement could and would be 
made, that handicaps would develop in effecting favorable settlements. 

It is difficult to determine an amount for which a claim might be settled, the 
time settlement agreement will be reached, and the fiscal year in which the pay- 
ment will be made. 


—-_ 


— EO, a. a. 
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The reserve for contingencies is provided to retain sufficient funds to permit 
the possible settlement of some of the claims now in litigation where the claimant 
may be willing to accept out-of-court settlements with the prospect of reasonably 
prompt payment, rather than further delayed settlement at the conclusion of 
suit. This amount would provide for the payment of claims not covered in the 
estimated expenditures in the above statement for fiscal years 1954 or 1955 
rhere arise Occasions whereby the claimants prefer administrative settlement to 
extended litigation. This possibility exists in a number of just compensation 
cases involving substantial sums. For this reason, it is considered desirable that 
sufficient funds be available to effect administrative settlement in a manner which 
would be to the interest of not only the Government but to the claimant as well. 
Continuation of this reserve will permit flexibility to the claimant, Justice De- 
partment and the Maritime Administration. 

As an example, one shipping company has filed suit in the Court of Claims and 
district court on claims for just compensation for the requisition of tithe and use 
of ships amounting to some $30 million, which may possibly be settled in whole 
or part by administrative action rather than by trial and judgment requiring 
special appropriation. There are also other claims in a similar status, and the 
reserve for contingencies would make such settlement possible. 


VOYAGE LIMITATIONS 


Senator Maanuson. In the House, did you have any trouble on 
voyage limitations again? 

\4 "ip 7. rT . : 

Mr. Roruscuitp. The subject did not come up. 

Senator Maanuson. They did not bring it up this year? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. No. 

Senator Smita. Do you have any more questions on the Maritime? 

Senator Magnuson. No, Madame Chairman. 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE LIMITATION 


Mr. Murray. Madam Chairman, Mr. Rothschild is here wearing 
another hat today also, and that is as Chairman of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation which, as you know, was sold in July of this year 
and over which we still have some responsibility. ‘Therefore, we have 
a requirement for a budgetary appropriation. 

If it were possible for him to deal with that subject now rather 
than come back, it would be helpful. 

Senator Smitrx. As I understand it the expense limitation allowed 
by the House is $14,000 or $2,000 below the estimate. The Depart- 
ment, as I understand it requests restoration of the $2,000 reduction 
below the estimate; is that correct? 

Mr. Murray. That is correct. 

Senator Smira. Do you wish to file a statement, Mr. Rothschild, 
or would you make one at this time? 

Mr. Roruscurip. I should like to make one. 

Senator Smita. We will be glad to place into the record the amend- 
ment at this time. 

(The amendment and justification referred to follows:) 


INLAND WaTERWAYS CoRPORATION—LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
(House bill, pp. 50-51) 


(House hearings, pp. 8, 410-412) 
istimate és roe ae es : SI i Ss 
1954 act____ add : senate. a tee eR De eh cee . etiaiial 480, 000 
House allowance__ peedne ate 14, 000 


45431—-54—pt. 1—_—-41 
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AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


out “$14,000” and insert ‘“$16,000’’, the estimate, or an increase of $2,000. 
EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


Inland Waterways Corporation 


The committee was advised that the Inland Waterways Corporation, created 
by act of Congress, June 3, 1924, was sold on July 24, 1953, to the Federal Water- 
ways Corp. of Delaware, a wholly owned new subsidiary of the St. Louis 
Shipbuilding & Steel Co. for $9 million. The bill provides that not to exceed 
$14,000 shall be available for administrative expenses in order that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce can make the necessary reports and inspections in connection 
with the contract. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The administrative expenses contemplated in 1955 total $16,000. The audit 
of accounts in the amount of $5,000 covers the final settlement with the purchaser 
as well as subsequent transactions of the Corporation. An amount of $11,000 
is estimated for reimbursement to the Department for personal services, communi- 
cations, printing and reproduction, supplies and materials, and travel. 


Program highlights 





] | 
| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


| | 


Waterline tonnage (cargo ton-miles, 2,845,405,561) _..........-- Oe EE Bab chb5 sc dseeidobonddeatbaden 
Merchandise ‘ndptipiaatiodacdtinduiinadudiietains DT Midtendgosh ctidisedgebbnedgore 
ES LER ede nda kb ni Cidscecceddsbdecndatbehidebbbuedal SIR Peosedi skin dalbaecdbeeuess 
III. ise nhs cn ntensbatpp aihaieenntiaile bales teieddiidel ih inthis nabevelegebethmiioen 
Southbound onseieedan sieenetiaeant PE Eo ocaakcoahioesklaseubamiiiosea 

I a a ore | if 5) BESSA Bes. a5eee 

Net profit for loss (—) . mnitetiatiniadistddinininiint trait ell 1, 079, 792 — $204, 200 $290, 000 











The Inland Waterways Corporation, created by act of Congress June 3, 1924» 
was sold on July 24, 1953, to the Federal Waterways Corp. of Delaware, a wholly 
owned new subsidiary of the St. Louis Shipbuilding & Steel Co., for $9 million. 
Invoived in the transaction are the physical facilities presently owned and under 
construction. The sale provided that the purchaser would invest $1 million in 
new working capital and would repay the purchase price over a period of 11 years, 
plus interest at the rate of 3% percent annually. he Government retained the 
quick assets and has made provision for equitable distribution of prepayments 
and other balance-sheet items, 

Under the terms of sale the new corporation may prepay any or all installments 
and accrued interest. The agreement contains rigid restrictions against the pay- 
ment of dividends and lists, in order of priority, other types of payments to be 
made until such time as the entire purchase price plus accrued interest has been 
paid. Common carrier service in a manner substantially similar to the services 
presently rendered by the Inland Waterways Corporation is provided in the 
agreement, 

Further sales requirements include: (1) Adequate provision for transporting 
less-than-bargeload shipments with active solicitation of such freight; (2) mainte- 
nance of joint tariffs with rail and motor carriers as shall make generally avail- 
able the privileges of joint water, rail, and truck transportation upon terms 
reasonable and fair to all carriers; (3) arrangements for interline traffic and other 
transportation service in specified districts and divisions with a specified number 
of minimum trips in each segment. 

The contract further provides that calls will be made and barges spotted when- 
ever a reasonable quantity of cargo is offered at intermediate ports and landings. 
Defaulted trips carry penalties ranging from $1,000 to $3,500 per defaulted trip. 
A default of 50 percent of the required trips in any 1 year in any | district or divi- 
sion, if not excused, will be deemed total default. A default in common carrier 
service on 30 percent of the required trips in any 1 year will also constitute a total 
default. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 14 percent of the total tonnage each year or 
375,000 tons, whichever is lower, must comprise less-than-bargeload traffic. 


The Department requests the following amendment: Page 50, line 22, strike 
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Default in this requirement will result in the payment of damages to the Inland 
Waterways Corporation of $2 per ton of deficiency. A deficiency of more than 
150,000 tons will be deemed total default. 

In the event of breach of contract the Government has recourse to the courts 
to enforce performance or to recover damages or by written notice to terminate 
the agreement and repossess the facilities sold, possess new facilities acquired, 
and demand the surrender of any retained net earnings. Breach of contract 
includes default on principal installments, failure to maintain a minimum working 
capital of not less than $600,000 net, total default in providing transportation 
service, failure to perform any other covenants or agreements of the contract, 
and assignment to creditors or bankers. 

Equitable distribution of income and expense as of midnight, June 30, 1953, 
has been made and the purchaser assumes all liabilities and receives any income 
derived from operation of the facilities pending the grant of temporary operating 
rights by the Interstate Commerce Commission. hese temporary rights were 
granted the purchaser on September 14, 1953, and the purchaser was put into 
possession on midnight, September 19, 1953. 


ANALYSIS OF BUDGET PROGRAMS 


Due to the sale of the Corporation, the usual budget program as submitted in 
recent years will be omitted for fiscal years 1954 and 1955. Instead, the con- 


templated activities for these years, as well as for 1953, are described hereafter. 


OPERATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Activities for fiscal year 1953 consisted of (1) common carrier operations; 
(2) capital replacement; and (3) lending activities. 


Common carrier operations 


Common carrier operations during the year were at the highest level in many 
years. A profit of $1,079,792 was realized. This amount reflects a profit of 
$533,066 on the Mississippi division, a loss of $61,433 on the Warrior division, 
and a profit of $608,159 on the railroad division. It represents, among other 
things, more efficient and economical operations throughout the entire Corpora- 
tion, favorable year-round operating conditions, a more evenly balanced traffic 

attern north and south, and an increase in traffic of approximately 225,000 tons. 
3ased on single count waterline tonnage, the total income for the fiscal year 1953 
averaged $3.93 per ton while expenses averaged $3.76. The Corporation’s gross 
operating income was $11,829,269. Expenses of $10,742,912 applied to income 
resulted in an operating profit of $1,086,357. Loss from sale of equipment totaling 
$6,565 resulted in a net profit of $1,079,792 for the year, 
Capital replacement program 

Capital expenditures during fiscal 1953 for the purchase of a new towboat, 
20 barges, a diesel locomotive, remodeling and reengining of 2 boats, and mis- 
cellaneous vessel and shop equipment totaled $2,388,533. Some of this equipment 


had not been delivered as of June 30 but will be completed during the first quarter 
of fiscal 1954. 


Lending activities 


On June 30, 1953, one loan of $51,651 was outstanding to the Board of Com- 
missioners, Port of New Orleans, a State authority. 

Long-term debts receivable total $24,582 and are due from the Board of Dock 
Commissioners, Dubuque, Iowa, and National Terminals Corp., Peoria, Ill. 


Administrative expenses 


Administrative expenses authorized for fiscal 1953 totaled $481,200 while actual 
expenditures were incurred in the amount of $451,659. 


OPERATIONS FISCAL YEAR 1954 


During the period July 1 to September 20, 1953, the Corporation, insofar as 
losses or profits from operations were involved, acted as agent for the purchaser 
pending issuance of temporary operating rights by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, effective September 20, 1953. 


Income and expenses 


Operating income in fiscal 1954 is estimated to be $567,800, which includes 
interest on the mortgage and time deposits, payment of claims, sales of dead- 
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house freight, items relating to prior years’ business and reimbursement for leave 
accrued to September 20, 1953 

Operating expenses, totaling $772,000 include payment of accrued leave, 
cargo, maritime and personal injury claims, reimbursement for services rendered 
in connection with claims, and revising work, expenses relating to prior years’ 
business and administrative expenses. The net loss for fiscal] 1954 is estimated 
at $204,200 
Other income 


Additional income is anticipated from a principal payment on the mortgage 
$444,000, $26,651 from the loan to the board of commissioners, port of New Or- 
leans, and $4,582 from advances to private stevedores. 

( ‘apntal ex pen litures 


Capital expenditures total $335,000, being the balance due on 1 towboat and 
20 barges contracted for in fiscal 1953. This equipment was sold under the terms 
of the mortgage. 

{dministrative expenses 


Administrative expenses are estimated at $42,000. Major items include: 
accrued leave, $15,000; audit of accounts, $9,500; reimburrement to the Depart- 
nent of Commerce for personal services, $8,130; and reimbursement to the pur- 
chaser for revising services in connection with the audit of foreign-line freight 
charges, $4,000 

Activities during fiscal 1954 will involve the final settlement of all financial 
details pertaining to operations during the interim period, as well as claims pending 
and to be filed for the period prior to July 1, 1953, the documentation of vessels, 
recordation of mortgages, transfer of facilities and leases and other legal work 
pertaining to the sale. Due to the legal requirements of common carriers as to 
claims, a considerable period of time (approximately 3 years) may elapse before 
settlement. Several suits against the Corporation are still pending and others, 
for and against the Corporation arising out of its operation, may be instituted 
after decisions are reached by the Department of Justice. 


OPERATIONS FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Corporate activities in fiscal 1955 will be limited to collection of outstanding 
receivables, cleanup of claims work, inspection of facilities transferred and review 
of reports to ascertain compliance with the terms of sale. 


Income and expenses 


Income in fiscal 1955 is estimated to be $479,000, which represents interest and 
principal payments on the mortgage totaling $721,000 and payments on loans of 
$28,000. Operating income will be $321,000. 

Operating expenses will total $31,000, of which $14,900 is anticipated as neces- 
sary to finish work on claims and $16,100 for administrative expenses. 

An operating profit of $290,000 is anticipated. 


Administrative expenses 


Administrative expenses contemplated in 1955 total $16,100. The audit of 
accounts in the amount of $5,000 covers the final settlement with the purchaser 
as well as subsequent transactions of the Corporation. An amount of $8,130 
is allocated for reimbursement to the Department for personal services, while 
the balance covers communications, printing and reproduction supplies, and mate- 
rials and travel. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW 


The Government’s investment in the Corporation consists of capital stock, 
property transferred without reimbursement, and the accumulated deficit from 
operations. The total investment on June 30, 1953, was $13,756,256 and is antici- 
pated to be $17,056,145 and $16,766,145 on June 30, 1954 and 1955, respectively. 
The increased deficit as of June 30, 1954, results from the estimated loss in fiscal 
1954 of $204,200, the adjustment on the sale of property totaling $3,145,689 and 
a gain of $50,000 in the adjustments of prior years’ income and expenses. The 
deficit is reduced in fiscal 1955 due to a profit of $290,000. 
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SALE OF FEDERAL BARGE LINES 


Senator MaGnuson. Madam Chairman, I have to go to another 
meeting. I know this story. 

I had another meeting this morning and I missed Mr. Lee. I 
wonder if you could have him come up again. There are 2 or 3 ques- 
tions | want to ask him on CAA. Is that all right? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. You will recall, Madam Chairman, that during 
the past year, the Government sold the Federal Barge Lines to private 
enterprise, and got for them a price of $9 million after having taken out 
of the Corporation an amount of about $2,700,000 in liquid assets. 

Under the terms of the sale, the purchaser is obliged to furnish a 
certain minimum amount of service which is detailed by routes and by 
rivers. It will be necessary, therefore, for some inspection of his 
operations to take place during the year, and for some part of the time 
of the personnel of the Department of Commerce to be made available 
for the purpose of checking the reports which are also required under 
the terms of sale. 

We submit that the very lowest figure at which that can be done is 
$16,000 per year. Inasmuch as the Government, by that $16,000 will 
protect not only its investment, but its obligation to see that service is 
rendered to the residents, the many, many millions of people who live 
in the Mississippi-Missouri Valley, we think it is a necessary item and 
should like to have the $2,000 cut restored. 

Senator Smirn. Does anyone have any further statement to make 


on this item? If not, we will go on to the next appropriation, which 
concerns the Weather Bureau. 


WEATHER BuREAU 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT B. MURRAY, JR., UNDER SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE FOR TRANSPORTATION; JAMES C. WORTHY, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE (ADM); OSCAR H. 
NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER; F. W. REICHEL- 
DERFER, CHIEF; D. M. LITTLE, ACTING ASSISTANT CHIEF 
(ADM); R. C. GRUBB, BUDGET OFFICER; AND G. L. BOWIE, 
ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Smirn. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$24,750,000. This sum is $2,250,000 below the current year’s allow- 
ance. Since much of the reduction applies to general weather service 
activities, I wish you would give us some explanation of the reduction 
and what effect it may have on continuing current operations. The 
summary justification data filed in support of this item is submitted 
for the record at this time. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1954 (regular bill) 
Deduct 
Reserve for savings 


Leases transferred to General Services Administration 


Base for 1955_. whe 
Net difference, 1955 over 1954: 


By activity 


General weather services 
Research J 
Administration 


Gross requirements. ...... 


$27, 000, 000 


-. 600,000 
—6, 400 


26, 393, 600 


Requirements 


| Difference, 
a —| increase 


1954 1955 | (+) or de- 
adjusted 


estimate | crease (—) 


.|$24, 285, 400 |$22, 774, 200 |—$1, 511, 200 


609, 200 558, 300 — 50, 900 


1, 499,000 | 1, 417, 500 —81, 500 


26, 393, 600 | 24,750,000 | —1, 643,600 —1, 643, 600 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955_....................-.. 
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Summary of other obligations by object of expenditure 


| 
| 1954, 1955, 


: differena 
adjusted estimate Difference 





ravel $421, 400 $329, H00 — $91, 800 
rransportation of things 650, 200 604, 700 15, 500 
Communication services 1, 436, 300 1, 449, 600 +-13, 300 
Rents and utility services 470, 800 456, 300 -14, 500 
Printing and reproduction 130, 900 130, 900 
Other contractual services 322, 400 295, 600 26, 800 
Supplies and materials 2, 361, 300 2, 147, 300 214, 000 
Equipment 230, 600 204, 100 -26, 500 
Grants, subsidies and contributions 3, 500 3, 500 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 300 300 
axes and assessments 25, 800 23, 300 2, 500 








Total other objects 6, 053, 500 5, 645, 200 408, 300 





GENERAL STATEMENT 






Mr. Murray. I would like to lead off with a short statement here. 
In the course of this year, we have had a committee of outstanding 
meteorologists study the operation of the Weather Bureau with a 
view to making such suggestions as would be desirable to improve 
the weather service to the country. It is interesting to note that im 
their report they commented that the Weather Bureau was the one 
agency of the Government with which they had experience that had 
been frugal to a fault. 

Dr. Reichelderfer, who has a statement to make, and who will get 
into this in greater detail, has, to my knowledge, over a period of the 
last 14 months, labored very hard to bring the cost of the Weather 
Bureau to the lowest possible figure without jeopardizing the services 
for which they have a statutory responsibility. 

I know of no department that has done more in trying to get their 
figures down to the lowest possible point. That was certainly borne 
out by the comment of the George committee. 

Dr. Reichelderfer will go into his budget in greater detail, but 
[ thought it was important for this committee to know the extent to 
which, over a long period of years, the Weather Bureau has constantly 
decreased their expenses. We feel that they are at the bottom right 
now, if we are to maintain its essential services. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 





Senator Smrru. Dr. Reichelderfer, do you wish to read your state- 
ment or do you wish to summarize it? 

Dr. RetcHe.perFrer, I think a summary would be sufficient if the 
statement may go into the record. 

Senator Smiru. Without objection the statement will go into the 
record, 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 

These estimates for the Weather Bureau for the year beginning July 1 show 
$244 million less than was appropriated for the current fiscal year. This is a very 
sizeable part of the cost of making weather reports, forecasts, and storm warnings 
available every day in the year to the people in every part of the country. We 
have planned this reduction with the view to maintaining only the bare essentials 
in national meteorological service and for the purpose of doing our share in reducing 
Government expenditures in order to balance the budget. Our staff has combed 
and recombed every activity of the Bureau in the last several months with a 
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determination to lower our costs of operation in every possible way. By ‘‘pos- 
sible,’ I mean without serious harm to the public welfare where warnings of 
storms and floods are involved and safety measures for aviation, agriculture, 
shipping, and other activities are dependent on our reports and forecasts. 

I take this opportunity to recall that our services are so widespread and so 
universal in application including international aspects in which we receive 
valuable services from other nations in return for the benefits they derive from 
our own reports, that careful planning is necessary to make sure that austerity 
in public weather service caused by cutbacks is not out of proportion to the sums 
we save. After months of analysis and review of services and trial of alternative 
ways we are approaching the goal set here in these estimates. They provide for 
retention of the most essential field stations and technical employees whom 
experience and knowledge are the foundation of timely storm warnings. The 
technical staff in meteorological services is irreplaceable once it is lost, except 
after many years of training and specialized study. This is all the more important 
in weather science because of the variability of weather from place to place and 
the complicated relationships between atmospheric conditions in different parts 
of the globe and the effects of air masses and wind currents aloft on the weather 
that occurs on the ground. These interrelationships are recognized by physicists 
and meteorologists as among the most complex to be found in any science. In 
our planning for curtailment of funds we have tried various forms of alternative 
services to provide what is necessary. In most cases these more economical 
alternatives have succeeded: in others, we have been forced to reestablish services 
which we had thought could be met by substitutes. 

The committee doubtless knows the importance of a foreknowledge of weather 
and climate in these times when powerful weapons are creating new problems 
and forcing us to extend our defenses at many points around the earth and high 
above it. As never before, we need to intensify our studies and improve our 
techniques of meteorology in these high layers of the atmosphere. The demands 
for this improvement bring us problems of prediction over such large areas that 
the capacities of the mind and hand are not up to the requirements. While 
trimming our organization to meet these estimates we are, for example, planning 
conversions to a joint program for numerical weather prodiction by the most 
modern electronic equipment. It is urgent that we extend our synoptic maps of 
tomorrow’s weather and our prognostic charts for weather at the earth’s surface 
and for levels at least up to the middle atmosphere—all over the hemisphere. 
This too, we are endeavoring to do within the allowance of $24,750,000. 

These items are mentioned as important examples of the progress we must 
make to meet requirements of the near future. Another example—in recent 
years meteorologists have been focusing attention on jet streams in the high 
atmosphere. These are strong currents of air 4 to 8 miles above the ground, 
which sometimes span the oceans and continents like a system of rivers. Some 
authorities refer to the jet stream as the Gulf Stream of the high atmosphere. Its 
winds often blow at 100 miles an hour for distances of several hundreds or even 
thousands of miles and sometimes at a rate of 200 to 300 miles an hour. We know 
now that the location and intensity of these streams affect the development of 
storms and the weather in general at the earth’s surface. Knowledge of this 
phenomenon is vital for operation of jet aircraft and for many other purposes. 

Jet streams are generally found in middle latitudes, usually over the United 
States in the region where our weather disturbances and storms cross the continent 
and they may contribute to bringing us weather changes, storms, blizzards, floods, 
heat waves, droughts, and cold waves with crop-killing temperatures. The air 
in the jet stream moves so fast that air which will be over us tomorrow may be 
2,000 miles away today. If we are to keep ahead or even abreast of world progress 
in atmospheric circulation we must extend our weather maps farther abroad than 
we once though necessary. For the last few years there has been a project which 
for the first time in history provides weather maps each day for the Southern 
Hemisphere. The countries below the Equator have helped us and now we have 
a set of daily maps that cover as much of the entire earth as is possible with use of 
all of the weather observations made in the farthest corners. 

Our weather forecasts and warnings have been improving, and, although we 
have by no means reached a point where occasional errors do not occur, we are 
constantly studying to develop exact techniques in forecasting. Predicting the 
weather is not an easy thing. Mistakes are mostly due to gaps in our maps and in 
our knowledge of the atmosphere, that is, due to deficiencies of the science and 
not to personal failure by the forecaster. 

Now returning to economy—in order to keep within the proposed budget the 
Bureau will reduce the hours of operation at a number of offices of lowest priority 
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and consolidate climatological centers into fewer offices. Staffing for administra- 
tion and research will be reduced materially. The program of ocean vessel weather 
stations has been omitted from these estimates. (It is expected that this activity 
will be continued in part by the Department of Defense.) Action toward these 
economies already is underway and is reflected to some extent in reduction in 
our 1954 costs. 

Under this appropriation we will rely mostly on the voluntary cooperation of 
commercial radio and TV stations and the press to disseminate weather informa- 
tion to the public without publication costs to the government. This will further 
reduce service by telephone which has already been very limited. In the past, 
during severe storms or heat or cold waves it has not been unusual for our larger 
offices to receive several hundred or even thousands of phone calls for weather 
information in one day. The volume of this service has been limited by keeping 
the telephone channels and the office staffs at a minimum. In the future the 
public will be expected to rely still more on information transmitted by radio 
broadcasts, etc., in lieu of phone inquiries to the Weather Bureau. We hope to 
make other provisions for aircraft pilots to get in touch with the Bureau when 
necessary in the interest of air dafety. Forecasts by automatic repeating tele- 
phone (WEather 3-1212) which is now in use in 10 cities is a good means for 
dissemination of forecasts and warnings. This equipment answered a total of 
133,767,337 calls last year in these 10 cities. The cost is borne entirely by the 
telephone companies. Local teletype circuits have been installed in a few cities 
at private expense connecting the Weather Bureau office with radio stations, 
newspapers and similar agencies. Such a circuit carries weather forecats and 
reports to all at the same time thus relieving the Weather Bureau from answering 
separate inquiries. 

This general statement has endeavored to review briefly for the committee what 
the Bureau is doing to reduce expenditures and at the same time keep abreast 
of the growing requirements for weather information in an expanding population 
and national economy whose pioneering in many new fields of industry and tech- 
nology brings many new needs for weather reports and forecasts. We will operate 
essential services within the funds requested but we are not sure that we can con- 
tinue these services at a satisfactory level in future years in the face of rising costs 
and new requirements. We have evidence that we have already cut too farina 
few places. In many cities our staffs are finding it necessary to work harder than 
can be expected as a permanent requirement. In a few places the requirements 
have exceeded normal physical endurance. The disastrous droughts in the 
Southwest, the destructive tornadoes in various parts of the country and other 
bad weather conditions place heavy demands for reports, forecasts and warnings 
upon our staffs and when their capacities are spread so thin that they cannot keep 
up with really essential services, the public loses both economically and in safe- 
guards to life and property. 

The synoptic weather reports and climatological data of the Bureau are the basis 
for weather maps for the military forces and for private meteorologists. These 
basic weather data are used for many other specialized services in military opera- 
tions and in private industry. The widespread national use of weather informa- 
tion has been reviewed in a report entitled “‘Weather Is the Nation’s Business’’ 
by a committee composed of nongovernmental members appointed by Under 
Secretary Robert B. Shelves, Jr. The first recommendation of this committee 
advocates “‘the return of certain research, climatological and observing functions 
from the Armed Forces to the Weather Bureau.” 

During the war the rapidly increasing needs of the military forces for weather 
information outran the Bureau’s capacity to provide the basic data. As result 
the armed services met emergency requirements by establishing facilities and 
carrying on meteorological work which normally would have been the responsi- 
bility of the Weather Bureau. This refers to basic weather network facilities 
and services used for civil as well as military purposes which under the statutes 
should comprise part of the National Weather Service of the Weather Bureau. 
Unification of the basic functions promotes coordination and economy of operation. 

Action has been in progress for some time to bring together in the Weather 
Bureau the civil functions in meteorology which were undertaken in some cases 
bv militarv departments under the exigencies of war. For example, a combined 
National Weather Analysis Center at Suitland will bring together the facilities 
to meet the needs of the Air Force, Army, Navy, and Weather Bureau in-this 
respect. Progress has also been made in consolidating climatological data proc- 
essing facilities. Again, in some cases, upper-air sounding stations once operated 
by military units have been transferred to civil operations. More such transfers 
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where the upper-air reports are required for civil aviation and general public 
weather forecasting are under consideration. 

The Advisory Committee on Weather Services has recommended other con- 
solidations to carry out plans for unification of weather reporting facilities of CAA 
and Weather Bureau field stations in order to make further economies without 
interrupting essential services. These recommendations should eventually result 
in considerable overall savings. The amount cannot be determined at the present 
stage. Transfer of facilities to the Weather Bureau would unquestionably necessi- 
tate some increase in the direct appropriation for the Weather Bureau. We hope 
to complete plans in the near future which will provide for the improvement: 
implied in these remarks. When the plans are completed the Bureau will be able 
to present specific facts and figures, 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Dr. RetcueLpErFEerR. The points that are of greatest interest, I 
believe, to the committee, are that our employment will be reduced 
in 1955, to a total of 3,777 man-years. That is a reduction of 7 
percent over 1954, and it represents a reduction of 13 percent over 
the 1953 figure. That figure is the more significant because, as 
Under Secretary Murray has said, we have been operating close to 
the margin, and it took very careful review to find ways to reduce 
personnel by that amount without cutting essential services. 

Our appropriation, total appropriation, for this year was $27 
million. ‘The House figure for next year is $24 million less. 


REDUCTIONS OF OCEAN WEATHER STATIONS 


We accomplished that reduction in part by the reduction in per- 
sonnel, which I have mentioned, and in part, large part, to the amount 
of about a million dollars, in discontinuation against the Commerce 
appropriation of the ocean weather stations. There has been a 
great deal of discussion about that subject. I want.to make it quite 
clear that the Weather Bureau fully recognizes the vital importance 
of observations from ocean weather stations. We had good evidence, 
however, that the cost of the stations as previously operated, could 
be reduced, and we had made inquiries about having the work done 
by contract with private enterprise. 

At that time, some uncertainty arose about whether the airlines 
still needed reports from ocean weather stations. In one instance 
they went on record officially as not requiring them any longer be- 
cause of the improvements in aircraft motors and cruising range and 
soon. Actually, I am quite sure that they regard these obervations 
as essential to safety in transatlantic flight. We believe there are 
plans afoot now that will provide the necessary ocean weather sta- 
tions without a charge against the Commerce Department funds. 

That summarizes the main curtailments. 

I will add that we have looked very carefully everywhere, when 
we have proposed curtailment. Of course, our service will not be as 
satisfactory when we reduce personnel, but we do believe we have 
covered the essential requirements and that we have not discon- 
tinued things that can be defined as really essential. 


ATLANTIC WEATHER STATIONS 
Senator Smirn. Are we reducing any of the weather stations in 


the Atlantic? 
Dr. RetcHEevpeRFER. In the Atlantic now? 
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Senator Smiru. Yes. 

Dr. ReicueLtperFer. The total number in the Atlantic, agreed 
upon with nations bordering the Atlantic in an international con- 
ference in Paris in February of this year, is nine stations. This whole 
subject. has gone through rather difficult and troublesome discussions, 
but I will say that the episode, if it accomplished nothing else, suc- 
ceeded in placing a fairer portion of the cost on European countries 
that also are benefiting. 

In the first ocean station agreement, Uncle Sam took too large a 
share of the cost. Now that has been rectified. The United States is 
furnishing four stations in the Atlantic. Europe is furnishing five. 


USE OF COAST GUARD SHIPS 


Senator Smirxa. Are those on Coast Guard ships, Doctor? 

Dr. ReicHeELDERFER, Yes, they are, for the United States. 

Senator Smirx. Did you say four of them? 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. Four. It takes more ships than that. It 
takes about 2% times as many ships. 

Senator SmiraH. Then it means there is no cutback in current 
operations? 

Dr. Rercuevtperrer. The earlier number was somewhat larger 
although there have been changes. The number stood at 10 before 
the conference. There has been a cutback of one between Bermuda 
and New York which we felt we could get along without in interest 
of economy. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PACIFIC WEATHER STATIONS 


Senator Smita, What is the situation in the Pacific, Dr. 
Reichelderfer? 

Dr. ReickeLperFerR. The Pacific is a very big ocean and we need 
more ocean weather stations there. 

Senator Smira. How many do you have? 

Dr. Reitcuetperrer. The United States is providing 2 and 
Canada 1. It takes care of the most pressing needs. 


OCEAN WEATHER STATIONS IN ARCTIC 


Senator Smita. Are those weather stations in the Arctic operating 
now? 

Dr. ReicuetperFrer, The weather stations in the Arctic will be 
continued. We are reducing them right to the bone, too, and effecting 
some economies. But they are to be continued. That is an agree- 
ment with Canada. Our present budget provides for the Arctic 
stations. 

I think I made it clear that our budget does not provide for the 
ocean weather stations, however. 

Senator Smirx. How many do we have up there now? Is it five in 
the Arctic? 

Dr. RetcHEeLDERFER. In the North; yes, it is. 

Senator Smita. Those are the ones we worked out so long ago when 
I was in the House. 

Dr. RetcHELDERFER. We are very much indebted for the support 
you gave to this program. It is a very necessary program. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF WEATHER STATIONS IN CONTINENT 


Senator Smiru. Dr. Reichelderfer, how many weather stations will 
be cut out under this new appropriation, with this cutback, a cutback 
of $2,250,000? What will that do to the little weather stations on 
the continent? 

Dr. ReicneLpeRFER. This year, by consolidation with CAA and 
by consolidation of Weather Bureau offices in places where originally 
we could not get office space for all functions at the airport, and 
where we can now combine general public service with the airport 
service, the total number closed this year is 12. An additional 17 
have been reduced in one way or another, but the stations are still 
there. They are not open at night and their hours have been reduced. 

For the remainder of 1954, the present fiscal year, we are hoping to 
consolidate 11 more stations. In all but two of those, the CAA will 
carry on, so we do not in effect close a weather station. It is simply 
making use of the CAA facilities there. 

Senator Smirn. Will you give us a report for the record, please, on 
those closed? 

Dr. ReicHEeLpEerRFER. Yes; I will be glad to. 

(The report referred to is combined with that on p. 653.) 


EFFECT ON FARMERS AND FISHERMEN 


Senator Smite. What effect will the closing of the weather stations 
have on the farmers or fishermen? 

Dr. REICHELDERFER. Well, of course, when stations curtail hours, 
they cannot give replies to inquires as much as otherwise. 

But the increase in broadcast of weather information by radio, 
television, and so on we feel has more than made up for the curtail- 
ment of direct phone service by staff. Those broadcasts, as you 
know, come frequently, day and night; in fact, we think there are too 
many weather broadcasts on the air through commercial channels or 
official channels. 

The answer to your question is, I think, with the increasing dissemi- 
nation by radio, there will be no decrease in the weather forecast 
service to the farmers. 

Senator Smita. Mr. Murray, what effect does this cut in personnel 
in the Weather Bureau have on the CAA? Does that mean CAA is 
going to add to its personnel? 


COOPERATION WITH CAA 


Mr. Murray. The Weather Bureau and the CAA have worked 
closely together in coordinating the areas where one or the other will 
get out of the activity. There might be some instances where there 
might be some slight increase, but wherever this has happened there 
has been a net saving to the Government between the two. The two 
agencies have worked very closely together in coordinating this. 
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REPORT ON CLOSED STATIONS 


Senator SmitH. Will you see that we have a complete report on 
the stations closed, the stations that have been reduced in the service, 
the number of personnel cut in the weather stations and the ones 
added by CAA? 

Dr. ReicHELDERFER. Yes. 

(The report referred to follows: ) 


Summary of changes in Weather Bureau activities 
[W BO indicates Weather Bureau Office: WBAS indicates Weather Bureau Airport Station) 


I. STATIONS CLOSED AND CONSOLIDATED DURING PERIOD JULY 1, 1953, TO 
MAR. 31, 1954 


CAA per- 


Weather | Sopnel in- 
item creases as 
personnel] | Tesult of 
assuming 
sductions 
reduction observa- 
| tional work 





A. STATIONS CLOSED 
WBO Anniston, Ala 
WBAS Big Spring, Tex 
WBAS Butte, Mont 
WBAS Ellensburg, Wash 
WBO Erie, Pa 
WBAS Kelso, Wash 
WBAS Melbourne, Fla 
WBAS Raton, N. Mex 
WBAS Rock Springs, Wyo 
WBO _ 8t. Croix, V. I 
WBO _ San Pedro, Calif 
WBO Santa Isabel, P. R 


RB. STATIONS CONSOLIDATED OR REDUCED 


(ty 
a 

@) 
(1) 
()) 
(1) 
(') 
(!) 
(1) 
Qa 

(!) 
re) 
(') 
(') 
() 
(1) 
() 


WBO Beaumont, Calif 
WBAS Bridgeport, Conn 
WBAS Bristol, Tenn 

WBAS Flagstaff, Ariz 
WBAS Frederick, Md_-_. 
WBO Indianapolis, Ind 
WBO Norfolk, Va 

WBO Oklahoma City, Okla 
WBO Pensacola, Fla 

WBO Phoenix, Ariz 

WBAS Pittsfield, Mass 
WBO Richmond, Va 

WBO Sandusky, Ohio 
WBAS Spartanburg, 8. C 
WBO _ Springfield, ll 
WBAS Texarkana, Ark 
WBO Williston, N. Dak_..-_.- 


RD RD SS ee ee 


Il, STATIONS TO BE CONSOLIDATED OR REDUCED APR. 1, 19%, TO JUNE 30, 1954 


WBAS Albany, Ga_..._- 
WBAS Elkins, W. Va_.. 
WBAS Grand Island, Nebr.--- 
WBAS Green Bay, Wis---. 
WBAS Meridian, Miss_.. 
Prescott, Ariz. ._._. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Terre Haute, Ind_- 
Texarkana, Ark. 
Tueson, Ariz... 
Valdosta, Ga-_. 


OE ee 








‘CAA not involved. 


Note.—Additional savings in staff required for fiscal years 1954 and 1955 are being realized from internal 
adjustments, Such actions include merging of city and airport offices where one office can serve needs of 
the community, and by reducing staff for administration and research. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF STATIONS 


Senator SuirH. Have you made any progress at all in coordinating 
the CAA and its weather stations, the weather stations and the 
Defense Department stations? 

You will remember we talked about that last year. 

Mr. Murray. Dr. Reichelderfer is working on that constantly 
and I think he should be commended for making quite a bit of prog- 
ress. I do not mean that we are the only people who have been 
helpful, but the three agencies together have been working to try to 
cut down duplication and have been very successful. They have 
not been successful in every instance, but there has been a great 
amount of progress made. 

Senator Smiru. As I remember it, last year we talked about getting 
together on the matter of reducing the personnel and coordinating 
some of the stations. 

There were places where there were even three—CAA, the Weather 
Bureau, and Air Force. You think you have made some progress in 
that, Doctor? 

Dr. RetcHe_perFEeR. We have. At the present time we are meet- 
ing with the Air Force and Navy representatives in an effort to curtail. 
I cannot speak for the military services, but I can say that they have 
areal problem. They have to train people, their turnover is rapid, so 
there would not be as great savings as first appear We recently 
investigated very thoroughly the situation at West Palm Beach, and 
recognizing that the military services are in effect continuously train- 
ing organizations in preparation for war, if necesssry, it may be 
impracticable to eliminate the trainees who might be considered as 
duplicating some of the work that the regular Weather Bureau staff 
could do. 

Senatcr Smiru. I certainly hope the overlapping and duplications 
will be kept to a minimum in the three services. It is very important, 
not only because of the savings that we make, but the efficiency that 
may come from it. 


WEST PALM BEACH ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Murray. Dr. Reichelderfer spoke about West Palm Beach. 
I think that is very interesting. There is a big Air Force activity there. 
Of course we have a responsibility for that area. There are these 
weather maps, facsimile maps, that come out of the headquarters here 
in Washington which, in the past our Weather Bureau was not getting 
because we could not afford them. 

The Air Force did have them, and we were not using them. Asa 
result of this work that has been done at West Palm Beach, we have 
not increased our staff but we are in a position where we can render 
a better job by reason of having those maps available to us from the 
Air Force facsimile maps. It is a kind of thing that was not done 
before. We do not have to have two facsimile systems m one place, 
in other words. We can use the Air Force’s. 

Senator Smitu. It would be very helpful if we could have weather 
reports that are somewhat . nearer, alike from the three different 
services. Too often-times we have different reports. Dr. Reich- 








4 
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elderfer or Mr. Murray, have you had many complaints in from the 
cuts that have been made? 

Dr. ReicueLperrer. After we get the plans settled down in each 
case and have the arrangements understood, the complaints have been 
remarkably few. We have had strong complaints from people who 
jumped to the conclusion that we were cutting something essential. 
It has taken 

Senator Fercuson. You mean cutting a service out? That is, a 
valuable service? 

Dr. ReicHetperrerR. Yes. We are not cutting out essential 
services. 

Senator Ferguson. J] mean they thought that you were cutting 
something that was essential? 


MILWAUKEE OFFICES 


Dr. ReicHeELDERFER. Yes, they did. 

In the case of Milwaukee, we are in process of consolidating our 
city office there with our airport station. In previous years, the space 
we could get at the airport was not sufficient to take care of the 
general public needs in climatology. However, with changes in 
circumstances, we now find it possible to move our city staff to the 
airport. We have had strong objections from the press and from 
citizens and officials. I think we have been successful in explaining 
just what we are doing to continue essential weather information. 
We are not cutting out service. 

Senator Ferauson. Can you not satisfy them better by having the 
service at the airport than in the city? Is not that one of the worries 
of people, that the service is going to be destroyed at the airport? 
They think it has to be right there. 

Dr. ReicHeLpEerRFER. Well, we usually consolidate our offices at 
the airport. 

Senator Ferauson. That is what I mean. But are you not better 
off to do that because people can better understand that than to close 
the one at the airport and to keep the one in the city open? 

Dr. RetcHe_perrer. Yes. We have done the latter only in the 
rare case or two where the cost of space at the airport was prohibitive. 
In general, we do not pay rent for our space at the airport, 

Senator Smiru. Thank you very much. 

Do you have any further questions? 

Senator Ferauson. No, I do not. 

Senator Smrrxa. Thank you very much. 


45431—54—pt. 1-42 
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BureEaAv or Pusuic Roaps 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT B. MURRAY, JR., UNDER SECRETARY 
OF TRANSPORTATION; JAMES C. WORTHY, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF COMMERCE (ADMINISTRATION); OSCAR H. NIELSON, 
DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER; FRANCIS V. DU PONT, 
COMMISSIONER; C. D. CURTISS, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER; 
F. C, TURNER, ASSISTANT TO THE COMMISSIONER; J. C. 
ALLEN, FISCAL MANAGER, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE; 
ROBERT F. WOODWARD, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS; AND JOHN L. OHMANS, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Murray. In the Bureau of Public Roads I will lead off. I am 
sure Mr. du Pont will be here shortly. 


OVERALL BUDGET ESTIMATE AND HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Smirx. All right. I might get this into the record. The 
next department to be taken up by the committee is the Bureau of 
Public Roads. I note from the summary sheet that the total esti- 
mated requirements for all items of appropriation is $567 million. 
The House allowance is $517 million, or a net reduction of $50 million 
from the 1955 budget estimate. 

At this point we will place in the record the Department’s request 
for restoration of the $55 million reduction made by the House and 
your overall Bureau justification summaries. 


(The justification data referred to follows:) 


Overall summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1954___- $501, 461, 925 


Deduct: 
1954 appropriation ——— to contract 
authorization - - ------------ —$493, 961, 925 


Nonrecurring items ak ; —7, 500, 000 
—-—_——-—_-——— — §01, 461, 925 


Base for 1955-_- 
Requirements for 1955, by appropriation: 
Federal-aid highways - - -- 
Forest highways-_---- 
Inter-American Highwa ay. 
Rama Road, Nicaragua 


Net total - - — 567, 000, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955 - ------ ; 567, 000, 000 
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Overall summary of obligations by object of expenditure 


Personal services... 

Travel. 

Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services__. 
Printing and reproduction. -- 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment. euane 
Lands and structures : 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments. - 


Total obligations 


Adjustments under appropriations: 

Charges for quarters and subsistence 
Contract authorization (permanent definite) 
Prior year balance available: 

Appropriation 

Contract authorization 
Recovery of prior year obligations 
Reimbursement from other accounts. 
Reimbursement from non-Federal sources 
Returned from other accounts 
Appropriation applied to contract authorization - - . 
Balance available in subsequent years: 

Appropriation 

Contract authorization ___. 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings (contract author- 


ization) eas 
Carried to surplus... 
Transfers (net)... 


Total appropriations or estimates. 


1953 actual 


$14, 611, 930 
R17 


127, 
727,8 


92, : 
1, 028, 53 
888, ¢ 
342, 
19, 198, ¢ 
542, 271, 
2, 


580, 223, 


—2, 205 
— 607, 500, 000 


—7, 131, 147 
—731, 157, 029 
— 762, 174 

1, 028, 221 


— 100, 450 | 
—5, 074 | 


546, 000, 000 


5, 568, 5 
772, 893, 240 


556, 999, 302 


1954 estimate 


$14, 182, 533 
812, 500 
119, 290 | 
140, 200 | 
679, 300 
103, 500 
895, 750 | 
929, 972 
318, 778 | 

12, 975, 884 | 

571, 352, 641 | 

2,000 | 


31, 615 


602, 543, 963 


— 607, 500, 000 
—5, 568, 592 | 
~772, 893, 240 | 


—915, 000 
—45, 000 
—638 

493, 961, 925 


992, 152 
777, 827, 341 


22, 650, 428 
408, 586 
— 10, 000, 000 


501, 461, 925 


1955 estimate 


$12, 941, 985 
715, 100 
104, 650 
133, 500 
326, 500 

96, 000 

595, 400 
769, 500 
226, 250 
4,833 000 
564, 754, 000 
2, 000 

26, 115 


585, 524, 000 


— 10, 000, 


—992, 
—777, 827, 


—915, 
~ 30, 


565, 000, 


132, 
199, 108, 


7, 000, 


567, 000, 
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| 


14, 611, 930 | 


services obligations 
Net cost 


2, 884 
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52-week b ASE 
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al services 


1 excess of 
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Overall summary of estimates 


Personal services 


Other 


objects 
Positions| AVerag' pe 
num ber 


Federal-aid highways: 

1. Grants for construction: 
(a) Primary highways 000, 000 230, 000, 000 
(b) Secondary roads. -- 000, 000 165, 000, 000 
(c) Urban arterial routes 000, 000 140, 000, 000 
(d) Interstate highways 5, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
(e) Flood damage restoration 3, 000, COO 3, C00, 000 

2. Administration 1, 930 , 663, 780 11, 945, 471 


Total obligations 1, 930 8 3 663, 780 564, 945, 471 


47 
Adjustment !_. —89, 945, 471 


Appropriation or estimate... . | 2 475, 000, 000 


Forest highways: 
1. Construction of forest highways , 432, 000 2, 740, 330 15, 172, 330 
2. Administration | 568, 000 92, 000 660, 000 
3. Forest Service administration ( : 94, 327 3, 343 97, 670 


Total obligations 508 3, 004, 327 2, 835, 673 15, 930, 000 
Adjustments ! | =i a ‘ —930, 060 


Appropriation or estimate . 15, 000, 000 


nter-American Highway: 
1. Construction of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway... sae 7 22 | 230, 000 , 500, 135 
2. Administration and engineering 140, 000 35, 000 
lotal obligations 4 370, 000 , 535, 135 
Adjustments ! 


Appropriation or estimate _. | | 000 


Rama Road, Nicaragua | : 19, 000 981, 000 000 


Access roads (act o pept. 7 } 
lotal obligations. . 3 22: 5 | 16, 369, 920 595, 6. 


Adjustments ! | 95, 635 
Appropriation or estimat | | 5, 500, 000 
iblic lands highways 


lotal obligations { 10, 000 1,177,331 
Adjustments | 





Appropriation or estimate 
“limination of grade crossings 


Total Bureau of Public Roads ap- | 
propriation or estimate . . lemocuodun bes = 5O1, 461 








See footnotes at end of table, p. 661. 
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Overall summary of estimates—Continued 


1955 


Personal services 


Positions 


Federal-aid highways 
1. Grants for construction 
(a) Primary highways 
(b) Secondary roads : 
(c) Urban arterial routes 
(d) Interstate highways 
(e) Flood damage restoration 
2. Administration 


Total obligations 


Adjustments ! 
Appropriation or estimate 


Forest highways 
1. Construction of forest highways 
2. Administration 
3. Forest Service administration 


Total oblizations 
Adjustments ! 


Appropriation or estimate 
Inter-American Highway 
1. Construction of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway 
2. Administration and engineering 


Total obligations 
Adjustments ! 


Appropriation or estimate 
Rama Road, Nicaragua 
Access roads (act of Sept. 7, 1950) 
Total obligations 
Adjustments ! 
Appropriation or estimate 
Public lands highways 
Total obligations 
Adjustments ! 
Appropriation or estimate 


Elimination of grade crossings 


Total Bureau of Public Roads ap- 
propriation or estimate 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 661. 


Average 
num ber 


Cost 


"$10, 160, 000 | 


1, 854, 000 | 
480, 000 | 
72, 685 | 


2, 406, 685 | 


197, 000 
131, 000 


328, 000 


19, 000 


Other 
objects 


$230, 000, 000 | 


165, 000, 000 | 
140, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 

3, 000, 000 | 
1, 574, 000 


5, 451, 000 
70, 000 | 
2, 315 


5, 523, 315 


1, 025, 000 
35, 000 


1, 060, 000 | 


981, 000° | 





Total cost 


$230, 000, 000 
165, 000, 000 
140, 000, 000 

25, 000, 000 

3, 000, 000 

11, 734, 000 
574, 734, 000 
—19, 734, 000 
555, 000, 000 


7, 305, 000 
550, 000 
75, 000 


7, 930, 000 


| +2,070, 000 


10, 000, 000 


1, 222, 000 
166, 000 


1, 388, 000 
—388, 000 


1, 900, 000 
1, 000, 000 


567, 000, 000 
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Overall summary of estimates—Continued 


Inerease (+-) or decrease (—) 1955 over 1954 
Chek ean ithe | Employ- 
Personal services ment 
Oct. 31, 


if ott tant. Lal at Other Total cost 1953 


Average | objects 


*ositions 
Positions | number 


Federal-aid highways: 
1. Grants for construction 
(a) Primary high- 
ways. 
(6) Secondary 
roads... 
(c) Urban arterial 
routes 
(d) Interstate high- | 
ways | +-$10, 000, 000 |+-$10, 000, 000 
(e) Flood damage | 
restoration . . . | ‘ 
2. Administration -. .- 33 —$121, 691 —89, 780 —211, 471 


Total obiigations..-._ | —37 —121, 691 +9, 910, 220 +-9, 788, 529 
Adjustments !_.___- | +70, 211, 471 
Appropriation or 

estimate.... | , ae +-80, 000, 000 


Forest highways: 
1. Construction of forest 
highways. ... j | —578,000 —7, 289,330 | —7, 867,330 
2. Administration -... — | —88, 000 — 22,000 | —110, 000 | 
3. Forest Service adminis- | | 
tration ... vi ‘ 3 | —1, 028 | — 22, 670 | 


Total obligations. —7, 312,358 | —8,000,000 | 
Adjustments !_..- } ‘ . - | +3, 000, 000 
Appropriation or esti- 

mate... i asoeaeel —5, 000, 000 
Inter-American Highway: 

1. Construction of the In- 
ter-American High- 
way..... thane 

2. Administration and en- 
gineering... - = 


—475, 135 


Total obligations. - —475, 135 
Adjustments !_.. Soliant liatainl ‘ wae —517, 135 | 
Appropriation or esti- | 
mate . 








Rama Road, Nicaragua... 





Aecess roads (act of Sept. 7 
1950): ] | | 
Total obligations. __- | 30 | —62 | —225,715 | —16, 369,920 | —16,.595, 635 
Adjustments !_. _- ‘ oi x -| +11, 095, 635 
Appropriation or esti- 
mate... anes Cite " “ — 5, 500, 000 


Public lands highways: | 
Total obligations... : —10, 000 —1, 177, 331 —1, 187, 331 
Adjustments !. . a — 562, 669 


Appropriation or esti- 
mate-. 
Elimination of grade crossings_  esuiaia a wae —2, 211, 925 
Total Bureau of Public oo at 
Roads appropriation 
or estimate ounk +65, 538, 075 


! Adjustments consist of all items between the first and last lines of ‘‘ Amounts available for obligation 
schedule” of the budget. 
2 Excludes proposed 1954 supplemental estimate of $65,000,000. 
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Senator Smirx. I am informed that you do have a statement, Mr. 
Murray, that you want to make. 


FUNDS FOR FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 


Mr. Murray. Madam Chairman, for fiscal year 1954 the Bureau 
requested, through the Commerce Department to the Congress, a 
total appropriation of $540 million. That was cut down by the 
Congress to $475 million, partly on the basis that there was some ques- 
tion as to whether it would be possible to process and pay out to the 
States in 1954 an amount greater than the $475 million. These 
figures are always arrived at by estimates and there is nothing that 
is ever firm about these figures. 

The $475 million will be paid to the States and we will have due 
to the States by the end of June an additional $55 million. 

Senator Fercuson. It is about $525 million, the total, is that 
right? 

Mr. Murray. $65 million, I should have said, because it is back 
up to $540 million. 

The original estimate was very close. We have asked for a supple- 
mental which has been passed by the House, and which I think will 
be over here before this committee tomorrow, reinstating that amount 
of money, so that it will be possible to pay the vouchers from the 
States which are due and owing and which will approximate $540 
million for fiscal 1954. 

There is a lag of about 16 months from the time funds have been 
covered by the approved plans until the amount of funds has been 
paid to the States. It is quite apparent that there will continue to 
be an upward trend. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you mean a longer time? 

Mr. Murray. No, an upward trend in the amount of payments 
that we are going to have to make. 

With that in mind, and because the estimates of the Bureau over 
the years have worked out to be very good estimates we feel that it 
will be possible for the Bureau of Public Roads to pay out to the 
States an amount of $555 million during fiscal 1955. 

These are bills that are due and owing. There is no way that we 
can economize on them. Even if we should overestimate, the funds 
would be expended in the following fiscal year. This is not a matter 
of economy in any way, this is a matter simply of paying those bills 
which are due to the States as a result of the authorizations made 
under the Federal Aid Highway Act. 

With that in mind, Madam Chairman, we are asking that.the 
amount of $55 million which in no way can represent an economy but 
which is a debt which we do owe, be reinstated. 

Mr. du Pont is here from the Bureau, and he will justify in whatever 
detail you desire this amount. 


FUNDS REQUIRED TO LIQUIDATE CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Senator Smita. That is the Highway Act of 1952, is it not? 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Senator Smrru. In other words, we owe the money by contract and 
there is not much we can do about it other than pay it? 
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Mr. Murray. As you well know, the act sets up an authorization 
which is apportioned between the States. The States then make 
their commitments and as work progresses they send in their vouchers 
for payment and we then are due to pay those amounts which we have 
apportioned to the States. 

They expect it and just as in the maritime subsidies, this represents 
an amount which is an obligation of the United States and which 
should be paid as promptly as possible. 

Senator Smiru. What is the situation at the present time? Do you 
have that or will the Commissioner give it to us? 

Mr. Murray. The situation changes from day to day as to the 
present highway act. 

Senator Smira. Commissioner du Pont, you have a statement that 
we will be glad to insert into the record or you may read it or you 
may summarize it, whichever you please. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. pu Pont. Madam Chairman, I am sorry that I was a few min- 
utes late. Ihave a short summary, and then I have the regular state- 
ment which I think I might file. I have prepared a general statement 
which, if the committee wishes, I will submit for the record and at 
this time cover only a few highlights. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT BY F. V. Du Pont, ComMISSIONER 


The budget estimate of the Bureau of Public Roads provides funds for four 
highway pregrams authorized in the regular biennial Federal-aid legislation: 
the Federal-aid highway program carried on in cooperation with the States; the 
forest highway program which is largely in the Western States; the survey and 
construction of the Inter-American Highway in the Central American countvies; 
and the Rama Road in Nicaragua. 


PROGRESS OF THE FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The Federal-aid highway program has steadily grown in size, and today is 
proceeding at a rate closely approaching the $575 million annual authorization 
provided for the fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 

This Federal-State cooperative highway improvement program resulted in the 
completion of 20,328.4 miles of highway during the calendar year 1953, at a total 
estimated cost of $1,033,296,444 ineluding Federal funds of $519,355,193. In- 
cluded in the mileage improved were 2,934 bridges, the elimination of 162 railway- 
highway grade crossings, the reconstruction of 25 obsolete grade separation 
structures, and the protection of 352 grade crossings by the erection of flashing 
light signals or other effective protective devices, 

The steady growth of the Federal-aid highway program is revealed by the 
following comparison of progress during each of the past 3 calendar years: 


| Federal funds—millions of dollars] 
1951 


Plans approved $445 $548 
Contracts awarded 140 5 545 
Paid to States 304 505 


There is a lag of approximately 16 months from the time funds have been 
covered by approved plans until an equal amount of funds has been paid to the 
States. Thus it is apparent that the upward trend in payments can be expected 
to continue. 
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In most States improvements financed from Federal-aid and State matching 
funds constitute a major portion of the reconstruction and improvement work 
undertaken on routes comprising the Federal-aid primary highway system. In- 
cluded in this 234,675-mile network of the Nation’s principal traffic arteries are 
numerous previously adequate sections that have been rendered obsolete by the 
tremendous increases in traffic volume and vehicle loads of recent years. Many 
of these indadequate sections lie on routes of the national system of interstate 
highways, the 37,800-mile network of traffic arteries of greatest importance to the 
national defense and to our peacetime economy, designated pursuant to congress- 
ional directive contained in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944. 

Recognition of the urgent need for improving the interstate system to required 
high standards has been given by the States through use of Federal-aid primary 
and urban funds on the system, and by the Congress through a specific authoriza- 
tion of $25 million for each of the fiscal years 1954 and 1955 for interstate system 
improvements. Through the calendar year 1953 plans had been approved for 
8,617 miles of interstate system improvements, at an estimated total cost of 
$1,626,579,210 including $824,194,026 of Federal-aid funds. Nearly one-third 
of primary and urban funds had been allotted to interstate system work. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ESTIMATE 


The Federal-aid highway estimate is to a large extent predetermined by the 
Congress through its approval of the biennial Federal-Aid Highway Act. The 
annual authorizations which are apportioned among the States in accordance 
with the formulas prescribed by the Congress determine the dimensions of the 
program. The budget estimate reflects the amount of cash which we estimate 
will be required in the budget year to reimburse the States for work done on 
approved projects. The budget estimate for 1955 provides for the program going 
forward at approximately the authorized level for that year of $575 million. 

The appropriation or expenditure estimate is based on the time interval or lag 
between plan approvals and payments for work done. The alleviation of critical 
material shortages during the fiscal year 1953 resulted in a reduction of the time 
lag from plan approvals to payments from 17 months on July 1, 1952, to 16 months 
on July 1, 1953. The estimate of $555 million for fiscal year 1955 is based on 
anticipated continuation of the 16-month lag that prevailed on July 1, 1953. 

The House allowance of $500 million (a reduction of $55 million from the esti- 
mate) will not provide sufficient funds to reimburse the States for claims expected 
to be received during fiscal year 1955. In respect to the current fiscal year (1954) 
a supplemental estimate of $65 million has been submitted to Congress. With 
the supplemental estimate there will be available for expenditure this year $540 
million. With the increasing volume of highway work that is being approved for 
construction, an increase in the expenditure estimate from $540 million for this 
year to $555 million for the fiscal year beginning July 1 is conservative. As of 
March 1, 1954, unliquidated obligations (payments required on approved projects) 
amounted to $692,800,000. From past experience this amount may be expected 
to be paid out by the end of the fiscal year 1955. 

Federal-aid highway legislation now being considered by the Congress provides 
for continuation of the program with larger authorizations. The House has 
approved legislation providing for an increase in the annual Federal-aid author- 
ization from $575 million for fiscal year 1955 to $800 million for each of the fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957. Hearings have been held by the Senate Public Works 
Committee on bills containing larger increases in annual authorizations. 


FEDERAL-AID ADMINISTRATION 


Through consolidation of field divisions, delegation of additional authority to 
district offices and other economy measures, we expect to operate within an 
administrative budget of $11,945,471 this fiscal year and $11,734,000 during the 
budget year. Primarily by not filling vacancies that occur through retirements, 
transfers, etc., the number of employees is being reduced. Final decisions in 
respect to the number of field offices, staffing requirements, organizational 
structure, etc., cannot be made until Congress has determined the future policy 
and legislative provisions relating to Federal-aid for highways for fiscal years 
1956 and 1957. 


FOREST HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Federal funds for the construction of main roads through the national forests 
are authorized in Federal-aid highway legislation. Forest highway funds of 
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$22,500,000 for fiscal year 1954, authorized by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1952, were apportioned effective November 1, 1952. Forest highway funds 
authorized by the same act for the fiscal year 1955 of like amount were apportioned 
effective January 1, 1954. 

Nearly three-fourths of the mileage of forest highways are connecting links in 
the Federal-aid primary or secondary highway systems. Over 800 miles are a 
part of the interstate highway sy stem. The remaining mileage comprises routes 
on State highways or county or local roads. Because of the importance of forest 
highways to the States, substantial amounts of State funds are frequently used 
along with Federal-aid and forest highway funds in improving routes included in 
both systems, although matching of forest highway funds is not required. The 
States customarily assume responsibility for maintaining forest highway improve- 
ments following a 2-year postconstruction period, thus conserving Federal funds 
for construction purposes. 

Deterioration and obsolescence, plus increased usage and greater frequency of 
heavy loads, make it increasingly difficult for the States to make improvements 
needed to keep up with service requirements on forest highway routes. 

Improvements were completed on 475 miles of forest highways during the fiscal 
year 1953 at an estimated total cost of $19,794,231 including $19,008,612 of forest 
highway funds. On March 1, 1953, projects had been programed. but not ad- 
vanced to the contract stage inthe amount of $24,655,969. A balance of $20,652, 
564 remains available for programing. 


FOREST HIGHWAY ESTIMATE 


The forest highway appropriation for fiscal year 1955 was approved by the 
House for $15 million. This amount is the same as the current appropriation. 
An appropriation of $15 million would provide for payments on contracts entered 
into prior to the beginning of fiscal year 1955 and for letting of approximately 
$8 million additional contracts during 1955. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


The estimate for continuing the survey and construction of the Inter-American 
Highway is the same as the current year. It is expected that the principal part 
of the estimate will be used to continue operations in northern Costa Rica where 
there is still an impassable gan of 13 miles and 36 additional miles under construc- 
tion. 

RAMA ROAD, NICARAGUA 


The estimate of $1 million for this project is the same as the current year. 
There remains to be completed on this project 62 miles of grading, Grainage, and 
bridges plus surfacing of the entire length of 158 miles. | 

Mr. pu Pont. On April 1, I had served as Commissioner of Public 
Roads for 1 year. Since becoming Commissioner I have had the op- 
portunity to visit 29 of our State highway departments. By the end 
of the calendar year I hope to have visited all of them. 

In addition to my visits each of the Deputy Commissioners of my 
staff has made an extensive field trip. The objectives of these visits 
are to secure first-hand information regarding the State’s highway 
problems and how public roads may best cooperate with the States. 
As a result of these visits, additional authority has been delegated to 
the field divisions and to the district engineers who have the day-by- 
day contact with the State highway departments. 

We are placing more emphasis on State initiative and a greater 
reliance on the effectiveness of State highway department operations. 


INCREASE IN FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The principal program provided for in the budget estimates is 
Federal-aid highways. This program over the past few years has 
steadily increased and is now progressing at approximately the annual 
authorization rate of $575 million. 
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During the first 3 months of the calendar year the total cost of the 
Federal-aid work program amounted to $580 million, of which $300 
million was Federal funds. The $300 million of Federal funds pro- 
gramed to projects exceeded by 73 percent the amount programed 
during the same period last year. 

The amount programed so far this calendar year is more than 
half of the 1955 authorization of $575 million, which was apportioned 
to the States on January | of this year. 












PENDING LEGISLATION ON FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


[ think that confirms Mr. Murray’s statement that the amounts 
are increasing. As you know, Federal-aid highways legislation now 
being considered by the Congress provides for continuation of the 
program with larger authorizations. The House has approved legis- 
lation providing for an increase in the annual Federal-aid authoriza- 
tion from $575 million for the fiscal year 1955 to $800 million for 
each of the fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

Senate bill No. 3184 reported by the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee provides for annual authorizations of $910 million for each 
of the fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

There is every evidence that the full amount of the budget estimate 
of $555 million will be required. The House allowance of $500 million 
will require a supplemental appropriation if reimbursement claims 
by the States are to be paid prompily. 

The forest-highway estimate was increased on the floor of the House 
from $10 million to $15 million. ‘This is the same amount as the 
appropriation for the current year but is $7.5 million less than the 
authorization. 




























FOREST HIGHWAYS 





The Forest Highways are for the most part connecting links in the 
Federal aid to highway system. The bulk of the Forest Highway 
work is in the 11 Western States and Alaska where 87 percent of the 
National Forests area are located. 


Inter-AmeRIcAN Highway anp Rama Rnap 





The public roads budget estimate also includes a million dollars for 
continuing the survey and construction of Inter-American Highway 
and $1 million for the Rama Road. 

Senator Smirx. The record will show at this point the summary 
statements and supporting justification data for the Inter-American 
Highway and the Rama Road appropriation estimates. 

(The mformation referred to follows:) 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 






Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1954 ee ee ae $1, 000, 000 
Deduct, nonreeurring items. _- , 4 tt. Ss See SKS — 1, 000, 000 





Base for 1955 oe , A a 0 
Requirements for 1955 tape 1, 000, 000 


Total estimate of appropriations, 1955___._._.--..----- 1, 000, 000 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952 provided for continuing the work on the 
Inter-American Highway with authorizations of $8 million for each of the fiscal 
years 1953 and 1954. Not to exceed one-third of the annual appropriation is 
available without matching by the country or countries in which it is expended 
if the Secretary of State shall find that the cost of construction is beyond their 
reasonable capacity to bear. The remainder of the annual appropriation must be 
matched by the country in which the funds are expended by at least one-third 
of the total expenditures. 

Expenditure of Inter-American Highway appropriations must conform to the 
procedure and limitations of section 11 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950. 
In brief, section 11 provides that the other cooperating governments shall provide 
all necessary right-of-way; will not impose any highway toll; will not levy any fee 
or tax on United States vehicles or persons of the United States that does not 
apply to nationals; will grant reciprocal recognition of drivers’ licenses and vehicle 
registration; and will provide for the maintenance of the highway after its com- 
pletion. 

The following table shows the improvement status of the Inter-American High- 
way as of December 1953. 


Miles 


All-weather 
- — — Dry Impass- | 
Paved | a oat on 
| Modern Below Total weather able 
| standards! standards 


Guatemala ‘ 44 | 26! 265 
E] Salvador 2 21 
Honduras 2 94 
Nicaragua 106 
Costa Rica 53 170 


Panama 74 : a 


Total. _.. e 484 | 


Work is currently under way in El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Panama. The work in El Salvador consists of base course and bituminous 
treated surface over 21 miles of the highway. Work in Nicaragua is under way 
replacing temporary wooden structures with permanent bridges and 15 miles of 
grading, draining, and base course construction. Two projects are under con- 
struction in Panama. One provides for the grading, draining, and paving of 
15 miles from David, south. The other, covering 9 miles between Rio Hato 
and Anton, provides for grading, base course and construction of two bridges. 
Work is continuing toward the elimination of the impassable section of the high- 
way in northern Costa Rica. The full amount of the 1954 appropriation is being 
used for this purpose. It is proposed to use most of the fiscal year 1955 estimate 
to continue this work in Costa Rica. 


Rama Roap, NICARAGUA 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1954 eS $1, 000, 000 
Deduct: Nonrecurring items _....-. —1, 000, 000 

Base for 1955 : 0 
Requirements for 1955 ; 1, 000, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955_ aie a 1, 000, 000 
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LOCATION 





OF HIGHWAY 







The Rama Road, or the Atlantic Highway as it is sometimes called, is a highway 
which when completed will form the main transportation link between the settled 
portions of Nicaragua on the Pacific coast and the large undeveloped fertile areas 
of eastern Nicaragua. It begins at San Benito, a point on the Inter-American 
Highway 22 miles north of Managua, and extends 158 miles east to Rama, a river 


port on the Escondido River which empties into the Caribbean near Bluefields 
and E] Bluff. 
















PROGRESS TO DATE 
In August 1942, the President of the United States authorized the allotment of 
$4 million from the ‘Emergency fund for the President, national defense, 1942 and 
1943” to be expended by the Bureau of Public Roads for the construction of a 
paved highway from San Benito to Rama in Nicaragua and for the survey of a 
practical route for a highway from Rama to EI Bluff. An agreement was signed 
on November 20, 1942, between the Government of Nicaragua and the Bureau of 
Public Roads providing for the construction of the road as covered by the Presi- 
dent’s allotment. Surveys were started immediately. Construction work began 
early in 1943 and terminated in June 1948 upon the exhaustion of the United States 
funds. All construction was performed by the Nicaragua Highway Department 
under supervision of the Bureau of Public Roads. Since the exhaustion of United 
States funds, the Republic of Nicaragua has continued work on the Rama Road 
on a very limited scale. To date an all-weather road, including bridges, has been 
constructed from San Benito to Villa Samoza, a distance of 96 miles. In addi- 
tion, Nicaragua has opened up a construction access road for about 12 miles be- 
yond that point. 













CURRENT AUTHORIZATICNS 





AND APPROPRIATIONS 
















The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952 authorizec. an appronriation of $2 million 
for each of the fiscal years 1953 and 1954 for the continued construction of the 
Rama Road and for a survey of a road from Rama to El Bluff. Under the author- 
ization Congress has appropriated $1 million for the fiscal. year ending June 30, 
1954. 





WORK REMAINING TO BE DONE 





The work remaining consists of approximately 62 miles of grading, drainage, and 
bridges from the end of the all-weather construction to Rama plus bituminous 
surface over the entire length of approximately 158 miles between San Benito and 
Rama and the survey of from 50 to 75 miles, depending on route developed, from 
Rama to El Bluff. 








PROPOSED PLAN OF 





OPERATION 











It is expected that the Republic of Nicaragua will carry on construction and 
survey operations with their own highway forces under supervision of the Bureau 
of Public Roads. The estimate of $1 million for fiscal year 1955 will provide for 
continuing the construction program at the same level as operations during the 
current dry season. 





EXPENDITURES 





IN GUATEMALA 
Senator Ferauson. How much of this money will be spent in 
Guatemala? 

Mr. pu Ponr. As far as I know, sir, none. 

Senator Fercuson. Is the highway completed in Guatemala? 

Mr. pu Pont. Mr. Turner has maps and is in charge of all of our 
foreign operations. I have asked him to have those available here. 

Senator Fercuson. I suppose you know where I stand on the Rama 
Road. Iam against it. I think it was illegal in the beginning and 
is still illegal. ‘There wasn’t any need of it. It was one of those things 
that was a violation of all principle. 

When we were building the Inter-American Highway, there was 
not any reason why we should put the spurs in, as we did the one up 
to the President’s farm in Nicaragua. It is the same thing with the 
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Rama Road. I shall oppose it on the floor again as I am opposing it 
here. 

L think we have a lot of highways here in the States that we can 
build. I think it is a different picture on the Inter-American 
Highway. I think we ought to be knowing what we are doing with 
the great sums that we have spent over and above the estimates on 
that highway. 

NEED FOR ACCURATE ESTIMATES 


We have never had any accurate estimates in the past and I hope 
in the future we are going to get accurate estimates. 

Mr. pu Pont. Is there some specific question you want to know 
about it? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 1 want to know about Guatemala. 

Senator Smira. Mr. Woodward? 

Senator Feracuson. How much of this money will be spent on the 
Inter-American Highway? Have you those figures? 

Mr. Woopwarp. Yes, sir. None whatever will be spent in 
Guatemala. 

Senator Ferauson. Will this committee know whether or not you 
are going to put money in Guatemala. 

Mr. Woopwarp. The present intention is to put none in Guate- 
mala whatever. If you, sir, wish to have us consult the committee 
in the event there should be some opportunity 


COST TO COMPLETE ROAD IN GUATEMALA 


Senator Fereuson. I think we ought to know if any money is 
going to be spent on the highway in Guatemala. How near is it to 
being completed? 

Mr. Woopwarp. There are 27 miles, to be precise, in Guatemala. 

Senator Ferauson. What is the estimated cost of that? 

Mr. Woopwarp. The estimated cost for finishing that section is 
about $3 million all told, I believe. It is a very difficult section of the 
country. It runs through a gap in the mountains where the cliffs are 
perpendicular. It will mean a great deal of rock work. 

Senator Ferauson. You see, the difficulty was that we built an 
engineer road, what is known as the lower road. We completed that. 
Then without the consent up here, changing it, the highway depart- 
ment starts another highway over the mountains. I wish you would 
furnish for the record the exact amount of money that has been spent 
on that new highway in Guatemala, from Guatemala City up to 
the Mexican border. We spent millions on the lower road and 
completed it. 

I have traveled that one and have traveled part of the upper one. 

I would like to have, with that, the estimates, the original estimates, 
of this highway in Guatemala and various other places. It is running 
much more than we ever anticipated. 

I would like to know on the record whether or not the original 
agreement as to how much we would spend and how much the other 
countries would spend has been carried out. What are you going to 
do on the Rama Road? 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


45431—54—pt. 1-48 
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Expenditures on the Inter-American Highway in Guatemala under Public Law $75 
Dec. 26, 1941 


| + , ¢r | 



























































| | Agreement amounts 
Numt - Hi C7) nok. 
umber Location | Length | Guatemala | United 
| famds States Total 
~ | funds 
| Miles | 
8 and 7... From Guatemala City northwest to a | 37 | $953, 75 $1, 907, 516 $2, 861, 274 
| point about 9 miles west of Chimal- | | 
| _ tenauco, | | 
== | In Selequa Canyon beginning about 25 | 17 | 334, 673 669, 346 1, 004, 019 y 
| miles northwest of Huehuetenango | 3 
| and extending toward the Mexican | 4 
border. } e 
Subtotal Guatemala City-Mexico | 54 | 1,288,431 | 2,576,862 | 3,865,293 
Border. ‘ 
4and 5_- | From Guatemala City south to a point | 33. 678,900 ~ 1,357, 800 ie 2, 036, 700 
near Barbarbena. 
6, 9, 11, 13. _- From Ascuncion Mita west through 40 522, 781 1, 045, 562 1, 568, 343 
Jutiapa to Chaparron (including 44 | 
| bridges). | 
2and 10.. Ascuncion Mita to El Salvador border__| 12 249, 888 499, 776 749, 664 
| Subtotal, Guatemala City-El 85 1, 451, 569 2, 903, 138 4, 354, 707 
| Salvador border. 
ARE Survey entire route in Guatemala_- | 334 | 260, 000 | ! 
Total - | 3,000,000 | 
i 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR RAMA ROAD 


Mr. Woopwarp. The Rama Road, the request in this budget 
presentation is for a million dollars. 

Senator Fercuson. What is that for? 

Mr. Woopwarp. The status of the road now is that 96 miles out 
of 158 have been completed and all-weather surfaced but not macadam. 
There remains 62 miles to be built between the present end and the 
town of Rama. 





COST TO COMPLETE 





ROAD 





Senator Fercuson. What is the latest figure on the cost of com- 
pletion of that road? 

Mr. Woopwarp. The cost of completion is now being reestimated, 
but the last figure was $7 million. 

Senator Fereuson. That wasn’t the figure that was presented. It 
was around four; was it not? 

Mr. Woopwarp. The original estimate was $4 million. 

Senator Frrauson. The original estimate was $4 million and the 
President advanced out of his secret fund how much? 

Mr. Woopwarp. $4 million. 

Senator Ferauson. And that was to complete it. Is that right? 

Mr. Woopwarp. That must have been the intention. 

Senator Frereuson. He took that out of his secret fund, unbe- 
knownst to Congress or anyone here on the Hill. That money was 
spent. How much has been spent since then? 

Mr. Woopvwarp. There has been a total of $5 million spent on the 
road. 

Senator Ferauson. Another million over and above the four? 

Mr. Woopwarp. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. How many more millions do you anticipate 
it will take? 
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Mr. Woopwarp. The estimate is 7, which makes a total of 12, 
which is 3 times the original estimate. 

Senator Frerauson. Three times the original estimate. What 
was the figure when you got it authorized in the Congress a year or 
two ago? What was the estimate? Was it four more? 

Mr. Woopwarp. I believe the request for authorization was $8 
million more. 

Senator Fercuson. How much is the amount of authorization? 
Is it 2 million a year? For how many years? 

Mr. Woopwarp. Half of the authorization was given at one time 
with the presumed intention of giving the second half later on. 
|; Senator Fereuson. Did Nicaragua attend the conference? 

Mr. Woopwarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. | noticed that some of this money is for Costa 
Rica. 


Mr. Woopwarp. That is correct. 


COSTA RICAN COOPERATION 


Senator Fereuson. Is Costa Rica fully cooperating with the United 
States Government? 

Mr. Woopwarp. Yes. I think it can be said that they are. 

Senator Fercuson. Did they attend the conference? 

Mr. Woopwarp. No, they did not. 

Senator Fereuson. Why? Do you know? 

Mr. Woopwarp. That is a gesture of protest against the host 
government, Venezuela. 

Senator Fercuson. And not against America? 

Mr. Woopwarp. Not against the United States. 


STATUS OF INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Senator Frrauson. How near is the Inter-American Highway 
completed? 

Mr. Woopwarp. From the Mexican frontier to the Panama Canal 
is 1,590 miles, of which 175 are not built at all. 

Senator Frercuson. There are 175 not built? 

Mr. Woopwarp. Not built. Of those 175, 27 are in the northern 
extremity of Guatemala, 135 in southern Costa Rica, and 15 in 
northern Panama. 

Senator Fercuson. How many in Costa Rica? 

Mr. Woopwarp. 135. 

Senator Fmereuson. Are you sure about those figures for Costa 
Rica? 

Mr. Murray. Isn’t there a difference between the all-weather 
type and the more completed type? 

Mr. Woopwarp. There is a very small section in the northern 
section of Costa Rica which is just now being closed, with a pioneer 
road, which the requested funds, if granted, would be used to improve 
to an all-weather road. 

Senator Fereuson. What is in there now? 

Mr. Woopwarp. Now there is a pioneer road and for the first 
time, just a couple of weeks ago, cars could go through, and our 
Ambassador from San Jose drove up to Managua, just 2 weeks ago, 
by going through the pioneer road. 
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Senator Frreuson. It says here, ‘It is expected that the principal 
part of the estimate will be used to continue the operation in northern 
Costa Rica, where there is still an impassable gap of 13 miles.” 

Mr. Woopwarp. Well, I think that is about 2 weeks—— 

Senator Ferguson. And 36 additional miles under construction. 

Mr. Woopwarp. Those 13 miles were impassable until about 2 
weeks ago, when that testimony was prepared. 














UNITED STATES COSTS TO COMPLETE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 









Senator Fxraeuson. What do you figure in dollars it is going to 
cost the United States Government to complete the Inter-American 
Highway? 

Mr. Woopwarp. The estimate, of course, can be a variable one 
depending upon the quality of the road, but to complete a good 
macadamized road from the Mexican frontier, to which the road 
already comes, and has been built at Mexican expense, to complete 
the road from there to the Panama Canal, the latest estimate was 
that it would cost about $55 million for the United States’ share if 
we continue on the present basis of 2 for 1. 

Senator Fmreuson. And how much have we in it now? 

Mr. Woopwarp. We have approximately $47 million in. 

Senator Ferauson. $47, and it will cost $55 more. What was the 
original estimate? Less than $47 million; was it not? 

Mr. Woopwarp. That, sir, I don’t know. 

Senator Ferecuson. Will you get those figures for us? 

Mr. Woopwarp. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 



















(The following is the estimated cost to construct the Inter-American Highway 
which was submitted as exhibit No. 2116—C, on page 21799 of hearings—special 
committee investigating the national defense program, United States Senate, 
80th Congress, lst session, part 37, Inter-American Highway :) 


Exuisit No. 2116—C 









Inter-American Highway- 





Summary of reductions of work in $30 million estimate 
from $58 million estimate 


| Miles 










Description 








Panama: 
Rio Hato to Santiago. 83 | Light grading 
Santiago to David. Do 
El Hato to Costa Rica border. . 25 





Reduced quantities of grading. 










Subtotal, Panama 


Costa Rica: 
Panama border to Cartago-. . - ‘ 148 
El Zapato to Nicaragua border 










Complete construction. 
Reduced quantities of grading 






Subtotal, Costa Rica... 


Nicaragua: 
Sebaco to Honduras border. te 97 Do. 
Costa Rica line to Nandaime Do. 

















Subtotal, Nicaragua --} 
Honduras: Nicaragua to Salvador lines. . 88 | Do. 









E)] Salvador: Honduras border, Santa Rosa... { = ee eee of grading 
is | . 









Subtotal, El Salvador - .. 





Guatemala: Subtotal, Guatemala... 





Light grading. 





Total. : : at 78 | On which work was reduced or entirely 
omitted. 
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NEED FOR EVALUATION STUDY OF INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Senator Ferauson. Has anybody in the present department, Mr. 
du Pont, actually gone into this Inter-American Highway and actually 
looked up to see what was going on down there? 

Mr. pu Pont. We have engineers down there. 

Senator Fercuson. But I would like to have somebody—— 

Mr. pv Pont. To make a real evaluation of the cost to complete 
it; no, sir, I don’t think we have. 

Senator Frreuson. I think the time has come when we ought to 
know something about this highway. A few years ago I went down 
and traveled over it wherever you could by car, and where you could 
not by car, by donkey, and whichever way we could get over it, and 
then flew over the remaining where we had no way to get across at all. 

As I understand it, these figures change right along. And the 
formula has been changing. I think we ought to know in this Appro- 
priations Committee just what we are going to do here and how much 
it is going to cost. I would also like to know whether these countries 
are going to be able, after we get it completed, to carry out their 
contract of keeping it in repair. 

Mr. pu Pont. Under the direction of Congress we can do the 
former, but I don’t believe it is within our ability to evaluate the latter. 

Senator Ferauson. You do not think you can tell whether or not 
they are going to keep it in repair? 

Mr. pu Pont. I don’t think so. 


COST OF MAINTENANCE 


Senator Ferauson. Could you give us an estimate as to how much 
it will cost yearly? 

Mr. pu Pont. We could do that, but whether or not their economy 
could be directed to that end, I don’t know. 

Senator Ferauson. You could give us a cost of keeping it? 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

Senator Ferauson. We may find ourselves in a position of having 
a highway that is closed a lot of times because of heavy slides and so 
forth, where they cannot keep up their contract and we will have to 
spend more money to carry it out. 

Mr. pu Pont. That is a possibility. 

Senator Ferauson. I think under the new administration we ought 
to have facts and not be just figuring on imaginary figures as we have 
in the past. 

Mr. Woopwarp. I believe, sir, we do have the assurance from the 
fact that this means so much to these countries that they will give it 
considerable priority. 

Senator Frereuson. I hope that is true, but it means a lot to the 
American taxpayer who is putting up this money right now. With 
deficit financing, unable to get money for our own roads, we find them 
being spent on other roads outside the country. I think we ought to 
know where we are going. 

Mr. pu Pont. I do not believe we do that, unless we were directed. 

Senator Fereuson. What is that? 

Mr. pu Pont. Make the evaluation and survey. 
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Senator Fereuson. To find out what it is going to cost to complete 
the road? Do you mean we are going to go along and from year to 
year you will come up and ask for appropriations and we will not 
know what it will cost in the end to complete this highway? 

Mr. pu Pont. Not unless we do some more realistic evaluation. 

Senator Ferguson. Then as far as I am concerned, you get no 
appropriation. I am speaking only for myself. If you come in here 
now and say that you haven’t a realistic evaluation of this highway, 
I cannot go along in supporting any bill to spend money on it. I don’t 
think we ought to do that. 

Mr. Woopwarp. I believe, sir, that the Bureau of Public Roads is 
now making exactly the study that you are suggesting. 

Mr. pu Ponv. Not for the whole thing. 

Mr. Woopwarp. For the cost of completing the highway. 

Mr. pu Ponr. The Rama Road but not the whole thing. 

Senator Ferauson. Not the Inter-American Highway. 

In other words, you are just asking for appropriations and we do 
not know what it is going to cost to get it. From year to year we 
just throw in money. I cannot go along with that kind of appro- 
priation. That was the past program. 


ALL-WEATHER SURFACE 


Mr. Woopwarp. I believe the most recent study of the prospective 
costs of getting a through road to the Canal Zone indicated that while 
a macadamized road would take $55 million at the rate of sharing 
expenses which would have been the pattern in the past, that a good 
all-weather surface could be put through for $20 million. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you know the country down there? 

Mr. Woopwarp. I have lived in some of those countries, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you not think that we ought to be working 
on an all-weather surface? It reminds me of the day that I was on 
the road. A farmer came along with some small pigs, some very small 
pigs. And through an interpreter I asked him how he liked the road 
and he said he didn’t like it at all because it had a hard surface. On 
inquiry as to why he did not like it, he said he could not bring his 
pigs to market over a hard-surfaced road. The only way he could 
do it was to make leather shoes and put them on his pigs. He gave 
me a pair of his pig shoes. Here we are not pleasing these people by 
building a hard-surfaced road for people that are going to use it. 

I mean a macadamized road. Why cannot we give them an all- 
weather surface road. 

Mr. Woopwarp. I would be very happy myself to see that. 

Senator Ferauson. That is why I want the present administration 
to look into this thing. I do not want them to go along and find 
ourselves erecting a highway that is out of the scheme of things down 
there. 

Why should we do that? Why should we not know something 
about this? 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES IN AREA 


Mr. Woopwarp. There are several different considerations which 
would govern the selection of the type of roads. One interesting 
development related to this road already is the fact that there has 
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been a tremendous increase in the sale of American automobiles in the 
area. The value has multiplied over 10 times since 1940. 

Senator Fereuson. Is that why we are building this road, to sell 
Michigan automobiles? 

Mr. Woopwarp. That, I would say, is a reason but not necessarily 
the most important reason. 

Senator Fereuson. We can sell a lot more cars in this country if 
we built better highways. And we cannot afford the money. I have 
been before the Public Works Committee and we cannot afford the 
money to build highways, to build more automobiles in this country. 
Now we want to go into those countries. 

You see, I am ‘personally not willing to let the State Department 
operate the building of this highway. I want the Highway Depart- 
ment, who are experts, to give us here in this committee advice. 

Senator Smira. May I interrupt a moment? Do you have any 
questions of Mr. Murray? He would like to leave at this time. 

Senator Fercuson. No; 1 do not have any more questions. I just 
wanted them to know how I feel about this thing. 

Senator Smirx. Will you be available Monday? 

Mr. Murray. Madam Chairman, I have to be out of the city on 
Monday, but I am sure Mr. Lee will be here. 

Senator Smirx. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Murray. Thank you. 

Mr. Woopwarp. In response to your last question, sir, the Bureau 
of Public Roads is, of course, the agency that supervises the con- 
struction, plans the construction, allocates the funds to the places 
where that appears to be needed most. 

Senator Frereuson. But the difficulty has been in past and is, up 
to today, that this is a job they have not done. They are building 
a road by coming and getting money to build particular amounts 
every year, with no idea, really, as to what it is going to cost. I do 
not think it is fair to these countries down there when they are putting 
up a third and we are putting up two-thirds to go along and they not 
even know what it is going to cost to build this highway. It is not 
fair to them. 

I think we ought to consult with them as to what kind of road 
they want. Can they afford to pay for the $55 million road, or should 
they take the $20 million and then build on top of that as they in- 
crease their economy and their standards of living. 

I think that is to be considered. 

Mr. Woopwarp. I think that is a very wise program. 

Senator Fereuson. That is why I want to get some facts here. 
That is all I have. 

Senator Smiru. Is there something else? 


FOREIGN POLICY ASPECT 


Mr. Woopwarp. I wanted to mention for the record some of the 
considerations which led the State Department to believe that this 
highway is of importance in our international relations and in the 
national interest. There are a number of reasons, commercial, eco- 
nomic, political, and military, which can be advanced for supporting 
the expenditure of United States Government funds for these projects. 
I mentioned the commercial feature. Connected with that is the 
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fact that these sections of highway, even with these relatively small 
amounts, are opening up completely new territory. 

Senator Ferauson. But you will admit that in Guatemala, where 
we have spent all of this money for this scenic highway, we now have 
practically a Communist government, with no cooperation with 
America at all. And you have spent these millions of dollars there in 
building them this highw ay. How do you account for it? Russia has 
not spent a red cent in Guatemala and we have spent these millions in 
building not only the scenic one over the mountains, but the one out 
to the coast. How do you account for it? You are talking about good 
will? Where is there any good will under that idea? 


BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED FROM HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Senator Smrrx. Would you tell us exactly the benefits that we have 
derived from the money we have spent already? 

Mr. Woopwarp. I believe there have been substantial benefits in 
good will and economic development, and the commercial benefits I 
mentioned. Perhaps one of the reasons why it has not seemed to 
have worked in Guatemala is that we could have moved ahead more 
systematically and more rapidly when we were working on it. The 
highway still makes no connection with a very fine highway in Mexico, 
on account of that 27-mile gap, so the traffic that might have come 
in there— 

Senator Fercuson. They already have a highway they travel over, 
the lower road. 

Mr. Woopwarp. But that goes across the Mexican frontier to the 
town of Tapachula, and that is the end of the road. There is no con- 
nection from there to the rest of Mexico except by railroad. 

Senator Fereuson. Does it not connect there? 

Mr. Woopwarp. No, sir. Tapachula is down on the coast in 
Mexico and there is no connection between Tapachula and the rest 
of Mexico by highway. 

Senator Fereuson. There is no road at all? 

Mr. Woopwarp. No road at all. 

Senator Fereuson. There is no road? 

Mr. Woopwarp. There is a railroad. It is possible to put your 
automobile on a flatcar. 

Senator Ferauson. Then the red line portion of that map is 
completed? 

Mr. Woopwarp. The red line comes down to the frontier. In 
fact, the road comes abruptly up to the frontier and just ends there. 
The last 64 miles have only the very first surfacing of asphalt in order 
to protect the roadbed until such time as the connection is put through. 

Senator Frreuson. As I see it, there is some before you get to the 
Guatemalan border. 

Mr. Woopwarp. Yes, sir. That green is the first surface of asphalt 
on that road because it is of virtually no use. 

Senator Frereuson. Is that Mexico? 

Mr. Woopwarp. That is Mexico. In the next little section which 
is gray, there is no road where that gray is. That is a complete gap. 
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TOWNS NEAR HIGHWAY 





Senator Fercuson. How near is the nearest town to that highway, 
to the Mexican highway? 

Mr. Woopwarp. Well, there are towns up on the highway. The 
nearest town of size to the frontier is Comitan. 

Senator Frrauson. I appreciate that. I mean where the lower 
road goes over to the coast. 

Mr. Woopwarp. In Guatemala there is a little town on the frontier, 
a tiny town, which is just opposite Tapachula, Mexico, and the 
next town of size, I think, is Quezaltenango, or something like that. 
















MAINTENANCE OF ROAD IN HONDURAS 









Senator Ferauson. Who repairs the road around the lake that we 
put in for a million dollars up in Honduras? 

Mr. Woopwarp. The Honduran Government. 

Senator Ferauson. We are not spending any money on that high- 
way at all? 











RELATIONSHIP OF NICARAGUAN CANAL OPTION AND RAMA ROAD 








Mr. Woopwarp. No, sir. That was a special wartime project. 
If I might for the record, sir, mention one factor in connection with 
the Rama Road that you brought up, there is a very special considera- 
tion in-that we have the treaty with Nicaragua signed in 1914 which 
gives us an option in perpe tuity to build an interoceanic canal across 
Nic aragua. It is not impossible that at some time that right which 
we have could be of tremendous importance to us. 

Senator Fereuson. But there is nothing in that treaty to say that 
we should build a road. 

Mr. Woopwarp. No, there is no fee or quid pro quo that we give 
in return for this option. 

Senator Ferauson. Only that we would build it and by building 
the canal across there, we would support the economy of that country. 

Mr. Woopwarp. It would be a great boom, of course, to the econ- 
omy of Nicaragua. At the same time, I think undoubtedly it is of 
great value to us to have that standing option. It is a reassurance. 

Senator Ferauson. I agree with you. 

Mr. Woopwarp. The ‘building of the Rama Road is linked to 
that option in that the President of Nicaragua wanted to persuade 
the United States Government to take up the option and build the 
canal. From that, when he found that we were not going to build 
the canal, he changed his request to a request that the San Juan 
River, which is the border between Costa Rica and Nicaragua, on 
the Caribbean side, be deepened so that a barge canal could be 
operated in the river up to Lake Nicaragua, which would bring, or 
make it possible to bring traffic up to the highlands and central part 
of the country from the Caribbean. That would have been a rather 
costly project in itself. 
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TREATY OBLIGATION 


Senator Frrcuson. Where is there anything in the treaty that 
obligates us to do that? 

Mr. Woopwarp. There is nothing that legally obligates us, but I 
think it was the feeling of the administration at that time, which 
one can only reconstruct now, sort of semihypothetically, that there 
was a certain moral obligation to do something in return for keeping 
this option. 

Senator Ferauson. We have no moral obligation in that treaty. 
The treaty was signed and it was beneficial to both parties. If we 
ever built the canal, it would be beneficial. I find no legal or moral 
obligation in that treaty to spend now about $12 million or $13 million. 

Mr. Woopwarp. Well, of course at the same time, there are other 
economic and political advantages and perhaps some day military 
advantage in having a connection between the Caribbean and the 
Inter-American highway in Nicaragua, 

Senator Frrauson. I can find a lot of places of military value in 
this country. I am sure there are some in Maine and some in Michi- 
gan. 

Senator Smrrx. Have you finished? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 


TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Senator Smrrx. For the record, I would like to ask a question. Am 
I correct in saying that $16,999,302 has already been spent on the 
Inter-American Highway, already been appropriated, I should say, 
beginning with the year 1945? 

Mr. J. C. Atten, The appropriations have been $9 million. 

Senator Smirn. According to this record, 1945, $2 million; 1946, $1 
million; 1947, $5 million; 1951, second supplemental, $4 million; 
1952, $3 million; 1953, $999,302; and 1954, $1 million. 

Mr. Auuen. You are entirely correct. The figure that I was giving 
you was appropriations under authorizations in Federal-Aid Highway 
Acts since the postwar period. The figures you quote were appropri- 
ations for that period, and are correct. 

Senator Smrrx. Plus the million dollars for 1955. That gives us 
$17,999,302; is that correct? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Senator Smiru. I would like to include in the record at this time 
those figures, 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Inter-American Highway appropriations beginning with fiscal year 1945 


Fiscal year 1945, act of June 27, 1944. 

Fiscal year 1946, act of May 3, 1945-_- 

Fiseal vear 1947, act of Mar. 28, 1946 

Fiscal year 1951, act of Jan. 6, 1951 

Fiscal year 1952, act of Oct. 22, 1951 ; gt) 

Fiscal year 1953, act of June 10, 1952 999, 302 
Fiscal year 1954, act of Aug. 5, 1953 , 000, 000 
Fiscal vear, 1955, budget estimate __- 1, 000, 000 


Total ; : ‘ 17, 999, 302 
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INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY PROGRAM ON 1955 CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Smrru. Now to clear up the program and performance on 
construction. Were there to be continued on a survey and construc- 
tion of the Inter-American Highway in cooperation with the Central 
American countries which generally bear one-third of the total cost, 
emphasis on construction in 1955 will be directed toward eliminating 
impassable sections of the highway in northern Costa Rica. Adminis- 
tration: A small staff is maintained in Washington and in the Central 
American countries. 

Is that as you understand it, Mr. du Pont? 

Mr. pu Pont. That is correct. I would like to point out, it is 
done on a piecemeal basis as contrasted with what you have in mind, 
Senator, on the whole thing. 

Senator Smiru. I was quoting from the President’s budget message. 


1955 RAMA ROAD PROGRAM 


Now on the Rama Road, Nicaragua, for necessary expenses for 
construction of the Rama Road, in accordance with section 5 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952, appropriations, 1954, $1 million 
plus $1 million for 1955, which would make $2 million. Is that 
correct, Mr. Commissioner? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Senator Smiru. The President’s budget, and 1 quote: 

Survey and construction of the Rama Road is to be continued. Work remain- 
ing on the 158-mile road includes grading and construction of bridges on 62 miles 
and surfacing the entire length. Proposed construction in 1955 will be on the 
ungraded sections of the road. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. pu Pont. As contemplated. 

Senator Smita. Mr. Commissioner, do you have anything further 
to add on the Rama Road and the Inter-American Highway? 

Mr. pu Pont. None whatever, other than this explanation: We are 
acting in the capacity of engineers on this project, purely. We have 
no other responsibilities in our judgment. 

Senator Smirx. Do you have anything further to add? 

Mr. Woopwarp. I would like to put a statement into the record. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator SmirH. You may. Without objection the statement will 
be included in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Rosert F. Woopwarp, Depury Assistant SECRETARY OF 
SraTe ror INTweR-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


I come before this committee to express the support of the Department of 
State for the appropriation of funds to carry out two programs which are of 
substantial importance for the foreign policy of the United States. The Depart- 
ment of State strongly believes that the completion of the Inter-American High- 
way and Rama Road in Nicaragua will be of considerable value to the United 
States and will bring benefits to the countries of Central America. 

In 1952 the 82d Congress in Public Law 413 authorized $8 million for each of 
the fiscal years 1953 and 1954 for continuing the work on the Inter-American 
Highway and it, likewise, authorized $2 million for each of the same two periods 
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to continue the construction on the Rama Road in Nicaragua. The Congress 
appropriated in August 1953 $1 million of the $16 million authorized for the 
Inter-American Highway, and $1 million of the $4 million authorized for 
the Rama Road. All of these funds have been allocated for construction work 
in the area and additional money is needed in fiscal year 1955 to carry on with 
the work. These funds were appropriated by the Congress to the Department 
of Commerce, and the Bureau of Public Roads of that Department has supervised 
their ows are in the countries. 

The Department of State believes it to be of paramount importance for $1 
million to be appropriated which is requested by the administration for the 
Inter-American Highway. From an economic, political, and military point of 
view, the prompt completion of the road has great importance for United States 
policies. As a contribution to the economic development of the area, the high- 
way and its access roads will improve transportation among each of the countries 
of Central America, and eventually, with the United States. It will facilitate 
the exploitation of commodities of strategic value to the United States. Most 
important, however, will be the increase of consumption of imports from the 
United States because of the direct effect of the completion of the road. It 
need not be emphasized how much the highway will continue to contribute to 
the need for automobiles, highway construction equipment, machinery, and the 
like, all important exports of the United States. In line with previous history, 
there is the firm expectation that the greatest proportionate share of any newly 
generated import demand will be supplied by the United States. The highway, 
of course, also contributes directly to all economic activity and productivity by 
opening new territory and facilitating transportation, and this in turn helps to 
strengthen the cooperating countries for mutual security. 

There is a long record of close cooperation on the Inter-American Highway, 
and the momentum of construction, first begun seriously in 1941, should not 
be allowed to falter. This cooperation is a very important factor in the political 
relations of the United States with its neighbors in Central America. Our 
financial aid is dependent upon contributions by the other governments, and the 
mutual approach to a necessary and highly useful developmental activity has 
added to the reservoir of good will for the United States in the Central American 
area. Great importance is attributed to this assistance in the countries that 
receive it. Inter-American Highway funds currently are being expended in 
El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. With the bettered standard 
of living which will accompany the expansion of highway construction, political 
conditions in the countries are bound to improve and the spread of Communist 
ideas in Central America can be deterred. 

It should be noted here that the construction from the funds appropriated and 
used cooperatively in Costa Rica, Nicaragua, or Panama, must conform to the 
procedures and limitations of section 11 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950. 
In brief, section 11 provides that the other cooperating governments shall grant 
all necessary right-of-way, where practicable; will not impose any highway toll, 
will not levy any fee or tax on United States vehicles or persons of the United 
States that does not apply to nationals; will grant reciprocal recognition of drivers’ 
licenses and vehicle registration; and will provide for the maintenance of the 
highway after its completion. 

This committee should know that the major share of the funds appropriated 
last year for the Inter-American Highway are being expended in the northern 
section of Costa Rica in order to close a gap which exists in the road at the present 
time. A pioneer-type road has just been pushed through from Costa Rica to the 
Nicaraguan border, and last weekend the American Ambassador in Costa Rica, 
the Honorable Robert C. Hill, traveled by car from San Jose to Managua. This 
trip heralds a growing interchange of trade and closer unity between these two 
neighboring countries in Central America. 

Let us turn now to the Rama Road. 

The authorization of funds for the construction of the Rama Road was debated 
carefully by the Congress first in 1952 when the funds were authorized and again 
in 1953 when a million dollars were appropriated to renew the construction. The 
Congress has recognized clearly, as has the Department of State, that the terms 
of the agreement between the United States and Nicaragua will not be honored in 
full until the Rama Road is finished from the town of San Benito, Nicaragua, to 
Rama, 158 miles to the east. 

The Rama Road now represents a partially fulfilled commitment of this Gov- 
ernment. The agreement by the United States to construct the Rama Road 
stems from conversations held in 1989 between President Somoza of Nicaragua 
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and President Roosevelt. At that time, the Nicaraguan President asked that 
the United States undertake the construction of a canal across Nicaragua, a right 
which we obtained in the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty of 1914. The War Department 
recommended against the construction of a canal and also against the construc- 
tion of a barge canal using the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua. However, 
agreement was reached on the construction of a road from San Benito to Rama 
as a substitute. Accordingly, on April 8, 1942, this Government in an official 
note stated that it would be willing to construct a highway between San Benito 
and Rama, and to survey and recommend a route from Rama to El Bluff. Asa 
result, construction was begun early in 1943 and suspended in June 1948 upon 
the exhaustion of United States funds. 

An all-weather road, including bridges, had been constructed from San Benito 
to Villa Somoza, a distance of 96 miles with the wartime funds. The work remain- 
ing consists of approximately 62 miles of grading, drainage, and bridges from the 
end of the all-weather construction to Rama, plus bituminous surfacing over the 
entire length of approximately 158 miles between San Benito and Rama, 

Since the funds were authorized for the construction work on the Rama Road 
by the first session of this Congress on August 5, 1953, an agreement has been 
entered into between the United States and Nicaragua setting forth the terms of 
construction. Subsequently, a project agreement was worked out, whereby the 
Highway Department of the Government of Nicaragua has begun to survey the 
section of the road through the rain forest of Nicaragua on the eastern side short 
of Rama. There is only a limited number of months in which the work can be 
carried out and for that reason progress has been slow. I am informed by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, which is supervising the technical details of the work, 
that the $1 million which has already been appropriated will be committed by the 
time this appropriation bill is finally enacted, and additional funds will be needed 
to maintain the construction activity. 

Our action with respect to the Rama Road will influence greatly the faith and 
confidence that Nicaragua, and as a consequence the faith and confidence that 
other countries in Latin America have in United States commitments. It should 
not be forgotten that Nicaragua is one of our friendly Latin American neighbors. 

I sincerely hope that this subcommittee will appropriate the additional funds 
for both the Inter-American Highway and the Rama Road. Very simply, it is in 
the national interest of the United States to do so. Overriding political, economic, 
and even military advantages to the United States favor prompt and affirmative 
action by the Congress. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 


Senator Smiru. The next item is the Federal Aid Highway. The 
budget estimate for 1955 is $555 million. The House allowance is 
$500 million, a reduction of $55 million from the estimate. I under- 
stand the Department requests restoration of the House cut. 

At this point we will insert in the record the amendment requested 
and the justification statements filed in support of the estimate. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


FeprrRAL-Aip HIGHWAyYs 


Summary of requirements 
Appropriation, 1954_- a ccs Dt cekceckean, OKGReeD 
Deduct 1954 appropriation applied to contract authorization.... — 475, 000, 000 


Base for 1955- oe ; : " 0 
Requirements for 1955: Cash to be applied to contract authori- 
NS ces as eal ened . diate ; wind 555, 000, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955_--__...-- ‘ 555. 000. 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Activity | 1953 actual | 1954estimate | 1955 estimate 


Grants for construction: 
(a) Primary highways. - .- Sans ‘ | $205, 310, 182 $230, 000, 000 $230, 000, 000 
(b) Secondary roads . aiiieeniael 157, 878, 511 165, 000, 000 165, 000, 000 
(c) Urban arterial routes _-_- 154, 646, 511 140, 000, 000 140, 000, 000 
(d) Interstate highways 079 15, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
(e) Flood damage restoration 2, 347, 474 | 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 


Total grants for construction 529, 200, 757 553, 000, 000 | 563, 000, 000 
2, Administration. ...-- wi 2, 055, 028 11, 945, 471 | 11, 734, 000 


Total we pi 541, 255, 785 | 564, 945, 471 | 574, 734, 000 
| 


Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 


Primary highways... 
Secondary roads ~ 
Urban arterial routes _. 
Interstate highways 


$230, 000,000 | $230, 000, 000 
165, 000, 000 | 165, 000, 000 
140, 000, 000 140, 000, 000 


15, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 


| 
-| 


Total ‘ 


550, 000, 000 560, 000, 000 


Ce eoode enmeehiiiitich 


SUBSTANTIVE LEGISLATION 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952, approved June 25, 1952, authorized 
$575 million for each of the fiscal years 1954 and 1955 for continuing the Federal- 
hae wey program in cooperation with the States. The annual authorization 
includes: 

$247,500,000 for projects on the Federal-aid primary highway system. 

$165 million for projects on the Federal-aid secondary highway system. 

$137,500,000 for projects on the Federal-aid primary highway system in urban 
areas. 

$25 million for projects on the national system of interstate highways. 

The authorization of $575 million for fiscal year 1954 was apportioned among the 
States effective November 1, 1952. As provided by the Federal-aid highway 
legislation, the authorization of $575 million for fiscal year 1955 will be appor- 
tioned not later than January 1, 1954. The approximate apportionment of the 
authorization for fiscal year 1955 by systems and by States is shown on the follow- 
ing page. 


45431—54— pt. 1—_—-44 
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Approximate apportionment of Federal-aid highway funds authorized for the fiscal 
year 1955 


Primary Secondary 
highway or feeder 
system roads 


| i 
Urban Interstate | 
highways system 


Total 


a . $247, 500,000 | $165, 000,000 | $137, 500, 000 25, 000, 000 | $575, 000, 000 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas. . -- 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico. 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania - 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Hawaii 
District of Columbia 
Puerto Rico. 


254, 000 072, 000 , 767, 000 | 536,000 | 11, 629, 000 
683, 000 2, 508, 000 525, 000 | 375, 000 7, 091, 000 
, 099, 000 3, 281, 000 754, 000 | 418, 000 | 8, 552, 000 
302, 000 5, 819, 000 , 990, 000 , 157, 000 30, 268, 000 
431, 000 2, 959, 000 , 121, 000 451, 000 8, 962, 000 
596, 000 804, 000 2, 612, 000 164, 000 5, 176, 000 
, 207, 000 804, 000 277, 000 | 122, 000 2, 410, 000 
000, 000 615, 000 2, 419, 000 409, 000 9, 443, 000 
5, 004, 000 654, 000 , 966, 000 622, 000 13, 336,.000 
035, 000 135, 000 | 260, 000 309, 000 5, 739, 000 
486, 000 166, 000 9, 433, 000 970, 000 25, 055, 000 
845, 000 029, 000 3, 227, 000 597, 000 13, 698, 000 
946, 000 , 352, 000 , 601, 000 | 606, 000 12, 505, 000 
976, 000 184, 000 , 268, 000 608, 000 | 12, 036, 000 
538, 000 768, 000 , 401, 000 463, 000 10, 170, 000 
837, 000 , 777, 000 , 977, 000 392, 000 8, 983, 000 
, 066, 000 , 478, 000 564, 000 211,000 | 4, 319, 000 
165, 000 323, 000 | 2, 289, 000 222, 000 5, 999, 000 
127, 000 161, 000 5, 614, 000 322, 000 | 10, 224, 000 
642, 000 663, 000 | }, 278, 000 781, 000 | 19, 364, 000 
386, 000 508, 000 2, 196, 000 651, 000 13, 741, 000 
402, 000 667, 000 747, 000 | 449, 000 | 9, 265, 000 
177, 000 856, 000 , 322, 000 | 732, 000 16, 087, 000 
945, 000 402, 000 318, 000 503, 000 9, 168, 000 
801, 000 404, 000 791, 000 489, 000 | 9, 485, 000 
179, 000 125, 000 103, 000 323, 000 | 5, 730, 000 
207, 000 804, 000 399, 000 122, 000 | 2, 532, 000 
184, 000 071, 000 5, 905, 000 | 327, 000 10, 487, 000 
, 003, 000 750, 000 443, 000 | 407, 000 7. 603, 000 
574, 000 638, 000 18, 030, 000 188, 000 | 35, 430, 000 
101, 000 212, 000 | , 733, 000 | 623, 000 13, 669, 000 
572, 000 594, 000 228, 000 363, 000 6, 757, 000 
586, 000 223, 000 7, 806, 000 | 878, 000 22, 493, 000 
269, 000 773, 000 , 474, 000 7, 000 11, 053, 000 
209, 000 942, 000 1, 082, 000 | 429, 000 | 8, 662, 000 
664, 000 751, 000 | 10, 212, 000 990, 000 26, 617, 000 
207, 000 804, 000 964, 000 | 122, 000 | 3, 097, 000 
315, 000 000 928, 000 | 338, 000 | 7, 326, 000 
, 846, 000 | , 000 262, 000 | 391, 000 | 7, 246, 000 
336, 000 000 | 1, 950, 000 | 544, 000 11, 989, 000 
972, 000 000 3, 462, 000 629, 000 34, 758, 000 
831, 000 | 3, 000 572, 000 | 288, 000 5, 564, 000 
207, 000 | 804, 000 | 210, 000 | 122, 000 2, 343, 000 
677, 000 000 , 103, 000 478, 000 10, 893, 000 
070, 000 9, 000 | 035, 000 415, 000 9, 239, 000 
685, 000 338, 000 | 878, 000 | 274, 000 6, 175, 000 
817, 000 059, 000 2, 641, 000 | 594, 000 13, 111, 000 
070, 000 081, 000 147, 000 | 312, 000 5, 610, 000 
207, 000 804, 000 | 454, 000 2, 465. 000 
, 207, 000 804, 000 | 1, 165, 000 | 122, 000 3, 298, 000 
, 278, 000 1, 336, 000 1, 159, 000 | 3, 773, 000 
| | 
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luthorizations, appropriations, and unappropriated balances 


Following is a summary of the authorizations, appropriations, and unappro- 
priated balances of each fiscal year authorization which has not been fully ap- 
propriated: 


Fiscal year Funds au- | Funds ap- 


Amount ap- | Unappropri- 
authorization thorized | portioned 


| 
propriated | ated balance 
ente sik aneemaiptiaiinasatas ~~ | a 
1953 $500, 000, 000 | $500, 000,000 | Nov. 14, 1951, to June 30, 1955_.| $84, 500, 000 $415, 500, 000 
1954... .--| 575,000, 000 575, 000, 000 | Nov. 1, 1952, to June 30, 1956... 575, 000, 000 
1055... ... ..| 575,000,000 |. Nov. 1, 1952, to June 30, 1957 575, 000, 000 


Period available for obligation | 





iscal 
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The budget estimate for 1955 has been applied to the unappropriated balances 
of the fiscal year authorizations after consideration of a supplemental estimate for 
1954, The current year appropriation of $475 million will probably be exhausted 
in May for payment of State claims and a supplemental estimate of $65 million 
will be submitted to provide funds for reimbursing the States for the remainder 
of the current year. The supplemental estimate covers a part of the fiscal year 
1953 authorization. The budget estimate of $555 million, of which $552 million 
is applicable to Federal-aid authorizations, provides for the appropriation of the 
remainder of the 1953 authorization ($350,500,000) and $201,500,000 of the fiscal 
year 1954 authorization. The remainder of the budget estimate, $3 million, is 
applicable to flood relief authorizations made prior to the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1952. 


Program accomplishments, 1953 


A total of 22,046.5 miles of highways constructed with Federal-aid funds, in- 
cluding 2,884 bridges of over 20-foot span, was completed during the fiscal year 
1953. The distribution of completed projects by class of funds is as follows: 


Class of funds Total cost | Federalfunds| Miles Number 
| of bridges 


a 
Primary - -- ° | $480, 850, 281 $245, 937, 360 | 7, 046.9 1, 094 
Secondary .... | 300, 253, 452 154, 178, 436 | 14, 733. 2 } 1, 524 


Urban __. awndes wre . 237, 103, 265 117, 926, 102 266. 4 266 


Total_- Sint antchgunn . wntee 1, 018, 206, 998 518, 041, 898 22, 046. 5 2, 884 


Comparison with prior years 


The dollar volume of work financed under existing Federal-aid highway author- 
izations has increased each year since operations were resumed following the end 
of World War II. Following is a comparison of the Federal share of the cost of 
projects for which plans were approved, contracts awarded, and work placed 
under construction during each of the fiscal years 1949-53: 


Federal funds, million dollars 


| 
i 
1949 | 1950 1951 


Plans approved : S : | 343.5 | 423.6 59. 8 | in 529.1 
Contracts awarded _- ; Lb 392.8 417.2 | 473.4 . 536.0 
Placed under construction ‘ 397.4 416.4 57.3 | 534.0 


The increasing volume of the Federal-aid highway program has resulted in an 
increase each year in the unpaid balance of work in each of the several steps. 
Following is a comparison of unpaid balances at the close of each of the fiscal vears 
1949 to 1953 for the project steps referred to above. 


Unpaid balance of Federal funds, million 
dollars, as of June 30 
Project step 


1949 | 1950 1951 


Plans approved 500.6 | 529 618.8 | 724.4 757.4 
Contracts awarded 405.5 | 427 521.0 | 617.4 657.3 


Placed under construction | 353.3 374.6 451.7 533.0 570 


Status of program 


Obligations for Federal-aid highways are approaching the $575 million authori- 
zation rate provided by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952. Estimated obli- 
gations amount to $550 million for the fiscal year 1954, and for the fiscal year 1955 
are approximately the same as the authorization for that year. 
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The status of the Federal-aid highway program as of November 1, 1953, was 
as follows: 


Number 


Project step Total cost Federal funds Miles ot beitiees 


Programed only $555, 264, 408 $290, 775, 823 9, 955. 


Plans approved, not under contract 208, 558, 524 104, 542, 626 2, O28. 3 


Contracts awarded, not under construction 109, 492, 865 \ , 621 
Under construction , 348 . 199 j , Qe 2, 527. 


Total active program . a 996, 1, 128, 348, 698 26, 132. 
Unprogramed balance available for additional 
projects ; ‘ ! 183, 682, 032 


! Does not include funds authorized for fiscal year 1955 to be apportioned to the States not later than Jan. 
1, 1954 


‘e) Flood damage restoration 
Estimate, 1954______- eae ae és . $3, 000, 000 
Estimate, 1955 Je . 8, 000, 000 


In order to provide funds that would be available when an emergency occurs, 
Congress has since 1934 provided authorizations for the repair or reconstruction 
of hignways and bridges on the Federal-aid systems which have been damaged or 
destroyed by floods, hurricanes, earthquakes, and landslides. The latest authori- 
zation was provided by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952. This act provided 
beginning with the fiscal year 1953 a continuing annual authorization of not to 
exceed $10 million. For the fiscal year 1953 it was necessary to obligate only 
$2,611,533 of the 1953 authorization. The budget submission indicates an esti- 
mate of obligations of $3 million in both 1954 and 1955. The actual amount that 
may be needed is unpredictable except that no more than $10 million may be 
obligated. 

Emergency relief work is handled in the same manner as regular Federal-aid 
highway construction. After damage to roads or bridges has oecurred the States 
submit an application for reconstruction of the facilities under the provisions of 
the emergency highway relief legislation. For projects to be eligible an emergency 
must be proclaimed by the Governor and concurred in by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Following a finding by the Bureau of Public Roads that the damage 
was caused by emergencies covered in the legislation the State highway depart- 
ment is authorized to proceed with the work which is generally let to contract. 
Reimbursement is made to the State for work accomplished upon the presentation 
of claims by the State highway department. Payments to the States for work 
done are made from current appropriations for regular Federal-aid highway 
work and reimbursement to the regular appropriation is accomplished as neces- 
sary in annual appropriation acts. The budget provides reimbursement to the 
Federal-aid highway funds for expenditures made in prior years as follows: 


Sec. 4 of the act approved June 8, 1938 ... $739, 424 
Sec. 7 of the act approved July 13, 1943 ak 364, 059 
Sec. 9 of the act approved Sept. 7, 1950 ; . 1, 896, 517 


Estimated cash requirements, July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1955 

The appropriation of $475 million for Federal-aid highways for the current 
fiscal year probably will be exhausted by about the middle of May 1954. Expend- 
itures this fiseal year to December 1 have amounted to $286 million. At the 
present time it appears that additional funds amounting to approximately $65 
million will be needed this year to reimburse the States for work done on approved 
projects. 

The alleviation of critical material shortages during the fiscal year 1953 resulted 
in a reduction of 1 month in the timelag from plan approvals to payments, from 
17 months on July 1, 1952, to 16 months on July 1, 1953. The supplemental 
estimate for 1954 and the regular estimate for 1955 both are based on the antici- 
pated continuation of the 16-month lag that prevailed on July 1, 1953. Further 
improvement in the critical materials situation, particularly with respect to the 
availability of structural shapes and plates for steel bridges, or in other factors 
affecting the progress of the program, could result in a further reduction in the 
timelag. A further reduction in the timelag from plan approvals to payments 
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would result in expenditures greater than the budget estimates during the year 
in which the timelag was reduced. However, it is expected that the present lag 
of 16 months will not change materially prior to the end of the budget year. 

Estimated expenditures, cash available, and cash requirements for activities 
financed from the appropriation for Federal-aid highways are as follows for fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1954 1955 


Estimated expenditures: } 
Primary highways $230, 000, 000 $230, 000, 000 
Secondary roads wet 165, 000, 000 165, 000, 000 
Urban highways 120, 000, 000 130, 000, 000 
Interstate highways 10, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 


Subtotal 525, 000, 000 540, 000, 000 
Flood damage restoration 3, , 000 | 3, 300, 000 
Administration j 4 , 000 | 11, 700, 000 

Total 540, 000, 000 555, 000, 000 

Cash available, 1954 appropriation — 475, 000, 000 

Cash requirements 
Supplemental estimate, 1954 fis bch deeb lal aid . 
Budget estimate, 1955 “ 7 : 7 555, 000, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED FOR FEDERAL-AlID HIGHWAYS 
(House bill, p. 39) 


(House hearings, pp. 266-275, 280-290 
Estimate _ _ -_- wae ete ee L Se ; ._.. $555, 000, 000 
1954 act (excludes $65,000,000 supplemental estimate) 475, 000, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $55,000,000 in the estimate) _ 500, 000, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 39, line 8, strike out ‘‘$500,000,000” and insert ‘‘$555,000,000”’; and on 
line 10, strike out ‘$146,500,000” and insert ‘‘$201,500,000’’. 


EXTRACT FROM THE HOUSE REPORT 
(P. 17) 


Federal-aid highways.—The bill includes $500 million for Federal-aid highways. 
This is an increase of $25 million over the amount appropriated to date for the 
present fiscal year and is $55 million below the budget estimate. The committee 
wishes to emphasize the fact that this reduction will in no way retard the road- 
building program. Grants are made to States for the improvement of highways 
that are part of the Federal-aid primary, secondary, and urban highway systems; 
in general, these grants are matched on an equal basis by State funds. The 
3 highway systems have a mileage of 216,793; 460,002; and 17,882, respec- 
tively. The substantive legislation gives the Bureau of Roads authority to incur 
obligations. The current annual authorization is $575 million. As the work is 
completed on approved projects, the funds must be provided to reimburse the 
States for the Federal share of the cost of the work done. The present time lag 
from plan approvals to payments is approximately 16 months, 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Federal-aid highway estimate of $555 million provides funds for reimburse- 
ment to the States for work accomplished on approved projects on the Federal- 
aid highway systems. It provides also for administrative, engineering, and 
research expenses in connection with the supervision of the Federal-aid program. 

A careful review of the actual and anticipated progress of the Federal-aid 
highway program indicates that the budget estimate of $555 million for fiscal 
vear 1955 is sound. The estimate provides funds for payment to States for 
work done on Federal-aid projects based on a time lag from plan approvals to 
payments of 16 months. This is the same time lag that prevails at the present 
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time. The Federal-aid program is increasing in volume and is greater than any 
previous corresponding period. Steel is now in adequate supply, and there are 
ample contractors, men, and equipment available. Appropriation requirements 
are approaching the level of the 1954 and 1955 authorization of $575 million. As 
of March 1, 1954, unliquidated obligations (plan approvals less payments) 
amounted to $692,800,000. The progress of the program to date substantiates 
the estimate made earlier in the fiscal year. 

Estimates of Federal-aid highway expenditures in prior years have been very 
realistic. At the close of fiscal year 1952, after the approval of a supplemental 
estimate of $69,500,000 there was a carryover of cash of less than $1 million. 
During fiscal year 1953 a supplemental estimate of $185 million was approved 
and the cash carryover at the end of the year was a little more thah $1 million. 
At the end of both years vouchers were on hand awaiting payment in excess of 
the cash available. A supplemental estimate of $65 million for the current fiscal 
year is contained in House Document No. 330. 

The reduction would cause exhaustion of funds prior to the end of fiscal year 
1955, after which time reimbursement claims by the States could not be paid unless 
a supplemental appropriation had been made. 

It is recommended that the House reduction of the budget estimate of $55 
million be restored in order to be able to reimburse the States throughout fiscal 
year 1955 without the necessity of a supplemental appropriation. 


AMOUNTS DUE STATES AS OF MARCH 1 


Senator Smirxn. Do you have any further statement on this item, 
Mr. Commissioner? 

Mr. pu Pont. No; I haven’t. 

Senator Smiru. I think I asked the question how much was due the 
States; how much we were indebted to the States. Will you have 
that figure supplied for the record? 

Mr. pu Ponr. I will be glad to do that. 

Senator Smiru. That is, as of the present day, unless you have it 
now. 

Mr. pu Pont. We may have it as of March 1. 

Mr. Auten. As of March 1, the total plans approved on which we 
will have to make payments in the ensuing 16 months, total $692 
million. 

FOREST HIGHWAYS 


Senator Smirn. The next item of appropriation to be considered is 
forest highways. I note that the 1955 budget estimate was $10 
million. The House allowance is $15 million or an increase of $5 
million over the amount of the budget estimate. The amount allowed 
by the House is identical with the amount available for the current 
year. Is that correct, Mr. Commissioner? 

Mr. pu Pont. Those are the correct figures. 

Senator Smiru. Do you have any statement to make on that other 
than the one which we have? 


AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. pu Pont. There is one point that might be brought out here 
For the past few years there has been a substantial difference between 
the authorization and the actual amount appropriated which has 
caused a large backlog of authorizations to accumulate. The Bureau 
is given permissive contractual authority in the administration of the 
forest highways program, but it avails itself of that permissive legis- 
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lation only to a limited extent. It always submits a budget and ad- 
heres to the budget as contrasted to the regular Federal-aid highway 
program. 

It would seem desirable to have the appropriation equal to the 
authorization, because otherwise the authorization accumulates year 
after year. 

Currently I think there is some $40 million that have been author- 
ized but not appropriated. ‘The appropriations are substantially less 
than the authorizations each year. It causes quite a lot of ill feeling, 
I believe, on the part of the 11 Western States. I think that should 
be brought out. 

Senator SmirxH. Do you have any questions, Senator? 

Senator Fmrauson. No. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Smirx. At this point we will include in the record your 
summary and justification statements in addition to what you have 
said, relating to obligations and the accomplishments. 

(The information referred to follow s:) 


Forest HicgHways 
Summary of requirements 
Appropriation, 1954 $15, 000, 000 
Deduct: 1954 appropriation applied to contract authorization 15, 000, 000 
Base for 1955_ - nn : 0 
tequirements for 1955: Cash to be applied to contract authoriza- 


tion ; 10, 000, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955 10, 000, 000 
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CONSTRUCTION OF FOREST HIGHWAYS 


Substantive legislation 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952, approved June 25, 1952, authorized 
$22,500,000 for forest highways for each of the fiscal years 1954 and 1955. Forest 
highway authorizations are apportioned by the Secretary of Commerce according 
to the area and value of the land owned by the Government within the States, 
including Alaska and Puerto Rico, as certified by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Each factor is given equal weight in the apportionment formula. Forest high- 
way authorizations are apportioned at the same time Federal-aid highway au- 
thorizations are apportioned, i. e., not later than January 1 preceding the fiscal 
year for which such funds are authorized. The authorization of $22,500,000 for 
fiscal year 1954 was apportioned among the States effective November 1, 1952. 


luthorizations, appropriations and wnappropriated balances 


Following is a summary of the authorizations, appropriations and unappro- 
priated balances of each fiscal year authorization which is still active: 


A ppropri- Unappropri- 
ated ated balance 


Fiscal year authorization Authorized | Apportioned | 
} 


1953 2 $20, 000, 000 $20, 000, 000 $11, 600, 000 $8, 400, 000 
1054 odes bes ‘ 22, 500, 000 | 22, 500, 000 22, 500, 000 
1955 . . eaibeees 22, 500, 000 | | 22, 500, 000 


The budget estimate for fiscal year 1955 of $10 million provides for the appropria- 
tion of the remainder of the 1953 authorization and $1,600,000 of the 1954 au- 
thorization. The estimate is $5 million less than the appropriation for the current 
fiscal year and $11 million below the average amount appropriated by Congress 
for the fiseal years 1950-53. It is $12,500,000 less than the current annual 
authorization. 


Condition of forest highway system 


Deterioration and obsolescence of forest highways are constantly adding to the 
work that must be done to maintain a reasonable and adequate highway trans- 
portation service. Many of the forest highways were constructed some 20 to 30 
years ago and with the phenomenal increase in traffic since original construction 
such highways have exceeded their economic life and require replacement. Cur- 
rent studies of the forest highway system of 12,371 miles in the Western States 
and Alaska indicate that approximately 6,200 miles of forest highways are sub- 
standard or obsolete. An annual expenditure of approximately $42,500,000 
would be required over the next 10 vears to make the needed improvements. 


Program accomplishments, 1953 


During fiscal vear 1953 a total of 474 miles of highways was completed. The 
distribution of this work together with the cost among various types of work is as 
follows: 


Type of improvement Total cost Miles 


Graded and drained__._. anal $6, 602, 975 115 
Gravel surfacing... , 2, 389, 843 65 
Bituminous surfacing... 4 2 : | 8, 697, 480 293 
Bridges (39) ad / seus bei dee desea s 2, 103, 933 | t 


Total... hahaa : = , 19, 794, 231 47 4 


Estimated cash requirements 


The estimate of $10 million will be required primarily to liquidate contracts 
incurred in prior years. Much of the forest-highway work is in the mountainous 
areas and the expenditures during a fiscal year depend to a large extent on the 
available construction season. After provision is made for continuation of surveys 
and necessary maintenance operations additional construction work that may be 
undertaken under the estimate will be limited. 
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Senator Smirx. Are there any more comments on that item? 

Mr. pu Pont. No. 

Senator Smira. Mr. Worthy, have you any comments? 

Mr. Worruy. Nothing further, thank you. 

Senator Smirx. We will adjourn the hearing until Monday morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

Thank you very much for your patience, Mr. Worthy and Mr, 
Commissioner. 

Maritime ACTIVITIES 


LETTER FROM ADMINISTRATOR ROTHSCHILD ON MARINER SHIP 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Senator Samira. I will insert in the record the letter from Adminis- 
trator Rothschild, addressed to me and which answers certain ques- 
tions regarding the Mariner ship construction program. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


UnitEp States DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
MaritTIME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 21, 1954. 
Hon. MarGaret CHASE SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mrs. Smita: When appearing before the State, Justice, and Commerce 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee, you requested that I 
review the contents of a statement that had been previously furnished the sub- 
committee concerning the answers to certain specific questions regarding the 
Mariner ship construction program. In commenting upon this statement, copy 
of which is attached, I will elaborate more fully on the points on which I under- 
stand you have expressed further interest. 

The first question raised concerned the number of Mariner ships that had been 
decomissioned, and where. In answering this question, we indicated that as of 
March 26, 1954, nine of these ships had gone into layup, and the attached state- 
ment indicates those fleets to which these ships were assigned. 

The second question concerned the disposition of materials removed from the 
Mariner ships prior to their layup. In the attached statement it is indicated 
that an average of $25,000 worth of stock, on an acquisition-cost basis, was re- 
moved from each of these ships and stored in Maritime Administration ware- 
houses as suitable for retention for future reactivation. These consist of valuable 
items of equipment which would deteriorate in storage aboard laid-up ships such 
as the following: Barometers, chronometers, clinometers, stabilogages, clocks, 
sextants, binoculars, office machines, micrometers, firearms and ammunition, 
entertainment and lifeboat radios, tachometers, electrical hand tools, signal flags, 
medical equipment, lifejackets, new rope, linens, bedding, rugs, and curtains. 
The stripping program contemplates leaving on these ships all of the machinery 
and electrical spare parts and all items of equipment and supplies constructed of 
wood, metals, glass, crockery, or plastic that would not be liable to deterioration 
while the ship is in layup. 

The attached statement further indicates that items at an acquisition cost of 
approximately $8,000 per ship are sold at an estimated recovery of $3,000. These 
items consist of fuel, subsistence stores, mattresses, pillows, slop chest, salvage. 

With particular reference to fuel, it should be noted that these supplies are re- 
duced to minimum quantities of from 500 to 1,000 barrels to prevent losses due to 
contamination while in layup and to keep idle fuel stocks at a minimum. The 
other items included in this category are not suitable for protracted storage either 
on board the ships or in shoreside warehouses and are disposed of at time of strip- 
ping. In disposing of this material every effort is made to first effect transfer to 
other ships that are continuing or being placed in operation. Where such trans- 
fer is not possible, disposition is effected through one or more of the following 
methods, with preference given in the order listed. 

1. Transfer to other Government agencies with exchange of funds. The 
attached statement indicates that items consisting principally of subsistence 
stores at an acquisition cost of $800 per ship are disposed of by these means at an 
estimated recovery of $200. 
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2. Transfer to other Government agencies without exchange of funds. 

3. Donation to educational institutions with approval of General Services 
Administration and allocation by Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The attached statement reflects that transfers or donations are generally effected 
to such Government agencies as the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; Public Health Service; Armed Services; veteran hospitals; Federal prisons; 
and the Kings Point Merchant Marine Academy. Transferred items consist of 
perishables, dry stores, medicines and medical supplies, bonded tobacco, and slop 
chest. It is estimated that items such as these at an acquisition cost of approx- 
imately $2,200 per ship are transferred without exchange of funds. 

4. Sale by competitive bidding. 

In summary, it will be noted that the estimated results of such stripping 
operations for an average Mariner ship would indicate that items at an acquisition 
cost of $25,000 per ship are needed for future use and are stored in Maritime 
Administration warehouses, and that items at an acquisition cost of $11,000 per 
ship are either sold or transferred with or without exchange of funds. The 
estimated recovery on these latter items is approximately $3,200 per ship. 

With reference to your interest in stripping and disposition of certain materials 
on one hand and purchase of new material on the other, we assure you that this 
matter is given our most careful scrutiny. The procurement of Government- 
furnished allowance-list items of equipment for Mariner-type ships was started 
in January 1952, shortly after the construction contracts for the ships were exe- 
cuted. In order to take advantage of the lower prices obtainable through quantity 
purchasing, and at the same time not to have the materials in storage in the various 
shipyards for too great a period prior to their placement aboard for delivery with 
the ship, this purchasing was undertaken on the basis of requirements for groups 
of ships in accordance with the construction schedules. 

Throughout this procurement, the warehouse stocks were screened for specifica- 
tion items in usable condition, and a considerable quantity of equipment was 
located, thus reducing the actual purchasing to a marked degree. 

The completion of the procurement requirements for the entire Mariner pro- 
gram, with the exception of a small amount of specialized material for the last 
three ships to be built at Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Co., was completed by 
the fall of 1953 before decision to lay up the first Mariner was made. Action on 
the needs of these three ships was held in abeyance pending negotiations with 
Pacific Far East Lines for the purchase of these ships. Upon completion of the 
contract of sale, which called for the furnishing of new items of allowance-list 
equipment, action regarding the securing of the specialized items was again put 
underway, and arrangements were made whereby the needs were fulfilled in 
nearly every respect from various yards with unused materials still at hand, with 
replacements to those yards being made with materials from our warehouse 
stocks of a grade acceptable for the Mariners that are to be operated by the 
Government. 

Hand tools as furnished by the Government in the outfitting of ships, being 
of a permanent nature, are not stripped from the ship when going into layup. 
Unless specification items can be located in existing warehouse stocks, which was 
the case in connection with a substantial number of the required items, purchase 
in the open market must be undertaken. 

The third question concerned the number of Mariner ships that had been put 
into service and the yards in which they were built, which information has already 
been supplied to the committee. 

The last question covered a breakdown of outfitting costs of Mariner ships. 
As already indicated, these items are generally of the nonexpendable type which 
are not generally disposed of when a ship is deactivated but, instead, are removed 
from the ship and stored in warehouses for future use in the event the ship or a 
ship of this class is reactivated. 

We trust that this will more fully explain the various questions raised concern- 
ing the attached statement. If the committee should desire any additional 
information we would be pleased to be of further assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis 8. RorHscuHi.p, 
Maritime Administrator. 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING MARINER SHtps REQUESTED ON MARCH 26, 1954, For 
TRANSMITTAL TO SENATE APPROPRIATIONS CoMMITTE! 
























1. How many have been decommissioned and where? 


As of Mar. 26, 1954: 


Number 
Suisun Bay, Calif_ 


} 

Mobile, Ala . aah 2 
Beaumont, Tex ewe ; 2 
Hudson River ‘ 1 
Total it dE 9 








MATERIALS REMOVED 





IN LAYUP OF SHIPS 








2. How much was received for them? 


secause of a great many factors that would vary from ship to shi", time to time, 
and location to location, figures available at this time would only reveal an 
estimated average of value of material stripped and disposed of from mariner 
vessels. As to the vessel itself, it may be fully or partially equipped and may 
or mav not have extra fuel oil aboard. It also is practicable in some instances to 
transfer the unrequired material to other operating vessels. 

Every effort is made, in accordance with Public Law 152, to make unrequired 
material available for other Goverment agencies. While not always successful, 
in some ports and at particular times transfers can be and are made. The follow- 
ing is an estimated average per ship of our expectations in connection with strip- 


ping of mariner vessels, based upon acquisition cost and actual recoveries for 
six vessels 














Acquisi- Recov- 
tion cost ery 








on - vol 








Retained in MA stock 












$25, 000 | Deck, engine, stewards depart- 
ment, nonperishable gear, 
linens, grease, navigation 
instruments, ete. 
> :52==:| 
Sold 8, 000 $3,000 | Fuel, subsistence stores, mat- 
| tresses, pillows, slop chest, 
| salvage, ete. 
lransfers with exchange of funds 80) 200 | Subsistence stores, etc 
Transferee, Justice-Lmmigration Service. 
lransfers without exchange of funds 2, 200 Perishables, dry stores, medi- 
fransferee: Department of Health, Educa- 


cines and medica] supplies, 


tion, and Welfare; Public- Health Service; | bonded tobacco, slop chest 


irmed services; veteran hospitals; Federal 
prisons; and Kings Point Academy. 














Total sold and transferred ry | 11,000 | 13,200 | 


For material sold or transferred with exchange of funds. 


3. How many have been commissioned and where? 


As of Mar. 26, 1954: No. 
Newport News, Va-_- -- 
Paseagoula, Miss 
Sparrows Point, Md- 
Quiney, Mass - 
Chester, Pa 
Camden, N. J_-_- 
San Francisco, Calif 











Total commissioned 







4. Breakdown of outfitting costs. 
The average outfitting cost of a Mariner ship is approximately $24,400. This 
covers nonexpendable equipment and materials of the type which are not gen- 
erally disposed of when a ship is deactivated but are removed from the vessel 
and stored in Maritime Administration warehouses for future use in the event the 


ship 
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Ky 
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ship is reactivated. There follows a partial breakdown of the various items in- 
cluded in the average outfitting cost: 


Steward department: 
Adding machine, hand operated - —- _ -- pativeeds eb ae atatatenible $336 
Typewriters, 5_--- at dan ada aa 666 
Bedspreads - - - - ; s . “e ee 679 
Tablecloths; demask 0... .25..5..-.-. ; i. 796 
Blankets, wool, tan Se ee a Se 840 
Blankets, wool, grey thes ‘ ag 422 
Napkins, damask _- : a a aie 293 
Mattresses as pede aawe : 1, 588 
Sheets ho ao re 7 , o23 
PDO ove nnun waomenwdwine ‘ eee 608 
Towels, bath__- senaiaad ane ao x leeeuieoniieea a oa 499 
Towels, face_- —- a aati ee ea 289 
Chairs, steamer - - - - ‘ alg 7 219 
Thermos vacuum jug-----.--- i eae ied 444 
Miscellaneous, such as china, tableware, galley items, duplicating 
mmponines O60 So. 5k. ls ped weed 3 4, O88 


Tr he : ee oe , 090 


Desk department: 
Spring lines, 1 inch diameter, 6 by 24, 90 fathoms long 198 
Manila rope, 4 inch circular, 200 fathoms long 202 
Manila rope, 3% inch circular, 200 fathoms long 302 
Revolvers, holsters, and ammunition_- - 206 
Fans, electric 261 
Lights, cargo, cluster 874 
Binoculars ; 301 
390 
Clocks - - 319 
Loran receivers............-.-. ti Sse , 004 
Flags, code, international - _- - 258 
Miscellaneous, such as handtools, other navigation 
flags, etc 


Total 


Nngine department: 
Drills, electric, heavy duty 
Drills, twist, set of 49 drills 
Diestock and dies, pipe threading, satchel type, 4 siz 
Forges, blacksmith 
Pipe-threading set 
Valve-reseating machines 
Reamers, 33 to a set 
Bolt-threading set consisting of 14 taps, 14 dies, and 1 tap wrench_- 
Wrenches, offset, socket, 34 wrenches per set 
Signal lamps, daylight 
Stabilogages 
Other miscellaneous tools and equipment 


Total. -- 


(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., Wednesday, April 7, 1954, the com- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, April 12, 1954.) 








DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE, 
AND THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


MONDAY, APRIL 19, 1954 


Unirep States SENATE, 
- SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 2:10 p. m., pursuant to call, in room F-37. 
the Capitol, Hon. Styles Bridges (chairman), presiding. 
Present: Senator Bridges. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF THRUSTON B. MORTON, ACTING DEPUTY UNDER 
SECRETARY; EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER; AND 
EDWARD T. WAILES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PERSONNEL 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


AMENDMENTS TO HOUSE BILL REQUESTED 


Chairman Brinczs. The committee will come to order. 

This afternoon we will consider the operations of the State Depart- 
ment and their fund requirements for the fiscal year 1955. 

The House allowed $108,410,000 of the $116,191,960 total esti- 
mates submitted, or a reduction of $7,781,960 below the estimates. 

I understand the Department asks for restoration of $7,387,010 of 
this reduction. 

The record will show at this point the Department’s letter on amend- 
ments requested to the House bill and the comparative summary of 
appropriations covering operations of the Department. 

(The letter and summary table referred to follow:) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 24, 1954. 
Hon. Styies Brivges, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator Brincss: It is requested that your committee give con- 
sideration to certain amendments to H. R. 8067, in title I, Department of State 
Appropriation Act, 1955 

The following is a summary of the estimates submitted to Congress for this 
Department for 1955, the House allowances, the reductions, and the restorations 
which the Department is requesting your committee to make: 
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Restora- 


Estimates | House | Redue- 
Appropriation titles submitted | allowances | _ tions tions 
| | requested 
Salaries and expenses, Department of State ¥ $63, 700, 000 |$62, 500, 000 | $1, 200, 000 $1, 200, 000 
Representation allowances 500, 000 450, 000 | 50, 000 50, 000 
Acquisition of buildings abroad - - -. ; | 2,800,000 | 2; 750, 000 | 50, 000 0 
Emergencies in the Diplomatic and Consular Service .{ 1, 000,000 1, 000, 000 0 0 
Contributions to international crganizations | 28, 321,010 | 28,250,000 | 71,010 71, 010 
Missions te international organizations... 1, 073, 000 1, 050, 000 | 23, 000 23, 000 
International contingencies _.....-| 1,000,000 1, 000, 000 0 0 
International Boundary and Water Commission, | 
United States and Mexico: } | 
Salaries and expenses 480, 000 450, 000 30, 000 0 
Construction... 500, 000 | 300, 000 | 200, 000 
Operation and maintenance 1,050,000 | 1,000, 000 | 50, 000 | 0 
Rio Grande emergency flood protection 50, 000 | 0 50, 000 0 
American sections, international commissions | 248, 000 235, 000 13, 000 13, 000 
International Fisheries Commission 325, 000 295, 000 | 30, 000 30, 000 
International Educational Exchange Activities... 15, 000, 000 9, 000,000 | 6,000, 000 6, 000, 000 
International Claims Commission d ¢ J 144, 950 | 130, 000 14, 950 0 
Total : ul 116, 191, 960 |108, 410, 000 | 7, 781, 960 | 7, 387, 010 


Restoration is not requested for the reductions made by the House in the esti- 
mates for the acquisition of buildings abroad, the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico, and the International Claims 
Commission 

The reduction for acquisition of buildings abroad is nominal in relation to the 
total estimate and would have no significant effect on the total program. 

The reduction in the construction item for the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico, will necessitate deferral of a cor- 
responding part of the project for investigation, drilling, testing, and explorations 
relative to the site for upper dam. The estimate as submitted provided for com- 
pleting the project in 1955. The reduction in salaries and expenses and operation 
and maintenance for this Commission will require a cutback of nine in the staff 
of headquarters at El Paso and reduce funds for operation and maintenance. An 
effort will be made to absorb these reductions. The reduction in the Rio Grande 
emergency flood protection will leave available for emergeney only the funds on 
hand. 

The estimate for the International Claims Commission was based on completion 
of the work of the Commission by December 31, 1954. The $130,000 approved 
by the House for 1955 will not be adequate to complete the work of the Com- 
mission. The entire question of continuing or reconstituting the Commission for 
a period which will permit orderly completion of the Yugoslav work and the adjudi- 
cation of other emerging country claims must be considered with a view to sub- 
mission of a supplemental estimate. Therefore, restoration of the reduction of 
$14,950 is not being requested at this time. 

With reference to the items for which restoration is being requested, the De- 
partment places highest priority on the restoration of $1,200,000 for salaries and 
expenses, which includes the Foreign Service training program and the publication 
of the foreign relations volumes, and restoration of $6 million for the international 
educational exchange program. These programs are of major importance to the 
conduct of our foreign relations. 

There is enclosed a statement setting forth each of the amendments desired, by 
page and line of the bill as reported to the House, and justifications in support of 
each. If you or the members of your committee desire any additional informa- 
tion, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Turuston B. Morton, 
Acting Deputy Under Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
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Comparative summary of permanent positions and appropriations, fiscal years 1953 
and 1954, and estimates and House allowances for fiscal year 1955 


1954 appropriations 


1953 adjusted 1955 estimates 


adjusted 
Appropriation mm ae aman LS 
| Posi- Posi- Posi- | 
tions Amount Hons Amount tone Amount 
Salaries and expenses, State: | 
Domestic 4,438 |$25, 850, 724 3, 519 | $21, 888, 279 























Foreign Service 7, 900 , 904, 142 Oy 563 41,811, 72 
(Americans (3, 828 (3, 009) 
(Locals) (4, 072 (3, 554) 
Total, salaries and expenses, | i 
State 12, 338 | 73,844,866 | 10,060 | ' 65,945,000 | 10, 082 63, 700, 000 
Representation allowances 629, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
Emergencies in the diplomatic and con- | 
sular service 1, 100, 000 1, 000, 000 | 1,000, 000 
Contributions to international organiza- } 
tions 29, 933, 422 29, 467, 677 28, 321, 010 
Missions to international organizations. __| 194 1, 321,112 165 1, 099, 000 139 1, 073, 000 

(Domestic) | (158 | (135) (117) 

(Americans) 32 26) | (18) 

(Locals) | (4)|-. 4) (4)} ‘ 
International contingencies . | / 1, 523, 244 |..... 2 1, 006, 000 } 1,000, 000 
American sections, international com- | | | | | 

missions Bien 31 | 258, 921 31 247, 889 31 | 248, 000 
International fisheries ot | 246, 906 |_. 3295, 110 |... — 325, 000 
International educational exchange ac- | | 

tivities iat | 206 | 15,798, 215 194 14, 965, 000 | 191 15, 000, 000 
International Claims Commission. . - . 26 | 161, 419 39 | 220, 000 | 39 | 144, 950 
Acquisition of buildings abroad 49 8, 707, 000 59 3, 992, 000 | 59 2, 800, 000 

(Domestic) en shine | (11)}.. ‘ (17) i (17)}.... a 

(Americans) . me ( faa | (4) SOP akiennacend 

(Locals) i: (38) a (38) a ga 
International Boundary and Water Com- | | 

mission, United States and Mexico: | | | | | 

Salaries and expenses. . ‘ | 129 | 610, 518 | 91 500, 000 86 | 480, 000 

Construction s | 209 | 12, 887, 287 57 6, 600, 000 | 21 500, 000 

Operation and maintenance | 298 | 1,052, 195 | 280 900, 000 269 1, 050, 000 

Rio Grande emergency flood protec- | | | 

ae inal i hii a Rl ee 50, 000 siinibiedieit natin } 50, 000 
Payment of claims, United States and | 
Panama......-- “ee | 53, 800 “os an 
Total entatiditinn 13, 480 |148, 177,905 | 11,076 |4126, 737,676 | 10,917 | 116, 191, 960 
(Domestic). ..... (5, 506) (4, 465)).. (4, 290) 
(Americans) .--| (3, 860) (2, 982))..... (3, 031) . 
(Locals) - - . keekd (4, 114)|...- (3, 629) |_..-.-. (3, 596 


1 Excludes $900,000 supplemental estimate pending in H. Doc. 351. 

4 Includes $6,000 from American sections, international commissions to provide for certain travel in con- 
nection with the Fisheries Commission under international contingencies. 

§ Consists of comparative transfer from other appropriations as follows: 


American sections, international commissions . : $290, 000 
Contributions to international organizations . 4,110 
Missions to international organizations. . 3 . 1, 000 

Total ‘ Pik. site 295, 110 


4 Appropriations have been adjusted to include the following: 

Annual act (exclusive of $430,000 payment to Panama which was appropriated to 
Treasury) 

Supplemental act (International Claims Commission) 








Total appropriation 91, 978, 676 
Transfers to ‘‘Salaries and expenses” from 1953 balances pursuant to provision in 1954 
Appropriation Act , 15, 600, 000 
Comparative transfer from “International information and educational activities’’: 
To “Salaries and expenses”’ for policy guidance Dhol pebbodda AA Dilwale 345, 000 
To International Educational Exchange activities. - 4 ' . 14,965,000 
Comparative transfers from “Government in occupied areas” to “‘ Acquisition of build- 
ings abroad”’ - . ‘ ion . 3, 992, 000 
Comparative transfer to Public Health Service for Gorgas Memorial Laboratory (con- 
tributions to international organizations). ....... \ ied Abettlackutohdsdddecsda — 143, 000 
PEPE POI Teth NRE kat hdd oda kb bd es ee dnlic etbddigecticoeicaussé Mj E87, G78 


The adjusted sum of $126,737,676 exceeds the sum of $122,543,676 carried in the House report (p. 25) by 
$4,194,000, which is comprised of the comparative transfers in of $345,000 from ‘‘International information 
and educational activities to salaries and expenses’’ and of $3,992,000 from ‘‘Government in oceupied areas” 
to acquisition of buildings abroad offset by the comparative transfer out of $143,000 from “‘Contributions to 
international organizations”’ to “‘Public Health Service.” 


45431—54—-pt. 1-45 
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Comparative summary of permanent positions and appropriations, fiscal years 1958 
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and 1954, and estimates and House allowances for fiscal year 1956— Continued 


Appropriation 


Salaries and expenses, State: 
Domestic 
Foreign Service - . - 
(Americans) 
(Locals) 


Total, salaries and ex- | 
penses, State | 


Representation allowances 
Emergencies in the diplomatic 
and consular service 

Contributions to international 
organizations 

Missions to international or- 
ganizations 

(Domestic) 
(Americans) 
(Locals) i 

International contingencies 

American sections, international 
commissions 

International fisheries 

International educational ex- 
change activities 

International Claims Commis- 
sion 

Acquisition of buildings abroad 

(Domestic) 
(Americans) 
(Locals) 

International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico 

Salaries and expenses 

Construction 

Operation and maintenance. 

Rio Grande emergency flood 
protection 

Payment of claims, 
States and Panama. . 


Unitéd 


Total... 
(Domestic) 
(Americans) 
(Locals) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


House allowance 


Posi- | «mount 


tions 


| 
3, 488 |$21, 497, 334 | 
6, 508 41, 002, 666 | 


| (2,949) | 


(3, 554) |. | 
} 
9, 991 | 


250, 


, 050, 


000 


235,000 | 
295, 000 


000 


000 
O00 


688 | 108, 410, 000 
, 121) 
2, 971) 
3, 596) |. 


Comparison of House bill with— 


1954 appropriations 


Posi- 


tions | Amount 


—33 |—$1, 477, 713 
—36 | —1, 967, 287 
(—3) 

(—33) 


—69 | —3, 445, 000 | 


—50, 000 | 


—1, 217, 677 


—27| —49,000 | 
a 
(—8) 

(—) 


—6, 000 | 


-~12, 889 | 


—110 |.-. 


— 5, 965, 000 


—90, 000 | 
—1, 242,000 


~14 —50, 000 
—136 | —6, 300,000 
-—li +-100, 000 


—388 |—18, 327, 676 
(—344) 
(—11) 

(—33)| 


JUSTIFICATION 


1955 estimates 


Posi- | 


tions Amount 


-|— — 


| —$390, 045 
—809, 055 


| 
——t 


— 1, 200, 000 


—71,010 
— 23, 000 








— 50, 000 


—9 | 30,000 | 
—200, 000 | 
—50, 000 | 


—229 |—7, 781, 960 


employ- 
ment, 

Jan. 31, 
1954 


3, 425 
6, 441 
(2, 905) 
(3, 536) 


10, 724 

(4, 223) 
(2, 926) 
(3, 575) 


Chairman BripGes. As we proceed we will make the justification 


part of the record. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Your statement, Mr. Morton, may be made part of the record. 
You may proceed to discuss your statement. 
Mr. Morton. Mr. Chairman, I would like the statement to be 
made a part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 


The Secretary of State has designated me to act as Deputy Under Secretary of 


State and to take on the functions formerly carried by Mr. Lourie. 


I am ass 


uming 


these, for the time being, in addition to my regular duties as Assistant Secretary 


for Congressional Relations. 


So, I am here in a dual capacity. 
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I am glad to have this opportunity to meet with you and participate in the 
discussions of our budget problems. We will make every effort to provide you all 
information and material you need in considering our fiscal requirements. Mr. 
Wilber, as you well know, has a thorough understanding of our budget and ad- 
ministrative problems and will give you every assistance possible, as he has been 
doing for a number of years past. I will be available to appear here whenever 
you wish, as well as to discuss with each of you personally any matter you may 
want to bring up. 7 

With your approval, we would like to report to you on our 1953-54 activities 
and present our 1955 budget recommendations. A year ago when the new ad- 
ministration assumed its responsibilities, it was apparent to us in the State Depart- 
ment that many economies could and should be effected. It was also apparent 
that certain organizational changes should be made. 

In keeping with the President’s letter of January 3 and the economy directives 
issued by the Bureau of the Budget, we promptly brought about some sizable 
savings. ‘Two of the largest operating expenditures were for travel and communi- 
cations, especially telegrams. Orders were issued for the control of expenditures 
in this area. Telegraph traffic came down 25 percent and travel declined sharply. 
The total savings for the January-June 1953 period amounted to $616,993, chiefly 
on items such as personal services, travel, communications, supplies, and materials. 

On August 1, 1953, Reorganization Plans Nos. 7 and 8 became effective, and 
about the same time the State Department’s budget for the fiscal year 1954 was 
approved and put into effect. 

As you know, Reorganization Plan No. 7 removed the Technical Cooperation 
Administration (commonly called point 4) from the State Department and put 
it under the supervision of MSA, which was then renamed Foreign Operations 
Administration. Under Reorganization Plan No. 8 the foreign information 
programs were consolidated, removed from the State Department, and put under 
United States Information Agency, reporting directly to the National Security 
Council. Those programs relieved the Secretary of State of those operational 
units and placed upon the Department the responsibility for giving policy guidance 
in foreign affairs to both FOA and USIA. 

While we were still in the early stages of developing these reorganization plans, 
we tackled the budget for fiscal year 1954. The estimates of the previous adminis- 
tration for the Department totaled $146.5 million. The State Department’s 
revised budget was $125.9 million, a reduction of $20.6 million. This amount 
was further reduced by $18.6 million through congressional action. The appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1954 was $26 million below the appropriation for 
1953 and $39.2 million below the estimate of 1954 by the previous administration. 

To conform with these figures it was necessary to make drastic reductions in 
force. Here are the overall figures: 

On January 31, 1953, the Department employed a total of 42,734 persons. 
Of this total 16,750 were engaged in functions which were later transferred to 
the Foreign Operations Administration and United States Information Agency. 
The remaining 25,984 assigned to regular State Department functions were 
reduced to 20,508 by October 31, 1953. By December 31, 1953, there were less 
than 20,000 people in the State Department. This reduction of 5,476 employees 
was accomplished by a reduction in force program and by not filling jobs which 
became vacant. This reduction of over 21 percent in the staff of the Department 
and the Foreign Service required prompt and drastic action and worked many 
hardships. 

It was necessary to close 20 consular establishments, although the Department 
placed a high priority upon keeping consulates open where the demand for visa 
and other consular services and the availability of funds justified their retention. 

A number of changes were made in the internal organization of the Department 
designed to improve operations and to obtain maximum performance with the 
Yeduced staff. I will outline a few 

We abolished the position of ambassador at large. We clarified responsibility 
for policy coordination by making the director of the Secretary’s policy planning 
staff also the representative of the Secretary on the NSC Planning Board and by 
establishing in the office of the Under Secretary a coordinator for the participation 
of the Department in the Operations Coordinating Board. The executive secre- 
tariat was reorganized, eliminating certain nonessential functions and personnel. 
The press relations functions formerly located in the Secretary’s office have been 
placed under the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs and organized for close 
coordination with related information and public-service functions. The old 
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Office for Public Affairs was abolished and its constituent divisions were reorgan- 
ized as smaller staffs under the direct supervision of the Assistant Secretary. 
The Publications Division, mainly a service and production unit, was transferred 
to the administrative area. In addition, an accelerated program of publishing 
the foreign relations volumes is under way, with emphasis upon publication of 
documents relating to the wartime conferences. 

I know that the members of this committee are intensely interested in the 
Department’s foreign building operations. Some major personnel changes have 
been made, and a competent consultant—a man with broad experience in the 
construction and management of private properties— has been studying the for- 
eign buildings operations. He will be prepared to testify on the subject and give 
the committee this up-to-day observations and recommendations. 

You will hear from Mr. Wailes and other officers concerning the specific econ- 
omies and improvements in operations we have made so far, but I should like to 
mention briefly a few of the outstanding examples. Of course, the greatest econ- 
omy of all has been the reduction in staff of over 5,000 persons and the consequent 
savings in salaries, allowances, travel, transportation, and communications which 
resulted. 

I think I can give you a better picture of our total economy effort by pointing 
out some of the smaller items which illustrate how we have gone about the job. 
I have already spoken about the reduction in telegraph traffic and costs. Other 
improvements in the communications systems have been equally rewarding. By 
rearranging our diplomatic courier system, changing certain routes, relocating one 
of the regional offices and reducing the frequency of certain courier trips, we expect 
to reduce courier costs to about $200,000 below the cost of last fiscal year. In 
addition, we hope to save between $50,000 and $75,000 this fiscal year by new 
regulations governing the types and weights of material transmitted by diplomatic 
air pouch. The total of these two economies fortunately come to about the same 
amount as the unanticipated and unbudgeted expense of postage payments which 
the Department will have to pay under Public Law 286 which was enacted during 
the last session of Congress and new post-office regulations. 

The Department has rigorously reexamined its requirements for official auto- 
mobiles, resulting in a reduction of the total number of passenger-carrying vehicles 
and trucks in use by the Department at home and abroad by over 25 percent in 
the period from May to December. This reduction will result directly in the 
elimination of 131 positions, principally drivers and maintenance personnel. 

We have found that the whole field of the travel of our Foreign Service personnel 
in connection with their assignments and transfers abroad and their return to the 
United States for home leave as well as the travel of their families and the trans- 
portation of their household goods is a very fertile area for economy and for 
operational improvement. 

The problem of shuffling our total staff around over the world to meet the 
specialized requirements of all of our posts for the right kind of experts, giving 
each employee a reasonably equitable distribution of hardship post assignments, 
allowing each employee to take home leave as near to the statutory requirement 
as possible, and keeping each man’s family and household goods within a few 
thousand miles of him most of the time presents one of the most complex prob- 
lems I have ever encountered. In carrying on these operations there are con- 
stant dangers of waste through standby time in the assignment of personnel 
and in the operation of travel, shipment, and storage procedures. We have 
found some mistakes being made in this area and we have found the solution 
to some of them. Our efforts are continuing. We can list the following accom- 
plishments already made: 

1. The fixing of specific time limits within which employees must depart after 
receiving orders transferring them from one post to another. 

2. The use of cabin rather than first-class accommodations on American ships 
for certain junior grades of employees traveling overseas. 

3. Authorization of travel by privately owned conveyance in the United States 
and abroad where advantageous to the Government. 

4. Authorization of payment for the storage of household goods of employees 
in the United States instead of shipment abroad where Government-furnished 
quarters are provided and where this arrangement is financially advantageous 
to the Government. 

5. Elimination of payment of salary differential during certain periods when 
emplovees are not actually at their posts assignment. 

6. Controls to prevent the payment of salary for home leave immediately 
prior to resignations. 
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7. Reductions in the weight and volume of household goods of Foreign Service 
officers which may be shipped abroad at Government expense and reductions in 
the time limits within which shipment of household goods and the travel of depend- 
ents must take place. 

We have also undertaken a reexamination of the related field of hardship, cost of 
living, and other allowances for Foreign Service employees. We have made 
significant revisions and hope to make other changes in our regulations which 
will save money. But I should like to make one thing clear; we have not found 
sheer extravagances and we have not found Foreign Service personnel living in 
luxury at the expense of the taxpayer. 

Our reductions in staff have made possible the release of about 88,000 feet of 
office building space in Washington and the consequent contraction of our opera- 
tions into fewer buildings, with accompanying improvement in efficiency. Plans 
are being made to release additional space. It should also be pointed out that 
considerable economies could be made in the operations of the Department when 
the time comes that we can be provided with one building to accommodate the 
total Washington staff. 

The Secretary of State on August 14, 1953, and again on November 27, 1953, 
wrote all chiefs of mission, stating that economy and efficiency were never more 
important to the success of our operation and requesting a resolute and continuing 
effort to utilize frugally every dollar which we receive. In both letters he referred 
to directives from the President and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
The responses to those letters were most encouraging, and while the accomplish- 
ment resulting from these instructions cannot be recounted in detail, those of our 
relatively small, but important, Embassy in Cuidad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, 
demonstrate these results at their best: 

1. The total staff was reduced from 39 to 29, with a larger than proportionate 
reduction in American personnel and an estimated total saving in personnel ex- 
penses of $60,000 per year. This reduction was accomplished by careful analysis 
and regrouping of professional assignments and by adjustments in service opera- 
tions. 

2. Non-personal-services economies of an estimated $40,000 were made, bring- 
ing the total economies in this relatively small mission to an estimated $100,000. 

3. These economies were achieved in spite of 20 percent increase in political 
and economic functions and a constant level of consular activities. 

4. Rental space was given up and all staff concentrated in the chancery. This 
was made possible by the staff reductions and by special measures to utilize all 
possible space in the chancery building. Improved operations, especially better 
supervision and security, resulted from the consolidation in one building. 

5. Automotive vehicles were reduced from 6 to 4. 

6. Telephone expenses were reduced by the curtailment of instruments and ex- 
tensions. 

7. Costs of repairs and maintenance were reduced by using local alien service 
personnel instead of specialist craftsmen or contractors. 

Two contract gardeners were dispensed with by purchasing a larger power 
lawn mower. 

9. Other economy measures included reductions in cable traffic, reductions in 
purchases of local newspapers and better control of official cars. 

I hope this review has conveyed some idea of the manner in which we have gone 
about the job of improving our operations and reducing the cost of conducting 
our foreign relations and the sense of urgency we have felt in this undertaking. 
Much remains to be done, and I can assure you that the enthusiasm of the oe 
tary and of his principal officers constitutes good assurance that we will keep at it. 

This summary statement has left aside many matters of importance whie h will 
be reported to you by other officers of the Department. All of us are here to give 
you the information you need, and please let me emphasize that I feel a special 
obli gation for making sure that this committee get all the information it needs 
to perform its duties. 

Mr. Wailes will cover a number of administrative accomplishments of the 
Department, and Mr. Wilber will be with you throughout the hearing as budget 
officer to assist the other principal officers in their presentations and to deal with 
technical questions on the various estimates. 

In closing let me say that we prepared our estimates for fiscal year 1955, pro- 
jecting economies which we have so far effected and looking toward others we 
have in mind, following the President’s directive for economy. With the Bureau 
of the Budget we worked out a tight and realistic budget, one which we feel 
represents our practical requirements—moneys that we need to enable the State 
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Department to carry out its obligations and responsibilities in terms of our national 
objectives. 

The House action on our estimates, therefore, has reduced our funds below what 
we feel to be minimum requirements. In my letter of March 24, I am asking 
you to restore most of the House cuts, placing highest priority on restoring the 
increase which was carried in the budget for expansion of the training program. 
Restoration of the reductions for publication of the foreign-relations volumes 
and for the international educational exchange activities are also of high priority. 
The importance of these programs will be presented to you in detail during these 
hearings and I urge your sympathetic consideration. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Morton. At the outset, sir, I would like to say that the 
Secretary is most appreciative of the cooperation of the chairman on 
excusing him from appearing at this time. I think the chairman has 
knowledge of the Secretary’s schedule. He leaves again tomorrow 
evening for Europe, Paris first and then Geneva. 

The program as we have it established, sir, will bring General 
Smith, the Acting Secretary, on Monday next at 3:30 in the afternoon 
if we get through, to conclude the presentation and answer questions 
that members of the committee may have, and to highlight those 
areas which he thinks most important in relation to the House action 
on the bill. 

I think, sir, that it would be perhaps easier to pinpoint this if we 
refer to this book of charts which we have prepared here. They are 
very simple. There are only eight of them. 

Chairman BripeGes. You are on page 1 now? 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Morton. Yes, sir. You will see that that gives you a picture 
of January 31, 1953, 42,734 persons; June 30, 1953, 38,990 persons. 
Now, those two at the top, the TCA and the ITA, were removed 
through Reorganization Plans 7 and 8 adopted in the Ist session of 
the 83d Congress. Those operating functions were removed from 
the Department of State. So we had on October 31, 1953, 20,508 
employees. That compares with 25,984 doing similar work on Janu- 
ary 31,1953. The balance were transferred out by the aforementioned 
reorganization plans. 

The next chart, on page 2, shows personnel reductions from all 
appropriation categories; from the direct State Department; from the 
reimbursables; from the allocations; and it is a comparison between 
January 31, 1953, and October 31, 1953, with the same numbers in- 
volved, 25,984 down to 20,508, but it shows the reduction by cate- 
gories of compensation and appropriations. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The third chart treats salaries and expenses in dollars, and deals 
with the same problem, but, instead of bodies, we are dealing here in 
terms of dollars. Appropriated for 1953 was $75,962,750 for salaries 
and expenses. In 1953 there was some $600,000 less actually spent 
for these items. Appropriated in 1954, the current fiscal year 1954, 
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was $65,600,000. That is the monetary reduction that phases in 
with the personnel reductions which I have previously mentioned. 

Chart No. 4 goes into where these dollar savings were made in 
greater detail. We have broken down by foreign and domestic the 
savings in the 1953 appropriation, which was February 1—June 30, 
and which amounted to $616,000 and the reduction in the 1954 appro- 
priation below the 1953 appropriation, which was $3,300,000-some 
odd, in the domestic and $7 million in the Foreign Service, the for- 
eign field. 

You will see that some items came up, Senator, and I think that 
they should be explained. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


For instance, on ‘‘Printing and reproduction,” we did not save any 
money. We spent a little more money. One reason for that is that 
the cost of printing that we have done outside went up, and another 
is that we are doing a big passport business, and that gets into this 
field. There were more people traveling last summer, and this coming 
summer will exceed last summer—which I think we all agree is a good 
thing, but it puts an additional burden on the Department. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


“Other contractual services” went up between February | and June 
30 of 1953 by a rather substantial amount over the estimates. 

One reason was that in Moscow we had to make a quick move. 
We were asked to move out of our building. We lost our quarters 
and had to spend a substantial amount of money to get a new place 
in commission in a hurry. 

Chairman Brineces. For instance, the item ‘Taxes and assess- 
ments.’’ Where do we pay taxes? 

Mr. Wiper. That is the amount deducted in lieu of retirement, 
under the Whitten rider where they pay social-security tax based on 
the payroll, Mr. Chairman. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Morton. The next chart, the fifth chart that we have, deals 
with communications costs. We have been making an aggressive 
effort to cut the costs of communications. If a cable is too long, it 
has two disadvantages. The first one is that it costs too much 
money and the second is that nobody reads it. So we made a con- 
scientious effort to shorten messages and save money on our telegraph 
expense. We have done the same thing in the courier field, and it is 
working out pretty well. In the use of telegr aph and cables, however, 
we are probably not going to do as well this year as we had hoped to, 
and the reason is that the Secretary has been away so much on 
conferences. When he sets up shop in Berlin, as he did, or as he will in 
Geneva, our cable costs mount terrifically. It is up to us to keep him 
informed on what is going on elsewhere and, through us, he keeps the 
President informed on what is going on at the Conference in rather 
substantial detail. 
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COURIER SERVICE 


Chairman Brivcus. Please explain two things: Why you use 
courier service and what you mean by an unaccompanied pouch. 

Mr. Wiizer. An unaccompanied pouch, Mr. Chairman, covers all 
unclassified data that does not require personal accompaniment to 
the field. The courier service is to provide for a very rapid transmis- 
sion of bulky classified documents and cryptographic supplies and 
equipment. That is the essential difference. 

Chairman Bripces. I understand that you are planning to reduce 
the cost in 1954 of the unaccompanied pouch by approximately 
$50,000 to $75,000. How will such a reduction be accomplishe dl? 

Mr. Morron. By changing the rules on what goes in the pouch. 

Chairman Bripces. It is a question of what goes in and what is 
kept out? 

Mr. Morton. Yes; by weight and size determination. There is 
no use in sending a grand piano by pouch. That is an oversimplifica- 
tion, but, if we get a definition of what can go in the pouch sufficiently 
restricted, it can cut the costs. 

Chairman Bripaes. When a courier travels, carrying material that 
cannot be sent in any other manner, is he a specially selected person, 
and does this communication, or whatever he carries, ever leave his 
person? Will you explain that, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Wixiser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The couriers of all 
countries have special privileges, whereby they are allowed to stay 
with their pouch at all times during transport. As a matter of fact, 
when they reach their destination, before going to some hotel or other 
place for rest, they have to deposit the pouch at the Embassy or 
consulate. It is true that we have a worldwide net of couriers who 
are on the road all the time over established routes. Their presence 
and the necessity for special precautions are well understood at each 
point. 

Chairman Bripaes. Very well. Go ahead, Mr. Morton. 


STAFFING AT SELECTED POSTS 


Mr. Morton. The next chart deals with staffing at selected posts. 
We have picked various posts at random from the different areas. 
We start out with the American Republic area and we have taken 
Rio de Janeiro and Mexico City as examples. 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


You notice at Rio de Janeiro on January 31, 1953, there were 143 
direct State Department employees, 31 reimbursable, or a total 
for State of 174. 

On December 31, 1953, there were a total at Rio of 144 which is a 
sizable reduction. 

There are many American nationals and people on our payroll, 
locals, as well as American nationals, in Rio, working for other agencies 
of the Government. On January 31, 1953, this number totaled 638. 
That included the United States Information Agency, Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, service attachés, and others which include 
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Justice, Inter-American Geodetic Survey and a substantial military 
training mission. We think of the establishment at Rio as being a 
large establishment. It is important to remember that out of some 
700 who are there today on the United States payroll, only 118 are 
direct State Department employees and 26 more are reimbursable 
employees. 

MEXICO CITY 


In Mexico City we do not have the extensive training mission, so 
the pattern is not quite as one-sided. However, there are three more 
in the Information Agency, Foreign Operations Administration, 
service attachés and others, than the total employees of the Depart- 
ment of State. The reduction there in the Department of State has 
been from 214 to 164. 

I will not go into the detail, but we have shown for Europe the 
staffing pattern at London, at Paris, and at Rome. 


LONDON 


In London, which is one of our largest Embassies, there were 310 
direct State employees and 159 reimbursable on January 31, 1953. 
By December 31, 1953, this number had been reducea to 229 and 
148 respectively, while other agencies in London had been reduced 
from 820 to 744 employees. 
PARIS 


In Paris the number for other agencies is sizable. It was 2,574. It 
is now down to 1,843. The reason for the large number is that the 
United States Mission to NATO is carried at Paris. 

We have given some examples from the Near East area, New Delhi, 
Ankara, and Athens, which show comparable reductions between 
January 31, 1953, and December 31, 1953. 


TOKYO AND MANILA 


The same prevails in the Far East, and we have given as examples 
there Tokyo and Manila. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that these can be reproduced in a way 
that they can be printed in the record. 

Chairman Brinces. You may reproduce them. Will you also 
place in the record at this point a statement of the total United States 
Government employment in foreign countries by agency as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1953? Thank you. 

(The charts and statement referred to follow:) 
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TRAINING PROGRAM 


Chairman Bripces. In studying your requests, Mr. Morton, one 
increase struck me as substantial. You are asking an increase 


for language training, which amounts to $785,000. What is your 
explanation? 


Mr. Morton. Well, we are going to cover that, and I know General 
Smith wants to speak to that point, but I can say in general that we 
just do not have an adequate training program and we went to bat 
with the Bureau of the Budget to try to get money for that. 

Chairman Bripces. Who receives the training? 

Mr. Morton. Our own people. 

Chairman Brinces. What is a typical illustration of that? 

Mr. Morton. For instance, take a Foreign Service officer who has 
been in the Service perhaps a good many years, but we want to broaden 
his language knowledge. Now, I can give you an example of language 
training for 1954 and 1955. We had 10 persons in 1954 and 12 in 
1955 in Arabic. In Russian, 7 to 12; Persian and Turkish, 2 to 6; 
Serbian, Croatian, 1 and 3; German, Japanese, Chinese, the total 
language training for 1954, 34. In 1955, we want 66, and at the War 
College we carry 14 people under our training program. 

Perhaps Mr. Wailes, who has had a good many years of experience 
in the Foreign Service, would comment on that point. 

Mr. Wares. I would like to add one more thing, Mr. Chairman, 
and that is that this language training goes further than just the 
language. It is area training, which takes in a thorough knowledge 
of the people. We try to test out an officer for 5 or 6 years in the 
area to make sure that he is going to make good, and, if he does, we 
want to set him up as an expert in that area. I have a more detailed 
statement here in justification of the training program which I would 
like to submit for the record. 

(The material referred to above follows:) 


Our present program in the field of language and area specialization is entirely 
inadequate. The limited training which has been possible within available funds 
has resulted in a most serious deficiency in replacements and reserves. Expansion 
is essential for the following reasons: 

1. We must train enough officers to replace separations from the present 
inadequate number of those possessing specialized training. There are only 141 
officers in the entire Foreign Service who have specialized training in the languages 
and areas of the Iron Curtain countries or areas of the Near East and the Far 
East, which are critical because of the danger of Communist takeover. Within 
funds available for the current year, it is possible to train only 34 more specialists 
in but 10 of these language areas. This number will certainly not provide ade- 
quate replacements. 

2. A reserve staff must be provided for additional and emergency assignments. 
The Department’s training program has not been adequate to provide specialized 
training for countries of the Near East and Far East at a level at which the growing 
importance of those countries in international affairs now requires. 

3. Funds must be available to permit appointment of new officers who have 
passed the examinations and for their orientation periods to provide a source of 
replacement for officers retiring or otherwise separating from the higher classes of 
the service. Many class 6 Foreign Service officers have passed the examination 
but cannot be employed because of lack of funds. Failure to maintain a regular- 
ized transition from prospective employees to employees will soon dry up the 
source of recruitment. The continuity of staff competence requires a balanced 
rate of employee accession within each age group. 

The estimate for 1955 for the training program is $1,500,663, an increase of 
$785,824 over current year funds. Of this increase $150,303 is for domestic 
expenses and will provide 15 additional permanent positions for the Foreign 
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Service Institute with fund increases of $89,295 for personal services, $9,000 for 
travel, $42,008 for contractual services for language instructors at the Foreign 
Service Institute and $10,000 for training equipment. The increase of $635,521 
for Foreign Service expenses will provide 60 additional positions with fund in- 
creases of $366,532 for personal services, $136,125 for travel, $2,494 for medical 
expenses and $130,370 for training expenses. 

The 60 additional positions in the Foreign Service are computed as follows: 


New Foreign Service officers of class 6 to be brought into the Service 

Number of these officers being brought in to offset number of officers sepa- 
rating from the Service through retirement or otherwise (same as for 
current year) 


Increase in total number of officers 


Number of these officers to be assigned to the field to release other officers 
for full-time training 

Number of these officers to be assigned to the field to pe rmit 80 officers (4 
classes of 20 each) to remain in Washington for language or other specialized 
training at the Foreign Service Institute for 3 months each as they are 
brought here on change in assignments, home leave, etc. (based on 80 
officers, each for a quarter of a year 20 man-years) 

Field school directors 

One out of the 3 months of orientation for each of the 122 new Foreign 
Service officers of class 6 to be brought into the Service (42 of 122) or 10 
man-years of training, and this compares with 6 man- years during the 
current year for training 72 new officers for 1 month each (42 of 72) in- 
crease natkeceah daca ata 

The other 2 months of orientation are charged to post ‘of assignment as 
assignments are usually determined by the end of the first month. 

Medical and emergency service for additional officers and trainees 


I Ti ieee a raat ate elite os de nit ree 60 


The 30 additional full-time trainees would be primarily for language and area 
training. The following tabulation sets forth the current year program for full- 
time trainees and the proposed program for 1955: 


Increase 
(+) or 

| decrease 

(-) 


Language training 





Arabic 

Russian 

Persian and Turkish 
Serb and Croatian 
German 
Japanese... - 
Chinese_......-. 
Hindustani. 

Urdu (India) - 
Tamil (Indi 4). 

T hai. mee 


wWowrernmorl 


Indonesian no dinsenetebehdhodssbudbiaaaaesebances 
PN jiihenddcniinhcnindhinnidtnestiiwitinwen atin’ 
Total language oueue-. 
REE. 5 adndicsiusouce 
War Colleges: 
National 
Canadian defense 
Imperial defense, London 








Mr. Morton. There is one conclusion, Mr. Chairman, which I 
think it might be well for the record to show. That i is, to show what 
has happened in one small post. It is easier to visualize it in the terms 
of a small post. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


You may be acquainted with Ambassador Pfeiffer who, I think, 
was a Member of Congress some years ago and who is at the Domini- 
can Republic. 

The staff there has been reduced from 39 to 29, an estimated total 
savings in personnel expenses of $60,000 per year. The reduction 
was accomplished by careful analysis and a regrouping of assignments 
and adjustments in service operations. Nonpersonal service econo- 
mies were estimated at about $40,000, which gives us a total of 
$100,000 saving in this post. 

These economies were achieved in spite of a 20 percent increase in 
political and economic functions, and a constant level of consular 
activities. 

Rental space was given up and everything concentrated in the 
chancery, which helped. Automobiles were reduced from 6 to 4. 
Telephone expense was reduced through the curtailment of instru- 
ments. 

Cost of repairs and maintenance, local alien service was reduced. 

This is a rather homey illustration, but it makes the point. Two 
contract gardeners were dispensed with by buying a power lawn- 
mower. Those are the little things that were done. 

In a larger post it takes more time to accomplish the same purpose, 
but it can and is being done, and I think on the whole the reductions 
in personnel both here and overseas have been carried out in a very 
aggressive manner during the past year. 

I would like to make one further observation, Mr. Chairman. I 
am here acting as Deputy Under Secretary in addition to my other 
duties with the Department. I have been so acting since Mr. Lourie 
resigned. I only express the personal hope that we will soon get 
someone to fill his job. These two hats are getting heavy, sir, and I 
will have to call on Mr. Wailes and Mr. Wilber quite often, because I 
have only been in the administrative work for 6 weeks. 

Chairman Bripces. We will notify you and Mr. Wailes of the time. 
Presently we have so many hearings it is difficult to get a time when a 
reasonable attendance of the subcommittee can be assured. 

What I want is a complete record before any action is taken. We 
should make it possible for all members to have the opportunity to 
study and discuss the record. 


For instance, tomorrow the supplemental appropriation bill will be 
marked up. 


Nevertheless, we will give you all the time necessary. Thank you 
very much. 
Mr. Wilber, do you want to cover the general fiscal situation? 










SUMMARY 


Mr. Wixser. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I thought it would be well to 
set out our 1955 requests in terms of what we have had in 1953 and 
1954. 

First, I would like to point out that there are 2 new appropria- 
tions this year, and | have prepared a little statement which I would 
like to include in the record, if I may, which outlines the transfers 
from other appropriations which accomplish the establishment of 
the 2 new ones. They are for the International Fisheries Com- 
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mission and, of course, the International Education Exchange activ- 
ities, which was brought about through Reorganization Plan 8. It is 
the comparison of the 1955 estimates structure with prior years. 

I think it is well to point out that exclusive of Government-occupied 
areas which, of course, is covered in another bill, the Department 
had total appropriations of $148.2 million in 1953; $126.7 million in 
1954; and we are requesting $116.1 million in 1955. 

In other words, there is a reduction from 1953 to our current request 
of some 22 percent, and from 1954 to 1955 there is a 9 percent further 
reduction. 

PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Now, as far as positions go, we have a continuous record of reducing 
the number of jobs available to us. By going back to 1951—which 
is a bit of ancient history—we had 16,858 authorized jobs, in 1951. 

That was reduced to 14,487 in 1952; 13,480 in 1953; and during the 
current year we have 11,076. For 1955 we are asking for only 10,970. 

Now, I have a complete statement, Mr. Chairman, summarizing 
all of the changes between 1954 and 1955. 

Chairman Bripaeus, I would like to make that full statement a 
part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


JENERAL STATEMENT OF THE Deputy ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in 
the record an outline and explanation of the changes in appropriation structure 
embodied in our 1955 estimates as compared with 1954. 

The significant changes are the constructive transfers from existing appropria- 
tion titles to establish two new appropriations, namely ‘International Fisheries 
Commissions” and “International Educational Exchange Activities.”” The 
details of adjustments in other appropriations to accomplish the segregation of 
related budget items are set forth in the statement provided for the record 

Now as to the monetary aspects of the 1955 estimates, there are a number of 
meaningful observations: Exclusive of “Government in Occupied Areas,’ the 
Department had total appropriations of $148.2 million in 1953; $126.7 million 
in 1954 and is requesting $116.1 million in 1955. This means that for 1955 we 
are requesting 22 percent less than we had in 1953 and 9 percent less than we 
have had in the current fiscal year. 

Positionwise we had, under direct appropriations, exclusive of “Government 
in Occupied Areas” and the “International Educational Exchange Activities,’’ 
15,658 authorized in 1951: 14,487 in 1952; 13,480 in 1953; 11,076 in 1954; and for 
1955, we are requesting 10,917. Thus for 1955, we are asking for 19 percent 
smaller staff than we had in 1953 and are requesting still 159 fewer than we have 
this year. Thus we have steadily maintained our staff reduction in spite of the 
ever-increasing volume and complexity of our international relations. 

The major program adjustments involved in reductions proposed for 1955 are 
as foliows: 

(1) Under salaries and expenses, there is a reduction of $2.2 million, at the same 
time permitting a net increase of 22 positions to strengthen the language training 
program. 

(2) Contributions to international organizations will require $1.1 million less 
than at present and 26 fewer positions are requested for related missions. 

(3) For foreign buildings acquisition, we are asking for $1.2 million less than 
was appropriated for this purpose through government in occupied areas for 1954, 

(4) For construction on the International Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico, the completion of Falcon Dam permits a reduction of 
$6.1 million. 

These items account for the bulk of the overall $10.5 million reduction requested 
for 1955. 
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I would like to point out that of the aggregate estimates for 1955, provision is 
made for utilization of approximately $18 million (in 57 countries) of credits owed 
the United States by foreign governments for lend-lease, surplus property, repara- 
tion, or counterpart balances. (Salaries and expenses, $8 million; acquisition of 
buildings abroad, $2.3 million; and international educational exchange activities, 
$7.6 million.) This means that this amcunt ($18 million) of dollars does not flow 
to these foreign governments, since only a bookkeeping entry in our Treasury is 
involved, and the United States taxpayer is taxed only for the smaller or net dcllar 
requirement. However, on the basis of overall cash expenditures estimated for 
1955, we plan to utilize over $47 million of these credits. (Salaries and expenses, 
$9.9 million; acquisition of buildings abroad, $5.1 million; international educa- 
tional exchange activities, $8.8 million; and all others including government in 
occupied areas and United States Information Agency, $23.4 million.) This esti- 
mate of foreign credit usage, of course, includes government in occupied areas, 
carryover balances for foreign buildings, and the expenditures the State Depart- 
ment makes as agent for the United States Information Agency. The estimated 
foreign credit utilization will take place in 69 countries. I will place in the record 
a complete statement showing the anticipated amounts to be used in each country. 

To conserve the time of the committee, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to insert at this point in the record a complete résumé of the significant 
points of relationship between our 1955 estimates and the operating budget for 
1954. 

All of our witnesses are ready to present fuller details and justifications for their 
respective portions of the estimates as the committee may desire. I would 
respectfully request particular consideration of the committee insofar as the 
testimony bears on the requested restoration of reductions imposed by the House 
as referred to in Mr. Morton’s communication of March 24. 


ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE FOR 1955 (1955 ConareEs- 
SIONAL EsTIMATES) 
1. Salaries and expenses 
Includes funds ($345,000) for furnishing policy guidance to the United States 
Information Agency and the international educational exchange program pursuant 
to Reorganization Plan No. 8. These funds were previously carried in the 
appropriation ‘International information and educational activities, State.” 


2. Contributions to international organizations 


(a) Exeludes funds previously carried for the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
($143,000) transferred to the United States Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 

(b) Excludes funds for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission ($3,690) and 
International Whaling Commission ($420) activities transferred to new ap- 
propriation “International Fisheries Commission, State.’’ 


8. Missions to international organizations 

Excludes funds for travel of United States Commission on Northwest Atlartic 
Fisheries Commission ($1,000) transferred to new appropriation “International 
Fisheries Commission, State.” 
4. International contingencies 


Includes funds for costs ($6,000) incident to attendance of United States Com- 
mussioners and advisers at international meetings of bilateral and multilateral 
fisheries commissions. These funds have previously been carried under the 
appropriation “‘American sections, international commissions, State.” 


5. American sections, international commissions 


(a) Excludes funds for costs ($6,000) incident to attendance of United States 
Commissioners and advisers at international meetings of bilateral and muiti- 
lateral fisheries commissions. As indicated in item 4 above, these funds have 
been transferred to the appropriation ‘International contingencies, State.”’ 

(b) Excludes funds for International Pacific Halibut Commission ($48,000), 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna ($107,000), International Pacific Salmon Com- 
mission ($135,000) transferred to new appropriation ‘International Fisheries 
Commission, State.’’ 


6. International Fisheries Commission (new appropriation) 


Includes funds for the International Pacific Halibut Commission (353,000), 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission ($139,500), Inter-American 
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Tropical Tuna Commission ($127,195), International Commission for the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries ($4,885), and the International Whaling Commission 
($420). Funds for activities of these commissions were previously carried under 
“Contributions to international organizations, State’; ‘‘Missions to international 
organizations, State’’; and ‘‘American sections, international commissions, State.” 
Cost incident to attendance of United States Commissioners and advisers at 
meetings of bilateral and multilateral commissions are provided under “Interna- 
tional contingencies, State’’ (see item 4). 

















7. International Educational Exchange Activities, State (new appropriation) 

Includes funds for educational exchange activities pursuant to Reorganization 
Plan 8 previously carried under the appropriation ‘“‘International information and 
educational activities, State.” 









8. Government in occupied areas 

Excludes funds for the overseas information program transferred to the United 
States Information Agency pursuant to Reorganization Plan 8. Funds for 
educational exchange activities in Germany and Austria are retained in this 
appropriation. 
















RfésuMs& or SIGNIFICANT BupGeTt Facts—1955 Estimates 





Overall funds 






















| 
Positions Amount 
| 





Total available for current year (1954) under all appropriations (excluding 
J I 






government in occupied areas) 11, 076 $126, 737, 676 
Total requested for all appropriations in fiscal year 1955 (excluding govern- 
ment in occupied areas) 10, 917 116, 191, 960 









Reduction in 1955 estimates below comparable current fiscal year 
availabe funds 






—159 —10, 545, 716 















Detailed adjustments in 1954 funds 





The total actual appropriations made to the Department of State, exclusive 
of the International Information and Education Activities and Government 
in Occupied Areas were $91,978,676 ($91,758,676 in the annual act and $220,600 
for the International Claims Commission in the supplemental act). These have 
been adjusted to $126,737,676 total funds available as follows: 









Actual appropriations : ; bi ...-. $91, 978, 676 
Reappropriation of unobligated balances under ‘Salaries and 
expenses’ _ _- i cates ead tee ne 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses from IIA for 

policy guidance’’ _ _ - : ae 






15, 600, 000 





+-345, 000 













Acquisition of buildings abroad (transfer from GOA) ; +3, 992, 000 
Transfer of ‘Gorgas Memorial Laboratory to Public Health____- 143, 000 
International Educational Exchange activities (comparative trans- 

fer from IJA)---- pi wipes ON a ea as pmapaipris ey < aap _.. +14, 965, 000 


EL cate nines Te eerie ee RN, eee Ee ae 


Personnel adjustments in 1955 






The budget for 1955 reflects the following changes in the number of positions 
provided by the funds available for 1954: 





1. Salaries and expenses, Department of State (75 additional for training 










onest by 83 nonrecurring)... . ....--~.........- ‘indie dba ctetiiele +22 
2. Missions to international organizations. —.......--- Jewett, eS 
2. International educational exchange activities _ _ - : ’ 3 
4. International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and 

Mexico __ awe tnee aR Re ae Ne ic. — 152 











I cscies it weiss ws ti toe : alias oe dienbadiaiiaceataphieineliic dias’ hestd eens 


The following statement compares, by appropriation, the funds and positions 
available for the current fiscal year with funds and positions requested for 1955: 
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Appropriations for fiscal year 1954 and estimates for 1955 and increases and decreases 
from 1954 to 1958 





Appropriation title 


Salaries and expenses, State: 
Domestic 
Foreign Service 
(Americans 
(Locals 


Total, salaries and expenses. 


Representation allowances 
Emergencies in the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service 


Contributions to international organ- | 


izations 

Missions 

tions 
(Domestic) 
(Americans) 
(Locals) ‘ 

International contingencies 

American sections, international com- 
missions 

International Fisheries 

International educational 
activities. _. 

International Claims Commission 

Acquisition of buildings abroad 

(Domestic) 
(Americans) 
(Locals) 

International Bonndary and Water 
Commission, United States and 
Mexico 

Salaries and expenses... . 

Construction 

Oneration and maintenance 

Rio Grande emergency flood pro- 
tection 


to international 


exchange 


Payment of claims, United States and | 


Panama. -. 


Subtotal 
(Domestic) _. 
(Americans) 
(Locals 
Government in occupied areas 

(Domestic 

(Americans) 

(Locals) 


Total. Department of State 
(Domestic) 
(Americans) 

(Locals 


organiza- | 


Appropriation 
(adjusted) 1954 


Amount 


3, 521 
6, 539 
(2 052 


(3, 587) 


, 975, 047 
2, 969, 953 


10, 060 000 


, 000 


9,000 | 


000 


000 | 
000 | 


126, 737, 676 


18, 719, 000 


, 630) 

, 710 145, 456, 676 
585) 

, 866) 
259) 


| Increase 


Estimate 1955 


Posi- 


tions Amount 


888, 279 


3, 519 $21, » 27 
6, 563 41 
(3, 009) 
(3, 554) 


10, 082 


| 
, 811, 721 | 
canes 


63, 700, 000, 
500, 000 | 

1, 000, 000 
28, 


321, 010 


1, 073, 000 


144, 950 


2, 800, 000 |. 


480, 000 
500, 000 
, 050, 000 


10, 917 
(4, 200) aie 
(3, 031) ; <n 
(3, 596) 
2, 763 
(98) __ 
(673) 
(1, 992) 
13, 680 
(4, 388) 
(3, 704) 
(5, 588) 


116, 


15, 500, 000 | 


131, 691, 960 


| — (175) 


(+) or 
decrease (—) 1954 
to 1955 


Posi- 


| 
tions Amount 


—2 |—$1, 086, 768 
+24 | —1, 158, 232 
CT iigaccncey-- 
(—33) 
+22 | —2, 245, 000 


— 26 


—6, 100, 000 
+150, 000 


+50, 000 





—159 |—10, 545, 716 


+(49) 
— (33) | ee 
—871 —3, 219, 000 
— (22) | 
— (211)} 
| —(638)| 


|—1, 030 |—13, 764, 716 





| 





Salaries and expenses, Department of State 


| Position. 


Ss | Amount 





Current year appropriation 


Reappropriation of unobligated balances for 1954 
Comparative transfer from ILA for policy guidance 


15, 600, 000 


345, 000 


10, 060 | 65, 945, 000 
—53 —3, 051, 884 


Total current year positions and funds available..................- } 
Nonrecurring (see appendix A for analysis) 


Current year positions and funds comparable to 1955 request 
(base idee 


‘ . > 10, 007 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1955__--- 


10, 082 


62, 893, 116 
63, 700, 000 


Increase in 1955 request over comparable funds for current year....| +75 +806, 884 
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This appropriation provides funds for personal services and other expenses 
for the operation of the regular departmental service and some 273 posts overseas 
in carrying out the normal diplomatic and consular activities of the Department 

The increase of $806,884 is comprised of the following: 


Positions Funds 


Foreign Service training program 
Domestic 5 , 303 
Foreign Service t , 521 
Total 5 785, 824 
Printing of foreign relations volumes : 47. 500 
Gross increase 833, 324 
Reduction in domestic travel (see appendix B for analysis) 26, 440 
Net increase ov 806, 884 


Training program.—The following is an analysis of the funds available for the 
training program for the current fiscal year and of the funds for the proposed 
expansion. 

The estimate for 1955 for the training program is $1,500,663, an increase of 
$785,824 over current-year funds. Of this increase $150,303 is for domestic 
expenses and will provide 15 additional permanent positions for the Foreign 
Service Institute with fund increases of $89,295 for personal services, $9,000 for 
travel, $42,008 for contractual services for language instructors at the Foreign 
Service Institute and $10,000 for training equipment. The increase of $635,521 
for Foreign Service expenses will provide 60 additional positions with fund 
increases of $366,532 for personal services, $136,125 for travel, $2,494 for medieal 
expenses, and $130,370 for training expenses. 

The 60 additional positions in the Foreign Service are computed as follows: 


New Foreign Service officers of class 6 to be brought into the Service 


Number of these officers being brought in to offset number of officers sepa- 
rating from the service through retirement or otherwise (same as for 
current year)..-........ : ; 


Increase in total number of officers_ - — - 


Number of these officers to be assigned to the field to release other officers 
for full-time training 

Number of these officers to be assigned to the field to permit 80 officers (4 
classes of 20 each) to remain in Washington for language or other spe- 
cialized training at the Foreign Service Institute for 3 months each as 
they are brought here on change in assignments, home leave, etc. (based 
on 80 officers, each for a quarter of a year 20 man-years) ______-_----- 

Field School Directors aos , * ; , 

One out of the 3 months of orientation for each of the 122 new Foreign 
Service officers of class 6 to be brought into the Service (2 of 122) or 10 
man-years of training, and this compares with 6 man-years during the 
current year for training 72 new officers for 1 month each (2 of 72), 
increase - pht' tind’ Tre eee 

The other 2 months of orientation are charged to post of assignment 
as assignments are usually determined by the end of the first month. 

Medical and emergency service for additional officers and trainees sa 


Total increase E a Ss oie ie ae 60 


The 30 additional full-time trainees would be primarily for language and area 
training. The following tabulation sets forth the current-year program for full- 
time trainees and the proposed program for 1955: 


45431—54—-pt. 147 
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Increase (+) 
Language training } 1954 | 1955 | or de- 
crease (—) 
egtegtsdisimanend aceasta a 
Arabic 10 | 12 +2 
Russian ae 12 +5 
Persian and Turkish 2 | 6 +4 
Serb and Croatian 1 | 3 +2 
German 3 | —3 
Japanese 5 9 +4 
Chinese 3 14 +11 
Hindustani | | 3 +3 
Urdu (India) 2 A ; | 1 +1 
Tamil (India) | 1 +1 
Thai | 1 +1 
Finnish 1 +1 
Indonesian 2) 2) 
Vietnamese 1 | 1| 
Total language training 34 66 +32 
Economics 2 | 2 
War Colleges 
National 12 | 12 
Canadian Defense | 1 | 1 
Imperial Defense, London 1 | 1 | 
Total ‘ 50 80 +30 


Foreign relations.—The increase of $47,500 for printing of Foreign Relations 
Volumes brings total funds for 1955 to $112,000. In its report on the State 
Department bill for 1954, the Senate Committee on Appropriations stated as 
follows: 

“It is the sense of the committee that the Department allocate sufficient funds 
from the appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses, 1954’ to provide the necessary 
personnel and other related expenses essential to start reducing the backlog in 
collating and publishing the vitally important Foreign Relations Volumes. The 
Department estimates that this work can be accomplished in about 4 years.” 

Recoutiads, a 4-year program to accelerate the compilation and publishing of 
these volumes was begun during the fiscal year 1954. This accelerated program 
is estimated at an average cost of $112,000 annually. Inasmuch as this accelerated 
program was not begun until this fiscal year, only $64,500 will be requested 
during this fiscal year. 

Representation allowances 
Amount 
Current-year appropriation $500, 000 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1955__ nee vias aaa’ 500, 000 


This appropriation is required to reimburse officers of the Foreign Service for 
expenses incurred at their posts of duty for such items as (1) entertainment 
offered on American holidays or on occasions of visits by prominent citizens or 
American vessels or aircraft; (2) entertainment necessary in the conduct of 
official duties; and (3) purchase of flowers, wreaths, and similar tokens for presen- 
tation in accordance with local customs or appropriate occasions. 


Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service 


Amount 
Current vear appropriation _ - __ re ee haateeraieahes $1, 000, 000 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1955_ Jed Ge Bh. 3 Jfegle. i 2 GR OOO 


This appropriation is used to meet emergency requirements in the conduct of 
foreign affairs for which the granting of specific appropriations is not feasible due 
to the urgency of the requirements or the confidential character of the purpose 
for which funds are needed. Some of the specific purposes for which it is used 
are: (1) Relief and repatriation of American citizens abroad; (2) evacuations in 
care of emergencies; (3) maintenance of protocol quarters (Blair and Blair-Lee 
Houses); (4) entertainment of distinguished official guests from foreign govern- 
ments; (5) acquisition of confidential information in certain circumstances; (6) 
expenses incurred by foreign governments in representing United States interests 
in countries where United States representation has been withdrawn. (China, 
Bulgaria, Albania); and numerous other purposes requiring emergency or con- 
fidential action. 
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Contributions to international organizations 


Amount 

Current year appropriation. ~-__-..--.---- etait Jes aed d $29, 614, 787 
Deduct items being shifted in 1955 to proposed new approp riation for 
International Fisheries Commission (Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries Commission, $3,690; International Whaling Commission, 

$420) - bee 4,110 
Deduct item being shifted in 1955 to Public Health Service (Gorgas 

Memorial Laboratory) - .-.__------ paiean ; ~ 143, 000 

Deduct estimated unobligated balance for current year at bey —18, 037 

Current year funds comparable to 1955 request (base)_..... 29, 449, 640 

Amount requested for fiscal year 1955................---.---- . 28, 321, 010 


Decrease in 1955 request below comparable funds for current 
year _ - mi ealenemeinnes an boat ; . —1, 128, 630 


This appropriation is for payment of the United States share of the expenses 
of the United Nations and specialized agencies; other international organizations: 
and inter-American organizations, all of which are pursuant to treaties, conven- 
tions, or specific acts of Congress. 

The net decrease of $1,128,630 results from gross decreases of $1,768,930 
(U. N., $1,759,750; WHO, $5, 733; ITU, $2,000; International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures, $337; and Internat ional Hydrographic Bureau, $1,110) offset by 
increases of $640,300 (UNESCO, $307,600; ICAO, $98,677; FAO, $96,435; 
ILO, $106,178; Inter-American Inst itute of Agricultural Sciences, $2,801; Cerib- 
bean Commission, $170; International Wheat Council, $27,650; and Sovth 
Pacific Commission, $789). 


Missions to international organizations 


Positions | Amount 
| 
‘ ee ane al 
Current year appropriation... 165 $1, 100, 000 
Deduct item being shifted in 1955 to proposed new appropriation for Inter- | 
national Fisheries Commissions (travel for U. 8. Commissioners on North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries Commission) —1, 000 
Current year funds comparable to 1955 request (base) 1, 099, 000 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1955 . 139 1, 073, 000 
bats —= 
Decrease in 1955 request below comparable funds for current year —26 | ~ 26, 000 
| 


The following is a résumé of the organizations for which funds are provided 
by this appropriation and a comparison of the positions and funds availabie for 
1954 and requested for 1955 for each: 


195 1955 
~ iui bad dois 1954-55 
Increase (+) or 
>, > >, > | “ 330 _ 
ae Funds ae Estimates | decrease (—) 

United States representation to U. N 132 $800, 000 115 $820,000 | —17 | +$20, 000 
United States mission to international organiza- | 

tions in Geneva. 17 127, 000 15 125, 000 —2 | -2, 000 
Office of United States counselor on UNESCO 

affairs in Paris 3 28, 500 3 28, 500 
United States representative to ICAO, Montreal_ S 89, 000 6 80, 000 —2 —9, OVO 
Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union- 

American Group... 13, 500 13, 500 
National Commission of Pan American Railway | 

Congress (printing) 500 500 
United States representation to the Inter- 

American Juridical Committee, Rio de 

Janeiro 1 2, 500 1 2, 5300 
United States representation to the Council of 

the OAS, Washington 4 38, 000 3 34, 000 -1 4, 000 


Total 165 1, 099, 000 139 1, 073,000 | —26 —26, 000 
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The net increases of $20,000 for the United States Representative to the 
United Nations is the result of a decrease of $71,403, the annual rate of the 17 
positions dropped offset by increases resulting from an estimated reduction of 
$70,303 in savings through lapses in 1955 below 1954 and by increases of $7,500 
in miscellanecus personal services and $13,600 in nonpersonal service items. 

No funds are being requested in 1955 for the United States Counselor on 
UNESCO Affairs resident in Paris and for the Sorgen States Representative to 
the Inter-American Juridical Committee at Rio de Janeiro. The cost of these 
activities will be absorbed in 1955 by the American Embassies at Paris and Rio 
de Janeiro, respectively. The activities of the latter mentioned group were 
merged with the Embassy staff at Fio de Janeiro at the beginning of the current 
fiscal vear and the $2,500 utilized from the appropriation for this year were 
liquidation costs, 


The decreases in the other organizations are due to personnel reductions and 

necessary retrenchment. 
International contingencies 
Amount 

Current year appropriation ‘ se $1, 000, 000 
Add funds heretofore provided ‘under “American sections, inter- 

national commissions” and hereafter to be provided in the appro- 

priation for expenses of participation in international meetings 

concerning fisheries matters. (Thi sis consistent with the method 

of financing international meetings for other international organiz- 

ations and places control of funds in IC) ~~ -_- i +6, 000 


Current-year funds comparable to 1955 request (base)__..... 1, 006, 000 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1955 ss 1, 000, , 000 


Decrease in 1955 request below comparable funds for current 
year... es 7 aa 6, 000 

This appropriation provides for expenses of United States participation in 
international activities for which specific appropriations have not been provided. 
It is used to finance (1) participation in international conferences; (2) United 
States missions on special assignment; and (3) participation in temporary inter- 
national organizations. 

The decrease of $6,000 results from total decreases of $12,000 ($11,000 in 
“United States mission on special assignment’’ and $1,000 in “Participation in 
temporary organizations’), offset by an increase of $6,000 in ‘‘Participation in 
international conferences.” 

No prov ision is made in the 1955 estimates for the ANZUS Council, the Trieste- 
Five Power Conference, and the Korea-Political Conference, or the conferences 
on atomic energy, should they develop. Requirements for these are estimated 
at not less than $500,000. Supplemental estimates may be required for these 
purposes. 

American sections, international commissions 
Amount 
Current-year appropriation (31 positions) $543, 889 
Deduct items being shifted in 1955 to proposed new appropriation for 
international fisheries commissions (International Pacific Halibut 

Commission, $48,000; International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- 

mission, $135,000; and Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, 

$107,000)____. — 290, 000 
Deduct funds being shifted in 1955 to appropriation for international 

contingencies for expenses of participation in international meetings 

on fisheries matters _ .—— —- ; ak if — 6, 000 


Current-year funds comparable to 1955 request (base) __--- 247, 889 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1955_- 248, 000 


Increase in 1955 request over comparable funds for current 
year 


The following is a résumé of the Commissions for which funds are provided by 
this appropriation and a comparison of the positions and funds available for 1954 
and requested for 1955 for each: 
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| 


| Inereases (+) 
or de- 

creases (—), 

1954 to 1955 


> > } >» . 
Posi-| Funds | PoS!-| 5 unds | Post- 


tions tions ~ | tions Funds 


International Boundary Commission, United States, 
Alaska, and Canada. 5 | $68,000 5 | $68,000 | 
International Joint Commission, United States and Can- 
ada: 
United States Section f 44, 889 5 45, 000 
Allocations to other departments for special and tech- 
nical investigations: 
HEW (sanitation surveys) 26, 000 4 26, 000 
HEW (air pollution) ‘ 23, 000 3 | 23,000 
Geological Survey 86, 000 14 86, 000 


Total- : 247,889 | 31 | 248,000 


International fisheries commissions 
{mount 
Current-year appropriation _ J aes None 
New appropriation proposed in 1955 for expenses of international 
fisheries commissions for which funds are provided in the current 
year under the following appropriations: 
“Salaries and expenses, American sections” $290, 000 
“Contributions to international organizations” _ : 4,110 
‘Missions to international organizations”’ ‘ ‘ 1, 000 


Current-year funds comparable to 1955 request (base) —- . 295, 110 

Amount requested for fiscal year 1955_ 325, 000 
Increase in 1955 request over comparable funds for current 

year _ +29, 890 


The purpose of this appropriation is to provide funds for the several commis- 
sions which conduct studies with the objective of determining regulatory measures 
necessary to the preservation and expansion of fishery stocks. 

The following is a résumé of the commissions for which funds are provided by 
this appropriation and a comparison of the funds available for 1954 and requested 
for 1955 for each: 


| Increase (+) or 


International Pacific Halibut Commission 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission 135, 000 139. 5 +4 500 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission 107, 000 127. 105 +20, 195 
International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 

eries 4, 690 4, RAS | 4+-195 
International Whaling Commission 420) 1) 


} 


Total 295, 110 $25, OOO | +29, 8Y0 


International Pacific Halibut Commission—The United States and Canada 
share equally the expenses of this Commission. The total budget for 1954 is 
$96,000 and for 1955, $106,000, the United States share being one-half of each 
The increase of $10,000 in 1955 in the total budget (United States share $5,000) is 
required to administer a new regulation under the 1953 revision of the halibut con- 
vention which is expected to produce an increased yield. 

International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission—The United States shares 
equally the expenses of this Commission. The budget for 1954 is $270,000 and 
for 1955, $279,000, the United States share being one-half of each. The increase 
of $9,000 in 1955 in the total budget (United States share $4,500) is to accelerate 
the program having to do with the protection of sockeye s almon from damage or 
destruction by projected multiple-water-use projects in British Columbia 
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Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission.—Under the terms of the conven- 
tion the costs of this commission’s program are divided in proportion to utilization 
of the tuna catch, and the United States share has been 99.8 percent of the total 
cost. With the entrance of Panama, the Commission has adopted the policy that 
the other two participating nations (Costa Rica and Panama) and any other 
nation which adhere in the future shall pay a minimum contribution of $500 each. 
Based upon these considerations, it is anticipated that the Commission’s budget 
for the fiscal year 1955 will be $128,195, of which $127,195 represents the United 
States portion. The increase of $20,195 is due to the beginning of essential re- 
search on bait species found off the coast of Panama. 

North west Atlantic Fisheries Commission. —At its third meeting in July 1953, 
the Commission considered a budget of $35,000 for 1955, an increase of $1,870 
over the budget of $33,130 for 1954. The increase is for certain expenses which 
have been deferred in connection with furnishing the newly established quarters. 
Final action of adopting this budget will not be taken until the spring of. 1954. 
The tentative budget has, therefore, been used as the basis for the United States 
contribution for the fiseal year 1955. The United States contribution is 11.3 
percent based on maintaining membership on 3 of 26 panels held by 10 member 
states. This brings the United States contribution for 1955 to $3,885 as compared 
with $3,690 for 1954. In addition $1,000 is estimated for each year for travel of 
United States Commissioners for meeting together or with representatives of the 
fisheries industry. 

International Whaling Commission—The United States contribution is based 
on a total budget for the Commission of $3,300. The United States share is one- 
seventeenth. 

International educational exchange activities 


4 } 
Positions | Amount 


Current year funds (comparative transfer from “International information and | 
educational activities” 194 | $14, 965, 000 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1955 ¥ ‘ 191 _ 1, 000, 000 


Increase in 1955 request over comparable funds for the current year... _.._| —3 | 


This appropriation provides funds for the cost of (1) exchanging key persons 
between the United States and foreign countries to promote mutual understand- 
ing and goodwill; (2) maintaining in the Department the necessary organizational 
unit to carry on the domestic program; and (3) maintaining a secretariat for the 
United States Advisory. Commission on Educational Exchange. 

The net increase of $35,000 for 1955 is comprised of increases of $29,728 in the 
domestic program expenses, $242 in administrative support costs, and $8,496 for 
the United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange (total $38,466), 
offset by a net decrease of $3,466 in the country program costs. The net de- 
crease of $3,466 in the country program costs results from overall shifts in the 
various areas, namely: Increases of $61,385 for the American Republics; $35,035 
for Europe; and $185,086 in the Far East; and a decrease of $284,972 in the Near 
East and Africa. The estimates in 1955 for the country programs propose a 
eee of $333,501 in the use of foreign currencies ($7,893,667 in 1954 to 

,560,166 in 1955) and an increase of $368,501 in dollar requirements ($7,071,333 
in 11954 to $7,439,834 in 1955). 

The increases and decreases for the various areas are for the following general 
purposes: 

Near East 
and Africa 


American > 
Republics | Europe 


1. Costs of grants ’ | 4-$43, 847 —$746 | 
Aid to American sponsored schools - - - | +6, 750 | --| 
Contractual costs (work done by private agencies or | | | 
other Government departments) +2, 937 +2,941 | +21, 444 | 
. Reimbursement to USIA for services overseas. 7, 85 +32, 131 | +29, 802 
. Administrative expenses for operating costs of bi- | | 
national foundations and commissions established | | 
pursuant to Fulbright Act_......_- aden sdhies +709 — 16, 990 


Far East 


+35,035 | +185, 086 
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The number of grants for each area in 1955 are increased or decreased as follows 
American Republics, 8 additional (4 each way); Europe, 8 less (4 each way); 
Far East, 45 less (47 less to United States and 2 more from United States): Near 
East and Africa, 99 less (77 to United States and 22 from United States). 

In the domestic services the net reduction of three positions is summarized as 
follows: 


Administrative and management staff 
Specialists Division 

Professional Activities Division 

Special Services Division 

Secretariat for U. 8. Advisory Commission 


Total _ 3 

The increase of $29,728 in funds for the domestic service is primarily to provide 
$8,934 for the personal services and $20,050 for program assistance centers. The 
dollar increase for personal services, notwithstanding a reduction of four positions, 
resuits from an adjustment in lapses. The increase for program assistance 
centers is required because Foreign Service officers who were detailed during 
1953 and a portion of 1954 to 3 regional offices of the Institute of International 
Education to assist in programing for leaders in the Chicago, Denver, and Los 
Angeles areas can no longer be made available. The cost of the service is approxi- 
mately $13,000 at each regional office bringing total costs to $39,000, which is 
$20,050 higher than 1954 costs. 

The increase of $8,496 for the United States Advisory Commission provides 
$4,126 for one additional employee and $4,370 for travel. 


International Claims Commission 





Positions | Amount 
} ! 





Current year appropriation 39 $220, 000 

Deduct estimated unobligated balance | —17, 207 
- 

Estimated requirements for current year 39 202, 793 

Amount requested for 1955 (for completion of work during first 6 months) 39 144, 950 

. _ ae 

Decrease in 1955 request below estimated requirements for current year 57, 843 


This Commission was created by the International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949 to receive and determine claims of the United States and of its nationals 
against foreign governments arising out of the nationalization or other taking 
of property of such claimants by the agreement of the Government of the United 
States to accept from such governments a sum in en bloc settlement thereof. 
Two such agreements have been made to date: (1) Yugoslav Claims Agreement 
of 1948, under which $17 million was paid; and (2) Claims Convention of 1950 
with Panama, under which the payment is $403,156. The act provides that 
5 percent is to be deducted from these awards for financing the Commission’s 
operations. This would provide a limit of $870,000 for expenses of the Commis- 
sion. The Commission had expended $505,050 to June 30, 1953, and an appro- 
priation of $220,000 has been made for the current fiscal year, leaving a balance 
of $144,950 within the limit of $870,000. The estimate for 1955 is for this balance 
of $144,950. It is anticipated that by December 31, 1954, the work of the Com- 
mission on all claims now before it will be completed. Therefore, the estimate 
for 1955 covers only the first 6 months of the fiscal year. 
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Acquisition of buildings abroad 





Positions 





Amount 









Current year appropriation aid 
Available in current fiscal year from Government in Occupied Areas 
Unobligated balance of prior year appropriations 

Anticipated reimbursements available in current year from sale of property 


$3, 992, 000 
10, 875, 238 
427, 966 










Total available in current year 15, 295, 204 


Estimated unobligated balance of current year funds to be available in 1955 peitadie. — 2, 760, 000 
Estimated requirements for current year 59 12, 535, 204 


Estimated requirements for fiscal year 1955 
Unobligated balance of current year to be available for 1955 
Additional funds requested for 1955 
Anticipated reimbursements available in 1955 from sale of property 


2, 760, 000 
2, 800, 000 
500, 000 








Estimated requirements for fiscal year 1955_- ‘ 59 6, 060, 000 











This program is for acquisition and construction of office buildings and living 
quarters abroad for the United States Government. Since 1926, when the 
Foreign Service Buildings Commission was established, Congress has authorized 
appropriations of $231,625,000 ($31,625,000 cash and $200 million foreign credits) . 
Through the end of the Ist session of the 88d Congress, funds appropriated under 
these authorizations totaled $136,206,000 ($17,264,000 cash and $118,942,000 
foreign credits including the $3,992,000 under GOA), leaving unappropriated 
authorizations at $95,419,000 ($14,361,000 cash and $81,058,000 foreign credits) 
The estimate of $2,800,000 ($432,000 cash and $2,368,000 foreign credits) if 
appropriated will leave unappropriated authorizations at $92,619,000 ($13,- 
929,000 cash and $78,690,000 foreign credits) for subsequent requirements. 








International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico 





Amount 
$8, 000, 000 
ee _. +2, 889, 447 


Current year appropriations 
Prior year balance available under construction 





Total current year availability ; 10, 889, 447 
Construction projects eliminated in 1955 (Faleon Dam) 5 6, 663, 796 
Balance of prior year appropriations to be carried forward to sub- 

sequent years 







2, 026, 264 
ee tail cea 2, 199, 387 
2, 030, 000 
Decrease in 1955 estimate below estimated obligation for 
current year 


Estimated obligation for current year. 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1955 









169, 387 
The International Boundary and Water Commission was established under 
Treaty of March 1, 1899, to resolve boundary problems requiring joint action 
by the two Governments 
The comparable current year funds and the 1955 estimates distributed to the 
three appropriations involved, are as follows: 











Salaries and 


expenses 


Operation and 
maintenance 





Construction 






Total 











Posi- Posi- 


tions 


> 

1 
Amount | PSi-| amount Amount Amount 
tions tions 





tions 









Estimated obligations for current 
year 91 


$500, 000 157 | $799, 387 280 
Estimate for 1955 86 


$900, 000 528 | $2, 199, 387 
480, 000 21 


500, 000 269 | 1,050,000 376 | 2,030, 000 











Increase or decrease in 1955 
estimate compared with 

estimated obligations for 
current year —§ 









~ 20, 000 136 209, 387 —11 +-150,000 |—152 | —169, 387 












en 
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The reduction of $20,000 for salaries and expenses is for administration and 
engineering. 

The 1955 estimate for construction is for the upper Rio Grande Dam. 

The 1955 funds for operation and maintenance are comprised of: 


1] Paso projects . $390, 000 
Lower Rio Grande flood control 245, 000 
Falcon Dam and powe rplant 5 254, 000 
Rio Grande gaging station “ 159, 500 
Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation . ; 1, 500 


Total 1, 050, 000 

The net increase of $150,000 for operation and maintenance is to provide an 

increase of $200,000 for Faleon Dam and powerplant, offset by a reduction of 
$50,000 for the lower Rio Grande flood control. 

Rio Grande emergency flood protection 


Amount 
Current year appropriation < 


Prior year balance available for current year $140, 014 
Estimated requirements for current year : 90, 014 


Balance available in 1955 from prior years appropriations 50, 000 
Additional requested for 1955 50, 000 


Total to be available for 1955 ; _ 100, 000 


This appropriation provides funds for use in flood emergencies endangering 
structures under the jurisdiction of the United States section of the International 
Joundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico. It is estimated 
that not less than $100,000 should be available for this purpose. 


APPENDIX A 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF STATE—NONRECURRING ITEMS 


Domestic: 
Terminal leave due to RIF’s in 1954 $244, 500 
Terminal leave due to normal separations estimated 
for 1954 $50, 000 
Terminal leave due to normal separations estimated 
for 1955 179, 000 
- — 29, 000 
Salary costs of employees terminated in RIF in 1954 anes 359, 594 
Increase in lapse rate 180 
Adjustment for day in excess 125 
Lapse adjustment and day in excess on training program (see 
last item on blue sheet) 2, 745 
E area, other contractual services p. 43 of justification 3, 500 
P area, other contractual services, p. 272 of justification 3, 500 
SCA, overtime and holiday pay p. 302 of justification 5, 000 
Assistant Secretary for Administration, WAE employment, 

p. 375 of justification - - ; , 000 
OOF, 17 positions ; 59, 527 
OOF, all decreases liste -d on p. 407 except travel, offset by in- 

crease of $16,000 for postage 5, 900 


Total domestic nonrecurring , 208, 131 


Foreign Service: 
Terminal leave 
Differentials of terminated personnel 
Salary costs of terminated personnel 
Home leave and transfer travel 
Allowances of terminated personnel 
Operating expenses 


Nonrecurring RIF costs 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF STATE—NONRECURRING ITEMS—CON. 


Foreign Service—Continued 
Other: 
Reduction in courier service, 3 nonrecurring positions and 
other costs Gad $63, 244 
Weight limitations on air pouch resulted in savings of 
$89,800 but this is offset by increase of $80,000 for surface 
pouch pe eee x he 9, 800 
Increase for home leave and appointment travel in 1955 offset 
against nonrecurring item above_______~- : ..-. —1, 216, 500 


Total Foreign Service nonrecurring én ks weeks 4 793, 753 


Grand total nonrecurring Ave: Be 051, 884 
Notes related to items in appendix A 

Reductions in domestic travel were considered on decreases rather than 
nonrecurring. See appendix B. 

EUR (Foreign Service).—Local employees for EUR show a nonrecurring number 
of 33 with annual salary rates of $61,842, and although this offsets in part the 
increase required for increased local wage scales, a further increase of $80,450 is 
required. An increase of $290 for pay in excess is also shown, making gross 
increases of $80,740. This increase is absorbed by the following decreases: 


Building operating expenses___-- ‘ ' ticks pa $31, 000 

Communications 

Supplies and equipment i 

Marine guards 

Portion of lapse reduction considered decrease rather than nonrecurring 
(see p. 141 of justification) - - __ 


Decreases to absorb increases stated above 


The balance of the reductions are the nonrecurring items. 


APPENDIX B 
Salaries and expenses—Decreases in domestic travel 


Office of the Secretary 

Legal Adviser 

Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 

Intelligence area 

Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 

Bureau of European Affairs 

Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs 

Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs 
Bureau of United Nations Affairs 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 
Assistant Secretary for Administration 
Office of Budget and Reports 

Office of Finance 

Office of Operating Facilities 

(See “Domestic—nonrecurring for other ‘decreases and increases”) __ - 


Total decreases 
Increase in travel for SCA other than training program. 


Total 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Wiser. Now, as to the salary and expense appropriation 
may I just add this, sir? 

At the time we submitted our estimates to the House, we did not 
anticipate two internal reorganizations which throws our justification 
out of line a bit with the summary statements that have been presented 
to the committee. 

For instance, Office of Personnel was transferred from the Bureau 
of Inspection, Security, and Consular Affairs to the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Administration ; and, in reverse, the Inspection 
Corps was transferred from the administrative area to the Bureau of 
Consular and Security Affairs. 

So, our new totals for these respective offices will not be quite as 
your tabulations appear. However, we will work closely with your 
staff, in order to make the record clear as to exactly what has happened. 

Chairman Brinces. On this first appropriation in salaries and 
expenses, the House allowed $62,500,000, a reduction of $1,200,000 
below the estimate. I understand that the Department is asking 
the restoration of the House cut. The record will show at this point 
the amendment requested and the supporting justification statement. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Summa y of requ irements. jiscal year 1955 


Appropriation, 1954 (regular a .. $50, 000, 000 
1953 balances available pr i aN 5 


‘Salaries and expenses’ 908 
“Representation allowances” 3, 133 
“Government in occupied areas”’ 514 
“Contributions to international organizations” 810 
“Missions to international organizations”’ s. 440 
“International contingencies”’ 682 
“American sections, international commissions”’ », 540 
“International information and educational activities:’”’ 

Operating funds 

Construction 9, 695, 852 

12, O15, 
“Salaries and expenses, International Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico” ; 

“Philippine rehabilitation”’ 

“Educational aid for China and Korea’”’ 

15, 600, 000 

Comparative transfer from ‘International information and educational activities, State’”’ . 345, 000 


Adjusted appropriation, 1054 
Deduct nonrecurring costs of reduction in force and other economies 
Base for 1955 62, 893, 116 
Net difference between 1954 and 1955 
Requirements Difference, 
increase (+) 


or de- 
1954 1955 | crease (—) 


By projects or functions 


1. Office of the Secretary and staff $1, 169, 7$ $1, 166, 790 —$3, 000 
2. Office of the Assistant Secretary for Congres- 
sional Relations 140, 25 140, 250 
Office of the Legal Adviser 593,115 591, 615 1, 500 
Office of Assistant Secretary for Economic 
A ffairs “ , 496, 1, 495, 377 —1, 500 
Special Assistant, Intelligence , 916, 1, 915, 300 —1, 165 
Regional bureaus 
(a) Inter-American Affairs 
1. Domestic 651, 5 650, 315 
2. Foreign Service 5, 921, 53% 3, 921, 533 
(>) European Affairs 
1. Domestic , 115, 011 336 
2. Foreign Service 280, 636 636 
(c) Far Eastern Affairs 
1. Domestic 743, 000 , 340 
2. Foreign Service , 817, 498 ‘ 408 
(d) Near Eastern, South Asian, and African 
A flairs 
1. Domestic 824, 525 22, 315 —2, 210 
2. Foreign Service , 575, 187 , 575, 187 
Bureau of United Nations Affairs 989, 118 615 — 500 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs ; 995 . 865 +40, 870 
Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs, and Per- 
sonnel 
(a) Domestic 5, 172, 733 § », RHG -+-153, 123 
(h) Foreign Service }, 623, 046 58, +-635, 521 
Assistant Secretary for Administration: 
(a) Domestic 797, 382 —1, 875 
(6) Foreign Service : 200 
Office of Budget and Report 01, 385 f 5 —200 
Office of Finance 533, 461 f —300 
Office of Operating Facilities 
(a) Domest 4 , 137 4, —3, 100 
(6) Foreign Service , 704, 100 , 704, 
Deduct net lapse adjustment 487, 840 490, 58S 2, 745 


Total requirements... 893,116 | 63, 700, +806, 884 


Total estimate of appropriation, ‘ anon ee 63, 700, 000 
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STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
(House bill, p. 2) 


(House hearings, p. 63) 
Estimate ; .... $63, 700, 000 
1954 act (including $15,600,000 reappropriated from prior year 
balances and $345,000 comparative transfer from USIA for 
policy guidance asks ---. 65, 945, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $1,200,000 in the estimate) _ -_ - 62, 500, 000 


The Department requests the following amendments: 

(1) Page 4, line 8, strike out “$62,500,000” and insert ‘‘$63,700,000, the esti- 
mate, or an increase of $1,200,000’’. 

(2) Page 4, line 20, strike out the word: “‘five’’ and insert: “‘fifteen’’. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P., 2) 


“There is included in the bill $62,500,000 for this item a reduction of $1,200,000 
in the budget estimate and $3,100,000 below the amount appropriated for the 
current fiscal year. However, when the comparative transfers, reduction in force 
costs, and other nonrecurring items are taken into consideration the amount 
recommended for fiscal year 1955 is approximately $393,000 less than the amount 
available for the present fiscal year. 

“The committee has made a 5 percent reduction in the amount requested for 
printing and binding based upon an announcement of the Government Printing 
Office that effective February 1, 1954, there would be a 5 percent reduction in 
its charges to Government agencies. 

“No funds are recommended for either the compilation or printing of the foreign 
relations volumes. This represents a reduction of $112,000 in printing and 
reproduction and $115,280 in personnel costs. 

“The total requested for travel was $5,097,506. The committee recognizes that 
a large portion of this is for the home leave and transfer program which is an 
important feature of the Foreign Service operations. The committee feels that 
further economies can be made in this item and that under no circumstances 
should it exceed $5 million during fiscal year 1955. 

“For ‘transportation of things’ the committee recommends a maximum of 
$2,300,000 which is a reduction of $146,103 below the budget estimate. The 
Department reported that a substeantiel reduction had been made in the allowance 
on the weight of personal effects which Foreign Service personnel can ship at 
Government expense. Some of the allowances still appear overly generous and 
in need of further reduction. In those instances where furnished living quarters 
are provided to the employee, the allowance on personal effects should be corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

“Tt is reeommended that a thorough study be made of the ‘economic offices’ 
to determine the necessity of each and to make certain that no duplication exists 
with the functions of the Department of Commerce or other Government agencies. 

“The committee is concerned with the deplorable condition reported to the 
committee pertaining to language deficiencies of the employees in certain overseas 
posts and expects the Department to take the necessary steps to correct this situa- 
tion immediztely. The request for 1955 for the training program is $1,500,663 
which is an increase of $785,824 over current year funds. The committee ques- 
tions the need for such a large increase and feels that the necessary training can 
be accomplished for considerable less than the requested amount. 

“The Department is requested to examine very carefully requests for reports 
of all types from the Foreign Service, originating not only in the Department of 
State, but in other departments of Government. Members of this committee 
have been advised by responsible people serving overseas that many of the 
requests for reports and information are unnecessary, wasteful, and unproductive. 

“The committee recommends that not less than $8 million of the total amount 
in the bill for ‘Salaries and expenses’ shall, if possible, be used to purchase foreign 
currencies or credits owed to or owned by the Treasury of the United States.”’ 
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JUSTIFICATION 
(Amendment No. 1) 


The reduction of $1,200,000 made by the House may be summarized as follows: 


Discontinuance of foreign relations volumes: 
Compilation, 18 positions__--- -- Ph aie en « . $115, 280 


Printing -- - - papas nhew . . =~ 112, 000 


TOUNE: - -deoritiesinieni- 4 é eae 
Printing and binding, reduction of 5 percent based on reductions by 
Government Printing Office__- , shine ‘ wy 24, 391 
Travel-__. ; ‘ estislee _— : ; ae 97, 506 
Transportation of things___- ‘ , ene ‘i 146, 103 
Training, 75 positions- -- - ‘ ; ee 704, 720 
| Le 
Restoration of the full amount of the reduction is requested. 


Foreign relations volumes 


The foreign relations series was begun in 1861 by Secretary of State Seward 
and has been continued through succeeding administrations. It is the only official 
published record of our diplomacy, and has proven, for over 90 years, to be the 
most efficient and economical method of providing the Department of State, 
the American diplomatic missions abroad, the Congress, and other branches of 
the Government with information necessary for the conduct of our foreign policy. 
To discontinue or defer the foreign relations program would not be an economy 
move. It would, on the contrary, be wasteful, for, if the diplomatic record were 
not made available in foreign relations, or in a comparable form, the Department 
of State and the American missions abroad would frequently require weeks and 
months of special ad hoc researches in the raw files of the Department on problems 
for which answers from the record are desired. Furthermore, the curtain would 
be rung down on a wealth of information on our foreign policy, thus shutting out 
from this information thousands of individuals—writers, commentators, teachers 
and other interested citizens—who serve as interpreters of United States foreign 
policy to the American people as a whole. Such a blackout would ultimately 
have serious consequences in its effects on the knowledge and intelligence of the 
American public on foreign affairs. 

Even the deferment of work on the foreign relations series for several years 
would involve the waste of the staff’s invaluable background which is the product 
of long training and experience. If an experienced staff were dissolved, the 
recruitment and training of a new one in the intricacies of the foreign relations 
work some years later would be very formidable indeed, and the accumulated 
expertise of the dissolved staff would be lost. 

To discontinue the foreign relations series would also adversely affect the 
American position in the world. The British, Italian, and other Governments 
are now pushing ahead with the publication of their diplomatic correspondence, 
and if we did not publish our record, the world public and foreign governments 
would receive a distorted view of America’s role. Foreign relations has acquired 
an enviable reputation, in Government and scholarly circles, as a reliable, honest 
presentation of the facts needed not only by the American Government for current 
operations, but also by the American public, if it is to be intelligently informed on 
the Government’s foreign policies. To cut off the flow of this historical informa- 
tion on our foreign policy would deprive our Government of its present role of 
enlightened leadership in its information policy, which it has enjoyed for over 90 
years. To discontinue or defer the program would be not only wasteful, but also 
harmful to the national interest. 


Printing and binding, 5-percent reduction 


It is estimated that a 5-percent reduction in printing and binding as specified 
by the House committee based on an announcement by the Government Printing 
Office would be approximately $24,391. The amount involved is not substantial 
and restoration is requested as an integral part of the restoration of the total 
reduction. The basis stated for the cut appears logical. It is desired to point 
out, however, that in some instances in the past when the Government Printing 
Office has announced small percentage increases in costs, ern eS increases 
in appropriations were not granted and such costs were absorbed. It would seem 
consisterit, therefore, that the Department should be given the advantage of this 
reduction in printing costs to provide some flexibility in offsetting minor unanti- 
cipated increases in other items of expense. 
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Travel 


Approximately 70 percent, or $3,554,513 of the total estimate of $5,097,506 
for travel is for home leave and transfer travel. Because of the importance of 
home leave and the necessity to provide for separations, appointments, and other 
trips 1equired to implement the personnel program of the Foreign Service, it 
would not be possible to apply, any part of the reduction to this program. The 
balance of the estimate is for domestic travel and overseas administrative travel. 
The estimates for these purposes had already been reduced to a minimum as 
they were submitted and further decreases cannot be sustained. 
therefore, that the sum of $97,506 be restored to this item. 

With reference to the home-leave program, the committee should be apprised 
of the fact that the turnover among clerical employees overseas increased rapidly 
as a result of the change from a2-to a 2- and 3-year tour of duty. The situation 
is pointed up most sharply by the fact that Foreign Service employees of the 
Department of State are working side by side with employees of other agencies 
which have a 2-year home leave tour. The increase in clerical turnover has 
resulted in a critical shortage of personnel requiring intensive and costly recruit- 
ment programs for employees in this category. In these recruitment programs, 
the Department of State recruiters find themselves hampered by the competition 
from recruitment teams of the agencies who are able to offer a 2-year tour of 
duty at any post as against 3-year tours which are required of the State Depart- 
ment personnel at most of the posts. 


STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


It is essential, 


Transportation of things 


Approximately 75 percent, or $1,832,148 0f the estimate of $2,446,103 for trans- 
portation of things is for the purpose of shipping and temporarily storing house- 
hold effects, personal effects and automobiles of Foreign Service personnel who 
travel from one post to another. The committee pointed out in its report that 
the Department had reporied a substantial reduciion in the allowance on the 
weight of personal effects which Foreign Service personnel can ship at Govern- 
ment expense, but expressed the view that further reductions should be made. 
The Department’s estimates were based on the reduced weight allowances re- 
ported to the committee and further reductions at this time would not be in the 
best interests of the Foreign Service. 

Training 


The estimate submitted carried for 1955 $1,500,663 for training, an increase 
of $785,824 over funds of $714,839 available for the current year. The allowance 
by the House weuld provide an increase of only $81,104 or a total of $795,943. 
This would not be adequate for the necessary steps which the committee states 
it expects the Department to take to correct the situation pertaining to language 
deficiencies of employees at certain overseas posts. 

The situation with respect to the present training program is of grave concern 
to the Department. The program is entirely inadequate, particularly in the 
field of language and area specialization. Experienced and trained officers are 
on the firing line and the limited training which has been possible within available 
funds has resulted in a most serious deficiency in replacements and reserves. 
Expansion is essential for the following reasons: 

1. The funds provided by the House will not be adequate to train enough officers 
to replace separations from the present inadequate number of those possessing 
specialized training. There are onlv 141 officers in the entire Foreign Service 
who have specialized training in the languages and areas or the Iron Curtain 
countries or areas of the Near Past and the Far East, which are critical because of 
the danger of Communist takeover. Within funds available for the current year, 
it is possible to train onlv 34 more specialists in but 10 of these language areas. 
This number will certainly not provide adequate replacements. 

2. A reserve staff must be provided for additional and emergency assignments. 
The Department’s training program has not been adequate to provide specialized 
training for countries of the Near East and Far East at a level at which the growing 
importance of those countries in international affairs now requires. 

3. Funds must be available to permit appointment of new officers who have 
passed the examinations and for their orientation periods to provide a source of 
replacement for officers retiring or otherwise separating from the higher classes of 
the service. Many class 6 FSO’s have passed the examination but cannot be em- 
ployed because of lack of funds. Failure to maintain a regularized transition from 
prospective employees to employees will soon dry up the source of recruitment. 
rhe continuity of staff competence requires a balanced rate of employee accession 
within each age group. 

Restoration of the reduction made by the House is essential to forestall a critical 
situation in the Foreign Service. 
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(Amendment No. 2 


Replacement of Chiefs of Mission cars 

The amendment to restore authority to replace 15 rather than 5 cars for chiefs 
of mission should be given serious consideration. 

The Chief of a diplomatic mission should be provided a suitable automobile of 
reasonably current production in keeping with his status as the local representa- 
tive not only of the Department of State, but also of the United States. <A limou- 
sine is considered essential at most posts for security reasons. While automobile 
prices for fully equipped units are not significantly higher today than they were a 
year or so ago, most of the manufacturers are now including certain expensive 
features, such as automatic transmission, as standard production which previously 
were in the optional category. Consequently, it is no longer possible to obtain 
a limousine under the $3,000 limitation; in fact, only 1 manufacturer, Chrysler, 
produces a limousine obtainable under the $3,600 limitation. 

At present there are 84 Chief of Mission cars authorized. It does not appear 
to be unreasonable in view of the age and, in many cases, the extremely rigorous 
conditions under which they operate to propose to replace 15 units during fiscal 
year 1955. Asa practical problem we will be forced to replace some of the Chief 
of Mission cars due to deterioration or continue them in operation beyond reason- 
able economical life expectancy. Others, from a representational standpoint, 
should be replaced because of age. 

The standard age and mileage fixed by the Bureau of the Budget for replace- 
ment of cars in the United States is 6 years or 60,000 miles, whichever accrues 
first. For obvicus reasons these standards cannot be observed strictly in the 
Foreign Service because of operating conditions in the various localities. How- 
ever, they are observed to the extent to which they are practicable. An example 
would be the 1949 Packard in Paris. This ear will be 5 years old at the close 
of this fiscal year and it is estimated that mileage will be 42,000. Lacking a 
sufficient number of authorizations at $3,600, it will be necessary to lower the 
standards for Chief of Mission cars to a medium-weight sedan, losing both the 
representational value and security features inherent in a limousine. 


SUMMARY TABLE 


Chairman Brinvers. For the Office of the Secretary, the House 
bill provides $1,075,985 for costs of 159 positions, which is the same 
as the estimate and the current year’s allowance. Also indicated in 
the estimate for the Office of the Secretary is $40,800 for miscellaneous 
salary expenses, $50,005 for traveling and related expenses. The 
summary table and justifications will be filed in the record. 

(The table and justification referred to follow:) 


Office of the Secretary and Staff— Domestic 


PERMANENT SALARY EXPENSE 


Actual, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 
On board 
June 30, 1953, 
Num-| Annual number Num-| Annual |Num-|} Annual 
ber rate ber rate ber rate 


Immediate Office of the Secretary $83, 875 
Office of the Special Assistant for 

Atomic Energy 8 58, 140 
Office of the Under Secretary 5 , 170 
Office of the Special Assistant for Fish 

and Wildlife ' 53, 450 
Office of the Under Secretary for Ad- 

ministration 14, 060 
Office of the Science Adviser 3, 385 
Office of the Security Counsel ‘ » 515 
Office of the Counselor § 39, 325 | 
Office of the Deputy Under Secretary 
Policy Planning Staff 
Executive Secretariat 


Total Office of the Secretary | | 
and Staff__- 20° , 281, 14 | 159 | 1,075, 985 | 1,075, 985 
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Office of the Secretary and Staff—Domestic—Continued 
MISCELLANEOUS SALARY EXPENSE 


1953 1954 | 1955 


Type of expense 5 ee 


j | 
Man- | | Man- | Man- 
years | Amount | years eee: years Amount 


W. a. e. employment | 2.6 | $27, 100 | 2.5 | $26,400 2.5 $26, 400 
| | 14,400 | | 14,400 | 


40, 800 | 2.5 | 40, 800 


Overtime and holiday pay..-. 14, 400 


Total miscellaneous salaries | 2.6 | 41,500 2.5 | 


NONSALARY OBLIGATIONS 


Increase or 


i 
ct classificatic Aa 
Object classification 1953 é 1955 decrease 


Travel $27, 705 27, 705 $24, 705 —$3, 000 
Other contractual services 25, 000 | 25, 000 | 25, 000 
300 300 


Taxes and assessments -_- 304 | 


>to # aa naen as 
Total nonsalary obligations, domestic. ._- 53, 009 53, 005 50, 005 | 
| | 


The estimates for the Office of the Secretary and its component parts are predi- 
cated on the following basic objectives: (1) That the Secretary and the Under 
Secretary should be relieved to the fullest possible extent of participation in the 
day-to-day details of foreign affairs in order that both officers may be free to give 
full attention to the more important policy matters and to furnish sound executive 
direction to the Department; (2) that provision should be made for adequate staff 
aides to assure that the Secretary and Under Secretary have the benefit of staff 
advice, properly assembled and correlated, on important policy decisions; and 
(3. that the activities of the Office of the Secretary should be constantly and 
critically evaluated to assure that effective utilization of funds and optimum 
efficiency are achieved. 

The staffing pattern for the Office of the Secretary for fiscal year 1955 is based on 
the assumption that this Government’s participation in foreign affairs will continue 
to pose problems of great significance to the country’s security. The total require- 
ment of 159 positions at an annual salary rate of $1,075,985 is the result of a 
careful study of functions, operations, and personnel needs conducted in accord- 
ance with the President’s directive on increased efficiency, and represents an actual 
reduction of 43 positions and $205,163 below the authorized strength for fiscal year 
1953. It is anticipated that the continued application of sound management 
practices will enable the Office of the Secretary to meet its projected work require- 
ments in fiscal year 1955 with the same staff level as authorized in fiscal year 1954. 


Immediate office of the Secretary 


The staffing pattern of the Secretary’s immediate office for fiscal year 1955 will 
require 7 positions at an annual salary rate of $65,595. 


Office of the Special Assistant on Atomic Energy 

While not part of the immediate Office of the Secretary, the Special Assistant on 
Atomic Energy works closely with the Secretary and the Under Secretary on 
atomic energy matters. The Special Assistant plans and directs the work essen- 
tial to the formulation of this Government’s policy with respect to atomic energy 
developments and issues as they relate to international relations. The staffing 
pattern of the Special Assistant’s office for fiscal year 1955 will require 6 positions 
at an annual salary rate of $42,595. 


Office of the Under Secretary 


The staffing pattern of the immediate office of the Under Secretary will require 4 
positions at an annual salary rate of $35,015. 


Office of the Special Assistant to the Under Secretary for Fisheries and Wildlife 


The Special Assistant is responsible for the formulation and coordination of 
departmental policy and action with respect to international fisheries and wildlife 
resources with a view to safeguarding the rights and interests of United States 
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nationals engaged in fishing on the high seas or off the coasts of other countries. 
The fiscal year 1954 authorization of 6 positions at an annual salary rate of $42,525 
for the Office of the Special Assistant to the Under Secretary on Fisheries and 
Wildlife is considered adequate for fiscal year 1955. 


Office of the Under Secretary for Administration 

The Under Secretary for Administration, established in the Department of 
State by Public Law 2, 83d Congress, relieves the Secretary and the Under 
Secretary, to the greatest extent possible, of the management problems of the 
Department in order to allow them to concentrate on foreign policy problems and 
negotiations, and insures the promotion of maximum effectiveness in organization 
and operation. The Under Secretary for Administration gives particular atten- 
tion to policy problems with respect to loyalty and security. Going into fiscal 
year 1955, the staffing pattern for the immediate office of the Under Secretary 
for Administration requires 6 positions at an annual salary rate of $55,400. 
Office of the Science Adviser 

The Science Adviser and his staff participate in the formulation of foreign 
policy from the standpoint of science and technology. This Office serves as the 
central point of liaison with the National Science Foundation, the National 
Research Council, the National Academy of Sciences and other public and private 
organizations interested in the formulation and administration of policy from a 
scientific and technological point of view The staffing pattern for the Office of 
the Science Adviser will require 4 positions at an annual salary rate of $30,340 
for fiscal year 1955. 
Office of the Security Counsel 

The position of Security Counsel has been established under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the Under Secretary for Administration to carry out the respon- 
sibilities conferred by the revised security regulation (subch. 390, Manual 
of Regulations and Procedures), in connection with the implementation of Execu- 
tive Order 10450 of April 27, 1953, “‘Security requirements for Government 
employment.’”’ The personnel requirements for the Office of the Security Counsel 
for fiscal year 1955 will be 3 positions at an annual salary rate of $18,515. 


Office of the Counselor 


The Counselor serves as senior adviser and consultant to the Secretary on major 
diplomatic and foreign affairs problems, and assists in the handling of complex 
international negotiations at the highest level. The authorized strength for fiscal 
year 1954 of 5 positions at an annual rate of $38,525 for the Office of the Counselor, 
will be adequate to meet this Office’s work requirements for fiscal year 1955. 


Office of the Deputy Under Secretary 

The Deputy Under Secretary serves as principal assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary in coordinating the implementation of United States foreign policy. In 
addition, he has responsibility for overall relationships between the Department 
of State and the Department of Defense. The personnel requirements of the 
Office of the Deputy Under Secretary for fiscal year 1955 are estimated to be the 
same as for 1954, or 6 positions at an annual salary rate of $57,055. 


Policy Planning Staff 

The Policy Planning Staff has responsibility for anticipating problems which 
the Department may encounter in the discharge of its mission and for formulating 
and developing long-range plans for the achievement of United States foreign 
policy objectives. This staff performs the National Security Council function. 
The 1954 authorization of 28 positions at an annual salary rate of $223,220 is 
considered adequate for fiscal year 1955. 
Executive secretariat 

The Executive Secretariat is responsible for assuring full correlation of re- 
sponsibilities in the preparation of policy recommendations and for following 
through on the proper implementation of decisions made by the Secretary and 
Under Secretary. Among the means employed to discharge this responsibility 
are the following: (1) Directing and controlling the orderly and prompt flow of 
official action and information documents to and from the Secretary and the 
Under Secretary; (2) assisting in the identification of policy problems that re- 
quire coordination of the Department’s resources; (3) collecting, maintaining, 
and disseminating policy decisions and other staff records and reports; (4) co- 
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ordinating and reviewing all outgoing communications of the Department; (5) 
making the arrangements necessary for the President and the Secretary in their 
state relations with the heads and representatives of other governments; and (6) 
performing top-level liaison assignments on behalf of the Secretary and the 
Under Secretary. 

The Executive Secretariat will require 84 positions at an annual salary rate of 
$467,200 in fiscal year 1955, the same as authorized for fiscal vear 1954. 


Chairman BripGes. Will you discuss those items? 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Wiizer. Mr. Wailes will testify on the Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Waiues. Mr. Chairman, as you see, there has been no change. 
We are expecting no change in 1954 or 1955. The thing that I would 
like to highlight is that I am sure that the Secretary would want me to 
state that his immediate office consists of only seven people, including 
himself. In addition there are a number of special areas, which bring 
the overall staff up to 159. The largest group thus included is the 
Executive Secretariat which not only functions for the Secretary, but 
for the Under Secretary and Deputy Undersecretaries. 

The only change is the decrease in travel of $3,000. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATION 


Chairman Brincres. What would be the effect if this $393,116 is 
not restored? The House figure is $62,500,000 and the current year’s 
figure is $62,893,116. 

Mr. Wrrper. Mr. Chairman, that item is composed of several 
specific items, a primary one of which is the printing of the Foreign 
Relations volumes. That costs $227,280. ‘There was a reduction 
granted by the Government Printing Office of 5 percent, which 
accounted for another minor item of $24,391. 

Another item that was reduced was the travel item, which was cut 
approximately $100,000, and the transportation of things was reduced 
to $146,000. 

Those items, together with the trainirg increase of $700,000 mal-e 
up the $1,200,000. 

So, in effect, all of these reductions would still apply if we do not 
get the restoration. 


OrricrE oF ASSISTANT SECRETARY, CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Chairman Bripeers. For the Office of Assistant Secretary, Con- 
gressional Relations, the House bill provides $136,850 for 19 positions, 
the same as estimated for and allowed this current year. 

It carried $2,700 for miscellaneous salary expense and $700 for 
nonsalary obligations of the office. 

We will put the table and justification in the record at this point. 

(The data referred to follow:) 
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O fice of Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations Domestic 


PERMANENT SALARY EXPENSES 


| 
On board 
June 30, Ie 


1953, | 4 
Num Annual Num- Annual Num- | Annual 
number 


ber rate ber rate ber rate 


Actual, 1953 Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 


Office of Assistant Secretary for | | | 
Congressional Relations ; 55, 45 21 | 19 | $136, 850 19 $136, 850 


MISCELLANEOUS SALARY EXPENSE 


| 


1953 1954 


Type of expense | 


| 
Man- | amount | Man 


Amount . Amount 
years years 


Temporary employment $3, 402 $2, 620 
Overtime and holiday pay 80 80 


Total miscellaneous salaries 3, 482 . 2, 700 


NONSALARY OBLIGATIONS 
Object classification 


rravel $617 $650 
Taxes and assessments 50) 


Total non-salary obligations—domesti 


The objectives of this Office for the fiscal year 1955 are the coordination and 
management of the Department’s legislative program, the improvement and 
strengthening of the Department’s legislative and other working relationships 
with Congress and continued attention to increasing consultation with Congress on 
foreign policy objectives, programs, and problems 

The Department’s legislative program is expected to consist of 85 to 90 legisla 
tive proposals. On the basis of previous experience, there will probably be 
approximately 5,000 other legislative proposals in which the Department will 
have an interest. To carry out functions of this Office and to achieve the objec- 
tives mentioned in paragraph 1, the workload will be borne by presently con- 
stituted sections: legislative management, legislative liaison, and service, under 
the direction of the immediate Office of the Assistant Secretary. In addition to 
the (1) coordination and supervision of preparation and presentation of specific 
pieces of legislation (other than appropriations) from the time of inception until 
final action by the Congress and final implementation by the Department, and 
(2) constant attention to developments in foreign policy so that there may be 
early identification of problems meriting consultation with appropriate congres- 
sional committees prior to crystalizing final action, the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary will conduct full-time liaison activities with the Foreign Reiations and 
Foreign Affairs Committees (and other Senate and House Committees, except 
Appropriations), and perform numerous and varied services for congressional 
committees and individual Members, and for the Department. The Office also 
advises the principal officers of the Department on congressional aspects of 
actions or proposed actions by the executive branch and on congressional trends, 
possible actions, or actions which affect the conduct of foreign relations. 

Among the functions to be performed will be the furnishing of information in 
connection with general inquiries from Members of the Congress; the control, 
review, and clearance of replies to congressional letters prepared for the Assistant 
Secretary’s signature; the maintenance of a reference library on congressional 
matters; liaison with the Bureau of the Budget regarding the Department’s 
legislative program and in connection with reports requested by the Bureau or by 
congressional committees on legislation not initiated by, but of interest to the 
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Department; and the preparation of a daily summary of the Congressional Record 
for distribution within the Department and to congressional committees. 

During the Ist session of the 83d Congress, the Department initiated the sub- 
mission to the Congress of 34 legislative proposals—18 treaties, conventions or 
agreements and 16 draft bills, representing approximately one-fourth of the 
Department’s proposed legislative program for the 83d Congress. In addition 
there are included on the Department’s legislative program some items in which 
the Department has a vital interest, but which are actually initiated by other 
Departments. . Of the 10,695 bills and other measures introduced during the 
period of January 3 to August 3, 1953 over 1,100 were analyzed and found to be 
of some interest to the Department because of their effect on international issues, 
foreign policy, and organization and administration of the Department; a copy 
of each was sent to the interested offices to inform them of the introduction of 
measures affecting their areas. From a legislative history maintained with 
respect to these proposals, the offices were kept informed of their progress. From 
January 3 through August 3, 1953 the Department received from the Bureau of 
the Budget, Members of Congress, and congressional committees a total of 723 
requests for its views and recommendations on proposed and pending legislation. 
In addition arrangements were made for departmental witnesses to appear before 
numerous committee hearings, and supplementary material was supplied to the 
committee as requested during the hearings. This Office also prepared, reviewed 
and/or coordinated the almost 4,000 letters from individual Members of Congress 
from January 1 to August 15, 1953 requesting information on a wide range of 
subjects pertaining to the Department’s activities and responsibilities. Besides 
these requests, this Office received a large number of telephone requests for publi- 
cations and various types of information, which often require considerable research. 

These estimates are based on analyses of the workloads of the Office in fiscal 
year 1953 and projections for fiscal vear 1954. On the assumption that the 
workloads in fiscal year 1955 will be no less, a minimum of 19 persons at a total 
annual salary rate of $136,850 will be necessary to perform the functions of this 
Office effectively. 


FUNCTIONS OF OFFICE 


Chairman Bripces. Mr. Morton, will you give us a statement as 
to why it is necessary to have 19 people in your office? 

Mr. Morron. Yes. We have three major functions, sir. One is 
principally legislative management of the bills or treaties that the 
Department submits. We take over the management of that project, 
working out the statements that will be made by the Department, 
either in writing or verbally, before the appropriate committees of the 
Congress, setting up the hearings, picking out the witnesses, and gen- 
erally coordinating the work of the bill. 

There are many bills, as you know, various programs which the 
administration sends up in which more than one department has an 
interest. It generally falls to the lot of State to take over the manage- 
ment of the program if there is something that involves State, Agri- 
culture, and Treasury, let us say, or something of that nature. 

Our second function is liaison with the Congress. There were two 
officers who were detailed to the Hill. I have reduced that to one by 
spending considerable time up here myself and having my deputy 
spend time up here. 

Then there is the question of service to Congress, which is a very 
important one. We handle some 12,000 phone calls a year in our 
office. 

Chairman Bripgss. Who is your deputy? 

Mr. Morton. Ben Brown. We handle, in addition to phone calls, 
a great many letters. Letters to the Secretary from the Hill are 
handled normally in the Office of Congressional Relations. 
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I think that this is an extremely important office in that it is the best 
and quickest way of getting congressional sentiment and bringing it 
home to the Department. It is a two-way street. It is not only part 
of my responsibility as an adviser to the Secretary to come up here and 
try to inform the Members of Congress of what is going on and what 
his thinking is on important matters, but also it is very much my 
responsibility to advise him in the same sense that his Public Affairs 
Assistant Secretary advises him, in what congressional thinking is. 

I believe that in the past year, whereas we have stumbled a few 
times, that on the whole we have worked the thing out with a good 
degree of cooperation, and have had a pretty good batting average. 
Since the House did not cut our office I think we could adequately 
operate our office on the funds requested. 

The second session will be easier for us than the first one in which we 
had not had much experience. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman BripGes. The next item for consideration is the Assistant 
Secretary for Personnel and Administration. For the domestic services 
the House bill provides $704,847 for costs of 105 administrative posi- 
tions, which is the budget estimate and this year’s allowance; $7,485 
for miscellaneous salary expenses; $82,695 for travel; and 480 for other 
incidental expenses. For the Foreign Service—foreign buildings 
operations—the bill provides $230,200 for 22 positions, $23,838 for 
travel and $162 for other items. At this point I will insert the summary 
tables and justification covering this Office. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Assistant Secretary for Administration— Domestic 


PERMANENT SALARY EXPENSE 


Actual, 1953 On Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 
—_— ——————-| board |—-- . ape eoee 


June 30, 


Num- | Annual 1953 


Num-/| Annual | Num- | Annual 
ber rate ber 


rate | ber rate 


Office.of Assistant Secretary __. : $231, 882 27 27 | $188, 047 27 | $188,047 
Director General of the Foreign Service. 2 18, 623 2 2 s, 623 2 18, 623 
Foreign Service Inspection Corps (cen- 

tral program services) : 222, 354 ‘ 7 222, 354 21 222, 354 
Division of Foreign Reporting (central | } 

program services) 4 212,179 38 35 , 734 | 35 | 171, 734 
Foreign buildings operations 25 | 136,629 22 : 9, 629 | 18 89, 629 
Clemency and Parole Board for War | | 

Criminals weal : ‘ , 460 | 2 14, 460 


Total Assistant Secretary for Ad- | 
ministration ‘ 821, 667 704, 847 105 | 704,847 
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Assistant Secretary for Administration—Domestic—Continued 


MISCELLANEOUS SALARY EXPENSE 


Increase or 
decrease 


Type of expense if = ——___—__|—__—— 


Man- Man- Man- |Man- 
Amot Amot - J 1 - 

years mount years Amount | years Amount | years | 
| 


Amount 


j 
WAE employment $12 f $16, 485 t $6, 485 |—1.0 |—$10,00 
Temporary employment 1 ae sadatl 
Overtime and holiday pay | 1, 000 


Total miscellaneous Salaries , 474 f 17, 485 é , 485 |—1.0 |—10, 000 
Less nonrecurring costs 10, 000 _ ' +1.0 |4-10, 000 


Adjusted requirements 5 " : 7, 485 5 O06 Tek 


NONSALARY OBLICATIONS 


Object classification 
Travel 90, 84, 570 
rransportation of thing 465 
Taxes and assessments 15 ss | 15 | 


rotal nonsalary obligations, do- 
mestic 91, eine 85,050 |..... 83, 175 


The 1955 estimates are based on a continuation of the reduced staff levels 
which were established in the latter part of fiscal year 1953 and in fiscal year 
1954. They represent a minimum level of staff assistance for the Assistant 
Secretary and the units which are attached directly to his office. 


Immediate office of the Assistant Secretary 


Twenty-seven positions are provided for the immediate office of the Assistant 
Secretary—twelve professional and fifteen clerical. Fourteen of these are the 
result of functions which have been transferred to this office through reorganiza 
tion actions and economy measures which reduced staffs in other parts of the 
Department. 

The arts and monuments staff, consisting of an officer and a clerical assistant 
engaged in the restitution of cultural property held by this Government as a 
result of World War II, was transferred to the Department of State from the 
International Information Administration in the recent reorganization leading 
to the establishment_of the United States Information Agency. Pending final 
determination of the location of this staff, it is included in the immediate office 
of the Assistant Secretary for the purposes of this estimate. 

Director General of the Foreign Service 

The Direetor General of the Foreign Service is the Department’s senior staff 
adviser on matters relating to the Foreign Service of the United States. The 
Foreign Service Inspection Corps operates under the general direction of the Direc- 
tor General. Two positions at an annual salary rate of $18,623 are deemed 
adequate in 1955 for the Office of the Director General. 


Foreign Service Inspection Corps (transferred to the Bureau of Inspection, Security 
and Consular A ffa rs 


By statute (sec. 681 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946) the Foreign Service 
Inspection Corps is required to inspect the work of each Foreign Service diplo- 
matic and consular establishment in a substantially uniform manner at least 
once every 2 years. Such inspection work includes a survey of each post’s sub- 
stantive programs, its effectiveness in meeting objectives and performing services 
required by statute, and the morale of its personnel. Asa result of these surveys, 
inspection reports are prepared and submitted for the information and guidance 
of the post inspected, the chief of mission or principal officer supervising overall 
United States Government operations within the foreign country, the appropriate 
offices of the Department of State and other interested Government agencies 
(principally the Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor). The in- 
spection reports contain suggestions, directives, and recommendations, including 
specific procedures for reducing operating costs. Also of great importance is the 
preparation by the inspectors of efficiency reports on all American personnel 
serving at the posts inspected. 





mount 


$10,00K 


10, 000 
10, OOK 
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The Foreign Service Inspection Corps operates with a headquarters staff in 
Washington of five persons, which includes the chief inspector. The field staff at 
present, as in 1953, is comprised of 16 Foreign Service and administrative 
inspectors. 

Experience has shown that the most effective use of inspection personnel is to 
have a Foreign Service inspector proceed alone to the smaller consular posts. In 
the case of a diplomatic post or a larger consular post, an administrative inspector 
is also assigned to assist in the inspection As regards the largest missions re- 
cently inspected, such as the Embassy at London and the High Commissioner’s 
office at Bonn, the inspections have been handled by 4-man teams—2 Foreign 
Service inspectors and 2 administrative inspectors. 

During the 1953 fiscal year, regular inspections were made of 96 posts, of 
which 24 were embassies and legations, 16 were consulates general, and 56 were 
consulates. In addition, there were nine inspections for special purposes. There 
were also submitted during this period a total of 1,212 efficiency reports on 
officers and American employees. At the end of fiscal year 1953, there were 
84 pests which were overdue for inspection under the terms of the Foreign Service 
Act, the interval since the last inspection having exceeded 2 years. 

With a full field staff of 16 inspectors during the entire 1954 fiscal year, it is 
contemplated that regular inspections will be made of about 125 posts, slightly 
less than 50 percent of the total number of posts in the Foreign Service. If this 
schedule is maintained, there will nevertheless be 28 diplomatic and consular 
pests overdue for inspection on June 30, 1954. 

The present staff of 21 positions at an annual salary rate of $222,354 is requested 
for fiscal year 1955. 


Division of Foreign Reporting 


The Division of Foreign Reporting under the direction of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration performs the Department’s central management functions 
with respect to the economic and administrative reporting activities of Foreign 
Service posts on a worldwide basis. The 1955 estimate is the same as the cur- 
rent 1954 authorization of 35 positions and an annual rate of $171,734. 

The objectives of the Division are as follows: 

1. To provide for the adequate flow through the Foreign Service of information 
on, or analysis of, economic problems and developments in foreign countries; 

2. To restrict Foreign Service economic reporting activities to the minimum 
level consistent with (a) the essential needs of the Government, and (b) the dic- 
tates of economy and efficiency in everseas operations; and 

3. To prescribe and administer adequate methods and procedures for the 
reduction of Foreign Service administrative reporting to the lowest practicable 
level, and to introduce standards of uniformity in such reporting among various 
areas of the world. 


Foreign buildings operations 


Foreign Buildings Operations (FBO) is charged with the responsibility for the 
housing, furnishing and maintenance of Foreign Service establishments abroad; 
involving the acquisition of improved or unimproved sites, design and construc- 
tion of new buildings, alterations, repairs and maintenance of structures, leasing 
and maintenance of quarters, purchase and maintenance of furniture and ‘furnish- 
ings for Government-owned residences and office requirements. 

It is the objective of the Foreign Service buildings program to provide repre- 
sentative, consolidated and efficient office space for the Foreign Service and other 
agencies of the Government at all posts where leasing arrangements are not more 
advantageous. The program also calls for providing residences for Ambassadors 
and Ministers, for senior officers and ranking attachés of other agencies at the 
principal diplomatic missions, and for a substantial part of the American staff 
at posts where housing proble ms exist because of health or security factors. 

As of June 30, 1953, FBO had 40 projects in varying stages of construction, 
purchase negotiation, alteration, and major repair. Altogether there are some 
800 Foreign Service properties on which FBO supervises the normal repair and 
maintenance. Projects in progress, during fiscal year 1954 will enhance the 
capital investment in United States Government diplomatic and consular prop- 
erties in foreign countries by upward of $15 million, In addition, FBP negotiates 
each year several hundred leases for space requirements which cannot be met with 
owned property. FBO also provides furniture and furnishings for Government- 
owned and long-term leased residences and offices. This estimate provides for 
16 administrative and clerical personnel, the Director and his Deputy at an 
aggregate annual salary rate of $89,629. 
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Clemency and parole board for war criminals 

This Board, established by Executive Order 10393 dated September 4, 1952, is 
responsible for advising the President, based on its investigations, with respect to 
those cases in which a decision of the United States is required on recommendations 
by Japan for clemency, reduction of sentence, or parole in connection with 
sentences imposed on Japanese war criminals by tribunals established by the 
United States or by the International Military Tribunal for the Far East. This 
estimate, which covers only the staff functions of the Board, provides for 2 posi- 
tions at an annual salary rate of $14,460. 


Foreign buildings operations—Foreign Service 
Summary of requirements 
WEE ew Se 
| Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 


decrease 
Function 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 


oe Amount Amount 


Amount Amount 


American personnel 


Field officers . 5 | $205, 444 $189, 047 | : CURD OF. bavcnkcbienicens 
Deduct: Lapses ‘ —15, 840 . —4,717 i —2,806 |.......] +$1,911 
Add 
Terminal leave. 2, 888 3, 781 1,912 | ‘ —1, 869 
Differentials 9, 803 , 45 9, 160 |_. —1, 291 
Pay in excess 790 |_- 727 | 
Total 2: 203, 085 199, 289 198, 040 | —1, 249 
Allowances 32, 933 32, 679 32, 160 | —519 


Total personal services 236, 018 231, 968 


Employment June 30, 1953 : (24)| (197, 226) 
Other operating expenses 
Travel 31, 878 25, 912 
Freight and export packing 39, 940 
Maintenance Government- 
owned property -.. 3, 125 
Contractual inspection serv- 
ice 10, 960 
Purchases household equip- 
ment 130, 949 . a 
ER chitnad 130 i ‘ 162 
Total, other operating ex- | | 
penses 216, 982 5, 074 24, 000 


Total requirements 453, 000 58, 
Less nonrecurring costs 3, 843 254, 200 





Adjusted requirements 453, 000 254, 3 Li daicns 254, 200 | 





Justification for personal services 


The function of the Foreign Buildings Operations field officers is to supervise 
the construction of office and residence buildings which the United States Govern- 
ment is building abroad for the promotion of its diplomatic and consular activities. 
The work requires knowledge of and skill in all phases of construction techniques 
and other associated matters such as evaluating proposed sites from the engi- 
neering viewpoint; assembling site engineering data on soil structure, topography, 
zoning, sewer and water availabilities, electricity characteristic; resolving tech- 
nical questions relating to site surveys and other problems in connection with 
obtaining clear titles; and assisting the post in negotiating construction contracts. 
The principal work of Foreign Buildings Operations field officers is the continuous 
overseeing of the contractors’ operations to insure that materials meet specifica- 
tions and that building methods meet acceptable standards. This is difficult 
especially in the FE and NEA areas where the officer must overcome centuries 
of tradition in order to train laborers in new methods. The supervisor is essential 
for seeing that the United States Government receives a sound value for its 
investment. 

Field officers are carefully chosen men of mature judgment with long training 
and experience in construction and engineering work. They normally have 
resident assignments at a post for the duration of a major construction project, 
which may run from less than 1 year to more than 3 years. In addition, these 
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officers have regional responsibilities and must travel in their areas of assignment 
in order to supervise, inspect, and advise on lesser projects being accomplished 
without benefit of the supervisor’s constant presence. There are occasionally 
2 men at 1 post when a construction job is unusually large and complex and at 
some regional offices such as Paris, Bonn, and Tokyo where the regional office 
has design, maintenance, and furnishings as well as construction responsibilities 
for a large area in which there are many United States Government properties 


Justification for travel 


The duties of most of the staff of the Foreign Service Buildings Operations are 
regional in character so that extensive travel is inherent in the job. It is prob- 
lematical how much of the reduction in the allowance may be met with greater 
lapses, especially in the face of enlarged Foreign Buildings Operations activities 
occasioned by a heavy schedule of new construction coupled with new mainte- 
nance responsibilities and management of the special construction program in 
Germany. The amount requested for travel represents the requirements based 
on 1953 experience. 


SUMMARY TABLES ON MISCELLANEOUS OFFICES 


Chairman Bripces. At this point I will insert in the record the 
justification and summary expense tables for the Office of Budget and 
Reports, the Office of Finance, and the Office of Operating Facilities. 
Each of these offices was allowed the 1955 budget estimate of costs on 
regular positions. Specifically the Office of Budget and Reports was 
granted $252,385 for 40 positions; the Office of Finance $483,461 for 
104 positions, and the Office of Operating Facilities, $3,331,107 for 
773 domestic positions and $1,704,100 for 58 Foreign Service positions. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Office of Budget and Reports, Domestic 


PERMANENT SALARY EXPENSE 


Actual, 1953 Estimate, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 
ere On board ad 
June 30, 1953, 
Num-! Annual number Num-)| Annual |Num-' Annual 
ber rate ber rate ber rate 


Office of Budget and Reports J 17 $98, 635 15 $67, 340 

Foreign Service Budget Division 10 68, 810 9 

Estimates Division ae 14 75, 670 13 

Departmental Budget Division 10 65, 540 7 
Total, Office of Budget and Reports 51 308, 655 44 


MISCELLANEOUS SALARY EXPENSE 


Man- | amount | M@®2- | amount | M@2- 


Tvpe axpense 
I'ype of expense years years | years 


Amount 


WAE employment : $5, 461 y : | 
Temporary employment . ‘ 0.6 $1, 990 0.6 | $1, 990 
Overtime and holiday pay -. ‘ 4,556 | 5, 970 | | 5, 970 


P | j 
Total, miscellaneous salaries ‘ 0.6 10,017 | 0.6 7, 960 | 0.6 | 7, 960 


| Bi ; | 


NONSALARY OBLIGATIONS 
ili 
Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase or 


Object classification 1953 1954 1955 decrease 


Travel . — ane $2, 317 $2, 000 | $1, 800 
Services performed by other agencies 4 51, 747 29, 000 29, 000 
Taxes and assessments. .........-..--..-- cus | 44 | 40 40 |... 


Total, nonsalary obligations—domestic ‘ 54, 108 31, 040 | 30, 840 
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The Office of Budget and Reports is responsible for directing the formulation 
and execution of all financial programs of the Department of State, including the 


Foreign Service and affiliated activities. 


In continuing to effect greater operating 


efficiency and to provide closer management control, the Office is being reorganized 
into three divisions: the Estimates Division, the Foreign Service Budget Division, 
and the Departmental Budget Division. 

It is estimated that the requirements for 1955 will be 40 positions at a total 


annual salary rate of ! 


Lon « 


204,¢ 


requirements of 11 positions and $56,270. 
will continue to be concerned with the development and coordination of the 
Department’s appropriation estimates, and with assisting the budget officer and 
other officials on budgetary aspects of existing and proposed policies and programs. 

The operating budget divisions will continue the development of budgetary 
policies and procedures, the programing of financial requirements and resources 
of the Department (including those of organizations related to the Department’s 
responsibilities or for services required by them) and providing budget manage- 
ment advice and direction to policy and operating officials. ¢ 
of the various organizational units of the Department will be continued in fiscal 
year 1955 as a means of promoting greater efficiency. 

The refinement of reporting systems and executive reports will be continued for 
use as a tool of management and program budgeting by the administrators of 
program areas. 


Unit 


Office of the Director 
Administrative 


Foreign E 


Procedure 


Audit 
Accounts 


xchange Coordinator 
sand systems review 


Total, Office of Finance 


MISCELLANEOUS SALARY 


[ype of expense 


Temporary employment 
I ’ I 


Overtime 


and holiday pay 


Office of Finance, 


The Office of B 


domestic 


PERMANENT SALARY EXPENSE 


Total, miscellaneous salaries 


l'ravel 


Actual, 1953 


| 
Num-| Annual 
rate 


ber 


If 


Man 
years 


1.6 


| 1.6 


NONSALARY OBL 


Object classification | 


Rents and utility services 
Taxes and assessments 


Total nonsalary obligations, domestic 


Justification 


The Office of Finance is responsible 





| 


On board 


June 30, 1953 | 
(number) |Num- 
ber | 
' 
| al 
ll 10 | 
2 | 
14 1 
64 vd 
27 25 
122 104 


EXPENSE 


385, which is a reduction from fiscal year 1953 actual 


udget and Reports 


)perational surveys 


| 
Estimate, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 


is 


Annual |Num-| Annual 





rate | ber rate 
$29, 205 | 4 | $29, 205 
37, 675 10 | 37,675 
9, 800 | 
66, 800 
224, 626 
115, 355 | 25 | 115, 355 


483,461 | 104 | 483, 461 
| } 





953 1954 1955 

Amount | Man- | Souanen} Man- | Amount 

years | ~ | years c , 

eal aaa sedans beet 
$4, 270 2.0} $5,450 | 2.0 | $5, 450 
14, 015 13, 950 | 13, 950 
. ine a ela 
18, 285 | 2.0 19, 400 | 2.0 | 19, 400 


IGATIONS 


1953 | 1954 
2, 688 $2, 700 
37, 759 | 27, 800 
109 | 100 
40, 556 30, 600 


Increase or 


f. 
1955 decrease 





—$300 
27, 800 
| 100 |-- 


$2, 400 | 








1 
30, 300 | 
| 


for insuring effective fiscal management 


and control for the Department, the Foreign Service, and affiliated organizations. 
To carry out these responsibilities the Office is organized into five areas: Foreign 
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xchange Coordinator, Procedures and Systems Review, Audit, Accounts, and 
an administrative staff. 
Office of the Director 

The Office of the Director of Finance is responsible for advising the Assistant 
Secretary for Administration and other policy officials with respect to financial 
aspects of existing and proposed policies and programs and for the direction of the 
operating staff of the Office of Finance. It is estimated that the present staff of 
t positions at an annual salary rate of $29,205 will be required in 1955. 


Administrative 

The administrative staff is responsible for general administrative functions in- 
cluding responsibility for the safeguard and deposit or disposal of all negotiable 
instruments or currency delivered to the Office. It is estimated that the present 
staff of 10 positions at an annual salary rate of $37,675 will be required in 1955. 


Foreign Exchange Coordinator 

The Foreign Exchange Coordinator is responsible for the acquisition of foreign 
currencies under foreign credit agreements and the subsequent utilization thereof 
for the best interest of the Department and the United States Government and 
for securing most favorable rates of exchange available under existing policies. 
It is estimated that 1 position at an annual salary rate of $9,800 will be required 
in 1955. 


Procedures and systems review 

Among the objectives in 1955 of the procedures and systems review staff are: 
(1) provide accounting technicians to plan, develop, and produce new or improved 
field and departmental accounting techniques on its own initiative and jointly 
with the staff of the Accounting Systems Division of the General Accounting 
Office; (2) prepare detailed audit and accounting manuals for use by operating 
personnel in the Department, and particularly in the Office of Finance, supple- 
mented with flow charts, exhibits, and other visual aids; (3) analyze, plan, develop, 
and produce revised fiscal procedures and systems to further simplify and reduce 
the accounting and reporting requirements in the field; (4) assist other agencies in 
fiseal procedures involving overseas operations. 

No increase has been requested for the staff in 1955 although the continued re- 
duction of personnel throughout the Department and the Foreign Service has 
imposed an ever-increasing demand for a concentrated effort to streamline fiscal 
procedures to promote greater efficiency without loss of necessary accounting 
control, It is estimated that the present staff of 11 positions at an annual salary 
rate of $66,800 will be required in 1955. 


Audit 

The audit staff is responsible for audit, prior to payment, of payroll, travel, 
transportation and miscellaneous vouchers for all departmental activities; audit 
of leave records throughout the Department; control of civil-service and Foreign 
Service retirement and tax records; analyzing and processing General Accounting 
Office and administrative exceptions; supervision and coordination of external 
audits and investigations of fiscal and related matters; and for a continuing liaison 
with the General Accounting Office site audit group. 

Objectives for 1955 inelude a comprehensive study of audit processes to effect 
refinements and improvements. It is estimated that the present staff of 53 posi- 
tions at an annual rate of $224,626 will be required in 1955. 


Accounts 

The accounts staff is responsible for operating the general ledger of the Lepart- 
ment control of advance of funds to disbursing officers and maintaining records 
of accountability, including reconciliation with Treasury Department; preparing 
billings to other Federal agencies, foreign governments and individuals and for 
review of accounts current of field disbursing officers. The recent consolidation 
of the review of accounts current of field disbursing officers with general ledger 
activities has increased efficiency and developed savings. In 1955 evaluation 
of this consolidation and other operations of the staff will be continued and re 
finements in accounting systems effected. It is estimated that the present 
staff of 25 positions at an annual salary rate of $115,355 will be required in 1955. 


General 
The request for 1955 is 30 positions less than the number of positions approved 
for fiscal year 1953 with an annual salary rate decrease of $116,030. Estimates 
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for 1955 are based on workload statistics maintained in fiscal year 1953 and pro- 
jected to anticipated workloads in 1955. 


Office of Operating Facilities— Domestic 
PERMANENT SALARY EXPENSE 


a oO . ‘ . 
Actual, 1953 ten a Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 
June 30, 
; 1953 
Num-| Annual | (num- Num- Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual 
ber rate ber) ber rate ber rate ber rate 


Office of the Director 31 | $197,940 : 25 | $168, 400 5 | $168, 400 
Division of Central Services 1, 057, 690 2 859, 263 OS 859, 263 
Division of Communica 
tions and Records 73 |1, 864, 166 24 1, 486, 314 , 426, 787 | ~$59, 527 
Division of Publications g 622, 532 li 508, 877 508, 877 
Division of Language Serv- 
ices (central program serv- | 
ices 268, 049 | 38 226, 800 | 
Division of Cryptography | | | | 
(central program services) 29 | 146,012 2s 28 140,980} ; | 140, 980 
| 
| 
| 


Increase or 
decrease 


226, 800 


Total, Office of Oper- 
ating Facilities_. ¢ , 156, 389 903 790 |3, 390, 634 | 
+59, 527 

| 


|3, 331, 107 —59, 527 
Less nonrecurring costs - . < saad ies —17 | —59, 527 és 
Adjusted require- | | | | 
ments . | 978 |4,156, 389 | 903 773 \3,331,107 | 773 |3, 331,107 
| | 


MISCELLANEOUS SALARY EXPENSE 


1953 
Type of expense iu m4 | 
Man- Man- 


| Man- | 
years Amount years Amount | years | 


Amount 


Temporary employment : camabe ‘ $1, 155 
Overtime and holiday pay ‘a 32, 776 
Nightwork differential : ia ; 19, 249 


Total miscellaneous salaric ‘ a 53, 180 


DOMESTIC—NONSALARY OBLIGATIONS 


Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, Increase or 
1953 | 1954 1955 | decrease 


Travel : 2 $19, 800 $16, 700 —$3, 100 
Transportation of things . = 5, 346 | 4, 600 4, 500 —100 
Communication services | 270, 727 361, 000 377, 000 +16, 000 
Rents and utility services | ) 14, 000 14, 000 |... 

Printing and reproduction | ‘ 58° 155, 000 150, 000 

Other contractual services ‘ 8, 24! 41, 200 39, 000 

Services performed by other agencies | 36, 47: 116, 000 | 114, 000 | 

Supplies and materials | 298, 027 238, 430 228, 430 

Equipment. -. 180, 305 47, 000 44, 400 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities r 2, 346 2, 000 2, 000 


” 


Taxes and assessments ; anal 427 400 400 


Object classification 


Total nonsalary obligations—domestic-... 1, 189, 134 | 999, 430 
Less nonrecurring costs. .. ; —5, 900 | +5, 900 


Adjusted requirements ..............-..- 1, 189, 134 993, 530 —3, 100 








The Office of Operating Facilities will continue to provide all administrative 
services, other than budget, fiscal, management, and personnel, for the Depart- 
ment in Washington and for several relatively small offices throughout other parts 
of the United States. In addition, this Office will continue to provide general 
administrative services to the Foreign Service overseas posts. 

Many of the services provided are unique because of the Office’s responsibilities 
in connection with the Foreign Service. Some of the unique activities are (1) the 
operation of a worldwide telegraphic communications system serving all Foreign 
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Service posts; (2) the operation of a diplomatic courier service to transmit classified 
material between the Department and other government agencies in the United 
States, and the Foreign Service; (3) the operation of a worldwide unaccompanied 
diplomatic pouch service for the delivery of communications which do not require 
the security protection provided by the courier service; (4) the provision of central 
translating and interpreting services for the Department and the Executive 
Office of the President; and (5) the formulation and implementation of a crypto- 
graphic plan for the transmission of telegraphic communications. 

The estimates for this Office are based on the assumption that in fiscal year 1955 
the Department as a whole will continue at substantially the same level of opera- 
tion as in fiscal year 1954. The mechanization of the wire room in the Telegraph 
Branch together with further plans for the reduction of communications, will 
permit a decrease of 17 in the personnel of the Division of Communications and 
Records. Other cost estimates for communications costs have been reduced 
correspondingly. Again this year, no funds have been provided in the estimates 
for replacement of automobiles in the Foreign Service. In fiscal year 1956, 
however, we will again have to request such funds. 


Division of Central Services 

The Division of Central Services is responsible for procurement, storage, and 
issuance of administrative supplies and equipment for both the foreign and 
domestic operations; maintaining inventory and accountability controls for both 
expendable and nonexpandable property, including motor vehicles both foreign 
and domestic; planning and operating property utilization and conservation 
programs; space management services in Washington including planning and 
supervising moves between or within offices, providing building services, altera- 
tions and repairs; telephone service, including installations, switchboard services 
and directory listings; export and import freight forwarding services for the 
Department as well as most other departments and agencies of the Government 
for supplies, equipment, household and personal effects; authorizing and arranging 
travel for Department and Foreign Service employees, including arrangements 
for shipment of household and personal effects; providing graphies presentation 
services in the form of charts and tables, exhibits, ete.; furnishing high-speed 
reporters for top level conferences, special meetings, and hearings; and a number 
of other related services, 
Division of Communications and Records 

The Division of Communications and Records is responsible for (1) planning 
and maintaining worldwide telecommunications, courier, and pouch service, 
(2) planning and maintaining a worldwide records management program and 
maintaining the official correspondence files of the Department; (3) serving as 
the Washington terminal for the transmission and receipt of telegraphic and 
written communications between the Department and its overseas posts and 
analyzing and distributing communications; and (4) maintaining liaison channels 
between the Department and other Government agencies for the distribution 
of communications. Based upon present telegraph traffic trends projected for 
1955, coupled with certain procedural improvements, it is estimated that it will 
be possible to effect a savings of five positions in the Telegraph Branch. With 
the reduction in the size of the Foreign Service, there will be a reduction in the 
total volume of written communications, which will permit a savings of seven 
positions in the records operation. It is further anticipated that the overall 
reduction in the size of the Department and the projected building consolidations 
will permit a reduction of five positions in the Mail and Messenger Service. 


Division of Publications 

The Division of Publications provides printing, reproduction, distribution, 
and related services for the Department. Although the estimates for fiscal years 
1954 and 1955 reflect a substantial decrease in personnel and funds below the 
1953 level, it is planned that essential requirements will be met through further 
management improvement and careful screening from the standpoint of necessity 
and cost of all requests for printing, reproduction, and distribution services. 


Division of Language Services 

The Division of Language Services will continue to provide translating and 
interpreting services for the Department and the White House. Although the 
estimates for fiscal year 1954 and 1955 reflect a substantial decrease in personnel 
and funds below the 1953 level, essential workloads will be handled by confining 
the use of available translating facilities to requests of the highest priority. Inter- 
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preting requirements are expected to remain at approximately the same level as 
in prior years. A small staff must be maintained to meet the needs of the Secre- 
tary and other top officials in meetings with foreign diplomats who do not speak 
English. This staff must also provide the nucleus of language service teams for 
international conferences at which the United States is the host. government. 
With due regard to security, free-lance interpreters will be obtained under contract 
to augment staff interpreters at such international conferences. 
Division of Cryptography 

The Division of Cryptography develops and administers a program for the 
protection of classified information during telegraphic transmission. Much 
information sent by telegram must be kept from potential enemies of the United 
States, and its protection is achieved by employing cryptographic systems and 
related procedures. Cryptographic systems must be designed to withstand the 
most careful analysis of which foreign governments are capable. The staff pro- 
vided for in these estimates is the minimum which can provide the necessary 
protection 

Ie} 


O fhice of operating faci es Fore qn Service 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Actual, 1953 a _ an > Increase or 
/ j ; r decrease 


Functic 


Num 4 mount Num- 


mount 
Amo ber ber 


Num- 
} Y 


Amount Amount 


American personnel 
Couriers 


Supervisors 


Total, America 
Deduct: Lapse 
Add 

rerminal leave 
Differentials 
Pay in exces 
tal 


wanc 
rotal, personal ser 


Employment, June 30, 1953 7 328 
Other expenses 
Communications paid i 
United States 4 884 3, 040 
Replacement of motor vehicles j 
Cryptographic supplies and 
equipment li, 27 95, 000 5, 000 
Miscellaneous transportatior ; 25, 000 25, 000 


Potal, other expenses , 449, 884 393, 040 56, 844 


Total requirements 2, 276, , 785, 144 , 704, 100 —1, 044 
Less nonrecurring costs 81,044 +81, 044 


Adjusted requirements 2, 27 , 704, 100 1, 704, 100 


OFFICE OF CPERATING FACILITIES FOREIGN SERVICE 


Personal services 

These positions are necessary to provide personnel for the worldwide diplomatic 
courier service. Frequency of service is based on the requirements of the Foreign 
Service posts in consideration of available resources. It is estimated a total of 
89 different courier routes will be traveled during fisca! year 1954. Because of 
the geographie distribution of posts served, the number of basic eccurier routes 
will remain unchanged in fiscal vear 1955. It is anticipated it will be possible 
to effect a reduction of three courier positions by decreasing the frequency of 
service to certain posts in 1955. Selection of these posts will be made based on 
the importance of the post in world situation, geographic location, commercial 
airline schedules, and availability of more economical means of communicating 
with the post. The estimate is based upon experience in previous years of the 
number of couriers required to furnish the service in accordance with the follow- 
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ing factors: (1) The number of Foreign Service posts served; (2) the frequency 
of service necessary for each category of post; (3) the number of different routes 
necessary to serve these posts; and (4) the duration of the travel on individual 
routes. 

Allowances 


Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase or 
1953 1954 1955 decrease 


Post (cost of living . $28, 165 $19, 700 
Quarters 50, 420 | 41, 817 
Temporary lodging | 9, 220 6, 450 


$18, 600 —$1, 100 
39, 450 2, 367 
6, 000 —450 


| 
Transfer 5, 125 3, 650 3, 450 —200 


Justification 


Included in the fiscal year 1954 estimate is $447 for termination costs resulting 
from reduction in foree. In addition the 1954 column includes increased costs 
resulting from the transfer of the Western Hemisphere Regional Courier Office 
from Washington to Panama. 

Post allowances are paid to American employees when the cost of living at a 
post is higher than in Washington. The estimate for fiscal year 1955 is calculated 
on the basis of schedules currently in effect and provides for an average net annual 
payment of $338 for each of the 56 couriers at posts where this allowance is 
authorized. 

Quarters allowances are paid to American employees when Government quar- 
ters are not provided. This allowance covers actual expenditures of employees 
for rents and utilities within prescribed maximum rates. The estimate for fiscal 
year 1955 is calculated on the basis of schedules currently in effect and provides 
for an average net annual payment of $710 for each of the 56 couriers at posts 
where Government quarters are not provided. 

Temporary lodging allowances are paid to American employees upon arrival 
at a post for the cost of temporary quarters for a maximum of 3 months. It is 
not paid concurrently with a quarters allowance. The amount paid cannot exceed 
the aggregate amount of per diem for an employee and his family if they were 
in travel status. It is anticipated that 23 couriers will be transferred to posts 
during fiscal year 1955 and of this number it is estimated that 16 will draw this 
type of allowance at an average payment of $365. 

Transfer allowances are paid to American employees to compensate for extra- 
ordinary expenses incurred in transferring from one climatic zone to another 
It is paid in lump sum after arrival at a new post. The fiscal year 1955 estimate 
provides for an average payment of $150 for each of the 23 couriers who are ex- 
pected to be in a transfer status. 


Communications paid in United States 


Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase or 
1953 1954 1955 decrease 

Courier travel_- $855, 435 $713, $677, 000 — $36, 000 
Telegraph 3 410, 848 350, 340, 000 — 10, 194 
Unaccompanied pouch 332, 222 259, 250, 000 —9, 800 
Pouch forms. . 1, 1, 000 
Repair of pouches én 3, 630 l 1, 200 —300 
Pouch supplies ; 11, 049 3, 3, 000 — 500 
laxes and assessments 1, 365 840 50 


otal é be ind 1, 614, 549 , 329, § 1, 273, 040 — 56, 844 


Justification 

This estimate is for costs incurred in communication services between the De- 
partment and the field, including costs for (1) the transmission of telegraph traffic 
to the field, incoming collect messages, and certain leased facilities; (2) the opera- 
tion of a worldwide courier service; (3) the shipment of diplomatic pouch material 
by air; and (4) the purchase of diplomatic pouches, pouch forms, pouch seals, 
and the repair of diplomatic pouches. 

Courier travel ($677,000).—The courier service provides safe-hand transmission 
of classified material from the Department to the field, the field to the Department, 
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and between Foreign Service posts. It is anticipated that in fiscal year 1955 the: 
will be further reductions in the frequency of courier service which will result in 
a saving of $36,000 in courier travel. During fiscal year 1955 it is estimated that 
couriers will travel 7,500,000 miles on commercial carriers and military aircraft 
as compared with 9,500,000 miles during fiscal year 1953 and an estimated 
7,900,000 miles during fiscal year 1954. 

Telegraph ($340,000).—Telegrams are used only when the time element pre- 
cludes the use of cheaper means of communication. In fiscal year 1953, 30,500,000 
words and groups were sent over military, commerical, and leased facilities at a 
cost of $410,848. Effective July 1, 1953, there was a 5-percent increase in the 
cost of our leased facilities and terminal equipment. Current traffic trends in- 
dicate a total of 25 million words and groups will be processed in fiscal year 1954 
at a cost of $350,194. It is estimatea that there will be a further reduction in the 
transmission of words and groups during fiscal year 1955 amounting to $10,194. 

Unaccompanied pouch ($250,000).—The unaccompanied pouch-service is used 
for the transmission of material by air and surface facilities whenever security 
permits and economy in communications cost will result. In fiscal year 1953, 
205,000 pounds were transported by air at an average cost of $1.62 per pound. 
Current weight statistics indicate that in fiscal year 1954 a total of 140,000 pounds 
will be dispatched by air at an average cost of $1.80 per pound. In fiseal year 1955 
there will be a reduction of approximately 46,000 pounds to be transported by air, 
but the Post Office Department will have to be reimbursed approximately $80,000 
for materia] transported by surface facilities. Until this year surface pouch 
material was transported without charge to the Department. Although we are 
absorbing the cost for the transportation of surface material there will still be 
reduction of $9,800 from fiscal year 1954 costs. 

Purchase of pouch forms ($1,000).—This estimate is for the purchase of printed 
forms for use in the diplomatic mail and courier service. 

Repair of diplomatic pouches ($1,200).—This estimate is for the repair of damaged 
diplomatic pouches and is based on fiscal year 1953 experience. 

Purchase of diplomatic pouches and pouch seals ($3,000).—This estimate if for 
purchase of pouches and pouch seals for use in the diplomatic mail and courier 
service. It is based on fiscal year 1953 unit costs. 

Taxes and assessments ($840).—The estimate of $840 is for the Department’s 
(employer’s) contribution with respect to wages of couriers subject to the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act. 

Other expenses 


Replacement of passenger motor vehicles: 
Actual, 1953 ; ; ; $62, 149 
Estimate, 1954 ase 
Estimate, 1955 


In line with the President’s economy program the Department is making a 
reduction in the number of passenger automobiles operated overseas. The pro- 
ceeds from sales of cars to be disposed of will be used to purchase the most urgently 
needed replacements for the reduced fleet. Accordingly, no funds are being 
requested for this item in fiscal year 1955. 


Cryptographic supplies and equipment: 
Actual, 1953 ; ha : awe Behe wae 
Estimate, 1954 Hs : : : nasa ta el aos 95, 000 
Estimate, 1955 7 ‘ ae 95, 000 


This estimate provides for the normal replacement elements needed to keep 
cipher systems secure, and for materials which are used in the production of 
various cryptographic items. It also provides replacement parts for crypto- 
graphic equipment and for new equipment as required. The amount requested 
for this purpose has been carefully computed in the light of highly technical 
considerations and the general level of operations contemplated for the Depart- 
ment. 


Miscellaneous transportation charges: 
Actual, 1953 ee ; : 1S ; ..--. $26, 911 
Estimate, 1954-_-_----- She ee Me : 25, 000 
Estimate, 1955 _-_- : We eee se 25, 000 


This estimate includes domestic and overseas shipment charges on cryptographic 
equipment; packing, drayage, temporary storage, and other related domestic 
costs incurred by the United States dispatch agent. 
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OFrFricr OF PERSONNEL 
ESTIMATES JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Bringes. I will also insert in the record the justification 
and summary tables for the Office of Personnel. For the domestic 
service the estimate provided 227 positions with annual salary rates 
of $1,253,015; $24,100 for miscellaneous personal services; and $195,- 
008 for nonpersonal services. These estimates represent an increase 
over 1954 funds of $150,303 which is all for the training program. 
The increase is comprised of 15 additional positions with annual 
rates of $92,040 (estimated at an actual cost of $89,295 when lapses 
of $2,745 are deducted); $9,000 for travel; $42,008 for contractual 
services for language instructors and $10,000 for training equipment. 
The House allowance would provide only 2 of the additional 
positions with total annual salaries of $11,880 (an estimated actual 
cost of $11,104 when lapses of $776 are deducted), and would provide 
none of the other increases. 

For the Foreign Service the estimate provides for 217 positions at a 
net cost of $1,510,346; travel for American personnel, $5,376,661; 
medical expenses, $153,819; training expenses, $216,183; and miscel- 
laneous items, $1,558. These estimates represent an increase over 
1954 funds of $635,521 which is again all for the training program. 
The increase is comprised of 60 additional Foreign Service officers 
at an estimated cost of $366,532; $136,125 for travel; medical expenses, 
$2,494: and training expenses, $130,370. The House allowance 
would provide only $70,000 for training expenses, and none of the 
other increases. 


(The justifications and tables referred to follow:) 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL, Domestic 


Permanent salary expenses 


Increase or 


Acutal, 1953 Num- | Estimate, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 : 
decrease 


ber on 
—| board ——_—_—_—_—_|—__, ——— -- 
June 30,!.7 ; 
Num-) Annual 1953 | Num-| Annual |Num- Annual |Num-| Annual 
ber rate is ber rate ber rats ber rate 


Office of the Director $42, 392 { 5 $42, 392 
Executive office é 164, 645 3 37 155, 550 

Employment Division ‘ 264, 865 & 35 176, 260 
Compensation Division 301, 901 259, 605 } 259, 605 
Personnel Operations Divi- 

sion 7 418, 033 56 313, 313 ab $13, 313 
Foreign Service Institute 165, 878 5 20 130, 190 35 222, 230 +15 | +$92, 040 
Departmental training d 219, 456 13 83, 665 d 83, 665 


rotal, Office of Per- 
sonnel 1, 577, 170 25 212 |1, 160, 975 7 1, 253, 015 -15 +92, 040 
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Miscellaneous salary expense 


Increase or 


95 
1954 decrease 


T ype of expense 


| 
‘nin, aan, an- 
Man- | 4 mount Amount | Man- | amount | Man 


4 if 
years years years Amount 


Part-time employment ’ 
W. a. e. employment 2, $12, 600 1.0 $12, 600 | 
Temporary employment 5, j 2, 500 8 2, 500 | 
Overtime and holiday pay-- . 14, 000 9, 000 — $5, 000 
Total miscellaneous 
salaries 3 31, 58 29, 100 24, 100 —5, 000 
Less nonrecurring costs —5, 000 


Adjusted require 
ments i 3 31, 583 24, 100 


Nonsalary obligations 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, | Inerease or 
1953 1954 1955 | decrease 


Travel $34 28, $37, 000 +$9, 000 
Transportation of things ‘. f 500 

Rents and utilities , y 7, 700 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services so 90, 95, : 37, 308 +42, 008 
Equipment | , 000 +10, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities ' 3, 2, , 000 

Taxes and assessments. ._- a a § 500 


Total nonsalary obligations, domestic. . li 34, 5, 008 +-61, 008 


Office of the Director 

The Office of the Director is responsible for planning, directing, administering, 
and supervising the personnel program for the Department and the Foreign 
Service. These responsibilities are executed by the Director, Deputy Director, 
and Deputy Director (Foreign Service). 

Responsibilities of the Director of Personnel differ from those of his counter- 
parts in other agencies in that he administers two separate personnel programs 
and directs an organization which (1) administers a governmentwide allowance 
and differential program, (2) provides substantive training in foreign relations 
and language training to civilian and military personnel of various agencies, 
(3) provides medical services to overseas employees of several agencies, and 
(4) authenticates official Government documents and processes the Presidential 
appointments of Cabinet members and other officials of the Government. 

Over the past several years, the Hoover Commission, the Brookings Institution, 
the “Rowe Committee,” various committees of Congress, and some private 
groups have made recommendations bearing on the Department’s personnel 
program. Several of these recommendations have been directed toward an 
amalgamation of the two personnel systems and have stressed the necessity for 
greater uniformity and standardization of compensation and related benefits for 
Federal employees serving overseas. During fiscal year 1953, the Director of 
Personnel initiated a series of studies to determine the feasibility of adopting any 
or all of these recommendations. 

Executive office 

The executive office, which is located in the Office of the Director and is res- 
ponsible to the Director and his deputies for the internal management of the 
Office of Personnel, performs the following functions: 

1. Executive direction consisting of budget operation and fiscal control, 
organization and methods development, internal personnel and records 
management, and the preparation of special or recurring reports; 

2. Administrative services including space allocation, requisition of 

equipment and facilities, administration of the personnel files systems and 
mail service, issuance of travel requests and administrative review of travel 
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vouchers, and administration of the Department’s security program within 
the Office of Personnel; and 

3. Direction and administration of the Department’s employee awards 
program. 


Employment Division 

The Employment Division is comprised of a Recruitment Branch, the secre- 
tariat of the board of examiners for the Foreign Service, and a Presidential appoint- 
ments and authentications staff. The Division is responsible for development 
and execution of the employment and examining policies, plans, and procedures 
for the Department and the Foreign Service and for administering the recruit- 
ment program established pursuant thereto. In addition, the Division processes 
Presidential appointments, authenticates official Government documents, and 
maintains the seals of the United States and the Department of State. 

Of the 35 employees of the Division only 17 are recruitment personnel. This 
group is considered a nucleus staff required for servicing personal applicants for 
employment and replying to congressional and private inquiries by mail as to 
employment. opportunities and for assisting emplovees of the Department of 
State who are being separated from the rolls in the current reductions in force to 
locate other employment in the Federal Government or in private industry. In 
addition, the recruitment personnel are combining the separate forms and pro- 
cedures which previously existed in the Department and Foreign Service recruit- 
ment units to eliminate duplication. The other 18 employees are located in the 
Presidential appointments staff and board of examiners for the Foreign Service. 


Compensation Division 

The Compensation Division is comprised of an Allowances Branch, a Classifi- 
eation Branch, and a Pay and Retirement Branch. The Division is responsible 
for administering the classification program of the Department and the Foregn 
Service, for administering the governme ntwide overseas allowances and differ- 
entials program, the Foreign Service retirement program, and the leave and salary 
administration programs for the Department and the Foreign Service, and for 
executing personnel planning responsibilities or other special projects assigned by 
the Director of Personnel. 


Personnel Operations Division 

The Personnel Operations Division is comprised of a Placement Branch, 
Performance Evaluation Branch, and an Employee Health and Relations Branch. 
Tne Division is responsible for developing and executing overall personnel policies, 
plans, and procedures for officers and employees of the Department and the 
Foreign Service and for those activities excepted from classification and civil- 
service laws. In carrying out these responsibilities, the Division assigns, transfers, 
promotes, and evaluates the performance of departmental and Foreign Service 
personnel, and plans and directs a servicewide emplovee relations program with 
special reference to discipline, grievances, counseling, and necessary employee 
services, and health, medical, and welfare programs. 


Foreign Service Institute 

The Foreign Service Institute is comprised of a Specialized Training Branch and 
a Language Training Branch. The responsibility of the Institute as specified in 
section 701 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 is to “furnish training and instruc- 
tion to officers and employees of the Service and of the Department and to other 
officers and employees of the Government for whom training and instruction in 
the field of foreign relations is necessary, and in order to promote and foster 
programs of study incidental to such training.” 

In carrying out these responsibilities the Foreign Service Institute has con- 
centrated on three primary objectives: 

1. Orientation of new employees for both the Department and the Foreign 
Service to prepare them for immediate effectiveness in their actual job assign- 
ments; 

2. Development of officers of the Department and Foreign Service to 
increase their effectiveness and provide them with the specialized skills pecu- 
liar to and required by the Department and the Foreign Service; and 

3. Providing training to personnel of other agencies working in the field 
of foreign relations closely related to the Department of State. 

“a fiscal year 1955 the Institute plans a very considerable expansion in: 
The development of field installations and the extension of part-time 
on- at -job training at the posts, particularly in language-and-area studies. 
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2. The use of universities for highly specialized advanced language-and- 
area training with intensive work for periods up to 2 years for a considerably 
greater number of trainees than at present. 

3. The use of Institute facilities in providing language-and-area training 
as well as general orientation and functional training for new personnel, 
for home-leave returnees between assignments, and for certain special types 
of advanced language-and-area specialization. 

There will be continued emphasis on foreign-affairs training and administrative 
and executive development, and participation in the armed services college 
programs. 

Specialized Training Branch 


The Specialized Training Branch is responsible for providing the inservice 
development training required for the maintenance of a staff of personnel equipped 
to meet the increasingly complex demands of the international situation. During 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955 this Branch anticipates continuing the program of 
assignment of officers to war colleges; maintaining the intermediate training 
program for Foreign Service Personnel at the fiscal-year-1953 level, providing 
lecture and seminar courses on specialized aspects of political, economic, and 
military factors in international relations; increasing number of necessary lan- 
guage and area specialists; continuing developmental courses for administrative 
officer personnel; continuing some clerical, stenographic, and office practices 
instruction; and continuing to provide training guidance and assistance in devel- 
oping training materials for use in the Department and the missions overseas. 


Language Training Branch 


The Language Training Branch is responsible for providing language training 
for Foreign Service, departmental and other governmental agencies personnel, 
for directing language training at installations and posts abroad, and in partici- 
ating in increasing the number of language-and-area specialists required by the 
Foreign Service in critical areas of the world. 

In fiscal year 1955 this branch will offer instruction in linguistics in 30 or more 
foreign languages for new personnel going overseas, to home leave returnees erm 
route to their new posts of assignment, and to officers specializing in certain 
languages. It will direct language training at the 2 training centers presently 
operating in Beirut and Toyko, and at 3 newly projected centers in Formosa 
(covering the China area), Bangkok (covering Southeast Asia), and New Delhi 
(covering South Asia), and at approximately 56 posts in these as well as other areas 
of the world—extending follow-up on-the-job training to approximately 600 
persons. The number of language-and-area specialists presently undergoing 
training will be doubled in 1955. 

In connection with these programs of instruction, the Institute is responsible 
for the development and preparation of text and study materials for languages 
where such material is either nonexistent or inadequate for the needs of the 
Foreign Service. 

Requirements for the Foreign Service Institute in fiscal year 1955 total 35 posi- 


tions at $222,230 annual rate representing an increase of 15 positions at $92,040 
over 1954. 


Departmental Training Program 


During fiscal years 1954 and 1955, the Department will continue on a curtailed 
basis its full-time training program designed to maintain a flow of young officer 
talent into the Department and to train selected departmental officers at the war 
colleges. Two features of this program entail the establishment of training posi- 
tions which in 1954 and 1955 are reduced as explained below: 

(1) Foreign Affairs trainee program is designed to bring into the Department 
outstanding young people well-grounded in the foreign affairs field and possessing 
potential for promotion to opens positions. Candidates are selected from 
successful competitors of the Civil Service Commission’s “junior management’’ 
examination. Outstanding departmental employees who meet the same criteria 
are also selected to participate. Centrally operated, the program includes planned 
orientation sessions, bureau and office-training plans developed and supervised 
by designated counselors, appraisal of trainees performance by a review board and 
promotional opportunities for successful participants. On completion of the 
training, each trainee is placed in an established position in accordance with his 
career interests, demonstrated abilities, and the needs of the Department. 
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In previous years this program has provided full-time training for 25 new em- 
ployees but in 1954 only 8 employees will be given training under this program. 
Eight awe are requested for this purpose in 1955. 

(2) War College training program provides opportunities for departmental 
officers to study the political, economic, and military problems which affect 
American policy and strategy in world affairs. The departmental nominees to the 
war colleges join with Foreign Service officers similarly selected in attending ses- 
sions of the war colleges of the Armed Forces. A total of 11 departmental officers 
were enrolled at war colleges in 1953. Five departmental officers are enrolled in 
1954 and five positions are requested for this purpose in 1955. 

Travel 

The major portion of the estimated travel expenditure in 1955 will be for travel 
within the United States of security agents who are in travel status during a 
considerable part of the year in connection with normal investigative activities. 
Funds are also requested for the payment of travel for (a) recruitment of domestic 
and Foreign Service personnel, (b) representatives of the Office of Personnel on 
official business within the United States and abroad, (c) nongovernmental mem- 
bers of Foreign Service selection and examining panels, and (d) of departmental 
employees attending war colleges. During 1955 it is expected that in excess of 
950 vacancies occuring through attrition will have to be filled by recruitment 
activities. An increase of $9,000 in domestic travel funds is for the travel of 
training experts to foreign posts to supervise the establishment of regional lan- 
guage and area training centers. Funds are requested also to provide for travel 
abroad of the Administrator or top officers of his staff to review implementation 
by consular officers of the Immigration and Nationality Act and to determine the 
adequacy of precautionary measures taken for the protection of Americans in 
dangerous areas. 


Other contractual services 

These funds are required for (a) services rendered by the educational testing 
services in connection with the examinations of officer candidates for the Foreign 
Service, (b) native speakers of foreign languages required for training purposes 
at the Foreign Service Institute, (c) cost-of-living survey conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to serve as a basis for establishing overseas cost-of- 
living allowances for Government personnel, and (d) contribution to a survey on 
personnel conducted by the Civil Service Commission. The increase of $42,008 
in 1955 is for the cost of 10 additional native language tutors required for the 
expanded language and area training program. 

Maintenance of security alarm systems in sensitive areas of the Department are 
provided in this item as well as a small amount to permit the Department to ful- 
fill its statutory responsibility for clothing, maintenance, and transportation of 
shipwrecked American seamen. 


Equipment 

The $10,000 in 1955 for equipment is for the purchase of recording devices, 
listening devices, textbooks, reference books, training films, and other aids required 
for the expanded language and area training program. 
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OrricE OF PERSONNEL, FOREIGN SERVICE 


Summary of requirements 


Actual, 1953 


Function - 


Num- 
ber 


American personne] 
Other Government agencies 
Medical and emergency 
Training 
Directors, field schools and train- 
ing replacements 


Total, American personnel 
Deduct: Lapses 
Add 
Terminal leave. 
Pay in excess 
Allowances 


Total, personal services 
Employment, June 30, 1953 
Other expenses (central 

Travel, Foreign Service 
cans 

Medical expenses 

Training expenses 

FICA 


A meri- 


Total, other expenses 


Tota] requirements 
Less nonrecurring costs 


Adjusted requirements 


! Net decrease of $151,320 results from gross decre 


of $136,125 for training travel 


Personnel 
Man 


years 


Regular assignments 
Government agencies 

Agriculture 
Commerce 

Labor s 

War colleges 

Defense Establishment 
White House 


Subtotal 
Medical and 
ments 


emergency 


iSsSign 


Training assignments 
Foreign Service Institute 
Universities in United 
Field schools 
War colleges 
Out of Washington 
New appx ] 


yintees (clerica 
New appointees (FSO 


Sta 


Subtotal 


: : 
field schools and 


iJirectors, 
placements for trainees 


lotal, positions 214 |1 


476, 


Amount 


$280, 269 


296 


644, 971 


1, 401, 536 


, 200 


, 100 


5, 390 


$26, 
138 


26, 


65 
10, 
12 


280) 


476, 


48, 


213 
37 
182 
20 
103 


38 


644 


401 


Amount 


439 
, 340 
530 
, 830 
, 330 
, 800 


269 


206 


274 


62R 
440) 


950 
344 


971 


536 


Num- 


Estimate, 1954 


ber Amount 


23 | $211,029 
57 377, 100 


77 460, 024 


157 


1, 048, 158 


91, 630 
4,031 


170 (1, 143,814 
(167) | (1,133,956 


5, 766, 677 


6, 910, 491 
— 287, 445 


6, 623, 046 


Man- 


years Amount 


$26, 439 
95, 500 


211, 029 


377, 100 


93, 2 


143, 830 


160, 024 


57 |1, 048, 153 


Estimate, 1955 | 


Num-} 
ber 


Amount 


$211, 029 
383, 716 
663, 108 
141, 510 

1, 399, 363 

7,997 


630 
5, 382 
| 968 


346 


Man- 


years Amount | 


54, 
201, 
149, 
143, 


657 
362 
179 
830 


66. 
47, 


150 
930 


111 663, 108 


25 141, 510 


217 


1, 399, 363 


Num- 


Increase or 
decrease 


ber Amount 


+1 
+34 


+$6, 616 
+203, 084 


+25 | +141, 510 


+60 
—1 


+351, 210 
—7, 997 


+1, 351 
+21, 968 


+59 | +366, 532 
| 


| 
1—151, 320 
+2, 494 

| +130, 370 


— 18, 456 


.| +348, 076 
| +287, 445 


+-635, 521 


ase of $287,445 which is nonrecurring offset by an increase 


Increase or 
decrease 


+.$6, 616 


+6 
+15 
+-9 


+36, 438 
+91, 530 


+55, 944 
+4 +19, 172 
+-34 | +203, 084 
+25 | +141, 510 


+-60 | +351, 210 





mount 


$6, 616 
203, 084 


141, 510 


51, 210 


7, 997 


+1, 351 
21, 968 


b6, 532 


rease 
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Regular assignments in other Government agencies.—Personnel are assigned to 
the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor to provide these agencies 
with specialized experience required in their foreign relations activities and, in 
junior positions, to train career Foreign Service personnel in the specialized 
reporting requirements of those agencies. The Foreign Service perscnnel are 
assigned to classified positions existing in the organizational pattern of these 
agencies. One officer is assigned to the Department of Defense to the Staff of 
the Supreme Commander, Atlantic, NATO, located at Norfolk, Va. A senior 
officer is assigned to the faculty of the National War College and to the Army, 
Navy, and Air War Colleges to provide expert instruction in the field of foreign 
relations. 

During fiscal year 1953, 24 employees were assigned to Agriculture, Labor, and 
Commerce and represent the total agreed by those agencies and State as the num- 
ber required to service these agencies. This number was reduced to 18 in fiscal 
year 1954 and fiscal year 1955, and is consistent with the economy curtailments 
required by State. The assignments to Defense and War Colleges represent the 
minimum of one adviser on foreign relations in each of the major defense schools. 
Section 571 (d) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 requires that these positions be 
paid from the State Department appropriation. 

Medical and emergency assignments.—Assignments of this type include persons 
who are in the United States receiving medical treatment, those who have returned 
because they have been declared persona non grata by foreign governments, 
those who have been returned because of urgent personal or family emergencies, 
those who are awaiting reassignment or retirement and replacement nurses and 
roving disbursement offieers, 

The fiscal years 1954 and 1955 estimates are based on 1953 experience. During 
1953, an average of 72 man-years (including 2 nurses and 2 disbursing officers) 
were assigned to this group at an average salary of $6,616. Based on a field 
strength in 1953 of 3,805 (4,019 total strength less 214 for the special assignment 
group), 1 person was assigned to this group for every 56 persons abroad. (3,805 
total strength plus 68 on medical and emergency assignments, excluding the 2 
nurses and disbursing officers.) Therefore, 58 man-vears of salary at $383,716 
is required in 1955 (3,178 total strength less 192 assigned to Washington special 
assignments or 2,986 divided by 56 equals 54 required positions plus 2 nurses and 
2 roving disbursing officers, or a total of 58 positions times $6,616 eauals $383,716). 

Training assignments.—These positions are designed to expand the training 
program of the Institute to meet the increasingly complex demands of the inter- 
national situation. They are for persons: (a) Assigned to training, under the 
supervision of the Foreign Service Institute, at the Institute in Washington, at 
universities and at language training schools in the United States and abroad, 
and (b) new FSO-—6 and clerical appointees while in training prior to their assign- 
ment abroad. The need for trained American personnel in the language and 
area fields is enhanced by the dangers to security interests in the continued use 
of alien personnel, particularly in sensitive areas. A breakdown of this training 
by location, number of trainees, and courses taken during fiscal vears 1953, 1954, 
and the expansion contemplated in 1955, is as follows. 
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Location 


1. Foreign Service Institute 


2. Universities, 
U 


Total 
colleges or schools in the 
nited States 

Northwestern 

Columbia. - - 


Chicago -.. 
Harvard 


Michigan 
Harvard 
Indiana 


Yale 
Cornell... 


Princeton 

Fletcher... 

Michigan 

Wisconsin se 

Johns Hopkins University 
Georgetown 

Monterey (Army Language School) 
Pennsylvania 


Total_. 


3. Field schools 


New Delhi 


Special school 
Tok yo 
Taipei 

Beirut 
Bangkok 


Total 


4. War colleges: 


National 

Air... 

Canadian Defense 

Imperial Defense College, London 
Naval 

Army 


Total. 


5. Out of Washington: 


6. New appointees (Foreign Service Insti- 


Denver-_.. 
Chicago 
Los Angeles. - 


Total... 


tute): 


FSO-6 
Clerical 


Total 


Total 





Training course 


Arabic 
Hindustani 
Russian 
Persian 
Turkish 
Serbo-Croatian 


Economics 
German 
Economics 
Russian 
Economics 
German 
Russian 
Japanese 
Economics 
do 


Finish 


Serb 
Japanese - 
Chinese 

do 
Indonesian __ 
Economics . 
Persian and Turkish 
Economics 
Japanese 
Economics... 

do 


| Vietnamese _ 
Chinese 


Hindustani_ 


Hindustani 


| Urdu 
| Tamil 


Russian 
Japanese 
Chinese 
Arabic 
Thai. 


Assignments to specific details in 


the United States for reorienta- | 
This program | 


tion purposes. 
was discontinued in 1954. 


| General. 


Orientation. 


Trainees 


| 


1954 | 1955 


~ | ame 


1953 


ee 


| 
| 





657 429 


-| e" |. 479 





noe 
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The 60 additional positions in the Foreign Service are computed as follows: 





New Foreign Service officers of class 6 to be brought into the Service 122 
Number of these officers being brought in to offset number of officers sepa- 

rating from the Service through retirement or otherwise (same as for 
current year) ‘ ia 








Increase in total number of officers 







Number of these officers to be assigned to the field to release other officers for 
full-time training 30 

Number of these officers to be assigned to the field to permit 80 officers (4 
classes of 20 each) to remain in Washington for language or other special- 
ized training at the Foreign Service Institute for 3 months each as they are 
brought here on change in assignments, home leave, ete. (based on 80 
officers, each for a quarter of a year 20 man-years) ad 20 

Field school directors ‘ ‘ 5 

One out of the three months of orientation for each of the 122 new Foreign 
Service officers of class 6 to be brought into the Service (one-twelfth of 
122) or 10 man-years of training, and this compares with 6 man-years 
during the current year for training 72 new officers for 1 month each (one- 
twelfth of 72)—increase { 

The other 2 months of orientation are charged to post of assignment as as- 
signments are usually determined by the end of the first month.) 

Medical emergency service for additional officers and trainees 















Total increase 60 






The 30 additional full-time trainees would be primarily for language and area 
training. The following tabulation sets forth the current year program for full- 
time trainees and the proposed program for 1955: 

















Language training 1954 | 1955 Language training 1954 1955 















Arabic alensabeioia a dll 10 12 +2 Indonesian __ . 2 2 
Russian i aot 7 12 +5 || Vietnamese o 1 1 
Persian and Turkish...........| 2 6 +4 
Serb and Croatian . - - | 1 3 t2 Total language training 34 66 +-32 
German meitinaibaenniensies | 3 | -3 Economics 2 2 
PR hn cbacesedpeeibs onwel 5 | Y +4 War colleges 
Chinese a ‘ | 3 | 14 +11 National 12 12 
Hindustani. -......- ot | 3 | +3 Canadian Defense | 1 1 
Urdu (India) ....--- Soe 1 +1 Imperial Defense, London.| 1 1 4 
Tamil (India) -.....-..--- ane | 1]; +1 |- ———|- - 
is ntnoctebiGringesscsapilne cool 1; +14) ddiideiinesteenmeets 50 80 +30 
ee —— —_ 1; +1] 

| 





It should be noted that the exact assignment by school during 1955 cannot be 
determined until the last quarter of 1954 when courses offered by the individual 
universities are known. 

(a) Foreign Service Institute, universities in the United States and field schools 
abroad 

The Foreign Service trains its officers in exotic languages, and languages of 
unusual difficulty, and provides specialized training in areas of specific assignments. 
Such training is provided in specific locations based primarily on the require- 
ments of the Service and where such training can best be obtained. The cost 
of this training in terms of salary is based on the salary rates of the current incum- 
bents. 












(b) War colleges 

Senior officers are assigned to these colleges for training in overall strategic 
problems and, to study the relationship of the diplomatic and military strategy 
of the United States in maintaining national security and accomplishing national 
policy objectives. Each assignment is for the period of 1 year and the cost 
represents the salary of the present incumbents 
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(c) New appointees 


FSO-6.— Newly appointed officers receive 3 months’ training in the general 
organization and methods of the Department and the Foreign Service and specific 
training in the technical requirements of their work, e. g., citizenship, maritime 
practice, ete. During this period, it takes approximately 1 month to determine 
their post of assignment and during this period their salaries are paid from the 
special assignment group. Therefore, the fiscal year 1955 estimate represents 
122 new FSO-—6’s divided by 12 or 10 man-years times $4,793 average salary or 
$47,930. Fifty of the new FSO-6’s are for the purpose of replacing officers 
assigned to specialized training 

Clerks.—New clerical appointees receive 3 weeks orientation and training in 
departmental and Foreign Service objectives prior to their assignment abroad. 
Therefore, the fiscal year 1955 estimate represents 1 man-vear for every 17 clerical 
appointees. Clerical appointees represent 75 percent of all appointees and the 
estimate was based upon a strength of 3,118 (3,178 minus a total of 60 training 
and replacement positions) * 15.3 percent separation rate or 477 separations 
75 pereent or 357 clerks = 17 or 21 man-years < $3,150 entrance salary or 
$66,150 


Allowances 


The 1955 estimate provides for temporary lodging allowances, quarters allow- 
ances and post allowances for the directors of the 5 regional language and area 
schools and for the 20 replacements of officers assigned to specialized training. 
The total amount required is $21,968. 


nher of | Number at Number at 
Number of hardship | nonhardship 


personne] posts posts 


FISCAL YEAR 1953 
Area 
ARA G08 
EUR 1, 480 
FI 537 
NEA 665 
Special assign ments 214 


Assigned to GS positions in the Department 215 
Total 4, 019 


FISCAL YEAR 1954 
4 
ARA 
EU! 
FE 
NEA 
Special assignments 


Assigned to GS positions in the Department 
Tota]! . 


FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Special assignments 
Assigned to GS positions in the Department __ 
Replacements of personne] assigned to specialized training 
and 5 field schoo] directors 2! 25 


Total ! P . 3, 173 902 2, 276 


i Area personae] totals include Foreign Building Operations personne] and Office of Operating facilities 
personne] (Couriers) assigned to overseas posts 
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HOME LEAVE AND GENERAL TRAVEL 
Cost factors 


The cost factors used in estimating 1955 travel requirements are based on 1953 
actual costs reduced to reflect estimated savings resulting from the revised travel 
regulations now in effect. These revised regulations provide for lower-cost ocean 
travel in some areas and provide for a reduction in the shipment of household 
effects. For example, (1) personnel with the rank of FSO-5, FSR-5, FSS-7 and 
below traveling to and from Europe on certain American flagships must travel by 
cabin class when such accommodations are available. The average transporta- 
tion costs (object. class 02) to European posts was reduced by 5 percent to reflect 
this estimated saving. (2) The amount of effects that the average employee 
can ship at Government expense has been reduced by approximately 21 percent. 
Because of the facts, (a) that Foreign Service personnel have been shipping less 
than the amount authorized under the old travel regulations, (b) that personnel 
having effects in excess of the new weight limitations will be permitted to return 
any such overages to the United States at Government expense when they are 
next transferred and (c) that personnel who are unable to use their household 
effects at overseas posts can have them stored at Government expense, it is esti- 
mated that savings in fiscal years 1954 and 1955 will not exceed 5 percent for ship- 
ment of effects costs. Accordingly all trip costs for all areas involving shipment 
of effects (object class 03) have been reduced by 5 percent. 

Home leave (round trip), home leave (and transfer) 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946 authorizes home leave for Foreign Service 
personnel after each period of 2 years service abroad. For economy reasons this 
estimate provides for home leave after 3 years at nonhardship posts and after 2 
years at hardship posts 

The number of new home leave eligibles at nondifferential posts increases in 
1955 as a result of the lengthening of assignments at nondifferential posts to 3 
years. This policy implemented in 1954 because of lack of funds has the effect 
of delaying to 1955 the eligibility of those employees normally attaining eligibility 
during 1954 under 2-year plan. The number of eligibiles as reflected in the follow- 
ing tables is the result of a detailed analysis of all personnel stationed abroad who 
become eligible for home leave in 1954 and 1955, In computing the actual num- 
ber of home leave trips required in 1955 the number of eligibles was reduced by 
normal experience factors such as turnover rate, interruption of overseas service 
and deferments for post or personal reasons 


Home leave eligibles data on worldwide basis (based on 2- and 3-year program) 


Hardship (2 years) Nonhardship (3 years) 
posts 
Worldwide summary 


(a) Backlog of eligibles 
(b) New eligibles 


(c) Total eligibles 
) Disqualified by separation or interruption of over- 
seas service 
(e) Deferred for post or personal reasons 


(f Net eligibles 
(g) Trips authorized 





(h) Net backlog a — 0 | ’ 
(i) Deferments (par e) athemonnel 148 | 





aa } 
G Total backlog. .-_-. otilacice | 148 





Appointment trips (including appointment trips to Washington) 


Definition.—Appointment trips to posts provide for the transportation of new 
employees from their place of appointment to Foreign Service posts. In 1954 
the number of appointment trips will equal the number of vacancies occurring 
after November 1, 1953. Vacancies occurring prior to this date in fiscal year 
1954 were filled by personnel who were surplus under reduction in force. The 
increase of 183 appointment trips in 1955 over 1954 represents normal replace- 
ments on a full year basis. The number of appointment trips was computed 
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by applying the 1953 separation rate to 1955 personnel figures. Appointment 
costs for Directors of the five language and area schools and replacements for 
officers assigned to training were computed on a separate basis. 


| Estimated |Appointment 
3 | number of | trips result- | 
Number of pas appointment | ing from sep- | : 
American er ltrips required| aration of | ”— aon ~ i 
personne] ” oe +) jin 1955 (based) field person- | — O field 
in 19%5 (percent on separa- | nel transfer- | ‘Ps to fel 
tion rate at | red to Wash- | 
field posts) ington | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


ABs si ; | 686 14.1 97 4 122 
EUR ‘ , 078 14.2 | 153 q 191 
NEA Gust . 566 14.3 R1 d 102 
FE . 451 11.0 8 | 2) 62 
Special assignments (Washing- | 

ton) 337 28. 5 0 


Total | 13,118 | 15.3 ; } 477 





1 Includes foreign buildings operations and Office of Operating Facilities personne! assigned overseas and 
excludes the total of 60 new positions required to expand the language and area training programs. 


Only 78 percent of the new appointees are brought to Washington at Govern- 
ment expense. The remainder are appointed from the Washington metropolitan 
area and consequently 105 appointments do not involve travel to Washington 


Post-to-post transfer 

Every effort is made to plan the transfers of Foreign Service personnel well in 
advance to coincide with eligibility for home leave. However, resignations, 
urgent service needs, changing work situations, and personal emergencies some- 
times require the direct transfer of personnel from one post to another (including 
Washington) where home leave is not involved. The increase in post-to-post 
transfers in 1955 represents the resumption of normal requirements. In 1954 a 
considerable number of post-to-post transfers were accomplished in conjunction 
with nonrecurring reduction-in-force travel. 


Separations 


This type of trip refers to the travel to their homes in the United States at 
Government expense of employees who resign after 2 or more years of service, 
those whose appointments are terminated, and those who retire. The number of 
separation trips for fiscal year 1955 is based on fiscal year 1953 actual experience. 


| | 
| 


Percentage 
| of separa- 
Number of | Separation | Total tions not 
personnel, rate - | involving 
1955 (percent) travel at 
Government 
| expense 


Number of umber of 
aan involv- separation 
Fy . | trips (Gov- 
ing travel at 
. ernment 
Government; expense) 
expense 


jseparations 


Ae Foi 82 bib sta ctemid 686 14.1 | 97 54 52 45 
EUR. bnbad aid abit , 078 14.2 153 34 52 101 
tinsel | 451 11.0 | 50 49 25 25 
NEA. | 566 14.3 81 | 26 21 | 60 
Special Assignments Office...-| 337 28. 5 | 96 | 65 63 | 33 


| 
\_ 
| 
| 





SN cat encanta . 13,118 | 15.3 477 21s 264 


1 Includes foreign buildings operations and Office of Operating Facilities personnel assigned overseas and 
excludes the total of 60 new positions required to expand the language and area training programs. 


Prior travel of dependents 

Certain situations, for example, death in a dependent’s family, illness of depend- 
ents requiring treatment in the United States and other personal emergencies 
necessitate the departure of dependents prior to the employees’ eligibility for home 
leave. The 1955 rate is based on 1953 experience adjusted to fiscal year 1955 
personnel strength. 
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Marine guard trips 

Marine Corps personnel are assigned to Foreign Service posts for guard duty 
Since some of their travel is handled by Military Air Transport Service and they 
are generally single personnel the cost of such trips is lower than that of Foreign 
Service personnel. Consequently, Marine guard travel is considered separate 
from other travel. The number of - Marine guards for 1955 is the same for 
1953 and 1954. Marines serve 2-year tours of duty. Therefore it is expected 
that 460 trips will be required for ‘fise al year 1955, 230 for separation trips and 
230 for new appointees. 


Administrative travel 


Funds are provided under the special assignments allocation for administrative 
travel concerned with personnel operations. Such travel includes trips to trade 
conferences held in various cities in the United States, personnel brought in from 
the field to serve on selection boards and consultations or details to posts as re- 
quired for personnel operations. 


Increase in travel for training program 

The increase of $136,125 for travel in connection with the training program is 
necessary to provide for travel to posts of assignment of 5 school directors and 
of the 50 class 6 officers who would replace a like number of officers in the field who 
are to be released for full-time training. Travel of students from Washington to 
universities; of students and instructors to war colleges; and for travel of all new 
class 6 officers to New York for an intermediate training course is covered under 
the justification for training expenses hereafter. 


Medical expenses 


| 

| Increase 
1955 | (+) or de- 

| crease (—) 


Hospitalization $99, 876 $77, 560 $78, 927 +$1, 367 
Travel to and from hospitals f 32, 152 24,970 | 25, 410 +440 
Examinations and immunizations... 39, 082 31, 475 31, 857 | +382 
Medical supplies and equipment 22, 302 17, 320 17, 625 +305 


Total 93, 41: 151, 325 153, 819 | +2, 494 


The Foreign Service medical program is conducted under the authority con- 
tained in the Foreign Service Act of 1946 and the Randolph Health Act. Its 
primary objectives are to (a) improve the operations of the Foreign Service by 
reducing the number of man-years lost through illness by providing preventative 
medical facilities and (6) providing medical care to personnel for illness or injury 
incurred in the line of duty or incident to their assignment abroad. 

The Foreign Service must maintain staffs at many unhealthful posts or where 
hardship conditions exist. By providing careful examinations, trained nurses, 
health rooms, and medical supplies this program reduces the incidence and dura- 
tion of illnesses and the number of transfers and resignations for health reasons. 
In addition, Foreign Service American personnel are provided with hospital care 
including payment of travel to hospitals when injury or illness is incurred in the 
line of duty. As a preventative measure all new appointees receive a thorough 
medical examination prior to entering the service and a check up examination prior 
to every reassignment abroad. 

The Department conducts this program on a reimbursable basis for several of 
the other Government agencies, exclusive of Defense, that assign personnel abroad. 
During 1953 approximately 9, 300 Americans and 9 000 local employees were serv- 
iced abroad at a gross expe nditure of $4 46,500. Based upon actual expenditure 
for 1953, the cost per American emplovee was $45.35 and $2.75 per local employee. 
The cost per person per major service rendered is as follows: 
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Cost per Amer Cost per local 


Service 
ican employee employee 


Hospitalization (Americans 
Hospital care 
Travel to hospitals 
Examinations: 
American employees 
Local employees 
Immunizations (Americans 
). Maintenance of health rooms 
Equipment 
Supplies. 
Shipment of supplies 


Total 


The 1955 estimate represents the application of these cost factors to the fisc 
year 1955 personnel strength. 


Training expenses 


Increase 

(+) or de- 

crease (—) 
luition and related expenses (United States) $21, 120 $38, 520 +$17, 400 
Travel to and from training (United States) 22, 693 35, 663 +-12, 970 
Post expenses (abroad) -_. j 42, 000 142, 000 +100, 000 


Total... ‘ -_ , 665 85, 813 216, 183 +130, 370 


This estimate provides for (a) language training of Foreign Service personne! 
assigned to regional training centers in the field and field posts and (b) the travel 
costs, tuition costs, and related expenses of Foreign Service personnel assigned to 
Universities for training. 


Tuition and related expenses (United States) 


This estimate includes the cost of tuition and related expenses, e. g., books, 
typing, etc., of personnel assigned to the Institute and universities in the United 
States. During fiscal year 1953, the cost of books for special language training in 
Arabic and Hindustani at the Institute averaged $56 per person. The average 
cost per person assigned to universities totaled $1,152. Based on these average 
costs, the assigument of 9 persons to the Institute and 33 to universities in fisca! 
year 1955 will require $38,520. 


Travel to and from training (United States) 
The estimate for travel is based upon the following: 
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University assignments.—This estimate provides for the transportation to uni- 
versities from Washington for the 33 students assigned to universities. It is 
based on fiscal year 1953 experience. 

War College (instructors) —This estimate provides for the travel of Foreign 
Service personnel assigned as instructors to war colleges and is based on fiscal year 
1953 experience. 

War College (students).—This estimate covers the cost of the annual field trip of 
the students assigned to the National War College, and is based on 14 days travel 
at $12 per diem. The cost of travel is defrayed by Defense. 

New officer and intermediate officer training travel.—All new FSO-—6’s and officers. 
assigned to the intermediate training course make a trip to New York City for 
the purpose of becoming familiar with the activities related to their official duties 
abroad that is, the United Nations, United States Customs Office, Immigration, 
et cetera. The estimate is based on round trip travel between Washington and 
New York and $9 per diem for 6 days for FSO—6’s and 4 days for other officers. 

Post expenses (abroad).—In 1953 facilities were provided at 31 posts abroad 
including 2 regional training centers to enable personnel assigned to these posts 
to learn or improve their knowledge of the language required for the conduct of 
official business. . These facilities consisted of native language instructors, lin- 
guistic aids, books, recordings, listening devices, et cetera. The two regional 
training centers under the guidance of the Foreign Service Institute provided 
specialized training for personnel assigned to these posts and also supervised training 
programs at constituent posts within the language area. 

A substantial increase in this type of on-the-job training is contemplated in 
1955 to meet the needs of the Foreign Service. This increase involves the expan- 
sion of facilities already existing at Beirut and Tokyo and provides for the estab- 
lishment of three new regional training centers at Taipei, Bangkok, and New 
Delhi. The expansion will provide on-the-job training to approximately 600 
employees at 57 overseas posts at a total cost of $142,000 which is an increase of 
$100,000. Included in this amount are certain nonrecurring costs required to 
equip the five regional training centers and their constituent posts. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Bripees. Do you want to comment? 

Mr. Waites. Mr. Chairman, I have prepared a statement which, 
with your permission, I would like to file for the record. 

Chairman Bringes. It may be put into the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


PriNcIPAL WITNESS STATEMENT ON ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 


The administrative area of the Department under my jurisdiction is comprised 
of the following general organizational units: Office of the Assistant Secretary, 
Director General of the Foreign Service, Division of Foreign Reporting, Foreign 
Buildings Operations, Office of Budget and Reports, Office of Finance, Office of 
Operating Facilities, and Office of Personnel. 

During the past 12 months, my associates and I have been doing everything 
we can to further the administration’s economy objectives by promoting better 
methods of operation and maintaining stricter controls over all matters under 
our jurisdiction. These efforts have not been in vain. During the past year 
the number of positions in this area has been reduced from 1,590 to 1,251, a re- 
duction of 339. One of the units, the management staff, as such was abolished 
and its workload distributed to other sections of the administrative area with no 
reduction in efficiency but with a net saving of 28 positions. Reductions have 
also been made in almost every other unit. These personnel reductions were 
effected as speedily as possible in order to realize maximum savings, and only 
slight further reductions are proposed in 1955. In addition to the salary savings, 
substantial economies have also been effected in nonsalary costs. 

Mr. Morton has already outlined a number of economies which have been 
accomplished during the past months, and I need not repeat them here. How- 
ever, I do wish to point out that a number of those improvements and the result- 
ant savings fall within the scope of the operations of the administrative area, 
namely, travel, telephone, telegraph, pouch handling, and the courier service. 
In addition, this Office is also responsible to the Under Secretary for Adminis- 
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tration for review and control of improvements in management operations of 
other areas of the Department. 

A number of other activities in this area are presently under study. For 
example, over a period of years, a large number of committees had been estab- 
lished for various purposes. The necessity for continuing each of these was 
reviewed in the light of current requirements, and as a result they were reduced 
by 29 percent. The feasibility of decentralizing certain functions, such as pro- 
curement, printing, and possibly others, and the extent to which such decentrali- 
zation would produce the maximum effieiency and economy is likewise under study. 

We are continuing our efforts to simplify accounting and fiscal work. Although 
certain aspects of this work are not completely under our control, due to regula- 
tions and procedures prescribed by the General Accounting Office and the Treas- 
ury Department, we feel that our accounting and budget procedures throughout 
the Department and the Foreign Service are too costly and too burdensome. 
We are searching for means to simplify procedures and generate economies in 
these activities. For example, we have under consideration at present a revision 
of certain phases of our accounting procedures which, if adopted, would reduce 
the work of disbursing officers in the Foreign Service by some 20 percent. This 
plan has been submitted to the General Accounting Office and the Treasury 
Department for formal approval. Informal indications from the General Ac- 
counting Office thus far appear to favor the plan. Other studies cover methods 
of procurement and supply and records administration. In the latter field, we 
have had to increase our staff to place our records under efficient control. 

Another program attached to my office is the job of controlling the requests 
made by all the agencies of the Government for economic reports from our 
Foreign Service posts throughout the world. The Division of Foreign Reporting 
has developed certain comprehensive economic reporting programs for individual 
countries under the provisions of Executive Order 10249, issued June 4, 1951, 
thus establishing a systematic handling of economic reports which are provided 
to all parts of the Government by the Foreign Service. The staff of this Division 
makes certain that the Foreign Service posts are required to submit reports on 
only those subjects which are most essential to the operations of the Government 
here at home, including the Departments of Commerce, Labor, Agriculture, 
Interior, and dozens of other Federal agencies which use this centralized reporting 
system. 

I know that the Unified foreign Service serving most of the civilian agencies 
cannot under our economy program meet all the requirements that other govern- 
mental agencies believe important to them in carrying out their own functions 
and in assisting American business. The sharp reduction of Foreign Service 
personnel in the 1954 fiscal year has created the problem of adjusting require- 
ments for reports to the resources of the Foreign Service available to meet these 
requirements even more difficult. We have reassessed the reporting demands. 
In October 1953, the Division of Foreign Reporting began sending to individual 
Foreign Service missions programs revised in every case to require a smaller 
volume of reports. Reductions below programs issued a year ago have averaged 
10 to 12 percent. The Department is also taking steps to cut spot requests even 
more deeply. Top officers of the Department have been working with their opposite 
numbers in several of the other departments to do everything possible in meeting 
the higher priority requirements of these other departments for reports. We 
have surveyed the step-by-step process by which a request is translated into a 
report by the Foreign Service and are putting into effect recommendations which 
should further improve the efficiency of the operation. The improvements, if 
and when adopted, would include more complete screening of requests by origi- 
nating agencies, more realistic priorities; and the development of better informa- 
tion as to the actual workload on foreign economic reporting personnel. These 
changes are also designed to facilitate more direct consultation between the actual 
originator of a request and Foreign Service personnel abroad. The House report 
on our 1955 appropriations bill contains the following statement: 

‘The Department is requested to examine very carefully requests for reports of 
all types from the Foreign Service, originating not only in the Department of 
State, but in other departments of government. Members of this committee have 
been advised by responsible people serving overseas that many of the requests for 
reports and information are unnecessary, wasteful, and unproductive.’ 

It has long been the feeling of the Department that a detailed study of the end 
use of these reports should be made to form a basis on which to evaluate their 
necessity or priority. Such a study has been suggested to the Bureau of the 
Budget and consideration is being given to it. 
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The ‘Foreign buildings operation’’ is being completely overhauled. Main- 
tenance standards, tailored to fit specific areas, are being set up and enforcement 
methods installed. Unneeded real estate is being disposed of as rapidly as 
advantageous sales can be arranged. The possible advantages of leasing versus 
owning in certain parts of the world is under study. Above all, a team operations 
is being developed which we are confident will serve as a basis for better planning 
and hence, greater efficiency and economy. 

The housing of our offices here in Washington has been a matter of concern to 
us for some time now, and we hope to be able to obtain greater centralization. 
\ reduction from 32 to 25 buildings has been accomplished during the year and 
further minor reductions are now in sight. As Mr. Morton has already mentioned, 
not until the Department is under a single roof will we be able to operate with 
maximum efficiency and security. 

The Office of Personnel has recently been transferred to my jurisdiction from 
the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs. I recognize the importance of 
coordinating the personnel and security programs, and I assure vou gentlemen 
that such coordination will continue. 

During the past year we have made a number of improvements in the Office 
of Personnel. A simplified functional organization consisting of four divisions 
and executive office has been established, and the functions of the Foreign Servic« 
and departmental personnel organizations have been merged. The staff has 
been reduced by approximately one-third in size. Personnel files have been 
better coordinated and the security aspect of their operations has been improved 
in compliance with recommendations of the Office of Security An improved 
plan for evaluating the performance of departmental employees which will provide 
detailed facts on performance has been developed and submitted to the Civil 
Service Commission for approval. 

The Office of Personnel played a major role in effecting economies in the Depart- 
ment during the past year. Reductions in force in the Department were made 
in accordance with procedures and requirements of the Civil Service Commission 
However, in the Foreign Service, the problems were more complicated. There 
were no precedents or procedures for reduction in foree in the Foreign Service 
and factors, such as transfers, home leave, transportation costs, etc., raised many 
questions. Notwithstanding these difficulties, however, the Foreign Servicé 
RIF was carried out in an orderly manner 

Tt will be noted that the foregoing emphasizes savings in almost every type of 
operation. Before closing, however, I should like to point out that our goals 
are actually twofold economy and improved efficiency with particular stress on 
the latter. Savings therefore are not all net gains as those In certain areas are 
of necessity being diverted to other operations where stepped-up programs are 
required 

In closing | wish to thank the members of the committee for their advice and 
counsel on various departmental matters during the past vear. We plan to 
review with you, periodically, problems of particular interest to you and also to 
report on the progress we are making. 


Mr. Waites. The Office of the Assistant Secretary for Personnel 
and Administration includes, as indicated, the Director General of the 
Foreign Service, the Division of Foreign Reporting, the Foreign 
Buildings Operations, the Office of Budget and Reports; the Office of 
Finance, the Office of Operating Facilities, and the Office of Personnel. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


During the past year, the number of positions in the area has been 
reduced trom 1 590 to 1,251, which is a reduction of 339 positions. 

In making this reduction we have cut pretty generally across the 
various areas, 

One area particularly which we touched at the beginning. was 
management staff, in which were some 50 people. We have abolished 
this, as such, and divided the work among other areas, so that now we 
are using 20 people instead of 50. 

I think that that is the general pattern of how we have done a 
number of these things. 
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Mr. Morton discussed the savings in travel and telegraph, pouch 
and so forth, and those have been roughly in the neighborhood of 
about 20 percent in about each area. 

One area which we felt we should tackle firmly is inter and intra- 
departmental committees. There we have been able, by making it so 
difficult to establish a new committee, and by trying to abolish old 
commnittees, to reduce the number of committees by 29 percent. It is 
hard to put that into dollars, but there is a great amount of time being 
saved by not having these standing committees meeting as often as 
they were, and by abolishing some. 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


Chairman Bripces. What are the two additional positions assigned 
to the Foreign Service Institute? 

Mr. Wares. That, sir, was what the House allowance would pro- 
vide for stepping up the training program. 

Mr. Wivper. We had asked for 15 positions, Mr. Chairman, and 
the House allowance would provide but 2. 


FOREIGN REPORTING SERVICE 


Chairman Bripges. What about the Foreign Reporting Service? 
We have reports regarding that service. What is your explanation? 

Mr. WaILEs. The story on that, sir, is that your investigation com- 
mittee has made a very thorough report which has been helpful 
indeed to us, and we are carrying out and trying to put into operation 
their recommendations. Basically, it comes down to the fact that, 
with a cut of approximately 30 percent in personnel doing this report- 
ing, the reporting itself had to be cut. We are, under an Executive 
order of October 2, 1949, charged with cutting the reporting for not 
only ours:lves, but for the rest of the departments, particularly 
Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor. 

We have been fairly successful in cutting the required reports, 
but there is still too large a number of requests for spot reports coming 
in which we have to meet. 

I think thet one way that your committee suggested, and on which 
we have approached the Bureau of the Budget, is to see if we cannot 
have an end-use check made to see how many of these reports are 
essential back here and how many we can get along without. I 
would like to include in the record a brief statement relative to the 
recommendations contained in the report of investigation. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

The recommendations with indicated departmental attitude and/or action are 
as follows: 

1. Recommendation.—The interested agencies of the Government, primarily the 
State, Commerce, and Agriculture Departments, should reassess all future re- 
quests in the light of the value to be received from each prospective report. 

Comment.—The Department fully subscribes to this recommendation. It will 
carefully reassess its own reporting requests and will attempt to secure the co- 
operation of other agencies in reassessing theirs. 

2. Recommendation.—Effort should be made to determine the exact cost of the 
reporting program. The interested agencies should explore fully all alternative 
sources of information, primarily the diplomatic representatives of foreign govern- 
ments assigned to this country and international organizations, both public and 
private. 
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Comment.—The overall cost of the present reporting program could be esti- 
mated quite accurately by the Department on the basis of presently available 
information. However, effort to allocate precisely this total cost as between the 
Departments of State, Agriculture, Commerce and other departments would face 
almost insurmountable obstacles and necessitate the establishment of another 
administrative reporting program. Similarly, an attempt to secure the cost of 
individual types of reports, such as WTD’s, trade lists and general economic 
reports, would face difficulties because of the wide variation in cost factors among 
posts. 

The Department has already initiated an investigation of data availability in 
the IMF and the U. N. in order to see to what extent data from such organizations 
can be substituted for present Foreign Service reports. 

3. Recommendation.—A survey should be made by these agencies to determine 
what actual use has been made of reports to date, both by Government agencies 
and by private firms and individuals. 

Comments.—The Bureau of the Budget at the Department’s request has under 
consideration the making of a survey of this type. 

4. Recommendation.—A study should be made to determine the feasibility of 
putting this program on a self-sustaining basis by charging reasonable fees to both 
Government agencies and private organizations for information secured at their 
request. 

Comment.—It is assumed that this would involve a policy decision by the 
Bureau of the Budget. The Department will cooperate with any decision made 
in the Executive Office of the President. 

5. Recommendation.—Every effort should be made by the State Department to 
have the field personnel exercise greater selectivity in choice of subject matter for 
voluntary reports. 

Comment.—The Department’s system of periodic evaluations of economic 
reporting will call posts’ attention to instances where selection of subjects for 
voluntary reports appears inappropriate. 

6. Recommendation.—The system of priorities should be reexamined by the 
State Department with the active collaboration and participation of the interested 
agencies. 

Comment.—The Department has initiated discussions with the Department of 
Commerce, which is most interested in the priorities system, looking toward a 
possible solution of difficulties. 

7. Recommendation.—Every effort should be made to pursue these matters 
vigorously in the near future. 

Comment.—The committee may be assured that the Department will pursue 
these matters as vigorously as possible. 

8. Recommendation.—The appropriations committees of both Houses of Congress 
should be informed concerning progress in these studies. 

Comment.—The Department will be glad to keep the Congress fully informed with 
respect to the program. 


SURVEY BY HELLER ASSOCIATES 


Chairman Bringgs. I call to your attention Mr. Morton, Mr. 
Wailes, and Mr. Wilber, the survey made by the Heller Associates. 
We will want to know if you accepted any of the recommendations, 
if so, what action has been taken? 

(The requested information will be furnished the committee as 
soon as the study is completed.) 

Chairman Brinces. We will reschedule that in advance for another 
day’s hearing, as it is most important. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


LANGUAGE AMENDMENT ON TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL 


Another point, Mr. Wailes, do you have any difficulty in transfer- 
ring people from the civil service to the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Waites. We do have one problem, Mr. Chairman, with respect 
to the different salary schedules which apply and the fact that under 
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section 413 (b) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (as amended) anyone 
entering the Foreign Service can go in only at the bottom of the grade. 
We have a large number at the moment who are qualified in every 
other respect but who could not afford to make the salary sacrifice 
which the transfer would require. 

Chairman Brivces. Couldn’t we overcome that by some modifica- 
tion of the language, and if so, will you provide a draft of such amended 
language provision for the committee’s consideration? 

Mr. Warxes. I will be delighted to do so. 

(The following language provision was later supplied: ) 

Sec. 111. Any person appointed to the Foreign Service shall receive basic 
salary at one of the rates of the class to which he is appointed which the Secretary 
of State shall, taking into consideration his age, qualifications, and experience, 
determine to be appropriate for him to receive. 

Chairman Bripces. Thank you. 

The committee will be in recess until 2 o'clock tomorrow afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 2:45 p. m., Monday, April 19, 1954, the committee 
recessed until 2 p. m., Tuesday, April 20, 1954.) 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE AND 
THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1955 


TUESDAY, APRIL 20, 1954 


Unirep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 2 p. m. in room F-37, the Capitol, Hon. 
Stvles Bridges (chairman of the committee) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Bridges, Senators Dirksen, McCarran, Ellender, 
and Green. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF THRUSTON B. MORTON, ACTING DEPUTY 
UNDER SECRETARY; JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY; HERMAN PHLEGER, LEGAL ADVISER; DAVID McK. 
KEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS; 
AND EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, AND ROBINSON 
McILVAINE, ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 


OFFICE OF THE LEGAL ADVISER 


Chairman BripnGes. The committee will please come to order. 
The next item for consideration is the salaries and expenses appro- 
priation in the Office of the Legal Adviser. 

The House bill provides the estimate of $568,915 for 83 positions 
in addition to approximately $22,000 for other related expenses. 


POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Counsel, will you briefly explain your request? 

Mr. Paitecer. Mr. Chairman, as you have stated, the request is 
for 83 positions at $568,915. That represents for us 38 attorneys, 
11 professional people in the Treaty Affairs Section, and 34 secretaries 
and others. That is the level at which the office is now operating, 
and in the coming year we expect more work rather than less. 

The Legal Adviser’s Office furnishes all of the legal advice for the 
Department of State. We have nine main divisions which are allo- 
cated to the respective administrative and geographical divisions. 
We work on treaties, we handle matters before the International 
Court of Justice; we handle United Nations’ affairs. We handle 
claims. 
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I might say that in the last year we have had activities in connec- 
_— with the Caracas Conference, with pre parations for the Geneva 

Conference, and the International Joint Commission. 

In administrative and consular affairs we have worked on two 
administrative and reorganization plans and are now working on a 
third we have also worked on the security program. 

In United Nations affairs we worked on the Administrative Tri- 
bunal awards, and in Committee Six on the report on the International 
Law Commission. 

CASES PENDING 


We now have 2 cases pending in the International Court of Justice, 
1 action against Soviet Russia, and 1 against Hungary. We also 
heave pending the request for an advisory opinion with respect to 
the awards by the Administrative Tribunal on account of United 
Nations employees separated because of their plea of the fifth amend- 
ment. ‘ 
SCOPE OF WORK 


We worked on the Korean Armistice Agreement, and the Korean 
Mutual Defense Treaty. We also worked on various other treaties, 
including the NATO status of forces, the International Sugar Agree- 
ment, eight commercial treaties, and the German debt settlement. 

In European Affairs, we are working now on the question of German 
external assets. In the area of economics, we are working on matters 
such as Iranian oil negotiations, and the loan to the Iron and Steel 
Community. 

In the Claims Division, we are working on and have worked on the 
reorganization of the International Claims Commission, and on various 
claims such as that of the United Fruit Co. against Guatemala. 


rEMPORARY EMPLOYEES 


Chairman Bripces. What is the $18,000 for hiring of temporary 
employees, for which you are asking in fiscal 1955? 

Mr. Puirger. That is an allowance which covers extra steno- 
graphic and clerical assistants. We are working now, Mr. Chairman, 
on an analysis of all executive agreements made during the last 11 
years, 

I use that as an illustration. The amount of work involved in that 
is very extensive, and we will require substantial additional help. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN RIGHTS 


Chairman Brinces. For example, you refer to your work repre- 
senting this country in the taking over of the United Fruit Co.’s 
properties in Guatemala. Is it your responsibility to protect Ameri- 
can rights? 

Mr. Puiecer. That is right—it is in connection with protecting 
American rights. As you know, their properties were expropriated 
under a statute which was supposed to grant adequate compensations. 
This compensation is in the form of long- term bonds at low rates of 
interest. The amount awarded, is claimed by the United Fruit Co., 
to be but a very small fraction of the real value. The claim is being 
taken up at the moment through diplomatic channels. The material 
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required in the preparation of the notes and the factual material were 
worked on by our office. There are claims being asserted in various 
parts of the world in behalf of American citizens, through our Govern- 
ment, and we usually assist in that work. 

Chairman Bripaes. I do not think there is anything more, unless 
there is something more that you want to offer to the committee. 
We know in general the work of the Counsel, and we have the back- 
ground and justifications. 

We will make the table and justifications a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The table and justifications referred to follow:) 


Orrick oF THE LeGcat ApviseER—Domestri 


Permanent salary expense 


Actual, 1953 On heard Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 
June 30, 
1953 Num- | Annual | Num Annual 
(Number ; - 
ber rate ber rate 


Num- Annual 
ber rate 


Office of the legal adviser > | $577, 480 ( } | $568, 015 $568, 915 


Viscellaneous salary expenses 


mm Man- Man Man 
fa . r - W 
Type of expense vears | *Mmount | Voor Amount | voarg | Amount 


W.a. e. employment $800 0.1 | $800 
Temporary employment } ‘ 777 3 17 


744 7, 950 $0 17, 950 
Overtime and holiday pay 4163 600 600 


Total miscellaneous salaries ... : 5, 240 : 19, 350 3 19, 350 


Nonsalary obligations 


Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, Increase 
Object classification 1953 1954 1955 or decrease 


Travel $2, 693 $4, 600 $3, 100 
Taxes and assessments 122 250 250 


l'otal nonsalary obligations, domestic 2,815 | 4, 850 3,350 


The Office of the Legal Adviser will continue to be the focal point within the 
United States Government for international legal questions. The Office of the 
Legal Adviser provides legal services on matters involving international law not 
only to the Department of State but to all departments and agencies of the 
Government and on behalf of United States citizens. In addition, the legal 
adviser has unique and important substantive responsibilities for the development 
and extension of legal principles in the international field. 

Experience has proved that the most efficient handling of the legal affairs of the 
Department of State results from the organization of the Office of the Legal 
Adviser into small groups of attorneys reflecting the organizational structure of 
the Department (except the two groups—International Claims and Treaty) and to 
thus work on Jegal problems emanating from such Bureaus and Offices. Through- 
out the years, the Office has been staffed at a minimum number of attorneys who, 
partially as a result of infrequent turn-over, have become recognized as authorities 
in the field of the Department’s legal work. The reduction in the number of 
positions from 86 to 83 will invariably cause more work to be handled on a day-to- 
day basis rather than a long-range careful study approach. Such a method of 
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handling the work is generally not conducive to the best results; however, because 
of the ability and experience of the remaining members of the staff, the legal 
problems are expected to be handled satisfactorily, 

During fiscal 1955 the legal problems before the Office will continue to be con- 
cerned with such matters as the Organization of American States; extradition; 
consular conventions; diplomatic immunity; international claims and arbitrations; 
International Trade Organization; General Agreement for Tariff and Trade; 
import-export control; sovereign immunity; military base agreements; peripheral 
problems in the Far East; implementation of the Japanese Peace Treaty; the Suez 
Canal and Middle East questions of oil and Soviet interests; and the United 
Nations affairs and specialized agencies. To effectively perform the anticipated 
workload, it is estimated that a staff of 83 positions at an annual rate of $568,915 
will be required in fiscal year 1955 


OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Chairman Bripces. The next item in the bill is the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 

The House bill provides $946,435 for 152 positions. This is a re- 
duction of $115,280, or 18 positions below the budget request. 

Also provided is approximately $250,000 for other expenditures, 
excepting of course the estimated costs for the printing and binding 
of Foreign Relations’ volumes, which was disapproved by the House. 

We will make the justifications and swunmary expense table part 
of the record 

(The justifications and summary expense table follow:) 


ANT SECRETARY FOR Pustic AFFAIRS, DOMESTIC 


Permanent salary ex pense 


Actual, 1953 Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1055 
On board 
June 30, 
Annual 1953 Num Annual Num- Annual 
rate ber rate ber rate 


Office of Assist ecretar } 536, 5 7 } $230, 745 } $230, 745 
News Division 2 147 2 112, 915 : 112, 915 
Public Services Division 5 5 217, 255 3 217, 255 
Publ Studies Division l 95, O55 7 60, 045 60, 045 
Historical Division i 7 Wo) 308, 050 308, 050 
UNESCO Relations Staff : 5 85 132, 705 2: 132, 705 


otal ) it 1, 061, 715 7 , 061, 715 


y ex pense 


Increase (4-) or 
decrease (- 


Iype of expense 


N Man- Man- Man- 
lan- | 4 mount fan- | 4 mount | Amount . 
year years years | years 


Amount 


Part-time employment ‘ $3, 975 
W AE employment 3, O44 
Temporary employment 2.2 10, 297 , ) 3, 221 
Overtime and holiday pay 7, 118 
Night-work differential 301 
Quarters allowance 2, 441 . , 118 


Total miscellaneous 
salaries 3% 27. 176 20, 000 
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Nonsalary obligations 


Increase (+) 
or de- 
crease ( 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 


Ybject classification 1953 1954 1955 
53 5 955 


Travel $53, $70, 330 $63, 700 $6, 630 
Transportation of things ‘ 

Printing and reproduction 235, 143 194, 000 241, 500 +47, 500 
Other contractual services 37, 70, 280 61, 780 8, 500 
laxes and assessments 170 170 


Total nonsalary obligations, domestic 3: 334, 780 367, 150 +32, 370 
Less nonrecurring costs . 500 +8, 500 


Adjusted requirements . 328, 26, 280 38 +-40, 870 


Objectives of the public affairs area for the ensuing 1955 fiscal year are to 

1. Advise the Secretary of State on psychological matters related to United 
States foreign policy. 

2. Give foreign policy guidance to the United States Information Agency. 

3. Review the plans, programs, and legislative proposals of the United States 
Information Agency to see that they conform with United States foreign policy. 

1. Provide the American public with information on the development of United 
States foreign policy and the meaning of that policy for the American citizen 

5. Provide information on foreign policy promptly to the newspaper, radio, 
television, and other mass media serving the American publie 

6. Maintain liaison with the White House and other Government agencies on 
domestie and international information matters. 

7. Direct United States participation in UNESCO. 

8. Supervise the International Educational Exchange Service. 

9. Direct the United States official positions program. 


Office of the Assistant Secretary 

Responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs were materially 
increased early in fiscal year 1954. With respect to the domestic public affairs 
program, the administration placed both emphasis and priority on the necessity 
for informing the people of the United States about current developments in the 
foreign policy of their country. In addition, direction of the Department’s press 
relations, previously under a Special Assistant to the Secretary, was transferred 
to the Assistant Secretary. 

On the international front, the Secretary of State assigned to the Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs responsibility for assuring that the Department’s 
functions under the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 8, which became effec- 
tive August 1, 1953, were fully carried out. These functions included: Provid- 
ing the newly established United States Information Agency with foreign policy 
guidance; reviewing plans, programs, and legislative proposals of that Agency to 
assure their conformity with United States foreign policy; developing a new 
‘official positions’? program to make known to foreign leaders the official United 
States position on current major issues of international significance; and directing 
the United States international exchange of persons program. In addition, the 
Secretariat of the United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, 
established by Public Law 402, was attached to the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary, although financed from the appropriation ‘International Educational Ex- 
change activities.” 

Finally, the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs was asked to give increased 
attention and direction to the Department’s program in support of the objectives 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

In fiscal year 1955, the responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary are expected to 
approximate those of the current year. Present indications, however, are that 
world conditions will increase the demands upon the Assistant Secretary and his 
staff, both for information about United States foreign policy for the American 
people and for foreign policy guidance to the United States Information Agency 

In accomplishing for fiscal year 1954 a 32 percent cut in positions below fiscal 
year 1953 in the Public Affairs area, the Assistant Secretary eliminated 19 posi- 
tions in his immediate office. The estimate for fiscal year 1955 continues this 
staff at the reduced level. 
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This Office includes the Assistant Secretary, his Deputy, an assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary, together with their immediate staff; a policy staff concerned 
with providing foreign policy guidance to the United States Information Agency; 
a domestic program coordinator; and a central executive staff. 


Office of Public Affairs 

The Office of Public Affairs (PA) was established in 1946 to provide a two-way, 
centralized liaison with the American public. Information on the Nation’s 
foreign affairs was distributed through available media so as to promote public 
understanding and to encourage public contribution to the formulation of foreign 
policy. The opinions and suggestions of individuals, public groups and citizens’ 
organizations were made real factors in the development of policies within the 
Department and in planning for the necessary understanding of foreign policy 
problems throughout the country. As established, the Office of Public Affairs 
consisted of four divisions in addition to the Office of the Director. 

Under the airection of the new Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, this 
Office has been abolished and a still more centralized structure created with many 
of the old functions eliminated and all retained operations reduced except the 
operation concerned with the compilation of the Foreign Relations Volumes. 
No new functions have been added, This structure also has four divisions, but 
each of them reports directly to the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs. Included in the four is the former Office of the Special Assistant for 
Press Relations which has been consolidated as a division under the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Publie Affairs. The four divisions as now constituted 
are as follows: (1) News Division (ND); (2) Public Services Division (SEV): 
(3) Historical Division (HD); and (4) Public Studies Division (PS). These four 
divisions will function as follows: 

(1) The News Division will work through three branches to maintain: 

(a) Relations with the daily and weekly press. 
(b) Relations with the radio and television media. 
(c) Necessary clipping service. 
(2) The Public Services Division will work through five branches to maintain 
and provide: 

(a) Service to national nongovernmental organizations. 

(b) Speeches and statements for the use of Department officers and the 
White House 

(c) Preparation of official departmental publications (The Department of 
State Bulletin, Field Reporter, Foreign Policy Briefs) and miscellaneous 
pamphlet material 

(d) Service to national magazines, feature press and free lance writers who 
request materials on the Department, Foreign Service, and United States 
foreign policy 

(e) Answers to correspondence addressed to the Department and the White 
House relating to international affairs (approximately 150,000 such letters are 
received annually) 

(3) The Historical Division will work through four branches devoted to: 

(a) Preparation of the Foreign Relations Volumes, including a special 
project on United States relations with China, 1941-50. 

(6) Preparation of departmental and special policy studies. 

(ec) Compilation of captured German Foreign Office documents, in con- 
formance with the International Tripartite Agreement. 

(d) Assisting scholars throughout the United States to secure access to 
departmental files (approximately 50 requests a month) 

(4) The Public Studies Division will compile and analyze American public 
opinion as it relates to international affairs for internal use of the Department and 
the Foreign Service 


UNESCO relations staff 

In fiscal year 1955 the UNESCO relations staff, which has primary responsi- 
bility for the development of program and policy concerned with this country’s 
participation in UNESCO and for providing secretariat services to the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, as provided in Public Law 565 (79th 
Cong., 2d sess.), will put its main effort on securing ths voluntary cooperation of 
organizations and institutions to carry out activities in the United States, at 
their own expense, that advance the aims and purposes of UNESCO. UNESCO 
can succeed in its task only to the extent that peoples and governments of mem- 
ber states act to carry out the program which they jointly adopt in general 
conferences. Hence, the highest priority task of the National Commission and 
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of its secretariat, the UNESCO relations staff, is that of action in this country 
that fulfills the obligations of the United States as a member state of UNESCO. 

This effort will include securing better understanding of the United Nations 
and of its specialized agencies, the conduct of conferences and seminars on edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural matters related to UNESCO’s program and the 
preparation of materials for use by voluntary organizations related to the National 
Commission. 

The UNESCO relations staff will continue as the focal point in the Department 
for participation of the United States in the international activities of UNESCO 
by responding to requests contained in resolutions of the general conference 
which are addressed to member states. The backstopping work includes pro- 
vision of information, materials, and assistance in securing paid and voluntary 
personnel at UNESCO's request 

The staff will brief the United States delegation for participation in the Eighth 
Session of the General Conference of UNESCO to be held in Montevideo and 
develop positions of the United States for use at that conference. In this process 
it will consult with the National Commission, other Government agencies, the 
Department of State, national organizations, institutions, and leaders in educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural fields. 

In fiseal year 1955 the UNESCO relations staff will plan and provide assistance 
to meetings of the National Commission and of its committees and panels. One 
meeting of the full Commission is provided, as required by law. 

A minimum of 23 personnel is necessary to service the National Commission, 
its committees, and panels of experts, and to provide adequate program and policy 
planning and implementation to the UNESCO program in this country and to a 
sound development of the international organization’s program abroad 























REDUCTION 





HOUSE 








Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, Mr. McCardie is engaged with the 
Secretary in preparing for the Geneva Conference. We have his 
deputy, Mr. Phillips, to testify. Mr. Phillips knows the background 
of the justification. 

Mr. Putiturps. I want to submit the report, Mr. Chairman, which 
Mr. McCardle has prepared. It says that our staff this year is about 
the same as it was in 1954. 

(The report referred to follows:) 

























ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PuBLic AFFAIRS, PRINCIPAL WiITtNEsSs STATEMEN’ 
on FiscaL YAR 1955 Buportr Estimates 














Mr. Chairman, a year ago, new to Government and to the Department of 
State, I met for the first time with this committee. I found it most helpful to 
discuss plans for the Department’s public affairs area with the committee. I am 
sorry that because I am accompanving the Secretary to the Geneva Conference | 
cannot meet with the committee again this vear to discuss my plans and to report 
on what has been accomplished during the past year 

Substantial changes have been made in the public affairs area, as | promised 
the committee last year. The area has undergone a 32 percent reduction in per- 
sonnel, and its functions and operations have been thoroughly reorganized 

The press section, formerly attached directly to the Office of the Secretary, 
has been transferred to the Public Affairs area and renamed the News Division. 
The radio and television activities of the former Public Liaison Division were 
transferred to the News Division in order to put all fast media in one shop. The 
Division has been reduced from 28 to 20. Mr. Henry Suydam, as the committee 
undoubtedly knows, has taken leave from the Newark Evening News, where he 
is chief editorial writer, to accept the important assignment as Chief of this 
















Division. 

The Office of Publie Affairs has been abolished. Its functions have been 
absorbed in my immediate office. 

The Publications Division, largely a mechanical and technical operation, was 
transferred to the administrative area, which is responsible for the Department’s 








general services 
The Publie Liaison Division, renamed the Public Services Division, was heavily 
reduced in all branches. It had 54 employees. It now has 39. The organiza- 
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tion relations and speaking arrangements branch, which handles hundreds of 
inquiries and requests each month from organizations over the entire country, 
such as the veterans, service, women’s, and fraternal organizations, has been 
reduced from 14 to 9, 

The Public Correspondence Unit, which handles the great volume of letters 
and telegrams addressed to the Secretary or the Department, as well as a sub- 
stantial amount of correspondence addressed to the President, was reduced from 
15 to 11. 

The creative part of the Publications Division was assigned to the Public 
Services Division when the publishing operations were transferred out. This 
group prepares speech material for officers of the Department, and, upon request, 
for Members of Congress, writes and edits the Department’s three publica- 
tions—State Department Bulletin, Foreign Policy Briefs, and the Field Reporter— 
and prepares periodic background pamphlets on the facts about United States 
foreign policy in various geographic areas. The number of these pamphlets has 
been greatly curtailed, but they are in great demand by organizations, schools, 
colleges, and the ‘‘man in the street’, who want to have information on foreign 
affairs. The Division was reduced from 14 to 12. 

The Division of Historical Policy Research, now the Historical Division, was 
carefully examined and the emphasis was shifted to bringing more nearly up to 
date the important documentary Foreign Relations volumes, including special 
volumes on China and the wartime conferences. Further reorganization of this 
Division has been accomplished as a result of a study conducted in August- 
December 1953. The Division has been reduced from 58 to 44, although there 
has been no reduction in the unit which compiles the Foreign Relations volumes. 

The Division of Public Studies was reduced from 17 to 10 and several of its 
reports eliminated. 

The UNESCO relations staff has been reduced from 38 to 23. The UNESCO 
National Commission has elected a new Chairman, George N. Shuster, president 
of Hunter College. Nineteen new members have been appointed to the National 
Commission and a sincere effort is being made to revamp the UNESCO approach 
to bring it closer to the people. 

The International Educational Exchange Service has been added to the public 
affairs area of the Department, but will make a separate budget presentation. 
It should be noted, however, that the exchange-of-persons program continues to 
be regarded in most quarters as one of the most effective instruments of United 
States foreign policy. 

Finally, in order to provide foreign policy guidance to the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, a small policy and review group in my immediate office has been 
streamlined. The committee will recall that, under Reorganization Plan No. 8, 
the Department is responsible for furnishing such guidance to the Information 
Agency. It is also responsible for reviewing Agency output to assure conformity 
with policy 

Turning to our estimates for fiscal year 1955, the estimate for regular personal 
services in the public affairs area is $1,061,715. This is the same amount as I am 
now authorized, and is $377,282 less than the 1953 budget. For all other expenses, 
the estimate of $387,150 is $32,370 above the current authorization. This in- 
crease, however, consists entirely of funds to publish the Foreign Relations vol- 
umes at an accelerated rate in accordance with the request of this committee. 

The House has reduced our estimate by $227,280, which is the amount needed 
to continue the compilation and publication of the Foreign Relations volumes 
next year. The effect of the reduction is to eliminate further work on these vol- 
umes and is described in the statement concerning House action on this appropria- 
tion which the Department has submitted to the committee. 

I have asked my deputy, Mr. Joseph Phillips, and my assistant, Mr. Robinson 
Mellivaine, to meet with the committee. My time is largely taken up with my 
work as adviser to the Secretary on public affairs and psychological warfare aspects 
of United States foreign policy. Mr. Phillips is particularly concerned with pro- 
viding foreign policy guidance to the United States Information Agency, and 
Mr. McIlvaine watches over the domestic public affairs activities. They will be 
glad to discuss our program in any way the committee desires. In addition, they 
have prepared a short statement summarizing the program and organization of my 
office, which I think may be of interest to the committee. I will be glad to have 
this submitted for the record, Mr. Chairman, if you so desire. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS AREA 


The foreign policy of the United States today touches the life of every citizen 
in one Way oranother. It is essential, therefore, that the facts about the country’s 
foreign policy are made available to the people of the country on a current basis, 
and that public attitudes are considered in the formulation of United States 
foreign policy. It is equally important that the overseas information program of 
this Government fully reflect the country’s foreign policy. 

Within the Department of State, the responsibility for meeting public demand 
for information about United States foreign policy and for providing foreign policy 
guidance to overseas information programs rest with the Assistant Secretary in 
charge of the Department’s Public Affairs Area. 

Since February 1953 the Publie Affairs Area has been carefully reorganized and 
its program materially sharpened, Expenses, moreover, have been reduced and 
the current, 1954, year budget is $377,282 less than last year’s. The 1955 budget 
estimates before the C ongress provide only for continuing the present streamlined 
program and organization next year. 

The Public Affairs Area now includes the immediate office of the Assistant 
Secretary, the News Division, Public Services Division, Public Studies Division, 
Historical Division, and the UNESCO Relations Staff. The Educational Ex- 
change Service is also under the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, but is 
finanded by a separate appropriation. 

The Assistant Secretary serve as adviser to the Secretary on public affairs 
matters relating to United States foreign policy and on psychological warfare 
activities of concern to the Department. He is also responsible for providing 
foreign policy guidance to the United States Information Agency, in accordance 
with Reorganization Plan No. 8, and for reviewing the Agency’s output to assure 
its conformity with such guidance. 

The News Division is responsible for meeting the needs of the press, radio, 
TV and newsphoto agencies for information and assistance. It handles literally 
hundreds of telephone calls each day, is in constant contact with the large number 
of American and foreign reporters who cover the Department, arranges press 
conferences for the Secretary and other officers of the Department, makes arrange- 
ments whenever press photographs are requested, and handles all radio and TV 
matters. 

The Public Services Division is organized to meet public demand for services 
and information concerning the foreign relations of the United States. It handles 
replies to the great volume of public inquiry mail coming into the Department 
(much of which is referred from the White House). It also handles requests from 
hundreds of national, regional, and local organizations for information on United 
States foreign policy and for help on international projects of interest to those 
organizations and to the Government. 

The Division meets the requests of free-lance writers and magazine editors for 
factual and pictorial materials and for interviews with Department officers. It 
writes and edits the official publications of the Department of State and prepares 
factual information in pamphlet form when necessary. Finally, it handles the 
preparation of public addresses of top officers of the Department. 

The Public Studies Division is responsible for keeping the Department informed 
about American public opinion. Its analyses of opinion, as expressed in the 
daily and periodical press, in public opinion polls, and in statements by national 
organizations and public leaders, are important both for policy formulation and 
for carrying out effectively information services to the public. 

These analyses are an essential aid to the Assistant Secretary in his function of 
advising the Secretary about subjects on which the public demands or needs 
fuller information. They are also constantly available to policy officers who are 
concerned to know public opinion at every stage of policy consideration. 

The Historical Division provides the Government, the Department of State, 
and the public with objective background information on United States foreign 
policy in its historical setting. It compiles the Foreign Relations series, which 
dates from 1861 and constitutes the basic record of United States diplomacy. 
It prepares factual background studies, on request of policy officers, to help in the 
interpretation of current problems. It administers the Department’s policy 
granting qualified nonofficial researchers access to its files, under appropriate 
security safeguards, to study United States foreign policy from the original diplo 
matie papers. It handles general historical problems of major diplomatic interest, 
such as editing for publication, with British and French collaboration, the cap- 
tured papers of the German Foreign Office. It drafts correspondence on our 
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foreign policy, in reply to inquiries from the public, where historical research is 
required; and prepares certain Presidential proclamations. 

The Division is concentrating most of its resources on the Foreign Relations 
series. In response to a request from the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
last spring (8. Rept. 309, 83d Cong., Ist sess., pp. 4-5), the Division is preparing 
a special series of volumes on United States relations with China, 1941-50, and 
another on the principal World War II conferences of heads of government, such 
as Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. The compilation of diplomatic papers on our 
relations with China through 1943 will be completed and ready to be processed 
for publication by the end of this fiseal year. The compilation of all available 
papers on the Yalta and Potsdam Conferences (1945) will be completed very soon 
and will be in process of publication before the end of this fiscal year. Moreover, 
25 Foreign Relations volumes which the Historical Division has compiled for the 
years 1936 through 1940 are now in various stages of the publication process. 

The UNESCO Relations Staff serves two purposes. It is the unit of the De- 
partment concerned with this country’s participation in UNESCO. It is also 
the secretariat for the United States National Commission for UNESCO. The 
Commission established by Public Law 565 of the 79th Congress, 2d session, is 
composed of 100 prominent citizens serving, without pay, as a link between 
UNESCO and the American people 

The purposes and organization of the Publie Affairs Area have been critically 
reviewed in the past year. Some activities have been eliminated, others have 
been curtailed and expenses reduced. The Department believes that the present 
program and organization provides effectively for essential services at minimum 


thal 

The House has reduced our estimate by $227,280 which is the 
amount needed to continue the compilation of the Foreign Relations 
volumes. 

This report also points out that, during the past year, the News 
Division of the Department has been brought into the Public Affairs 
Area, under Mr. McCardle. 

We have Mr. Suydam who is the new head of the News Division. 
That is the major change in the way of positions in this office. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS VOLUMES 


Chairman Bridges. The House report reads that no funds were 
recommended either for the compilation or printing of the Foreign 
Relations volumes. What is your explanation? 

Mr. Paiiuips, Mr. Chairman, in this office I am largely responsible 
for the Department’s relations with the USIA, and Mr. Mellvaine, 
Mr. McCardle’s special assistant, is particularly concerned with the 
domestic public-affairs program. 

May I ask him to make a statement on that? 

Mr. McIuvaine. The publication of the Foreign Relations volumes 
has been the responsibility of the State Department since 1861. As I 
am sure you and the other members of this committee know, they are 
important documerts for Members of Congress as well as all overseas 
missions, and the State Department. They are the official diplomatic 
history of the United States. 

We feel strongly that this publication should be continued. In 
fact, for some time, the division responsible for this has felt that they 
needed more funds and more people to close the gap which had reached 
18 vears, and last year, as a result of the hearing before this committee 
we submitted a 4-vear plan to bring these volumes more nearly up to 
date. 

I think that that was made a matter of record in these hearings 
last year, and, if any more information is needed on how it worked, I 
would be glad to submit it 
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EXTRACT OF SENATE REPORT 


Chairman Bripges. I will read the part of last year’s report by our 
committee: 

It is the sense of the committee that the Department allocate sufficient funds 
from the appropriation “Salaries and expenses’’ for 1954 to provide the necessary 
personnel and other related expenses essential to start reducing the backlog in 
collating and publishing the vitally important foreign relations volumes The 
Department estimates this work can be done in approximately 4 years 


Have you made anv accomplishment? 
Mr. Mclivatne. Yes, sir. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Chairman Bripces. How much was transferred from other appro- 
priations for this purpose? 

Mr. McIzvatne. Just at the end of 1953 the Department allocated 
an additional $48,742 to be applied to the printing costs 

Chairman Bripers. You say in 1953? 

Mr. Mcliivarne. At the end of 1953; yes. That was just prior 
to the end of the fiscal year. That was obligated on the program 
that involved around $112,000 a vear over this 4-year period. 

Chairman Brip@es. So the Department did follow the instructions 
and recommendations of this committee to transfer funds, as 
available? 

Mr. MclIuvaine. Yes, sir; and, m addition to that we transferred 
within the Division, people who were working on other things. As 
rapidly as we got those projects finished, we put the staff on the for- 
eign relations volumes, so that that program is well along. 

Chairman Bripges. Let me ask you two questions which might 
be answered by someone other than you: 

Do vou consider these people or does the Department consider 
them vital to the conduct of our foreign affairs? 

Mr. McItvarine. Very definitely. 

Chairman BrinGes. That is the policy of the whole Department? 

Ir. MeItvaine. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Morton. I think it is more important than that, because these 
documents are a basis for the study of the whole diplomatic history 
of this country. 

Chairman Brivers. If this committee were to consider this favor- 
ably, how much would you need as a minimum to continue this work? 

Mr. Morton. I would say that to continue on the timetable that 
we had set informally last year we would require the restoration of 
the entire amount. 

Mr. McIzvatne. That was worked out very carefully. 


JUSTIFICATION OF TIME LAG 


Chairman BripvGes. Let me ask you, Mr. Mellvaine, why this time 
lag of 10 years? 

Mr. McItvarne. It is largely due to the fact that diplomatic history 
has become more complicated as time went on. Ever since World 
War I, there have been more and more foreign affairs, and since 
World War II it has required 5 volumes to do what it took 1 volume 
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to do before World War 1. Then there is the additional factor of 
getting clearances, which is no mean problem. 

Chairman Bripces. I did not know but, perhaps you wanted to 
wait and see what developed as these things concern the element of 
time. 

Mr. MclIivarne. No, I am convinced that this Division has a group 
of historians whose one idea is to put out the facts as they come. 
As you know, there is no writing in this. It is just documents. 

Mr. Morron. There is some question of lag because of crypto- 
graphic security. However, that is only about 6 years. 

Chairman Bripces. My remark was not made seriously, but I have 
had that suggested to me in one instance. 

Mr. Morron. There is one other point on this, Senator, that I think 
the committee should know of. A few vears ago, before World War 
II, the editing of such a volume dealt primarily and almost exclusively 
with State Department papers, so your problems of security were not 
complicated. As we get into the problems of World War II, we get 
into use of Joint Chiefs : Staff papers, Department of Defense papers, 
White House papers. So, because the thing is so interrelated, to get 
the interdepartmental lonminns has been a matter that has presented 
an unusual problem to us, but we are working on it and are integrated. 

1 am working with your former colleague, Mr. Secretarv Seaton, 
and the people at the White House in an effort to expedite this inter- 
departmental clearance for this purpose. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman BripGes. Senator Green. 

Senator Green. | wanted to say that I have had various letters 
from historians and teachers, saying how desirable it is to complete 
this set of volumes. We do not have to do them all at once, but I was 
wondering whether the contents could not be somewhat cut down, in 
view of what has just been stated here—that we are including a great 
deal of matter that was never before included. It is related, but I 
wondered whether we could continue on more or less the same basis 
as before, because publishing so many volumes a year is a little out of 
hand. 

Mr. Morton. That is a matter, Senator, that we are giving thought 
to right now—in fact, at a meeting within the last few days—on this 
subject, and I think we may have to go to such an approach as you 
mentioned. 

However, our difficulty is that we want to make a logical narrative, 
and, during the war years, so many of these things did not make a 
logical story if it were just a State Department story. 

Senator Green. An incomplete story is better, after all, than 
cutting it off entirely. You may have to choose and I doubt whether 
it is necessary to cover so much that could be available in some other 
form, without publishing it. 

A great many of these books are never consulted, where they are 
sent. I do not suppose that the cost of the additional volumes 
matters—if you cut down the number, it does not matter much? 

Mr. Morton. I do not think so, sir. It is the extent to which 
they are requested. 
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TOTAL BACKLOG OF PUBLICATIONS 


Senator McCarran. How far are you behind in the publication? 

Mr. Mclivarne. Eighteen years, sir. But there are 25 volumes 
compiled, ready to be published, and part of this program is to bring 
those out. 

Senator McCarran. That would bring you up to 17 years? 

Mr. Mecluvarne. That will bring us up, with the ones compiled 
but unpublished, through 1940. 

Senator McCarran. Fourteen years. 

Mr. Melivarne. In 1941, there will be five volumes. That will be 
finished this year, before the end of the year, and also 1942 and 1943. 
Senator McCarran. You never will catch up with it; will you? 

Mr. MclIivaine. I do not think you should, sir. There are crypto- 
graphic considerations, and all the other things, but we certainly can 
be closer than 19 years. 

Senator GREEN. It seems to me that we ought to have some manner 
of making the contents more selective. 

Senator McCarran. I do not know. Sometimes it is too selective. 

Senator Green. The other material which they exclude, that would 
be available, but not in these printed volumes. 

Senator McCarran. There is something in that from the standpoint 
of saving, but not much there from the standpoint of getting the actual 
history out. 

Senator GREEN. i do not know that you need to have all the sources 
of history distributed so widely. 

Chairman BripGes. It seems we have adequately discussed this 
subject. We have the justifications, and you have made Mr. 
McCardle’s statement in full a part of the record. 

I would like you also to submit a statement concerning your schedule 
for the compilation and publication of the foreign-relations volumes. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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REGULAR AND SPECIAL VOLUMES OF ForEIGN RELATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Present and projected status of the work of compilation and publication (subject to 


the clearance of the documents for publication 
A. COMPILATION WORK 


ed (e.g means the nu 


Fiscal 1957 


REGULAR VOLUMES 


1944 OA 5 


SPECIAL CHINA VOLUMES 
1947 
1948 ] 
1949 


Malta "45 
Yalta ‘45 
vtisdam 45 / 


airo 43 


Pp 
SPECIAL CONFERENCE VOLUMES l 


( 
Teheran '43 
> ( 


) Cairn’: F Natit: Cli fereicine 2 Cairo 43 1 

- 4 ‘airo” meek Cc aoa ( in 1 Washington °41 
4 . 2 Washington '42 

Casablanca '43 / 

3 Washington '43 

1 Quebec '43 

2 Quebec '44 / 


ence, ete 


TBLICATION WORK _ 


4-year program to be completed in 


Fiscal 1954 Fiscal 1955 Fiscal 1956 Fiscal 1957 | Total 


1936 FE 1 
1936 OA 4 
REGULAR VOLUMES 1937 FE 2 
1937 OA 1 | 1987 OA FE 10 
FE”: Far East 1938 FE 1938 OA OA 18 
“OA”: Other areas 1939 FE # 1939 OA $3 
1940 FE 1940 OA 4 
1941 FE 2 | 1941 0A 


1943 
1944 
SPECIAL CHINA VOLUMES 1945 
1946 


Malta 1 Washington 
Yalta 1 | 2 Washington 
SPECIAL CONFERENCE VOLUMES Casablanca 
Potsdam 1 
1 Cairo’: First Cairo Conference 3 Washington 
*2 Cairo”’: Second Cairo Conference 1 Cairo 1 Quebec 
etc Teheran 2 Quebec 
2 Cairo 


Total volumes.. 
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Bureau or Unrrep Nations AFFAIRS 


Chairman Bripces. Next, Mr. Wilber, is the Bureau of United 
Nations Affairs. 

The House bill provides $971,115, the Budget estimate and this 
year’s allowance, for the cost of 148 positions. 

In addition, there is $8,900 for miscellaneous salaries and $8,600 
for other obligations of the Bureau. 

We will make the justification and table a part of the record 

The justification and table referred to follow: 


BUREAU OF UNITED NATIONS AFFAIR DomeEstTK 


Permanent salary expense 


Annualr 


Oflice of Assistant Secretary 

Office of Dependent Area 
A ffairs 

Office of United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Socia 1A ffairs 

Office of United Nations Polit 
ical and Security Affairs 

Office of International Admin- 
istration and Conferences 


otal, Bureau of United 
Nations Affairs 


Miscellaneous sala 


Amount 


W. a. e. employment ; , 35 $2, 500 
Temporary employment 5, O00 
Overtime and holiday pay 3, 400 


Total miscellaneous salaries &, 900 


Nonsalary obligations 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, | Increase 


Object classification 195 1954 105s woe 


Travel 5, 689 5, OOO 
Printing and reproduction 5, 808 4, 000 
Taxes and assessments 120 100 


Total, nonsalary obligations—domestic 11, 617 9, 100 


In Korea the United Nations has met its first major test in the field of collective 
security with reasonable success. That the United States was obliged to bear a 
disproportionate share of the burden is well known. But it is also true that 15 
United Nations members other than the United States contributed armed forces, 
and that 46 nations made some form of contribution whether military or economic 
Time will tell whether the decision to act collectively through the United Nations 
in Korea will have a meaning for world peace beyond the mere act of repelling 
this specific aggression. Nevertheless the first real test of collective security was 
made and the United Nations met it and achieved its purpose. 
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In addition to its role in our total security picture, the United Nations serves 
United States interests in several other indispensable ways. It is a forum in 
which we can place truth before the world to counteract the Soviet campaign of 
falsehood. It is a channel for amelioration of tensions between rival states and 
for keeping on a steady course the delicate relations between great powers and 
colonial peoples. It also provides an effective means of moving ahead with con- 
structive steps in the ecohomic and social field to build the foundations of a move 
secure and prosperous world 

The Bureau of United Nations Affairs is the Department’s primary arm for 
relations with international organizations. Its first concern is with the United 
States policy in the United Nations second in importance are the specialized 
agencies within the U. N. system such as the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, ete., together with certain international 
organizations not related to the U. N. such as the Migration Committee and 
third are the various international conferences outside the fields of international 
organizations 

In all of these areas the Bureau coordinates the necessary development of 
policy instructions, bringing together into a consistent United States position on 
each issue the views of the offices and agencies having a partial responsibility. 
The instructions are issued to United States representatives who are the spokes- 
men in the international meetings In the ease of U. N. meetings held in New 
York these instructions are issued to the Chief of the Permanent United States 
Mission to the U. N. after full exchange of views, making full use of the Mission’s 
recommendations based on its diplomatic soundings among the other country 
delegations 

The subject matter dealt with in international organizations falls into three main 
areas: Political and security, economic and social, and colonial or dependent area 
matters. The Bureau is organized along the same lines, having 1 office for each 
of these areas, and 1 additional office concerned with the administration of the 
international organizations themselves and the management of international 
conferences. 

The estimates for fiscal year 1955 reflect a substantial reduction in costs for con- 
ducting this activity, in line with the governmentwide policy of the administration 
and of the Congress. This reduction does not indicate any lessened desire to 
support the U. N. or basie efforts to achieve United States objectives through 
multilateral means; it does, however, indicate a further emphasis on the vital 
essentials and rigorous screening of demands on United States participation. 
Many activities have been eliminated which, although worthwhile in terms of the 
national interest, can be dispensed with as a contribution to governmental econ- 
omy without seriously jeopardizing the achievement of our major foreign policy 
objectives. 

The primary objective of UNA in 1955 is to advance the national interest 
through the most effective use of the machinery and facilities of the United 
Nations and other international organizations. This requires the development of 
United States policies on a wide variety of problems, the communication of policy 
decisions to United States representatives to international organizations, consul- 
tations in the Department of State with diplomatic representatives of other U. N. 
members, the detailing of advisers and staff to international conferences and par- 
ticularly to the United States mission to the United Nations, and conducting 
liaison, both informally and through regularly organized groups, with interested 
offices in the Department and other agencies of the Government. 


PERSONNEL SITUATION 


Chairman Bripeges. Mr. Key, will you present justifications for 
your request 

Mr. Key. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The amount we are requesting this year is the same as last year 
$971,115, and involves 148 employees. That is the same as last 
year. 

Percentagewise and dollarwise it is a good deal less than it has been 
in recent years. 

For example, as recently as 1951 there were 249 employees as against 
the present 148. The Bureau's work is divided up into various offices, 
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and I could just touch briefly on the functions and duties of these 
offices, if that is desired by you, sir. 

The Office of International Administration and Conferences arranges 
for international meetings and for administrative review of inter- 
national organizations. 

There are 57 positions involved in that work. 

Senator McCarran. How many international meetings’ 

Mr. Key. There are around 275 to 300 a year, Senator. That is, 
international conferences or gatherings of one sort or another. 

Senator McCarran. This Bureau arranges for our representation 
at those meetings? 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir. It does what you might describe as all the 
housekeeping duties. 

Senator McCarran. Is it arranging for housekeeping, or arranging 
for some particular individual to be present? 

Mr. Key. To some extent it does the latter, as well, depending on 
the nature of the conference. 

Senator McCarran. You select the delegate to go to the respective 
meetings? 

Mr. Kry. No; the selection of all of the important personnel, of 
course, is with the President and the Secretary of State. 

Senator McCarran. How many do the Bureau select? 

Mr. Kny. We generally attend in particular to getting the steno- 
graphic personnel, the experts, the advisers, and to coordinating the 
work with other sections of the Department, coordinating it with 
other branches of the Government, and so on, although naturally 
we would make recommendations, and that sort of thing, if we were 
asked. 

Then, of course, we have the physical arrangements. We have to 
arrange for hotel reservations and travel, passports, and all that sort 
of thing, and also try to get money to finance these conferences. 

Senator McCarran. You say you try to get money to finance them? 

Mr. Kry. Well, we need the money. 

Senator McCarran. That is what you are doing now? 

Mr. Key. That is one of the things I am doing now, yes, Senator 

Chairman Brinces. This Bureau of United Nations Affairs has no 
direct connection with the United Nations, the group headed by 
Henry Cabot Lodge and our appropriations for that item, does it? 

Mr. Key. No. The USUN, as it is called, the organization which 
Senator Lodge heads, is separate. 


) 


FUNCTION OF BUREAU 


Chairman Bripaes. This is called the Bureau of United Nations 
Affairs. Please eliminate any possible confusion by explaining this 
Bureau function. 

Senator McCarran. This is one of the divisions of the United 
Nations affairs? 

Chairman Bripces. That is what I wanted to find out. 

Mr. Key. The United Nations is one of the organizations which 
we “backstop’’, we service. 

Senator McCarran. You backstop? 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir; only it is just one of the organizations. We 
also backstop the specialized U. N. organizations. 


45431—-54—>pt. 1 52 
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Chairman BrinGes. What do you mean by “ backstop’’? 


Mr. Key. By that I mean, Senator, that we again go into the matter 
of coordinating the work. 

Chairman BripGes. What is your authority and to what extent is 
that authority? 

Mr. Key. In accordance with instructions received and cleared 
with the Secretary of State or the President, we issue instructions to 
New York, and to all of our representatives in these other organi- 
zations. 

Chairman Bripces. You are a parent division in the State Depart- 
ment, having general jurisdiction over our United States delegation, 
and its activities, is that right? 

Mr. Key. That is right, sir. We correspond, you might say, 
toward the U. N. and specialized agencies, and we do more or less the 
same work with that, that the regional bureau does with respect to 
our embassies abroad 

Chairman Bripces. Taking the Bureau of European Affairs for 
example, do you have a like relationship to the United Nations as it 
has to the Embassy in London? 

Mr. Key. That is correct 

Mr. Witser. And to all the international organizations to which 
we belong, Mr. Chairman. 


WORK WITH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Mr. Key. Then, as I mentioned a moment ago, over one-third of 
our personnel is involved in work having to do with international 
conferences. To that extent the name of the Bureau is somewhat 
of a misnomer, since we have many other activities than the name 
implies. 

Chairman Bripces. What instructions are issued designed to re- 
duce the costs of these organizations to this country? 

Mr. Key. Well, sir, we are keeping that very much in mind, and 
we have succeeded in reducing costs. 

Senator McCarran. That is what we have in mind, too. 

Mr. Key. I know that, sir. 

Chairman BripGces. Will you give us an example of what you have 
done and what you have recommended? 

Mr. Green, | thought that the amount was exactly the same this 
last year. 

Chairman Bripvces. | thought he said it had been reduced. 

Mr. Key. Senator, I think perhaps what I did not make clear when 
I said it was the same as last year is that I am talking about salaries 
and expenses, but I believe the Senator was asking about contribu- 
tions to international organizations and so on. 

Chairman Bripces. What you have accomplished. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, we want to find out what they 
did. 

Senator Green. | want to find out where they have reduced any- 
thing. Mr. Chairman, you asked the same thing. 

Mr. Key. I could mention as an example of the sort of reduction 
that we have made, the reduction to the U. N. itself, of our contribu- 
tion. That has been brought down to 33% percent of the total. 

Senator McCarran. The Congress did that. So do not take credit 
for that, please, That is number one. 
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Mr. Key. Other reductions have been made, and I hope to have 
an opportunity to go into that in some detail, whenever you want. 

Senator Green. You may give a few illustrations 

Chairman Bripvces. Why do you not give us the illustrations as 
Senator Green and Senator McCarran suggest? Then you follow this 
up with a letter, which we will make a part of the record, giving 
details on that? 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, | believe this would come up in more 
detail, probably, under the “Contributions” appropriations. 

Senator Green. | do not see why we should not have an illustration. 

Senator McCarran. As | understand this, it is not the appropria- 
tion for our share of the administration of the United Nations? 

Mr. Witper. That is clear, Senator 

Senator McCarran. This is an adjunct of the State Department 
proper? 


Mr. WILBER. Yes, su 
DUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator McCarran. It has to do with arranging for international 
conferences? 

Mr. Wiiser. As well as providing the delegations, the United 
States delegations to the various international organizations. They 
have the dual responsibility of providing our delegations, as well as 
arranging for the conferences, and arranging for our participation. 

Senator McCarran. In the State Department and in the United 
Nations, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Wixser. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, Ambassador Lodge has noth- 
ing to do with designating who will go from the United Nations to the 
[LO or to any other similar organization? 

Mr. Key. That is right, sir. 

Senator GREEN. May I renew my question? 

Senator McCarran. Pardon me, Senator, if I interrupted you 
there. 

[ILLUSTRATION OF REDUCTIONS 


Chairman Bripces. Will you give us a specific illustration of how 
you made some reduction? 

Mr. Key. I wonder if you would mind directing that question 
again to me in a day or two? 

Senator Green. I would like to have you, out of your mind, from 
memory, give me an illustration. You say they have reduced. I 
say give me an illustration as to how it has been reduced. 


DECREASE IN UNITED NATIONS CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Key. Well, to take the United Nations itself, there has been 
a decrease of $1,759,750. 

Senator Green. That is not a part of this figure that you were 
giving an illustration of, is it? 

Mr. Key. What I was talking about earlier was the figure of ou 
salaries and expenses in the bureau. Now, as I understand it, you 
are asking me a question 
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Senator GREEN. On that same subject you said there had been a 
reduction. 

Mr. Key. Then I misunderstood. I am sorry. I said there had 
been a reduction as compared with 2 and 3 and 4 years ago, though 
it was the same as during the current year. 

Senator GreEeN. Give me a couple of illustrations of how it has 
been reduced? 

Mr. Key. Of where we reduced? 

Senator McCarran. In your bureau. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS SINCE 1953 


Mr. Key. 1 am sorry. I misunderstood your question, Senator. 
Well, in 1953, we had 216 employees and the budget was $1,334,590 
as against $971,000 now. 

Senator McCarran. How many employees were cut down? 

Mr. Key. That is a reduction of 68 employees. 

Senator McCarran. What was the nature of the work which you 
cut, or did they do the same work? 

Mr. Kny. We are doing the same work, but we are working longer, 
and we are having our hands very full. We are not able to do as 
complete a job as we did before when we had more personnel. 

Senator GREEN. Now, you are asking for the same amount that 
you had last vear? 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir; that is right. 

9 


Senator GREEN. The same number of employees? 
Mr. Key. The same number of employees—148 this year and the 


same last vear. 

Senator Green. What kind of work did you cut out? You cut 
out some work, I suppose? 

Mr. Key. I can give you the breakdown. For example, in my 
own office, the Office of the Assistant Secretary, in 1953 there were 
52 employees. Now there are 34. 

Senator Green. I understand that there are fewer employees. 
Was there any less work done? 

Mr. Key. I was not here then, but I am sure they cannot do as 
much work now as we did with those other employees. 

Senator Green. You said they do more work, they are working 
harder. The next thing you say is that you have fewer employees, 
and that proves that they are doing less. 

Mr. Key. What I meant to say, Senator, that at present, we have 
our hands full. 

Senator Green. I wanted an illustration of the kind of things you 
have cut out. 

Mr. Key. Well, we reduced, for example, in the Office of Depend- 
ent Area Affairs. I can put it this way: Most of this reduction in 
the activities in the work has been in the way of less full reports, and 
less services, so to speak. I believe you served on the delegation to 
the U.N. 

Senator GREEN. I have. 

Mr. Key. We send fewer people up there than we used to do. 
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WORK REDUCTION 


Senator GREEN. You said various times that they reduced the 
number and gave us the number. I am asking what nature of work 
was cut out that causes the reduction of the number. 

Mr. Key. Well, sir, in that instance that I just cited, the nature of 
the work had to do, of course, with the agenda of the conference, of 
the session. So that, where we had, for example, more liaison officers 
to work in conjunction with other delegations there, we had to reduce 
that number, and it was the same thing with the advisers. 

Senator Green. Do you think relations were hampered for that 
reason? 

Mr. Key. Well, I would not say they were hampered, sir, no; and 
I think we are still able to do an adequate job. However, | must say 
that, in the nature of things, it cannot be quite as thorough and pains- 
taking as it was before. That would be the chief difference. 

Senator Green. But you do not think it could be reduced any 
further without hampering it? 

Mr. Kny. That I agree very definitely, that it could not be reduced 
further. 

Senator McCarran. You do not think that it can stand a reduction 
of about 10 percent? 

Mr. Key. I would be very reluctant, Senator, to see any further 
reductions, because I think we have just about hit the lowest mark 
we can and still carry on our functions. 

Chairman BripGss. The details on the United Nations and these 
other matters will be submitted later, is that correct, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Wiiper. That is right, Mr. Chairman. They are scheduled 
for tomorrow morning, under the Contributions to International 
Organizations. 

Chairman Bripers. I do not think that you answered Senator 
Green’s and Senator McCarran’s questions, Mr. Secretary. 

Do you want to follow that up, Senator Green? 

Senator GREEN. I| have asked the question over and over again and 
do not seem to get any satisfaction. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF WORK REDUCTIONS SINCE 19538 


Mr. Morton. Senator, I was there before Mr. Key came into the 
Department. I think that in general these reductions which we were 
obliged to put in—which I think we wanted to put in, and which the 
chief officers of the Department cooperated on, caused, as he has 
pointed out, less full briefings, let us say, less full presentations to you 
if you were going as a delegate to the United Nations, perhaps. 

I know that this happened at the ILO meeting. There was far 
less liaison with delegations from other countries, because of the lack 
of manpower. 

I think that the group that Senator Ives took over there was small, 
in comparison to some of the other countries involved. I think he 
feels that it was adequate for the job that was to be done. 

This particular Bureau did take quite a sizable cut when the 
reduction in force became necessary, approximately 30 percent in 
manpower, and I think that in its functions as the channel between 
the Secretary and our mission to the UN and to all these other inter- 
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national bodies of which we are members, that it is still doing an 
adequate job, but I think that it is hard to point out specific things 
that have been omitted. It has been, rather, a contraction of the 
detail with which work was done. 

Senator GREEN. You are trying to say that you have not cut out a 
class of work, that vou have simply reduced the amount of each class? 

Mr. Morron. Yes, sir; by not perhaps going into as much detail 
in reporting and briefing and preparation, and so forth 

Senator GREEN. Very well. 

Senator McCarran. What did you ask for in 1952? Do you 
remember? 

Mr. Morton. Fiscal 1952, sir? 

Senator McCarran. What was the amount. That is the last time 
| presided over this committee, 

Mr. Wiizper. Senator, I do not believe that I have that at my 
fingertips for 1952. 1 would be glad to supply it. 

Senator McCarran. It was only incidental. That is all right. I 
was asking for the figure that prevailed at the last time that I pre- 
sided over this committee. It seemed that it was several millions of 
dollars, 

STAFF REDUCTIONS SINCE 1946 


Mr. Wiiser. The staff has steadily gone down since 1946. For 
instance, this organization had 282 positions in 1946, and each year 
with one exception that has gone down: 263 in 1947, 242 in 1948, 
236 in 1949. 

In 1950 there were 231; in 1951, 249; and in 1952, 218; and now, of 
course, we are asking for 148, which is about 30 percent below that 
latter figure. 

Senator McCarran. Are you not carrying on the work essential to 
this bureau with your present personnel? 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir; I think we are. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, the reduction of personnel 
has not taken away from your efficiency to carry on the real work? 
It may have lessened the detail, but has not lessened the efficiency? 
Is that a fair answer? 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir. It has not lessened our ability to discharge 
our functions, but it has affected, of course, the thoroughness, the 
detail with which we used to be able to give it attention. 

Senator Green. Have vou any corresponding figures as to what 
other nations pay for similar services? 

Mr. Key. I certainly have nothing with me and I do not know 
whether I even have anything on that. I do not believe that we do. 

Senator McCarran. Is there any such thing in this as an entertain- 
ment fund for those who go to represent this Government, to the 
various meetings? 

Mr. Key. There is, at most of these meetings. There is some put 
aside, earmarked for that purpose, but that does not come in this 
budget. That comes in another part of the budget. 

Senator McCarran. That is another part of the budget under 
your supervision? 

Mr Key. No. sir: it does not come under me. 

Mr. Witzer. Senator, that comes under the Confidential Funds, 
as we have explained previously to the committee. I will be glad to 
discuss that in more detail with vou, sir, 
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COMPARISON OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN EMPLOYEES AT U. N. 


Senator Green. | will ask another question similar to the last one. 
Have you any idea of the number of employees in any foreign coun- 
tries division? 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir; I can give you some figures on that, for instance, 
with respect to the size of the missions at the U. N. in New York. 
We have 117. 

Senator Green. That is covered by this figure about which we 
are speaking? 

Mr. Kry. No, that is not covered in that. 

Senator Green. Are there any corresponding employees for similar 
work? 

Mr. Key. You mean of the foreign missions? 

Senator Gren. Yes 

Mr. Kry. The United Kingdom has 88. 

Senator Green. These are all in New York? 

Mr. Kry. Yes. 

Senator Green. Can you give me the total of the figures for the 
other countries? 

Mr. Key. We have them for three other countries. The United 
Kingdom is 88; Soviet Russia has 77, and France is 42. 

Senator Green. How much is ours? 

Mr. Key. 117. 

Senator Green. How do you justify that? 

Mr. Key. Well, sir, that justification comes largely from the fact 
that we are the host government. The very fact that our delegation 


is located in New York means immediately that we get all sorts of 
requests which the foreign delegations do not get, and all sorts of 
extra work which none of these foreign missions have to do, such as 
work arising out of our relationship with the Secretariat there, in the 
U.N. The very fact that a building is there raises questions 
Senator GREEN. Give 1 or 2 illustrations of what you mean? 


WORK IN RELATION TO U. N. SECRETARIAT 


Mr. Key. For example, a question that has come up recently is: 
To what extent could the police or the fire department of New York 
City have access to the U. N. Building under certain conditions. 
That is the sort of thing which our delegation has to concern itself 
with, but which the British or French delegations are not concerned 
with at all. Similarly, complaints brought against the U. N. are pre- 
sented through us, if they involve Americans, and they always do, 
because it is New York. Then, of course, another thing is that the 
interest in the United Nations on the part of a large section of the 
American public means again that many Americans look to our 
mission there and to Ambassador Lodge for assistance and services. 

Senator GREEN. Senator Lodge does not come under this, or his 
staff does not come under this appropriation, does it? 

Mr. Morton. No; but these figures that he used for illustration 
are a comparison of Lodge versus the British. You see, the mail, 
for instance, addressed to the United States U. N. delegation, goes to 
Lodge. Mail of that nature concerning the U. N., originating in the 
high schools of France probably is answered right in the U. N. section 
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of the French Foreign Office. The fact that the United Nations is 
located physically in this country, I think, is the principal reason why 
the United States U. N. delegation is somewhat larger than the 
British delegation. I have no doubt, conversely, that there are many 
people in the British Foreign Office, the counterpart of the section 
that Mr. Key administers. 

Mr. Key. I have a little more information, if it would interest you, 
of some of the extra work which our delegation is very glad to handle, 
but represents work which would not be asked of these other missions. 

Senator Green. | think that it should be on the record. 


ADDED DUTIES OF MISSION 


Mr. Key. We have numerous school groups visiting the U. N. 
and arrangements are made Me our mission. E ighty-six Mem- 
bers of Congress visited the U. N. last year and the facilities were 
extended through our mission. There is a large amount of public 
correspondence, many telephone calls, and an estimated 5,000 Amer- 
cans a week from every State visit the U. N., many after contacting 
our mission. Others looked to our mission for one sort of service or 
another. They came from every State of the Union, and they have 
been there the year round. 

Senator GREEN. You get them tickets? 

Mr. Key. We assist in getting them tickets. 

Senator Green. They do not go directly to the United Nations 
for those? 

Mr. Green. Many look to our mission, rather than to the United 


Nations directly. 


INTERGOVERNMENT MARITIME CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Chairman Brinces. Are there further questions? If not, I would 
like to bring this matter to your attention. 

An article has been sent us, published in the Washington Report 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, dated January 8, 1954, 
entitled ‘‘United States Maritime Unit Has Difficulty Getting Under 
Way.” 

The article deals with the establishment of the Intergovernment 
Maritime Consultative Organization, as another specialized agency of 
the U.N. 

We have ratified the agreement but the Organization cannot start 
to function until seven more nations ratify. 

Will you explain how the Organization benefits the United States? 
This question has been raised by this committee. 

Mr. Key. Well, sir, that would again come under the international 
organizations, on which I was not fully prepared for today. The 
hearing on that is scheduled later in the week. Could I give you the 
answer to that then? 

Chairman Bripces. We will bring it up at that time. 

(The information appears on p. 965.) 

Senator McCarran. Doesn’t the legitimacy and efficacy of these 
international organizations come in for your consideration, the worth- 
whileness of them? 
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Mr. Key. That aspect is one to which we give very serious thought, 
of course. but I would not want to leave the impression that we alone 
decide these things. We consult, of course, with other branches of 
the Government. 

Now. on this maritime matter, of course, we like to consult with 
people in the Government who specialize in that sort of thing. That 
all depends on the nature of the organization, what its purpose is. and 
the functions it discharges, but to answer your question, that is one 
of the things to which we give thought. 

Senator McCarran. Is it not true that these international meetings 
are largely set up by international agreement? 

Mr. Key. Yes. That applies especially, of course, to the special- 
ized agencies, and to the U. N. itself. They are autonomous or semi- 
autonomous. 

Senator McCarran. I am talking about agreements between this 
Government and other governments, not the U. N. particularly. 

Mr. Key. We are talking about conventions, treaties, and things 
of that sort? 

Senator McCarran. They are set up by conventions, are they not, 
as a rule, between one nation and another, between this Nation and 
the other nations of the world? 

Mr. Key. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. And the other nations of the world send their 
representatives there and we send ours. What has that to do with 
the United Nations? 

Mr. Key. Well, all conventions, treaties entered into, are deposited 
in the U.N. 

Senator McCarran. Deposited in the U. N.? 

Mr. Key. Yes. That is to say, a record of them is kept there. 


RECORDS OF MEETINGS 


Senator McCarran. Do we not keep a record in our State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Key. Yes, we also do that, but all the nations, members of 
U. N., deposit treaties in the U. N. in accordance with the terms of 
article 102 of the U. N. Charter. 

Senator McCarran. Do you sit in the United Nations? Is your 
office in the United Nations or in Washington? 

Mr. Key. Our office is here, in Washington. 

Senator McCarran. That is what I thought, but the records of 
these international meetings are kept in the United Nationa, is that 
true? 

Mr. Kry. No. The place where the records of international 
meetings are kept would depend on the nature of the meeting— but 
we would have those records in the State Department if we partici- 
pated in the meeting. We would have those records. 

Senator McCarran. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Key. I was talking about the product. I understood you to 
ask about a convention that might be arrived at in some international 
meeting, or a treaty which might be arrived at. Those, I was saying, 
are. of course, kept here in the State Department, and we submit 
them to the Senate, of course, for ratification. 
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Senator McCarran. What I mean is that we do not send repre- 
sentatives to every meeting that there is in the world. We only send 
representatives to meetings where a convention has been set up and 
an agreement has been had. 

Mr. Key. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. For our participation? 

Mr. Key. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. We contribute partly to the expense of that 
meeting, is that right? 

Mr. Key. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. Is it right or is it not? 

Mr. Key. It is not entirely right, Senator. 

Senator McCarran. All right; what is wrong about it? 

Mr. Kry. Well, much depends on the nature of the international 
meeting. Now, if | understood you correctly you asked me if we 
attended an international meeting pursuant to a convention. 

Senator McCarran. Yes—those are the only ones we do send 
representatives to, is that not right? 

Mr. Key. No. For example, a meeting is about to take place in 
Geneva, which is an international meeting. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Key. There will be discussed at that the matter of Korean 


peace, 

Senator McCarran. Do you have to do with sending delegates to 
that? 

Mr. Key. We have to do with the housekeeping part of it. The 
delegates are chosen, of course, by the President and the Secretary of 


State, but 1 was citing that as an example of the sort of meeting which 
is not being held because of any international convention. 

Senator McCarran. I do not want to be captious about this, but 
I was just trying to find out where the money goes. 

Chairman Brinaces. Is there anything further, Mr. Key? If not, 
we will excuse you now, sir. We may want to call you back later. 

Senator McCarran. May I ask a question? How long have you 
been in this position? 

Mr. Key. Only since December. 

Senator Dirksen. You were in the Foreign Service before? 

Mr. Key. Yes; that is right. I was in it for almost 30 years. 


BuREAU OF INSPECTION, SECURITY, AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


STATEMENT OF W. SCOTT McLEOD, ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU 
OF INSPECTION, SECURITY AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman Bripces. The next item is the ‘ Bureau of Inspection, 
Security, and Consular Affairs.”’ Excluding the Office of Personnel, 
which is considered under the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration, the House bill allows $3,436,458 for 707 domestic 
positions, in addition to about $417,275 for other expenditures. 

This is approximately the same as the current level of operations. 

We will make the justification and summary table a part of the 
record. 

The justification and summary table referred to follow:) 
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BuREAU OF INSPECTION, SECURITY, AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


Permanent salary expense 


Actual, 1953 Number Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 


- ——— on board, 


' » 30 r r 
Num- Annual = Num- Annual Num- Annual 


ber rate ber rate ber rate 


Office of the Administrator 2% $136, 904 2% 20 $148, 548 20 $148, 5 
Passport Office 213 875, 550 20( 876, 915 209 876, 915 
Passport agencies 3: 141,175 3 137, 340 31 137, 340 

Visa Office 4 583, 850 24 561, 068 124 561, 068 
Office of Special Consular Serv- 

ices ‘, s 383, 734 4 7 52,172 74 
Office of Security 2 1, 082, 610 20% 226 , 238, 335 226 
Office of Munitions Control 25 131, 445 ‘ 2 122, 080 23 


Total, Bureau of Inspec- 
tion, Security, and 
Consular Affairs 3, 335, 26 3, 436, 458 


Miscellaneous salary expense 


1953 
Type of expense } 
Man- Man- 


Man- A mount Amount 


ount 
years years years Amoun 


Part-time employment 1.0 $2, 739 1.0 $3 1.0 
W. a. e. employment 5 3, 322 5 3, 5 
Temporary employment_. 41.0 123, 531 34.0 34.0 


Overtime and holiday pay 44, 108 


lotal, miscellaneous salaries 42.5 173, 700 


Nonsalary obligations 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, | Increase or 
1953 1954 1955 decrease 


Travel $102, $86, $86, 125 +-$75 
Transportation of things | 3, 3, 000 
Printing and reproduction ‘ 210, 169, 169, 800 
Other contractual services 5, 3, 3, 700 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 100 


laxes and assessments ‘ 2, 2, 2, 500 


Total, nonsalary obligations, domestic 265, 225 


The Bureau, during fiscal year 1955, will emphasize efficient and effective per- 
formance of those security and consular functions assigned to it by statute and 
Executive order and will execute its personnel responsibilities so as to assure the 
proper implementation of Department policies. Special attention will be directed 
to improvement in personnel and physical-security measures in order that the 
Department’s program, vital to the general welfare of the United States, may 
be administered with every safeguard against penetration by any means 


Office of the Administrator 

The Office of the Administrator has been engaged during the past several 
months in surveys of existing activities in those offices under its supervision, 
Some organizational changes have been effected which were designed to strengthen 
functional operation, fix responsibilities, and keep to a tight minimum the admin- 
istrative detail incident to operation of all Bureau programs. ‘These surveys are 
continuing and every effort will continue to be made toward the achievement 
of a streamlined organization operating with the greatest possible effectiveness 

The Bureau will endeavor to maintain closest liaison with other departments 
and agencies of the Government and to furnish adequate representation on inter- 
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departmental committees concerned with the internal security of the United 
States. Close cooperation with the Offices under Bureau supervision will be 
continued to the end that the Administrator will always be informed of major 
developments in the area under his jurisdiction and the Offices will be promptly 
furnished the poliey guide lines required to assure a coc rdinated program looking 
toward the attainment of United States objectives in its relations with foreign 
countries. No increase in personnel is requested for 1955 

Passport office 

In the fiscal year 1953 the Passport Office issued and renewed 416,563 passports 
and collected fees amounting to almost $3 million. Each of these figures estab- 
lished new records in their respective categories. In the matter of passports 
issued and renewed, the closest approach to the figure established during the 
past fiscal year was in 1952 when 373,729 documents were processed. While 
the coronation of Queen Elizabeth attracted a number of American visitors to 
the British Isles in 1953, the inerease in passports issued during the year is not 
attributed solely to that occasion. There has been a sustained increase in 
foreign travel each year and it is believed that the record established in 1953 is 
a continuation of a trend in the travel habits of American citizens. 

The travel trade has been highly successful in encouraging foreign travel 
through an extensive advertising campaign which offers tempting inducements 
to persons in the moderate income bracket. Through the use of air-coach service, 
it is possible for the average worker with a 2 weeks’ vacation to avail himself of a 
packaged tour of Kurope at a cost slightly in excess of a holiday in the United 
States As the most travel-minded people of the world, thousands of Americans 
who have seen most of the United States are now looking for new fields of adventure 
in foreign lands. ‘Their visits abroad are encouraged not only by the travel 
trade but also by many foreign countries to whom tourism is recognized as a 
profitable venture lr idir f visits by American tourists, all countries of 
Western Kurope have waived the visa requirement have improved housing 
facilities, and are offe customs courtesies as well as other inducements for 
the conveni« we 1 co t \ I 

Considerable head t been made in recent vears in stimulating travel 
during the off-season mont vhich extend from October to March. Increased 
travel during this perio rves the twofold purpose of reduced rates to the traveler 
and a greater utilization of idle carriers and experienced flight personnel whose 
services must be retained throughout the year. By offering more economical 
trips and less crowded conditions in visiting foreign countries with mild winter 
climates, the travel trade has been rewarded with a gratifying gain of travelers 
during the off season. This trend sharply reflects itself in the number of pass- 
ports issued during the Oectober—March period which has traditionally been the 
lowest point in requests for passport facilities. However, in the past year, 41 
percent of the total number of passports issued were processed during the October— 
March period and 59 percent during the months from April through September. 
With travel during the off months increasing in popularity, it is anticipated that 
there will be a still smaller variation between the two seasons in the future. 

During the 1953 fiscal year, 257,255 various types of applications and reports 
relating to passport and citizenship services were received by the Office from 
American consular establishments abroad. The increase which is reflected in 
this figure over the previous year cannot be measured solely on the volume repre- 
sented. With each passing year the determination of problems relating to 
American citizenship grows more complex by reason of revised or new laws 
relating to nationality and by general difficulties placed in the way of naturalized 
American citizens by countries under Soviet influence. Such countries have 
shown a studied indifference toward the Department’s negotiations in the 
interests of American citizens, many of whom have been refused permission to 
return to the United States by reason of some technicality. In an effort to 
protect the rights of such persons as American citizens, the Passport Office has 
conducted prolonged negotiations through diplomatie and consular channels for 
the relief of nationals who have become involved in difficulties with foreign 
governments. Public Law 414 which became effective on December 24, 1952, 
made sweeping changes in certain provisions of the previous laws relating to 
American nationality. Such changes have required a closer scrutiny of the more 
involved cases of citizenship in order that they may be resolved in accordance 
with the provisions of the new legislation. In many cases it has been necessary 
to construe the law and establish precedents relating to novel problems. A con- 
siderable additional amount of work resulted in instructing Foreign Service 
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officers concerning the application of Public Law 414 and in reviewing cases which 
were determined under the provisions of previous legislation 

With regard to the volume of business conducted by the Passport Office, there 
is given below a comparative statement covering fiscal years 1952 and 1953 


Fiscal year, Fiscal year, Percent of 
1942 105 change 
DOMESTIC WORK 

Fees collected 

Passport b2, 418, 480 

Renewal 217, 721 

Total fees 2, 636, 210 

Passports issued and renewed 

Issued 328, 529 

Renewed 


Total 
Incoming correspondence 
Congressional 
Other 
Outgoing correspondence 
Congressional 
Other 


FOREIGN WORK 


Applications received 
Passport 
Registration 
Renewals and amendments 


otal 
Certificates and reports 
Birth reports 
Marriage reports 
Loss of nationality 
Fraudulent naturalization 
Oaths of repatriation 


Total 
Incoming correspondence 
Outgoing correspondence 


Visa Office 


During fiscal vear 1954, the Visa Office is faced with the continuing problems 
involved in implementing the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 163 
This act, which became effective December 24, 1952, amended and codified the 
immigration and nationality laws of the United States in such manner as to require 
changes in immigrant and nonimmigrant visa procedures and processes. Regula- 
tions and forms changes were completed in fiscal vear 1953 and the visa offices all 
over the world were given the necessary supervisory guidance to begin the issuance 
of visas under the changed provisions of the law. In fiscal vear 1954 the Visa 
Office is continuing to provide the field offices with the flow of technical advice 
needed for the interpretations of the new law and regulations that arise in con- 
nection with individual eases. In addition, the Visa Office is continuing to 
improve the instructional materials sent to the field through the development of a 
manual in which the regulations, general procedural instructions, and precedent 
technical interpretations are integrated in one easily used handbook. 

Though it is estimated that certain phases of the work of the Visa Office will be 
increased in fiseal year 1955, it is planned to make management improvements 
and to adjust personnel assignments through reorganization in such a way as to 
absorb the increases in workload. Thus, the increased volume of petitions proc- 
essed through the Office will be absorbed. Management improvements in the 
procedures for handling various forms in the Visa Office will provide the necessary 
manpower. Similarly, in the field of advisory opinions and in the field of general 
correspondence, the shifts of emphasis on certain types of cases are estimated to 
compensate for each other in terms of manpower requirements. 

It is estimated, therefore, that the Visa Office can continue to meet its responsi- 
bility for effective supervision of the administration of the visa program without 
increases in personnel 
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Office of Special Consular Services 

The basic functions of the Office of Special Consular Services are: To protect 
the interests of American citizens abroad; to backstop the consular operation in 
the field, except in passport and visa matters; to evaluate consular officers in the 
performance of their consular functions; to conduct representation on behalf of 
other governments, and to act as liaison with the American Red Cross in connec- 
tion with its activities abroad. With the increase in world tension, the protection 
of the interests of American citizens abroad has assumed greater scope and im- 
portance. In addition to normal peacetime protection work, it has been neces- 
sary to prepare for eventualities which might arise should the United States be- 
come involved in other conflicts similar to Korea. In countries where the United 
States has withdrawn its representatives the Office has had to direct the protection 
of American interests by the protecting power. As liaison with the American 
Red Cross the Office gives policy guidance to the Red Cross in its foreign relief 
program besides cooperating in emergency disaster relief abroad, Red Cross econ- 
ferences, and in the application of the Geneva Conventions for the protection and 
eare of prisoners of war and civilian internees. In performing the foregoing serv- 
ices during fiscal year 1953 the Office dispatched 154,166 pieces of correspondence. 

The statutory nature of the work of the Office requires that its functions be 
performed regardless of the size of the staff. Procedures have been streamlined 
and the day-to-day service to the public is performed promptly and efficiently. 
Unless emergencies arise in the international field it is expected that the Office 
will continue to meet its obligations in fiscal year 1955 with its present complement 
of 74 positions. However, with a reduced staff emphasis will have to be placed 
on immediate service to the public, allowing for only @ minimum of planning for 
any international emergency which might develop. 


Office of Security 

The objectives of the Office of Security for fiscal year 1955 are as follows: 

1. Investigation of all applicants prior to appointment. 

2. Reinvestigation of employees periodically. 

3. Conducting various other types of investigations requested by other arcas 
of the Department such as passport, visa, munitions, et cetera. 
{ 


. Continuous surveys and inspections of physical security conditions in all 
areas and in all buildings housing the Department. 

5. Revision of existing procedures and establishment of new procedures per- 
taining to all phases of security. 

6. Providing interested areas of the Department with security information 
of Americans in this country and on aliens, both here and abroad. 

These objectives must be accomplished in order that the security of the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service, both personnel and physical, can be assured. 
Continuing emphasis is being placed on revision of procedures, periodic inspections 
of the overall operation, and systematic surveys in order to obtain increased effi- 
ciency of operation. 

Investigations.—Estimates indicate that a total of 7,713 requests for investiga- 
tion will be received by the Office of Security during fiscal year 1955. Included 
in this estimate are 2,480 applicant cases originating in the Office of Personnel, 
2,000 reinvestigations initiated by the Office of Security, and 3,233 investigations 
of other types including passport, visa, Office of Finance “locate,’’ munitions, 
and miscellaneous categories. The reinvestigation program will be continued 
during fiscal vear 1955 with an estimated 2,000 cases to be reinvestigated to meet 
present security standards. These cases will be initiated as a result of requests 
for promotion, reassignment, cryptographic clearance, conference clearance, 
complaints, et cetera. Any case which is not considered adequate to meet present 
standards will be scheduled for further investigation. 

Based on the established production formula that one agent can complete 100 
cases per year, it follows that 77 agents will be required to handle the estimated 
investigative workload for fiscal year 1955. Marked progress has been made 
during the past fiscal year in improving the quality of the investigative reports 
and by establishing higher standards, thereby resulting in more thorough investi- 
gations. 
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Volume of work 


Investigations Estimated investigations 
Type of case performed, — 
Fiscal 1953 | Piseal 1954 | Fiscal 1955 
Appointment and reinvestigation 4, 316 , 480 
Passport. 2, 000 , 200 
Visa 100 150 
Collection 95 75, 
Munitions 100 108 
Locates (for Office of Finance 52% 480 200 
M igeellaneous 750 500 


Total 7, 841 7,713 


In addition to investigations, the Office also provides for security protection 
in connection with the meeting of foreign dignitaries, escorting them in their 
travels throughout the United States, and in assisting high officials of this Gov- 
ernment in their travel when leaving and returning to the United States. Six 
agent-years will be required for these protective assignments in addition to one 
inspector who will be required full time for the inspection of headquarters opera- 
tions and also the inspection of all domestic field offices 

The Office of Security, through its liaison section, serves as the official liaison 
between the Department and domestic law enforcement investigative and security 
agencies. It acts as the focal point within the Department for the interchange 
of security information with these agencies and for initiating appropriate action 
on matters affecting the security of the Department or the internal security of 
the United States. 

Review and dissemination.—It is estimated that a total of 4,480 cases will be 
referred for security determinations during fiscal year 1955. In addition, the 
review and dissemination staff is required to consider all cases coming under 
the purview of Executive Order 10450. This staff also passes on cryptographic, 
conference, transfer, promotion, and other miscellaneous clearances 


Volume of work 


EMPLOYEE SECURITY SECTION 


Cases evaluated Estimated evaluations 
Type of case 
Fiscal 1952 | Fiscal 1953 | Fiscal 1954 | Fiscal 1955 
Appointment 3, 205 , 055 2, 316 2, 480 
Employee (reinvestigations) , 083 922 2, 000 2, 000 


Total , 378 , 977 | , 316 4, 430 
OPERATIONAL SECURITY SE 


Cases evaluated 
Individuals 
Organizations 
Security name checks completed 


SPECIAL CLEARANCES 


Cryptographic 
Delegates to national and international conferences 
Miscellaneous evaluations 


The present staff of the Operational Security Section is considered adequat« 
to handle the estimated workload during fiscal year 1955. It is estimated that 
there will be a slight increase in the number of FBI reports received and 
disseminated. 
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Security.—The Office administers a security program through its physical 
security and foreign operations staff. This program provides for the overall 
security of the Department, both in the United States and abroad, by: 

1. Continuous surveys and inspections of all departmental establishments. 

2. Maintenance of current and standardized security procedures to assure the 
protection of classified Government documents and information against loss, 
theft or compromise. 

3. Continuous reinvestigation and security indoctrination of all personnel. 

This is accomplished through provision for adequate physical security equip- 
ment, the search and removal of clandestine microphone or radio pickup equip- 
ment, and the standardization of document-handling procedures. 

In addition, this staff is responsible for the conduct of all overseas investigations 
pertaining to the President’s loyalty program and other investigations as required 
by the Department and other governmental agencies. 


Office of Munitions Control 


During the fiscal years 1954-55, the Office of Munitions Control will continue 
to exert maximum efforts to insure that the international movement of arms of 
United States origin fully supports our goal of security for the free world. In the 
military information field, the formulation of policies relating to disclosure, ex- 
change, and protection of United States military information will involve a more 
difficult task of weighing the political and military advantages to be gained by 
disclosure against the risks of such disclosure to countries having increased 
capabilities of using advanced weapons and military techniques. 

The workload in export licensing will undoubtedly be maintained or increased 
during the budget year. It can be reasonably anticipated that there will be a more 
significant flow of war materials to friendly foreign countries from commercial 
sources in the United States as the amount of military aid is cut back and the 
economies of many countries permit cash purchases of military equipment. The 
number of sensitive areas, such as the Caribbean and the Near East, where ex- 
tremely strict security controls with respect to possible diversions of United 
States exports must be observed, will probably increase. Consequently, there 
will be a stepped-up program of consultation with other arms-producing countries 
in order to assure parallel policies in support of common objectives to maintain 
peace and stability in such sensitive areas and otherwise to protect our common 
security It can be anticipated that the current efforts to streamline the opera- 
tional phases of export licensing will continue with suecess. However, any savings 
realized will be more than absorbed by the additional requirements for intra- and 
inter-governmental coordination of arms-export problems. It is significant to note 
that between 1950 and 1953, the operational volume of the licensing work of this 
Office increased by 68 percent, Whereas the personnel engaged in these licensing 
activities increased only by one employee. This was made possible by institution 
of more efficient methods, including better utilization and selection of personnel. 
Because of the relationship of its functions to those of the other branches, as well 
as because of its unique responsibilities, the policy and liaison staff will continue 
to bear a heavy burden during fiscal vear 1955. 

The security control work of this Office carried on by the Compliance Branch 
involves the screening of every export of military equipment and aircraft material 
and the institution of investigations where warranted. There is every basis for 
believing that this work will continue to be of major significance. The continued 
success achieved by the Department in effectively exercising arms export controls 
so as to prevent Communist governments or Communist movements abroad from 
having access to arms of United States origin depends upon the maintenance of 
existing minimum staff engaged in security control activities. 
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Workload statistics, Office of Munitions Control, fiscal years 1948 throug 


Fiscal | Fiscal 
1948 1949 


Policy and liaison staff 
Correspondence concerning policy coordination 
actions 
Number of policy meetings and conferences 
Number of policy actions 
Priority cases 
Compliance br anch 
Correspondence concerning compliance matters 
Number of conferences and meetings 
Investigations requested 
Airflight clearances 
Registrations (new and renewed) 
Arms Traflic Branch 
Correspondence concerning export ind import 
licenses a“ 
Licenses issued 
Export (including helium) : : 28 094 
Import } 52! 72 "999 ” 683 
License applications returned or rejected 
Export | 95 625 
Import ‘ Sh 
Meetings and conferences 


Chairman Bripces. We will hear from your, Mr. McLeod. 

Mr. Wiusper. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might revise the record. 
to indicate the adjustment in organization that 1 mentioned yesterday? 

This increase of two positions does not relate to Mr. McLeod’s 
operation, and I will so correct the record, with your permission. 

(The record has been corrected.) 


PROGRESS REPORT 


Chairman Bripces. Mr. McLeod, this committee sent you a letter 
several months ago, in which we asked for a progress summary of 
what had been accomplished in respect to security. We would like 
you, if you can, to give us an answer at this time. 

Mr. McLeop. Mr. Chairman, to study the security function or 
process as it has developed through the history of the Department 
has proved to be quite an interesting matter. 

As you recall, the Department was the first established, and we 
find from research that the matter of security was a problem in the 
Department, even before the Constitution was adopted. 

When Benjamin Franklin went to Paris in 1789 he was advised that 
the city was full of spies. 1 would like, if I may, Mr. Chairman, to 
submit this paper for the record. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Bripges. I would like to have your statement submitted 
and made a part of the record. Then you may comment on the 
statement. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


45431—54—pt. 1 53 
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4 History or Security IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
SUMMARY 


1. Security is a constant problem of diplomacy. 
2. The Department of State has always had security policies in one form or 
another; for instance, codes, safes, couriers, and qualifications tests. 

3. But the first formal, designated staff to watch after security was organized in 
1916 under direction of Secretary of State Lansing. 

1. This staff, under the Chief Special Agent, remained in immediate, close con- 
tact with the Secretary of State from 1916 to 1946. 

5, Since then it has gone through an elaborate series of revisions, changes in 
organization and instructions. 

6. The basic lesson: From 1916 to the present, the security staff has always had 
available important information on applicants and employees, but it has not 
alwavs been used efficiently, effectively, or enthusiastically by the Department as 
a whole. aay 

A notable example of failure to use information in hand is the Noel Field case 

(which see Other interesting cases, Alger Hiss, Carl Aldo Marzani, Robert T. 
Miller, each demonstrate a varying degree of risk, and each reflects early refusal of 
Department officials to act on security’s warnings. 
7. The significant feature of current system: Specific responsibility for clearing 
or firing every security tested employee. This is new, and it is exact, showing by 
name just who has been responsible for every action or nonaction, at every step 
in every security problem 

The problem of security is as old as diplomacy. And as diplomacy becomes 
more detailed and complex, security must of necessity follow suit. 

Our first major deplomatic security problem arose in Paris during the War of 
Independence. Benjamin Franklin was warned on arrival that the city was 
“full of spies’’ and his security action was to announce that he would so conduct 
himself that spies’ reports could do no harm. 

That proved a wise precaution, for it was shown later that Edward Bancroft, 
a trusted confidant of the whole American mission, was continuously in the pay 
of the British from December 1776. 

The present security system in the Department of State, therefore, may be 
called only the latest extension of an idea and a principle even older than the 
Constitution itself. And sinee the State Department was the first of all executive 
agencies formed, the idea has been in force under the Constitution from the start. 

As presently organized, the system undertakes security as to people and as to 
things 

Security as to things is known technically as physical security, and involves 
codes, locks, bars, and vaults. Diplomatic information is customarily preserved 
on paper and it is a truism of diplomacy that peace or war may hinge on who 
reads a single piece of paper. ‘Therefore, physical security operates to make 
sure that State Department papers are properly protected. 

Codes have been in use from approximately 1790. Special diplomatic mail 
pouches, special couriers, safes, and fireproofing have developed into a major 
invest™nent and there has also evolved an extensive system of passes, identification 
badges, transportation of papers for restricted circulation, and actual protection 
by guards 

But of course ‘‘physical security” is secondary to security as to people, techni- 
cally called personnel security. It goes without saying that basic security cannot 
depend on locks. It must depend on people. The central aim of the security 
svstem is to furnish the Secretary of State with advice as to the correct identity of 
every applicant and employee, and a reasonable estimate, based on evidence of 
past conduct, as to loyalty and reliability. 

It does this under President Eisenhower’s Executive Order 10450, as amended. 

It is not the purpose of the security force to investigate crimes or to prosecute 
them. This is the duty of the Department of Justice. But it goes without 
saving that in the course of duty the security system has to be alert for the possi- 
bility of such developments and must have some degree of ability to recognize 
evidence 

The present method of operation is largely a byproduct of necessity forced on 
the Department by wars and international stress in the 20th century. A brief 
sketch of departmental history illustrates this necessity. 

The first budget proposed for the then Department of Foreign Affairs was 
presented on May 7, 1789, and called for a Secretary, Under Secretary, 2 clerks, 
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a French interpreter, allowances for other interpreters, office rent, a doorkeeper 
and messenger, total estimate $5,550. As late as 1939, the Department had only 
970 employees and the Foreign Service, 3,730. 

The latest chart furnished by the Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions shows that as of January 1, 1954, the Department of State and the Foreign 
Service employed, on a worldwide basis, 20,080 persons, of whom all but 8,860 
are American citizens. 

The first-known official effort to establish personnel security in the Department 
was taken in 1916 by Secretary of State Robert Lansing. Mr. Lansing caused 
the creation of a Bureau of Secret Intelligence, and appointed a Chief Special 
Agent. The Chief Special Agent drew all operating funds out of a confidential 
account. Even his field agents were paid by his personal check. From 1916 
until 1946 the Chief Special Agent remained in the closest confidential relation 
with the Secretary of State, and usually reported only to him. 

One of the very earliest security problems concerned passports and visas. 
Beginning in 1914, nations abroad began de manding imprrtant proof of identity 
for all travelers. The United States had in the past issued reminders to travelers 
of passports’ value and issued them on request, but neither passports for Ameri- 
cans going abroad nor visas for nationals of other countries coming here, had been 
specifically required by law. 

At the outbreak of the war, United States missions abroad were authorized to 
issue emergency passports on their own responsibility, but by the end of 1918, 
formal congressional law required every departing American to have a passport 
issued by the Department of State and every alien coming into the United States 
to have a passport from his own government, together with a visa issued by our 
own consular agents abroad showing the purpose of his visit. 

Out of the passport control project, the Chief Special Agent’s Office, which had 
also a considerable background of intelligence service during the 1914-18 war, 
developed extensive experience in the field of identification, with special emphasis 
on the suitability of applicants for employment in the Department and the 
Foreign Service. 

Most of the actual field work on personnel applications was carried out by the 
postal inspection service under an arrangement with the chief special agent. 
The primary object was to obtain local background on applicants from their 
neighbors and acquaintances. Further inquiries were made into birth records, 
school and employment claims and general suitability. These operations were 
carried on unknown to the main body of departmental and Foreign Service 
employees and without the present elaborate routine of notifications, hearings, 
appeals, and rulings concerning suitability and security. 

Of course this is not to say that established employee $s were without job rights. 
The developed laws of civil service and Foreign Service employment protected 
their status, once achieved. 

Just as it is a truism of diplomacy that diplomatic papers must be protected 
from unrestricted readership, it is also a truism that diplomatic institutions 
must be protected from penetration by foreign agents. The development of the 
passport as a ms ark of identification for travelers both arriving in and leaving the 
United States raised a number of special problems for the Department of State 
at the end of World War I. 

The Chief Special Agent’s Office was used not only for direct security work 
within the Department but also in a number of aspects of immigration control, 
in the control of crime on the high seas, as, for example, with card sharks and 
international confidence men, and, finally, with particularly respect to subversive 
agents, such as Communists. 

The Passport Office and its antecedent were concerned with these immediately 
from 1917 onward to such an extent that in 1931 a Fraud Section was set up in 
what was then known as the Passport Division to coordinate fraud and subversive 
work. 

The Chief Special Agent’s force was a direct element in the work of the Fraud 
Section, operating at all times and in all respects, under the direction of the 
Passport Office. 

Shortly after the Bolshevik revolution in 1917 this Government became aware 
of the scope and danger of the worldwide revolutionary movement and the in- 
tended purpose to overthrow all existing governments, including our own. Pass- 
ports were refused to American Communists who desired to go abroad for indoc- 
trination, instruction, and revolutionary training. This policy was continued 
until 1931 when Seeretary Stimson reversed the previous rulings. Thereafter 
until World War II, no persons were refused passports because they were Com- 
munists. 
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Nonetheless, regardless of departmental ruling as to whether a Communist, as 
such, could be granted a passport, there remained fraud statutes to ensure that 
any person seeking a passport would properly identify himself and his purposes 
for travel. The result was that a large number of American Communists and 
Soviet agents who regularly obtained fraudulent or altered passports were brought 
into court or otherwise hindered in their activities through cooperative effort 
between the Chief Special Agent’s Office, the Fraud Section in the Passport Divi- 
sion, the Department of Justice and the FBI, and various police departments in 
the country. 

Following are some examples from many cases in which the Passport Office 
used the Chief Special Agent’s force to make identifications or otherwise assist. 

The first of numerous convictions of Communists for violating the passport 
laws was that of Alfred Wagenknecht, who fraudulently obtained a passport in 
1922 in the name of Walter Frederick Bronstrup. He was fined $100. In 1931 
one Pat Devine, an alien and Communist organizer, pleaded guilty in New York 
City to passport fraud and was sentenced to 1 year and a day in prison. 

On April 10, 1933, Albert Feierabend, an agent and courier of the Soviet 
Military Intelligence Service, was arrested in New York City and taken to Boston 
where he pleaded guilty and was fined $1,000 and placed on probation for 2 years. 
He was then indicted in New York for other passport violations, was arrested in 
Boston, released on a nominal bond and disappeared. He has not vet been found. 

These are just some early examples of operations which ran throughout the 
1920’s and the 1930’s, some of them worldwide in scope and involving chains of 
subversive agents stretching throughout Europe, Asia and North and South 
America 

Special mention should be given to the period 1936-38. 

At least 2,000 persons went out of the United States to Spain during the civil 
war in that country Most of these were Americans who obtained passports 
upon applications in which they stated that they were going to other countries for 
other purposes. 

Early in 1937 the Department started requiring affidavits from persons of mili- 
tary age that they were not going to Spain and endorsing “this passport is not 
valid for Spain.’? The policy was not very successful. Passports of “‘volunteers’’ 
(except those of the leading Communists), were taken up upon their arrival 
in Spain, allegedly for safekeeping at headquarters. Actually, they were sent to 
the Soviet Union for possible use by Soviet agents. 

This led to the Department’s action in replacing that type of passport with an 
entirely different one. All valid passports both in the United States and abroad 
were replaced without cost after the bona fides of each case had been checked 
carefully by the Department or a consular office. The passport Division had 
more success in learning the identity of the volunteers after their departure, 
especially since it was called upon to document many of them for return to the 
United States. A list was made and copies furnished to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Office of Naval Intelligence, Military Intelligence Service, 
and the Civil Service Commission. During this period the Passport Division 
learned that the transportation abroad of the recruits was arranged through 
the World Tourists, Inc., New York City. 

The Rubens-Robinson case, with its many ramifications, was started by cable 
from the American Embassy at Moscow reporting that an American woman 
named Norma Robinson was seen crying in a Moscow hotel and that when ques- 
tioned she stated that her husband, Donald Robinson, had just been taken away 
by the Soviet police. 

An effort to reach her relatives in the United States started an investigation 
which disclosed that the supposed Robinsons were unknown at the address given 
in their passport applications and that the birth certificates submitted with the 
applications related to persons who died in infancy. 

Further investigation disclosea that the same persons had also obtained pass- 
ports in the names of Adolph Rubens and Ruth Marie Rubens. That they had 
been living in New York under those names, and the Robinsons’ applications 
were part of a group which were not sworn to as required by law, but were trans- 
mitted through a series of New York politicians to Albert Marinelli, a clerk of 
court for New York County who had his deputy, Louis Levy, fill out and sign 
the jurats. The supposed applicants never appeared at the clerk’s office and 
most of the signatures on the applications were forged by a friend of Rubens 
named Ossip Garbor. Other angles of the operation included use of naturalization 
certificates of other persons and a fraudulent change of name. 
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An extensive investigation developed in which the Chief Special Agent’s Office 
played a central part under direction of the Passport Office. One interesting 
sequel is that at the trial of Alger Hiss, the Government put in evidence a copy of 
a portion of one of the telegrams from Moscow revolving around this case, which, 
according to the testimony, Hiss had copied in his own handwriting and turned 
over to Whittaker Chambers. 

The Rubens-Robinson case was prosecuted eventually under the conspiracy 
statute and as a result the Passport Office in the summer of 1939 explored the 
possibility of bringing a general conspiracy charge covering many of the known 
Communist passport frauds, most of which could not be prosecuted under other 
laws because of the statute of limitations. Numerous investigations had disclosed 
an interlocking of persons involved and a similarity of methods used, such as 
documents of dead persons, changes of name by court order and in at least three 
widely separated cases, the use of the same mimeographed form by imposters, 
which contained personal information regarding the persons whose identities 
were assumed, 

The matter was submitted to the United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of New York who immediately gave over the time of one of the sitting grand 
juries and the services of three of his assistants. In addition he designated the 
Chief of the Passport Fraud Section as a special assistant to the United States 
attorney. A forthwith subpena was served immediately on World Tourists, Inc., 
for the production of all its books and records. A number of elaborate and 
extensive Communist operations were brought to light. 

Among these was the case of Gerhard Eisler, who had used a passport in the 
name of Samuel Liptzen, upon an application which was in the handwriting of Leon 
Josephson, a Communist Party attorney and Soviet agent. This application later 
resulted in Eisler’s convinetion on another charge and a prison sentence for Leon 
Josephson for contempt of Congress after refusal to testify about his activities 
Evidence furnished by the State Department led to the conviction of the World 
Tourists manager, Jacob Raisin, alias J. N. Golos, on a charge of failing to register 
as an agent of a foreign country. 

For further information concerning World Tourists and Golos, see the testimony 
of Miss Elizabeth Bentley, a confessed former Soviet courier and agent. 

The Passport Office also took an active part in thwarting at least two Nazi 
espionage plots, using the office of the Chief Special Agent as its investigative and 
identification arm. ‘The first of these was the case of Guenther Gustave Rumrich, 
who was arrested in February 1938. This case originated in a telephone call 
which Rumrich made to the passport agent in New York, representing that he 
was Secretary of State Cordell Hull and requesting the passport agent to forward 
35 blank passports to his assistant, a Mr. Weston, at the Taft Hotel in New York. 

The passport agent was suspicious of the call and at once telephoned the Chief 
of the Passport Division, who made a quick check and learned that Mr. Hull was 
then sitting at his desk and that he had no assistant named Weston. The Chief 
Special Agent, Mr. Robert Bannerman, was immediately reached and plans were 
made to identify the man who had made the telephone call. Ultimately arrests 
were made and Rumrich was turned over to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Prosecution followed. 

In the early part of 1942 Herbert Carl Friedrich Bahr, a naturalized citizen of 
German birth, arrived in the United States on the repatriation ship Drottningholm. 
Passport control methods led to the disclosure that he was, as he ultimately 
confessed, being sent over by the Germans for espionage purposes. 

The Chief Special Agent’s Office was expanded for special duty in the war 
period, from 1941, for a particular problem of interning and exchanging diplo- 
matic officials of enemy powers and of assisting in the screening of persons 
repatriated from enemy-controlled areas. It also assisted in security clearance 
of passport applications for Americans with business abroad, the screening of 
Government employees to go abroad, and similar problems. 

The problems raised by the Soviet-Nazi alliance of 1939, and the subsequent 
war, also required a major reorganization of all intelligence and security services 
throughout the whole Federal Government. The first of a series of ‘‘delineation 
agreements” all of which have modified the work of the Chief Special Agent, was 
made June 5, 1940. The latest stems from June 1949. Each of them has tended 
to emphasize the State Department’s internal-security duties, to the exclusion 
of external intelligence work. 

The foregoing is fairly illustrative of the kind of work with which the Chief 
Special Agent’s Office was employed aside from personnel investigations and the 
guarding of distinguished visitors which had developed as a function from 1916 
onward, 
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A major change in the whole Department of State occurred in 1945, necessarily 
affecting the Chief Special Agent’s Office as well. X 

Considerable numbers of temporary wartime agencies and their employees 
were brought into the Department as permanent elements. 

Secretary of State Stettinius undertook a complete reorganization of the 
Department. Among other surveys he requested the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation to review and recommend in the matter of both physical and personnel 
security. 

One important effect of that report was the separation of functions in the 
Chief Special Agent’s staff. An Office of Controls was created for overall com- 
mand and under it, a designated security officer was appointed. The security 
officer in turn drew up a program for regional security staffs in the United States 
and missions abroad, 

The general effect on security, as such, in the Department’s evolution, is illus- 
trated by a study of personnel facts and figures for the period 1930-54. (See 
exhibit 1.) 

For the years 1930-46 the budget, appropriations, and other hearings reflect no 
security information according to the Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress. For 1947 there is only the following from the State Department 
Register: “Office of Controls (CON) [Register of 1946, p. 94] is responsible for 
determining policy, coordinating action [etc.] * * * (f) determines internal secu- 
rity policies for the conduct of the work of the Department and supervises the 
program of operations. * * * Robert L. Bannerman, Security Officer. * * *” 
The Biographic Register for 1949 shows that Thomas F. Fitch, who had been 
Chief Special Agent succeeding Robert Bannerman, Sr., father of the above- 
mentioned Robert L. Bannerman, was appointed special adviser to the Director 
of the Office of Controls effective June 15, 1948. The Office of Controls itself 
was established in 1944 but no security officer, as such, was specified in its reor- 
ganization plan until after the 1945 FBI survey. 

In summary, and without attempting here to elaborate on all the details, a 
history of security organization in the Department shows: 

The first security officer was appointed in 1916, in the Office of the Secretary, 
with the title of special assistant to the Secretary. He and all his staff were paid 
out of confidential funds. Departmental records, therefore, are blank. 

His functions were to advise and assist the Secretary concerning matters of 
intelligence and security, and he was given a staff which by 1921 numbered 
approximately 25. 

In 1921 he was attached administratively to the Office of the Under Secretary 
with no change in functions and in 1927 became the Chief Special Agent attached 
again to the Office of the Secretary on the official departmental rolls. 

During the 1930’s his functions began to bear more and more on personnel 
security and he was attached administratively to the office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Administration. At all times, he was in direct, close personal 
contact with the Secretary of State and usually took assignments from him only. 

In 1942 the Assistant Secretary for Administration assumed an additional 
title of security officer. 

In 1944 he created in his office the position of assistant security officer to 
perform his security functions. In 1945 the position of security officer for the 
Department was established, as a special assistant to the Director of the Office 
of Controls. : 

In 1947 the security officer was integrated into the Chief Special Agent’s Office 
where his office became a branch. This year is also marked as the first in which 
lovalty to the Government of the United States was put under official specific text. 
This was done through Executive Order 9835, effective October 1, 1947. 
The result was development under the Security and Controls Office of a depart- 
mental loyalty board and system of hearings. In 1948 Foreign Correlations (an 
intelligence service) and the Chief Special Agent’s Office were combined to form 
the Division of Security (SY). For the personnel details of this development, 
see attachment 1 to this paper. 

In its present form this Office processes six categories of cases: 

(a) Investigations of applicants for employment in the Department and the 
Foreign Service, directed toward loyalty, aptitude and fitness, in other words, 
their security capabilities. 

(b) Passport investigations. 

(c) Visa investigations. 

(d) Munitions-control investigations. 

(e) Miscellaneous matters. 
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(f) Security protection for official guests of the United States Government 
and for other distinguished visitors and for international conferences in the 
United States. 


Personnel investigations 


The jurisdiction of the Office for the investigations of applicants and employees 
of the Department of State is by agreement with the Civil Service Commission 
and under the general authority of title 5, United States Code, section 22, author- 
izing the head of an agency to prescribe regulations for the government of his 
Department and the conduct of its officers and employees, and the responsibility 
of the Secretary of State under section 201 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended (22 U. 8. C. 81la) to administer and direct the Foreign Service. 

Departmental investigation of applicants and employees is necessary for the 
fulfillment of the Secretary’s responsibility under statutes such as title 5, United 
States Code, sections 652 and 863, providing that removals from the classified 
civil service shall be for cause only and for reasons given in writing; title 5, United 
States Code, section 22-1, authorizing suspension and termination of employment 
for reasons of national security, title 5, United States Code, section 78¢ (2) requir- 
ing suspension of employees who misuse Government sutomobiles; various 
provisions of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 999 et seq.) such as sections 
212, 516, and 517 pertaining to the loyalty, aptitude, and fitness of applicants for 
appointment to the Foreign Service; and sections 637, 638, 651, 652, 662, and 663 
providing that persons shall be separated from the Foreign Service only after a 
hearing by the Board of the Foreign Service or, in the case of alien employees, 
after cause is appropriately established. 

Executive Order 10450 in general provides that investigations of persons other 
than those entering the competitive service shall be conducted by the employing 
department and that the head of a department shall be responsible for an effective 
program to assure that disloyal or otherwise unworthy civilian officers or employees 
are not retained in employment in his department. 

Statutes such as title 5, United States Code, section 640, regarding the habitual 
use of alcoholic beverages to excess require occasional departmental investiga- 
tions as to suitability of persons for retention. 

The 1953 appropriation act (Public Law 495, 82d Cong.) requires or authorizes 
investigations as follows: 

Title I provides that aliens employed abroad to perform language services in 
the United States shall be investigated in accordance with procedures established 
by the Secretary of State and the Attorney General. 

Public Law 733 authorizes the Secretary of State to terminate the employment 
of any person in the Department or the Foreign Service subject to certain pro- 
cedural safeguards when deemed necessary to the national security. 

Investigations for other agencies may be made pursuant to administrative 
arrangements with the other agency concerned, under authority of section 601 
of the Economy Act of 1932, as amended (31 U. 8. C. 686) and section 311 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 U.S. C. 846). 

In addition, it is the policy of the Department to conduct reinvestigations of 
its employees whenever reinvestigations appear warranted. 

Passport investigations 

The authority of the Secretary of State is practically unlimited regarding the 
issuance of passports. 

Section 1, act of July 3, 1926, states in part, ‘‘Only the Secretary of State may 
grant and issue passports in the United States.” 

Section 124, Executive Order No. 7856, March 31, 1938, authorizes the Sec- 
retary of State ‘““* * * in his discretion to refuse to issue a passport, to restrict 
a passport for use only in certain countries, to restrict it against use in certain 
countries, to withdraw or cancel a passport already issued, and to withdraw a 
passport for the purpose of restricting its validity or use in certain countries.” 

Section 126, Executive Order No. 7856, March 31, 1938, authorized the Secre- 
tary of State “* * * to make regulations on the subject of issuing, renewing, 
extending, amending, restricting, or withdrawing passports additional to these 
rules and not inconsistent therewith.” 

The Passport Office of the Department has been designated by the Secretary 
of State as the agency responsible for the exercise of the authority cited above. 

The Office of Security has no original jurisdiction, as such, in passport matters. 
Action is based solely upon requests from the Passport Office. 

As a general rule passport investigations fall into one of the following categories: 
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1) Investigation of matters affecting the issuance of a passport, the bona fides 
of the applicant or his documents 

(2) Investigation of matters relating to restricting the validity or use of a 
passport ' 

3) Investigation of matters concerning the withdrawal or cancellation of a 
passport. 

(4) Investigation of matters concerning the eligibility of persons claiming 
American citizenship to receive the protection and assistance of this Government 
while abroad. 

5) Investigation of matters concerning the nationality of an individual in 
civil actions under the Immigration and Nationality Act and previous statutes 
relating to nationality 

In addition to the above investigations, the Office of Security is often requested 
to repossess passports from individuals either before or after use. 

The authority of the Department to take up American passports is contained 
in section 124 of the Executive order of March 31, 1938, as follows: 

“The Secretary of State is authorized in his discretion to refuse to issue a pass- 
port, to restrict a passport for use only in certain countries, to withdraw or cancel 
a passport already issued, and to withdraw a passport for the purpose of restricting 
its validity or use in certain countries.”’ 

Visa investigations 

The jurisdiction for visa investigations arises under the provisions of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act charging the Secretary of State with the administra- 
tion and enforcement of certain provisions of the act 

In carrying out this responsibility it is necessary for the Visa Office to request the 
Security Office to lend assistance by conducting an investigation to determine 
the fitness of the alien before he reaches the shores of the United States. 


Munitions control investigation 


Under section 12 of the joint resolution of Congress approved November 4, 1939, 
the Secretary of State is entrusted with the control of exports and imports of arms, 
ammunition and implements of war and is authorized to issue rules and regulations 
with regard to the enforcement of that section. The administration of this pro- 
vision of the Neutrality Act is carried out by the Munitions Office of the Denart- 
ment of State. 

The Munitions Office has the responsibility of screening all munitions shipments 
for the purpose of detecting any irregularities or attempted cireumventions of 
export control laws. When any attempted violation is reported or when an 
application for license is not in order, the Munitions Office may request an investi- 
gation by the Security Office or by the Customs Bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment As a result of such investigations the Customs Bureau may seize the com- 
modities or detain the person involved in violations of export control laws. The 
case may then be referred to the Department of Justice for prosecution, 


Miscellaneous investigation 


Other types of investigations conducted by the Office of Security are set forth 
below: 

a) Investigations of contracts negotiated by officials of the Department with 
private firms or individuals to determine whether frauds or other irregularities were 
committed. 

(b) Coordinates investigations with Public Building Authority in connection 
with the theft or illegal use of public property. 

c) Investigations involving the loss or destruction of mail, pouches, documents, 
or other official papers of the Department. 

(d) Investigations of firms or individuals requesting assistance or information 
from the Department. 

e) Investigations of persons or firms in which the Department has an interest. 

(f) “Crank letter’ cases 
g) Leak of information cases. 


ty protection 


In providing security protection for official guests of the United States Govern- 
ment and other distinguished visitors and for international conferences in the 
nited States, the Security Officer participates only upon the specific request of 
he protocol staff or other pertinent State Department authority. There appears 
»no statutory basis for this work but it is performed as an adjunct to executing 
Department’s responsibility for our foreign affairs An interesting aspect 


his operation occurred during the visit of a Saudi Arabian prince to this country 
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when a special agent had to obtain charcoal for a cooking brazier used by the 
entourage on their trip 

@ Finally, it must be reported that the security staff, from its formation in 1916 
down to the present, has consistently furnished the De ‘partment with good infor- 
mation about what are now known as “‘security risks’’ 

® However, the Department’s files clearly show that such information has not 
always been acted upon with consistency or care An interesting illustration is 
the example of Noel Field. 

Field was born January 23, 1904, in London, England, of an American father 
and English mother. His early education was in Switzerland. In 1924 he was 
graduated cum laude from a large American university, and in 1926 entered the 
Foreign Service 

Immediately at the time of his entrance into the Service a controversy developed 
as to his loyalty. Patriotic societies in Boston, where Field and his family were 
well known, reported his connection with Communist-front organizations 

The chief special agent’s office furnished elaborate and carefully documented 
reports on these organizations and on Field’s participation in their affairs 

His professors and other friends, however, entered emphatic defenses, and so it 
was decided, as between the objections of the patriotic groups and the objections 
f Field’s teachers and friends, to avoid definitive action. The ultimate solution 
was to transfer him out of the Foreign Service inte the Western European Affairs 
Division of the Department itself. On August 20, 1930, he was made a senior 
economic adviser 

On March 27, 1936, he resigned to take a post with the League of Nations 
Disarmament Section, where he remained until early 1941. 

The files available in Field’s case at present are so fragmentary and disorganized 
that complete official evidence as to all his activities is not yet at hand. 

One mutilated paper indicates that on January 26, 1943, he was strongly recom- 
mended by a senior official of the Department for a post in the United States 
Legation at Geneva. The official said that he knew of the old charges against 
Field but that he considered they had no justification. Other evidence indicates 
strenuous but unsuccessful attempts by Alger Hiss to get him appointed assistant 
to a Governor-General of the Philippines. 

Unofficially, of course, the record as to Field is that in 1949 he and members of 
his family disappeared into Soviet-controlled regions of Europe and are now be- 
lieved to be attached in some way to Soviet intelligence operations. 

The fragmentary and incomplete character of the security files available on 
Field makes it impossible, as yet, to determine exact responsibility for failure to take 
proper action in his case. The actual security reports are clear enough, but full 
details of considerations and actions by officers outside security are, so far, missing. 

The present policy, instituted by the present Administrator of the Bureau of 
Inspection, Security, and Consular Affairs, makes that now impossible. 

Under the present system, every step in a security problem is clearly marked 
so that the name of the responsible officer for every decision is a permanent part 
of the record, from initial inquiry to final disposition. 


EXxurpiT | 


1930 
Wilbur J. Carr, Assistant Secretary. 
Robert C. Bannerman, chief special agent, Washington. 
Alexander R. Burr, special agent in charge, New York division 
Hall Kinsey, special agent, New York division. 
Clarke L. Willard, special agent, New York division. 
Winifred R. Donnellon, chief clerk, New York division. 
Claribel Brooks, clerk, New York division. 
Clara B. Wood, clerk, New York, division. 


1931 
Wilbur J. Carr, Assistant Secretary. 
Robert C. Bannerman, chief special agent, Washington. 
Alexander R. Burr, special agent in charge, New York division. 
LeRoy A. Mullen, special agent, New York division. 
Clarke L. Willard, special agent, New York division. 
Hall Kinsey, special agent, New York division. 
Winifred Donnellon, chief clerk, New York division. 
Claribel Brooks, clerk, New York division. 
Clara B. Wood, clerk, New York division. 
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1932 






Wilbur J. Carr, Assistant Secretary. 
Robert C. Bannerman, chief special agent, Washington 
Alexander R. Burr, special agent in charge, New York division. 
LeRoy A. Mullen, special agent, New York division. 

Clarke L. Willard, special agent, New York division. 

Hall Kinsey, special agent, New York division. 

Winifred Donnellon, chief clerk, New York division. 

Claribel Brooks, clerk, New York division. 

Clara B. Wood, clerk, New York division. 









1933 












Wilbur J. Carr, Assistant Secretary. 
tobert C. Bannerman, chief special agent, Washington. 
Alexander R. Burr, special agent in charge, New York division. 
LeRoy A. Mullen, special agent, New York division. 

Clarke L. Willard, special agent, New York division. 

Hall Kinsey, special agent, New York division. 

Winifred R. Donnellon, chief clerk, New York division. 
Claribel Brooks, clerk, New York division. 

Clara B. Wood, clerk, New York division. 


1934 












Wilbur J. Carr, Assistant Secretary. 
tobert C. Bannerman, chief special agent, Washington. 
Alexander R. Burr, special agent in charge, New York division. 
Clarke L. Willard, special agent, New York division. 

Hall Kinsey, special agent, New York division. 

Winifred R. Donnellon, chief clerk, New York/division. 
Claribel Brooks, clerk, New York division. 

Clara B. Wood, clerk, New York division. 


1935 












Wilbur J. Carr, Assistant Secretary. 
Robert C. Bannerman, chief special agent, Washington. 
Alexander R. Burr, special agent in charge, New York division. 
Clarke L. Willard, special agent, New York division. 

Hall Kinsey, specialagent, New York division. 

Winifred Donnellon, chief clerk, New York division. 

Claribel Brooks, clerk, New York division. 

Clara B. Wood, clerk, New York division. 


1936 

















Wilbur J. Carr, Assistant Secretary. 
Robert C. Bannerman, chief special agent, Washington. 
Alexander R. Burr, special agent in charge, New Yorkjdivision. 
Clarke L. Willard, special agent, New York division. 

Hall Kinsey, special agent, New York division. 

L. Clifford Tubbs, clerk, New York division. 

Winifred Donnellon, chief clerk, New York division. 

Clara B. Wood, clerk, New York division. 


1937 


George Messersmith, Assistant Seretary. 
Robert C. Bannerman, chief special agent, Washington. 
Thomas F. Fitch, special agent in charge, New York division. 
Clarke L. Willard, special agent, New York division. 

Hall Kinsey, special agent, New York division. 

L. Clifford Tubbs, special agent, New York division. 

Robert L. Bannerman, special agent, New York division. 
Winifred Donnellon, chief clerk, New York division. 
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1938 






George Messersmith, Assistant Secretary. 
Robert C. Bannerman, chief special agent, Washington. 
Thomas F. Fitch, special agent in charge, New York division. 
Hall Kinsey, special agent, New York division. 

L. Clifford Tubbs, special agent, New York division. 

Robert L. Bannerman, special agent, New York division 
Robert D. Fitch, special agent, New York division 

Winifred R. Donnellon, chief clerk, New York division 

Clara B. Wood, clerk, New York division 
















1939 










George Messersmith, Assistant Secretary. 
Robert C. Bannerman, chief special agent, Washington. 
Thomas F. Fitch, special agent in charge, New York division. 
Hall Kinsey, special agent, New York division. 

L. Clifford Tubbs, special agent, New York division. 

Robert L. Bannerman, special agent, New York division. 
Robert D. Fitch, special agent, New York division. 
Winifred Donnellon, chief clerk, New York division. 













1940 






sreckenridge Long, Assistant Secretary. 
Thomas F. Fitch, chief special agent, Washington (effective April 1, 1940). 
Rollan D. Clark, special agent in charge, New York division. 

Gerard V. Hemelt, special agent, New York division. 

Hall Kinsey, special agent, New York division. 

L. Clifford Tubbs, special agent, New York division. 

Robert L. Bannerman, special agent, New York division. 

Robert D. Fitch, special agent, New York division. 

Miles E. Briges, clerk, New York division. 

Winifred R. Donnellon, chief clerk, New York division. 

Clara B. Wood, clerk, New York division. 

























1941 (number of supporting clerical staff not shown in succeeding years) 





G. Howland Shaw, Assistant Secretary. 

Thomas F. Fitch, chief special agent, Washington; 5 special agents, Washington. 
Rollan D. Clark, special agent in charge, New York division; 7 special agents. 
New York division. 











1942 (in 1942 Assistant Secretary assumed title of security officer) 





G. Howland Shaw, Assistant Secretary. 
Thomas F. Fitch, chief special agent, Washington; 14 special agents. 

Rollan D. Clark, special agent in charge, New York Division; 12 special agents. 
John O’Hanley, special agent, Boston. 

Robert D. Fitch, special agent, Chicago. 

L. Clifford Tubbs, special agent, Los Angeles. 









1943 











G. Howland Shaw, Assistant Secretary. 
Thomas F. Fitch, chief special agent, Washington; 15 special agents. 

Rollan D. Clark, special agent in charge, New York division; 12 special agents. 
Thomas F. Norris, special agent, Boston. 

John O’Hanley, special agent, New Haven (suboffice). 

James J. Hines, special agent, Charlotte. 

Robert D. Fitch, special agent, Chicago. 

Albert R. Farmer, special agent, Cleveland. 

E. Wells Bailey, special agent, Dallas. 

William J. Supple, special agent, Kansas City. 

L. Clifford Tubbs, special agent, Los Angeles 

Clinton E. MacEachran, special agent, Miami. 

Gerard V. Hemelt, special agent, Philadelphia. 

Frank A. Patton, special agent, San Francisco. 
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1944 





G. Howland Shaw (exit November 1944), Assistant Secretary. 
The position of assistant security officer was established in the Office of the 

Assistant Secretary for Administration. No record of position being officially 
allocated—incumbent, if any, unknown. 
Thomas F. Fitch, chief special agent, Washington; 8 special agents. 

tollan D. Clark, special agent in charge, New York division; 17 special agents. 
Thomas F. Norris, special agent, Boston. 

John O’ Hanley, special agent, New Haven (suboffice). 

Henry E. Thomas, special agent, Charlotte. 

tobert D. Fitch, special agent, Chicago; 2 special agents. 

Albert R. Farmer, special agent, Columbus. 
John E. MacCracken, special agent, Dallas. 

Miles FE. Briggs, special agent, Greensboro. 

L. Clifford Tubbs, special agent, Los Angeles 
Clinton E. MacEachran, special agent, Miami. 

Edward H. Widdifield, special agent, New Orleans. 
Gerard V. Hemelt, special agent, Philadelphia. 

Frank A. Patton, special agent, San Francisco. 















1945 










Julius C. Holmes (EOD January 29, 1945; 


exit August 17, 1945), Assistant 
Secretary. 






Frank McCarthy, Assistant Secretary (for about 1 month). 
Donald 8. Russell (September 1945), Assistant Secretary. 
Joseph Panuch, Deputy Assistant Secretary. 
Thomas F. Fitch, chief special agent, Washington; 7 special agents, 
Rollan D. Clark, special agent in charge, New York division; 18 special 
Jack L. Willard, special agent, Atlanta 
Arthur C. Harman, special agent, Baltimore. 
Thomas F. Norris, special agent, Boston. 
Robert D. Fitch, special agent, Chicago; 4 special agents. 
Frank A. Davis, special agent; 1 special agent. 
Albert R. Farmer, special agent, Columbus 
John E. MacCracken, special agent, Dallas. 
Miles E. Briggs, special agent, Greensboro 
L. Clifford Tubbs, special agent, Los Angeles 
Henry E. Thomas, special agent, Miami. 
Edward H. Widdifield, special agent, New Orleans. 
Francis A. Madden, special agent, Omaha. 
tobert L. Bannerman, special agent, Philadelphia; 2 special agents. 
George Phelps, special agent, Pittsburgh. 
Position of security officer was established as special assistant to Director, 
Office of Controls, GS-14; R. C. Bannerman, incumbent. 







agents. 




















1946 (positions were covered under Classification Act this year) 


Donald 8S. Russell, Assistant Secretary. 

Joseph Panuch, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Administration. 
Frederick Lyon, Director, Office of Controls. 

Robert L. Bannerman, Evaluation 







Thomas F, Fitch, Chief, Division of Investigations; 6 staff assistants; 8 operations 
officers 

Gerard V. Hemelt, special agent in charge, Washington; 13 special agents. 

Rollan D. Clark, special agent in charge, New York; 18 special agents. 

Paul C. Campbell, special agent, Syracuse (suboffice 

Jack L. Willard, special agent in charge, Atlanta 

Harry J. Sullivan, special agent in charge, Boston; 1 special agent 

Frank M. Patton, special agent in charge, Chicago; 5 special agents. 

John B. Mackey, Jr., special agent in charge, Cincinnati. 

John E. MacCracken, special agent in charge, Dallas 

Louis 8. Malach, special agent in charge, Denver. 

John K. Grogan, special agent in charge, Detroit 

Miles E. Briggs, special agent in charge, Greensboro 

William H. Baker, special agent in charge, Los Angeles. 

Francis J. Madden, special agent in charge, Miami. 
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Edward H. Widdifield, special agent in charge, New Orleans. 

William J. Supple, special agent in charge, Omaha 

Albert R. Farmer, special agent in charge, Philadelphia; 2 special agents. 
George Phelps, special agent in charge, Pittsburgh; 1 special agent 

Donald D. Hoyt, special agent in charge, St. Louis; 1 special agent. 

Olaf J. Jorgensen, special agent in charge, St. Paul; 

James A. Summers, special agent in charge, San Francisco; 1 special agent. 
James R. Geele, special agent in charge, Seattle; 1 special agent. 


1947 


John E. Peurifoy (Russell resigned January 20, 1947), Assistant Secretary 

Charles Hulten, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Administration. 

Hamilton Robinson, Director, Office of Controls 

Thomas F. Fitch, Chief, Division of Security and Investigations; 3 special assist- 
ants, 2 administrative officers 

Valentine C. Wilson, Chief, Evaluations Branch; 8 evaluators 

Robert L. Bannerman, Chief, Security Branch; 5 security officers 

Gerard V. Hemelt, Chief, Operations Branch; 5 review and assignment officers 

William L. Franklin, special agent in charge, Washington; 24 special agents 

Rollan D. Clark, special agent in charge, New York; 22 special agents 

Jack L. Willard, special agent in charge, Atlanta. 

Harry J. Sullivan, special agent in charge, Boston; 2 special agents. 

Frank M. Patton, special agent in charge, Chicago; 4 special agents. 

John B. Mackey, Jr., special agent in charge, Cincinnati. 

John E. MacCracken, special agent in charge, Dallas. 

Louis 8S. Malach, special agent in charge, Denver. 

William K. Grogan, special agent in charge, Detroit. 

Miles E. Briggs, special agent in charge, Greensboro. 

William H. Baker, special agent in charge, Los Angeles. 

Frank J. Madden, special agent in charge, Miami. 

Edward H. Widdifield, special agent in charge, New Orleans. 

William J. Supple, special agent in charge, Omaha. 

Albert R. Farmer, special agent in charge, Philadelphia; 2 special agents. 

Frank A. Davis, special agent in charge, Pittsburgh. 

David D. Hoyt, special agent in charge, St. Louis. 

Olaf J. Jorgensen, special agent in charge, St. Paul. 

James A, Summers, special agent in charge, San Francisco; 1 special agent. 

James R. Geele, special agent in charge, Seattle; 1 special agent. 


1948 


John E. Peurifoy, Assistant Secretary. 

Charles Hulten, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Administration. 

Samuel 8. Boykin, Director, Office of Controls. 

Thomas F. Fitch, Chief, Division of Security; 2 special assistants, 2 administra- 
tive officers. 

Valentine C. Wilson, Chief, Personnel Security Branch; 11 evaluators. 

John D. Doerr, Chief, Physical Security Branch; 5 security officers. 

Gerard V. Hemelt, Chief, Operations Branch; 5 review and assignments officers, 

William L. Franklin, Special Agent in Charge—Washington; 25 special agents. 

Rollan D, Clark, Special Agent in Charge—New York; 23 special agents. 

C. Gardner Creighton, Special Agent, Syracuse (suboffice). 

Jack L. Willard, Special Agent in Charge—Atlanta. 

Harry J. Sullivan, Special Agent in Charge—Boston; 2 special agents. 

Frank M. Patton, Special Agent in Charge—Chicago; 3 special agents. 

John B. Mackey, Jr., Special Agent in Charge—Cincinnati. 

John E. MacCracken, svecial agent in charge, Dallas. 

Louis 8. Malach, special agent in charge, Denver. 

John K. Grogan, special agent in charge, Detroit 

Miles I. Briggs, special agent in charge, Greensboro. 

William H. Baker, special agent in charge, Los Angeles. 

Frank J. Madden, s»ecial agent in charge, Miami. 

Edward H. Widdifield, s>ecial agent in charge, New Orleans. 

Raymond J. Love, special agent in charge, Omaha. 

Albert R. Farmer, special agent in charge, Philadelphia; 2 special agents 

Lee H. Seward, special agent in charge, Pittsburch 

Frank A. Davis, special agent, Cleveland (suboffice). 
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David D. Hoyt, special agent in charge, St. Louis. 

Olaf J. Jorgensen, special agent in charge, St. Paul. 

James A, Summers, special agent in charge, San Francisco; 1 special agent. 
James R. Geele, special agent in charge, Seattle. 


1949 


John E. Peurifoy, Assistant Secretary. 

Samuel 8. Boykin, Director, Office of Controls. 

Donald L. Nicholson, Chief, Division of Security. 

Jack D. Neal, Associate Chief, Division of Security; 2 administrative officers. 

Joseph W. Amshey, Chief, Evaluations Branch; 15 evaluators. 

Merrill M. Blevins, Chief, Foreign Service and Domestic Security Branch; 7 
security officers. 

Travis L. Fletcher, Chief, Investigations Branch; 2 special assistants, 3 liaison 
officers, 5 review and assignments officers. 

William L. Franklin, special agent in charge, Washington; 23 special agents. 

Rollan D. Clark, special agent in charge, New York; 22 special agents. 

C. Gardner Creighton, special agent, Syracuse (suboffice). 

Jack L. Willard, special agent in charge, Atlanta. 

Harry J. Sullivan, special agent in charge, Boston; 3 special agents. 

Frank M. Patton, special agent in charge, Chicago; 3 special agents. 

John B. Mackey, Jr., special agent in charge, Cincinnati. 

John E. MacCracken, special agent in charge, Dallas. 

Louis 8. Malach, special agent in charge, Denver. 

Raymond F. Love, special agent in charge, Detroit. 

Miles E. Briggs, special agent in charge, Greensboro. 

William H. Baker, special agent in charge, Los Angeles; 1 special agent. 

Frank J. Madden, special agent in charge, Miami. 

Edward H. Widdifield, special agent in charge, New Orleans. 

Donald D. Daley, special agency in charge, Omaha. 

Edwin J. Garrity, special agent in charge, Philadelphia; 2 special agents. 

Lee H. Seward, special agent in charge, Pittsburgh. 

Frank A. Davis, special agent, Cleveland (suboffice). 

David D. Hoyt, special agent in charge, St. Louis; 1 special agent. 

Olaf J. Jorgensen, special agent in charge, St. Paul. 

James A. Summers, special agent in charge, San Francisco; 3 special agents. 

James R. Geele, special agent in charge, Seattle. 


1950 


Carlisle H. Humelsine, Assistant Secretary. 

Samuel 8. Boykin, Director, Office of Controls. 

Donald L. Nicholson, Chief, Division of Security. 

Jack D. Neal, Associate Chief, Division of Security; 2 administrative officers, 

Joseph W. Amshey, Chief, Evaluations Branch; 19 evaluators. 

Merrill M. Blevins, Chief, Foreign Service and Domestic Security Branch; 8 
security officers. 

Travis L. Fletcher, Chief, Investigations Branch; 2 special assistants, 5 liaison 
officers, 5 review and assignments officers. 

William L. Franklin, special agent in charge, Washington; 25 special agents. 

Rollan D. Clark, special agent in charge, New York; 19 special agents. 

C. Gardner Creighton, special agent, Syracuse (suboffice). 

Jack L. Willard, special agent in charge, Atlanta. 

Harry J. Sullivan, special agent in charge, Boston: 3 special agents. 

Miles E. Briggs, special agent in charge, Chicago; 3 special agents. 

John B. Mackey, Jr., special agent in charge, Cincinnati. 

John E. MacCracken, special agent in charge, Dallas. 

Louis 8. Malach, special agent in charge, Denver. 

Raymond F. Love, special agent in charge, Detroit. 

William H. Baker, special agent in charge, Greensboro. 

Frank M. Patton, special agent in charge, Los Angeles; 1 special agent. 

Francis J. Madden, special agent in charge, Miami. 

Edward H. Widdifield, special agent in charge, New Orleans. 

Donald D. Daley, special agent in charge, Omaha. 

Edwin J. Garrity, special agent in charge, Philadelphia; 2 special agents. 

Lee H. Seward, special agent in charge, Pittsburgh. 

Frank A. Davis, special agent, Cleveland (suboffice). 
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David D. Hoyt, special agent in charge, St. Louis, 1 special agent. 

Olaf J. Jorgensen, special agent in charge, St. Paul. 

James A. Summers, special agent in charge, San Francisco, 3 special agents. 
James R. Geele, special agent in charge, Seattle. 


1951 


Carlisle H. Humelsine, Assistant Secretary. 

Samuel 8S. Boykin, Director, Office of Controls. 

Donald L. Nicholson, Chief, Division of Security; 2 administrative officers. 
Herbert F. Linneman, Chief, Evaluations Branch; 27 evaluators. 


a? 
Merrill M. Blevins, Chief, Foreign Service and Domestic Security Branch: 12 
security officers. 
Travis L. Fletcher, Chief, Investigations Branch; 11 
officers, 7 review and assignments officers. 
Daniel H. Clare, Jr., special agent in charge, Washington; 26 special agents. 
Rollan D. Clark, special agent in charge, New York; 25 special agents. 
C, Gardner Creighton, special agent, Syracuse (suboffice). 
Charles W. Bowles, special agent in charge, Atlanta. 
Harry J. Sullivan, special agent in charge, Boston; 5 special agents. 
Miles E. Briggs, special agent in charge, Chicago; 4 special agents. 
John B. Mackey, Jr., special agent in charge, Cincinnati, 
Frank A. Davis, special agent in charge, Cleveland. 
John E. MacCracken, special agent in charge, Dallas. 
Louis 8. Malach, special agent in charge, Denver. 
Raymond F. Love, special agent in charge, Detroit; 1 special agent. 
William H. Baker, special agent in charge, Greensboro; 1 special agent. 
Frank M. Patton, special agent in charge, Los Angeles; 2 special agents 
James P. Cavanaugh, special agent in charge, Miami. 
Frank J. Wathen, special agent in charge, New Orleans; 1 special agent. 
Donald D. Daley, special agent in charge, Omaha. 
Edwin J. Garrity, special agent in charge, Philadelphia; 2 special agents. 
Lee H. Seward, special agent in charge, Pittsburgh; 1 special agent. 
Lewis 8. Vandover, special agent in charge, St. Louis; 2 special agents. 
Olaf J. Jorgensen, special agent in charge, St. Paul. 
Edward H. Widdifield, special agent in charge, San Francisco; 5 special agents. 
Aaron R. Coleman, special agent in charge, Seattle; 1 special agent. 


investigators, 5 liaison 


1952 


Carlisle H. Humelsine, Assistant Secretary. 

Samuel 8. Boykin, Director, Office of Controls. 

Donald L. Nicholson, Chief, Division of security; 1 special assistant, 2 administra- 
tive officers. 

Herbert F. Linneman, Chief, Evaluations Branch; 25 evaluators. 

Peter Regis, Chief, Foreign Service and Domestic Security Branch; 12 security 
officers. 

Travis L. Fletcher, Chief, Investigations Branch; 9 investigators, 5 liaison officers, 
7 review and assignments officers. 

Daniel H. Clare, Jr., special agent in charge, Washington; 26 special agents. 

Rollan D. Clark, special agent in charge, New York; 25 special agents. 

C. Gardner Creighton, special agent, Syracuse (suboffice). 

Charles W. Bowles, special agent in charge, Atlanta. 

John O’Hanley, special agent in charge, Boston; 5 special agents. 

Miles E. Briggs, special agent in charge, Chicago; 4 special agents. 

John B. Mackey, Jr., special agent in charge, Cincinnati. 

Frank A. Davis, special agent in eharge, Cleveland. 

Donald D. Daley, special agent in charge, Dallas. 

Louis 8. Malach, special agent in charge, Denver. 

Raymond F. Love, special agent in charge, Detroit; 1 special agent. 

Paul C. Campbell, special agent in charge, Greensboro; | special agent. 

Frank A. Patton, special agent in charge, Los Angeles; 2 special agents. 

James P. Cavanaugh, special agent in charge, Miami. 

Jack L. Willard, special agent in charge, New Orleans. 

Edwin J. Garrity, special agent in charge, Philadelphia; 2 special agents. 

Lee H. Seward, special agent in charge, Pittsburgh; 1 special agent. 

Lewis 8. Vandover, special agent in charge, St. Louis; 2 special agents. 
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Frank Terry, special agent, Omaha (suboffice). 
Olaf J. Jorgensen, special agent in charge, St. Paul. 

Edward H. Widdifield, special agent in charge, San Francisco; 6 special agents. 
Aaron R. Coleman, special agent in charge, Seattle; 1 special agent. 


1953 


R. W. Scott McLeod, Administrator, Bureau of Inspection, Security, and Consular 
Affairs 

John W. Ford, Chief, Office of Security. 

Herbert F. Linneman, Deputy Chief, Office of Security; 1 special assistant, 2 ad- 
ministrative officers 

Thomas E. Hoffman, chief, review and dissemination staff; 25 evaluators. 

Peter Regis, chief, physical security and foreign operations staff; 14 security 
officers. 

Travis L. Fletcher, chief, investigations staff; 7 investigators, 4 liaison officers, 
7 review and assignments officers 

Daniel H. Clare, Jr., special agent in charge, Washington; 24 special agents. 

Rollan D. Clark, special agent in charge, New York; 22 special agents. 

C. Gardner Creighton, special agent, Syracuse (suboffice). 

Charles W. Bowles, special agent in charge, Atlanta. 

John O’Hanley, special agent in charge, Boston; 5 special agents. 

Maurice J. Magner, special agent, New Haven (suboffice). 

Miles E. Briggs, special agent in charge, Chicago; 3 special agents. 

John B. Mackey, Jr., special agent in charge, Cincinnati. 

Herbert Lamkin, special agent in charge, Cleveland. 

Donald D. Daley, special agent in charge, Dallas. 

Louis 8. Malach, special agent in charge, Denver. 

Raymond F. Love, special agent in charge, Detroit; 1 special agent. 

Paul C. Campbell, special agent in charge, Greensboro; 1 special agent. 

Frank M. Patton, special agent in charge, Los Angeles; 3 special agents. 

James P. Cavanaugh, special agent in charge, Miami. 

Jack L. Willard, special agent in charge, New Orleans. 

Edwin J. Garrity, special agent in charge, Philadelphia; 1 special agent. 

Lee H. Seward, special agent in charge, Pittsburgh. 

Lewis 8. Vandover, special agent in charge, St. Louis; 3 special agents. 

Frank Terry, special agent, Omaha (suboffice). 

Olaf J. Jorgensen, special agent in charge, St. Paul. 

Edward H. Widdifield, special agent in charge, San Francisco; 6 special agents. 

Aaron R. Coleman, special agent in charge, Seattle. 





1954 


R. W. Scott McLeod, Administrator, Bureau of Inspection, Security, and Consular 
Affairs. 

Robert F. Cartwright, Deputy Administrator, Bureau of Inspection, Security, 
and Consular Affairs. 

Dennis A. Flinn, Director, Office of Security. 

Daniel H. Clare, Jr., Acting Deputy Director, Office of Security. 

John H. Finlator, executive officer, Office of Security. 

Otto F. Otepka, Chief, Evaluations Division; 13 evaluators. 

William Uanna, Chief, Physical Security Division; 12 security officers. 

John N. Horan, Acting Chief, Investigations Division; 5 investigators, 5 liaison 
officers, 7 review and assignments officers. 

Robert L. Berry, special agent in charge, Washington; 24 special agents. 

Kdwin D. Lennarts, special agent in charge, New York; 20 special agents. 

Charles W. Bowles, special agent in charge, Atlanta. 

John O’ Hanley, special agent in charge, Boston; 6 special agents. 

Maurice J. Magner, special agent, New Haven (suboffice). 

Miles E. Briggs, special agent in charge, Chicago, 3 special agents. 

John B. Mackey, Jr., special agent in charge, Cincinnati. 

Herbert Lamkin, special agent in charge, Cleveland, 

Donald A. Daley, special agent in charge, Dallas, 

Louis 8. Malach, special agent in charge, Denver. 

Luther T. Williams, special agent in charge, Detroit. 

Paul C. Campbell, special agent in charge, Greensboro, | special agent. 

Frank M. Patton, special agent in charge, Los Angeles, 3 special agents, 

James P. Cavanaugh, special agent in charge, Miami. 
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Jack L, Willard, special agent in charge, New Orleans. 

Edwin J. Garrity, special agent in charge, Philadelphia, 1 special agent. 

Lee H. Seward, special agent in charge, Pittsburgh. 

Lewis 8. Vandover, special agent in charge, St. Louis, 3 special agents. 

Frank Terry, special agent, Omaha (suboffice). 

Olaf J. Jorgensen, special agent in charge, St. Paul. 

Edward H. Widdifield, special agent in charge, San Francisco, 6 special agents 
Aaron R. Coleman, special agent in charge, Seattle, 1 special agent. 


Ixnipir 2 
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8. Remarks of R. W. 8. McLeod, Administrator of SCA, in interview with 
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9. Remarks of R. W. 8. McLeod, Administrator of SCA, in address to District 
of Columbia Dertal Society, March 15, 1954. 

10. Reference paper from Library of Congress Legislative Reference Service 
addressed to Senator Everett N. Dirksen, February 24, 1954. 

11. Benjamin Franklin, by Carl Van Doren, Garden City Publishing Co., 
copyright 1988 by Carl Van Doren, copyright 1951 by Garden City Publishing 
Co 
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personnel), by Graham H. Stuart, copyright 1949 by MacMillan & Co. 

13. Dictionary of American Historv, editor in chief, James Truslow Adams, 
copyright 1940 by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


INITIAL APPLICATION OF SECURITY FUNCTION 


We find the function of security has always been a problem of 
diplomacy, that in one form or another the Department has had codes, 
it has had couriers, it has had qualifications for its personnel. The 
first formal application of the security function was in 1916 under the 
direction of Secretary of State Lansing, when the Office of the Chief 
Special Agent was established. Incidentally, Robert Lansing was 
the uncle, as you know, of the present Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles. 

[t appears, from the record, that this action was primarily to furnish 
the Secretary with some intelligence information as World War | 
developed. 

The records with respect to this function are somewhat incomplete, 
in that the funds were allocated to the Chief Special Agent and he 
deposited them in the bank and paid the people that helped him by 
personal check. 

The records, however, indicate that from 1916 up to 1946, when the 
Office of Security, as such, was established, the security process was 
available to and closely coordinated with the Office of the Secretary. 

Since 1946, there have been an elaborate series of changes and 
reorganizations in the Department, as the matter of personnel security 
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became more formalized, and as the Federal Government began to 
pay more attention to it. 

[ think the basic lesson that we derive from this historical summary 
is that, from 1916 to the present time, the security staff, no matter 
what they were called or how they were fixed organizationally in the 
Department, has not failed in its mission of making available to the 
Secretary and his chief subordinates important information on the 
applicants and employees of the Department. 

{ think further that this study shows that that information has 
not always been used efficiently, effectively, or enthusiastically by 
the Department as a whole. 


NOEL FIELD CASE 


[ think a notable example of a case in which there was failure to 
properly evaluate the information and make use of it is that of Noel 
Field. History has demonstrated the failure. 

The account of that case is included in the summary. There are 
other interesting cases. 

Chairman Brinces. What happened with Noel Field, for example? 

Mr. McLeop. Noel Field was employed in 1926 in the Foreign 
Service, and at the time he was employed, people who had known him 
wrote to the Department and complained about his activities and 
associations and those of his family. 

The Chief Special Agent’s Office made an investigation of this matter 
and the records reflect that they reported that these organizations 
with which he had been affiliated were, if I can recall the language, 
spokes in the wheel that was operated out of Moscow. 

It was a clear identification of the front organization back in 1926, 
when most Americans had not heard of it. I think it is an outstanding 
example of the fact that the security function as it then existed in the 
Department performed properly and made the information available. 
That information was not properly evaluated. 

Subsequently, Field resigned from the Department, I believe, in 
1936. Later he was reemployed and, as you know, he went to Europe 
in 1949, and defected to the Communists, along with his wife and his 
brother. 

There are other cases, such as Alger Hiss, the Marzani case, Robert 
C. Miller 

Each demonstrates a varying degree of risk, and each reflects the 
early refusal or unwillingness of Department officials to act on the 
warnings with which the security officers provided them. 

I might say that partially as a result of this study and partially as 
a result of my own experience with the problem, we now have a 
system whereby specific responsibility is made a part of the record, 
so that, as the security information is gathered, we know who gathered 
it, we know who the individual was who evaluated it in its various 
stages, we know the recommendation of the security office,! which 
is necessarily a narrow recommendation, taking into account only 
the security aspects. We know the recommendations of the various 
officers of the Department, as it is passed on up to the Secretary. 

The records now will show exactly who it was that evaluated the 
case, and what considerations led them to furnish clearance or to 
move to separate the employee or not to employ the applicant. 
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Incidentally, appended to this report is a listing of the individuals 
who have been affiliated with the security process, as we have been 
able to develop it from a study of the Department records over the 
years. 

Chairman Bripces. It has been made a part of the record. 

Senator Green. May I have two questions? 

Chairman BripGes. You may go ahead, Senator. 


NATURE OF WARNINGS 


Senator Green. As to these warnings, you say that they were 
ignored. Have you any samples of those warnings? Were they 
written warnings? 

Mr. McLeop. They are in the files, yes, sir, 

Senator Green. Copies of the warnings? 

Mr. McLeop. I did not bring them with me. 

Senator GREEN. What is the nature of a warning, for instance? 


FIELD CASE 


Mr. McLeop. The report that the security people were asked to 
make by the Department after they had received complaints with 
respect to this particular case, the Field case, through applicant’s 
previous activities and associations is in the file. They made an 
investigation and reported, as I stated, that these organizations could 
be likened to the spokes in the wheel that was operated out of Moscow. 

Senator Green. How do you mean that that was ignored? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, the man was employed and continued in the 
Department’s employ for approximately 10 years. 

Senator Green. Was there a question as to why? 

Mr. McLeop, As to why it was ignored? 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I think that it is pretty much impossible to say 
what was in the minds of the people who made the decision, or even, 
for that matter, to obtain or ascertain from the records who made the 
decision. 

Senator Green. Is there any further history of that? Was the 
question of its having been ignored ever brought up or referred to in 
anyway later? 

Mr. McLeop. Not as far as I can ascertain from the records. 

Senator Green. Then in no case was there any further reference to 
the matter? Is that what vou mean? 

Mr. McLeop. The records reflect that it was investigated from 
time to time during his period of employment. 

Senator Green. Later? 

Mr. McLegop. Which passed over 23 years, all told. 

Senator Green. He was investigated later, from time to time. 
Were those also unfavorable reports? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I would call them unfavorable. The security 
people pointed out the basis for the information that had been fur- 
nished to the Department. 

Senator Green. I mean, were there pros and cons? Did they say 
it was favorable on the one hand and not on the other? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. There were people who reported favorably. 
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Senator Green. The favorable outweighed the unfavorable? 
Mr. McLxeop. Yes. 


Senator Green. Then I would not call that ignoring it. 


Mr. McLeop. There were people who endorsed this man’s reputa- 
tion, and who felt, I think, that he was immature, and that the Depart- 
ment should not be alarmed about these early manifestations on his 
part. 


QUESTION OF ADVERSE REPORT 





Senator Green. You would not call that an adverse report, would 
you? There were some adverse statements in the report, but the 
report itself was not adverse, was it? 

Mr. McLeop. I would say it was, yes, sir. 

Senator Green. When they say they ought to be overlooked if 
there were these indications that you just mentioned? Will the 
reporter read the part where Mr. McLeod said they were adverse? 
I would not call that an adverse report. It mentioned that there 
were these adverse conditions but they felt that they should be out- 
weighed by other considerations later. 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I would call it adverse. You do not call it 
adverse. 

Senator GrreEN. I want to get your definition, if that was the extent 
of the adverse report. 

Mr. McLeop. The Bureau of Inspection, Security and Consular 
Affairs, which I administer, is comprised of the Office of Security, the 
Passport Office, the Visa Office, the Office of Special Consular Services, 
the Office of Munitions Control, the refugee relief program, the Foreign 
Service and Departmental Inspection Corps. 

The refugee relief program is budgeted for separately, and will 
not be elaborated on here. 

The foreign and departmental inspection function is a new respon- 
sibility, so far as this Bureau is concerned. Regularly programed 
inspection of domestic offices is a completely new activity in the 
Department. 

The survey team which I have had studying the organization of 
these offices previously established in the Bureau will also be used in 
planning the operations and staffing which will be required as a 
result of our new responsibilities. 
EFFICIENCY IN MANAGEMENT 


AND ADMINISTRATION 





We shall continue, as we have been doing over the past year, to 
initiate those administrative changes which are possible to effect 
without budget increases. The changes thus far effected have resulted 
in more efficient utilization of space and manpower and consequently 
in greater efficiency in management and administration. They mani- 
fest themselves in the more detailed reports of the office directors. 
Special emphasis has been given over the last vear to all phases of 
security. No Government office can be secure unless personnel 
integrity and physical security are attained and maintained without 
equivocation. In my judgment, there is no intermediate degree of 
security with which the Federal Government can or should be satisfied. 
Absolute security, which involves continuing vigilance, continuing 
awareness of security problems, and continuing action with respect to 
personnel suitability and integrity, is our goal. 
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SECURITY-INTEGRITY PROGRAM 


There has been a considerable discussion of suitability factors in 
connection with the security and integrity program, as defined in 
section 8 (a) (1) of President Eisenhower’s Executive Order 10450. 

Most dintiholans of the security-integrity program appear to dis- 
tinguish between suitability security characteristics and subversive 
security characteristics. Actually, primary security considerations 
in connection with the Government programs of recruitment and 
retention of personnel are more properly a part of the generally 
descriptive term “suitability.” 

In brief, good personnel administration is concerned with the 
acquisition and retention of suitable personnel and the elimination of 
unsuitable personnel. 

A security program, in my judgment, is an inseparable part of the 
personnel program in Government. 

I am pleased to report to you that the Office of Personnel and the 
Office of Security have cooperated closely in the administration of 
Executive Order 10450, and we plan to continue such cooperation. I 
believe the American public demands and expects action in attaining 
security within the Federal Government. 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


The Office of Security has been subjected to very close scrutiny. 
Ten months ago I found it to be a disorganized, haphazard operation, 
plagued by uncertain leadership and divided authority. Security 
clearances seemed to depend on whom one happened to reach on the 
telephone rather than on any acceptable security criteria. Security 
files were insecure insofar as the removal of documents was concerned. 
Neither the Federal Government nor the individual employee was 
protected by the loosely managed system of scattered files, incomplete 
investigations, unchecked leads, partial analysis, and documentation. 

As a result of priority attention to security problems, many of these 
deficiencies have already been corrected. For example, experienced 
personnel has been secured for key positions; investigative activity 
has now been placed under the direction of one unit; the evaluation 
staff has been completely reorganized and guidance manuals and 
systematized procedures have been established where none existed 
before. 

ACCESS TO SECURITY FILES 


Chairman Brivces. Before you go on, Mr. McLeod, when you 
say that security files were not secure, and you intimate, certainly, 
that things can be taken from them or had been taken from them, 
what do you mean? Did anybody besides you and your predecessor 
or his department have access to them? 

Mr. McLegop. There did not seem to be any rules on it, Senator 
Bridges. Apparently, anyone who called for a security file could get 
it. It depended again on whom you talked to. If someone called 
the Director of Security he might be told that he was not entitled to 
it, or asked what reason did he have to look at it. If he called a clerk 
or some friend of his, he might very well have it routed to him. 
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Senator ELLENpER. What actually caused you to make these 
Did you find that papers had been removed from any of 


changes? 


the files? 

Mr. McLeop. I think we found some evidence of that kind. 

Senator ELLENpDER.. What was the nature of it? 

Mr. McLeop. I do not have a specific case in mind at the moment, 
but it seems pretty clear, that, if you are going to have a sound security 
system, you have to have good files as a basis for it. 

Senator ELLenpER. I would agree to that, but have you found any 
specific evidence to the effect that anyone withdrew from your files 
any of the material that should have been left in them? Or do you 
suppose that because they were kept as they were it is possible that 
some may have been removed? 

Mr. McLeop. I think the latter case more specifically. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is, your claims are only supposition. 

Mr. McLeop. I think we have found cases where there was refer- 
erence to a document, for example, that was not in the file. 

Senator ELLENDER. I see. 

Mr. McLeop. But, as far as specifically finding out who took 
out, or why it wasn’t there 

Senator ELLENDER. And why it was taken out? 

Mr. McLeop. It could have been bad administration or there 
might have been another reason for it. 

Senator ELLenpER. I do not want to go over any of the evidence 
that you may have presented earlier, but, as I understood it, you 
had a team at work looking over all these files? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator FLLENDER. This team was engaged in an effort to discover 
any of the employees in the State Department that may have been 
engaged in subversive activities, or might not have been competent 
to remain on the job? 

Mr. McLeop. We have been working at that steadily. 

Senator ELLENDER. What percentage of the employees have you 
examined, in order to make, that determination as to whether they 
are competent or whether they are not engaged in any subversive 
activities? 

INVESTIGATION OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. McLeop. Well, let me say, in the first place, that the security 
office does not make an evaluation as to competence; that is in the 
personnel field. But, as far as reviewing the employees’ files under 
Executive Order 10450, which is our security-integrity order, we are 
somewhat beyond half through the job now and are trying very hard 
to finish it by the end of this fiscal year. 

This committee, I understand, approved supplementary funds in a 
bill which is not yet reported to the floor, which will permit us to do 
that. 

Senator ELtenper. That determination is to do what, specifically? 

Mr. McLeop. That is to make a full field investigation of all 
employees, and to evaluate that investigation under the terms of 
Executive Order 10450. 

Senator ELLeEnpDER. Have you reported to.the committee the num- 
ber of people you have dismissed because of certain subversive activ- 
ities that they engaged in while employed by your Department? 
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Mr. McLeop. I have figures on that, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Do you intend to present them to the com- 
mittee in the course of your testimony, because I do not want to 
anticipate you? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir; as a matter of fact I tried to refrain from 
the so-called numbers game, unless somebody asks me questions about 
it. 

Senator ELttenper. I believe that the members of this committee 
would probably be interested in finding out what you have discovered 
in the investigation you have made. You found that important, and 
I think we would be interested and entitled to know its results. 

Mr. McLeop. I am prepared to answer those questions when they 
are asked. 

Senator ELLenpDER. Well, I am asking you now. 


PERSONNEL TERMINATION ACTIONS IN 1958 


Mr. McLeop. All right, sir. The figures we have are based on 
calendar year 1953. 

Senator ELLenper. In giving the figure, will you tell us in what 
particular category any figure you mention is? 

Mr. McLeop. All right, sir. 

Let me explain first of all the basis for the figures, because you can 
get a very confused idea unless you know exactly what it is that we 
are giving you. These are based on the Department’s personnel termi- 
nation actions, during calendar year 1953. 

Senator Extenper. I think that what I would be interested in and 
what I presume the members of the committee would be interested in, 
are those cases that you have been examining, pursuant to the instruc- 
tions that you have given this examining team. 

Mr. McLeop. I just do not want to be misunderstood. The 
whole Security Office, sir, is engaged in this matter of reevaluating 
the emplovees. The survey team was an administrative survey of 
the organization of the Security Office. 

Senator ELLeENpER. You mean to recommend possible changes in 
its administrative methods. 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Did you have anyone in particular who ex- 
amined into each and every employee? 

Mr. McLeop. That has been the function of the whole Office. 

Senator ELLENDER. And you say that the examination is a little 
over 50 percent complete? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. As to that completed percentage, are you able 
to give us the number, let us say, that were discharged because they 
engaged in activities that were subversive activities, or were directed 
at the overthrow of our Government? Could you classify them for 
us? 

Mr. McLrop. We have not kept all our statistics exactly on that 
basis, which was the reason that I wanted to explain the basis for the 
figures that I do have. 

The figures which we have are for 1953. They are based on the 
personnel termination actions of the Department. As the security 
files in those cases are evaluated under 10450, we report, as we must, 
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to the Civil Service Commission, the names of individuals for their 
files. We report the fact that these individuals have been terminated 
from the Government in order that before they can be reemployed 
questions with respect to their securitv status must be resolved. 

The new employing agency is notified by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion that the questions exist, in order that they can evaluate them 
against the position for which the person is being considered. That 
is a kind of lengthy basis for it, but it is to explain that this is not 
purely an academic exercise, particularly in the case of people who 
resign or retire, or something of that kind. It is a protective device 
which the Civil Service Commission requires in order that, if these 
people seek reemplovment, the new agency can assess their security 
file against the sensitivity of the job for which they are being recon- 
sidered. 

Senator ELLenper. Their record applies not only to the State 
Department, but to any other department of Government? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. But you are concerned only with the State 
Department? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. These figures relate only to the State 
Department. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, on the basis on which you did this work, 
will you give us the results of your findings and action? 


19538 TOTAL SEPARATIONS FROM DEPARTMENT 


Mr. McLeop. The total separations from the Department, on 
whom there was an evaluation under 10450 during calendar year 
1953 was 604. 

Let me say immediately that 295 of those people represent transfers 
to other agencies, which is a personnel termination action, within 
the meaning of the personnel language. 

Senator ELLENDER. So on those 295 you did not find any subversive 
activities against them? 

Mr. McLeop. We passed that problem for action over to other 
departments. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. Why did you not do it? Why would you not 
do it and stop it now and not permit them to be employed by any 
other department? 

Mr. McLzop. Unfortunately, sir, our procedures and files, and so 
forth, are not in condition, even now, to permit us to act instane 
taneously. We are trying to get into that position. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am wondering why they are not. If people 
that you say may be incompetent seek employment in other depart- 
ments, those departments should have the benefit of your findings. 
If an employee is unfit for your Department he should be judged unfit 
for any other department. 

Mr. McLeop. Not necessarily, because we have different standards. 

Senator ELLENDER. The Shou to which I have reference concerns 
an employee's security, his clearance, his loyalty, That is the cate- 
gory in which I am thinking. That is about what all this hurrah has 
been raised—Communists in Government, Communists in the State 
Department, and those engaged in subversive activities by belonging 
to an organization embracing and advocating overthrow of our Govern- 
ment and things of that nature. 
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Mr. Wiuper. Senator, I think this will clarify it, if I am correct. 
All of these 295 were transferred out of the State Department, either 
to the information program or the point 4 program, under Reorganiza- 
tion Plans 7 and 8. It was not just a voluntary transfer of an indi- 
vidual from us to someone else 

Senator ELLENDER. But transfers were not based on subversive 
activities or because the individuals were engaged in anything of that 
kind? 

Mr. Wiiser. That is correct. The question was not resolved, as to 
whether there was or was not. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. You have accounted for 295. 

Mr. McLerop. That is 309 terminations from the Department. 

Senator ELLenprerR. Why? 


TYPES OF SEPARATIONS 


Mr. McLeop. One hundred and ten cases of sexual perversion; 
39 cases of notoriously immoral or infamous conduct; 148 cases of 
Communist activity, association or membership in Communist 
organizations. 

Senator ELLenper. One hundred and forty-eight? 

Mr. Mc eon. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELnenpER. Now, did you obtain adverse information on 
those 148 from their files; just how did you go about obtaining the 
information which led you to conclude that those individuals were 
engaged in Communist activities and belonged to these organizations? 

Mr. McLeop. We did it under the terms of Executive Order 10450, 
and the criteria established by the order. 

Senator ELLENDER. | am not too familiar with those terms except 
ina general way. Did you go beyond their files in any manner? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, we made investigations, as the order provides, 
and then evaluated the investigation against the criteria provided. 

Senator ELtenper. Who assisted in this investigation? 

Mr. McLerop. In each case where there is subversive activity, the 
FBI assisted. There were 15 cases of Fascist activities and associa- 
tions. 

Senator ELLENDER. How did you differentiate that category from 
the 148? How were you ab e to do that? 

Mr. McLeop. I do not quite understand your question, sir. 

Senator ELLtenprerR. How do you differentiate between those 
engaged in Fascist activities and those in Communist activities? 

Mr. McLerop. As a possible Communist activity? 

Senator ELLenper. How did you go about doing that? 


FASCISTS IN DEPARTMENT 


Mr. McLeop. I think by and large it amounts to the same thing 
but we do distinguish between the Soviet brand of fascism, or Red 
fascism, and the fascism which had been found in others. 

Senator ELLENpDER. How were you able to do that? 

Mr. McLeop. I do not understand the question. 

Senator ELLENDER. How do you differentiate them? 

Mr. McLeop. From the investigations that were made. 
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The basic thing is that the Attorney General has this list of sub- 
versive organizations, some of which are Fascist and some of which 
are Communist. 

Senator ELitenper. And you say that there were 15 employees 
that you would designate as Fascist? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Compared to 148 engaged in Communist 
activities or belonging to Communist fronts or associating with the 
Communists? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. You say that you obtained all of this informa- 
tion, or most of it, through the FBI? 

Mr. McLeop. In that type of case we do; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, were these investigations made pursuant 
to requests from you, or had they already been made? 

Mr. McLeop. Both. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Was any additional evidence placed in the 
personnel files on the subject of communism? 

Mr. McLeop. In some cases, yes; and in some cases, no. ‘To con- 
clude my statement, file control has been initiated and a new filing 
system is to be installed by contract, as soon as feasible. 

Written agreements delineating responsibilities have replaced verbal 
commitments. Nonsecurity functions have been abolished. 


PURPOSEFUL SECURITY OPERATION 


These steps have had a marked influence on welding this function 
into a purposeful security operation. The inevitable result of these 


efforts is higher standards of security and greater internal efficiency, 
while at the same time guaranteeing the fulfillment of this function 
with the least cost to the taxpayer. 

The details of the office operations within the Bureau have been 
briefed for you by the office directors, all of whom have cooperated 
in carrying out the reorganization recommendations given to them 
during the past year. 

I will be glad to try to answer any further questions you may have 
regarding this Bureau. 

Chairman Brincss. If it is agreeable, we will recess, and continue 
at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, as there is a vote being taken on 
the floor at this time. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m., Tuesday, April 20, 1954, the committee 
recessed until 10 a. m., on Wednesday, April 21, 1954.) 
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Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
¥--37, the Capitol, Hon. Styles Bridges (chairman of the committee) 
presiding. 

Present: Chairman Bridges, Senators Ferguson, Knowland, Dwor- 
shak, Dirksen, McCarran, Ellender, and Green. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF THRUSTON B. MORTON, ACTING DEPUTY UNDER 
SECRETARY; R. W. SCOTT McLEOD, ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU 
OF INSPECTION, SECURITY AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS; W. PARK 
ARMSTRONG, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR INTELLIGENCE; JOHN 
F. KILLEA, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF, INTELLIGENCE 
RESEARCH; EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER; C. BURKE 
ELBRICK, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EUROPEAN 
AFFAIRS; AND HERMAN POLLACK, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION, SECURITY, AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS 
(Resumed) 


Chairman Bripges. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. McLeod, you were testifying, and Senator Ellender was asking 
a question. 

Senator ELuenper. Mr. McLeod, I am sorry that we could not 
complete this subject yesterday before we recessed. Because of that 
we may have to go over some of these figures again. 


PERSONNEL TERMINATIONS 


As I understand it, the total number of dismissals in all categories, 
was 604. When I say “dismissals’’ | mean separations. 

Mr. McLeop. Terminations. 

Senator ELLenpeEr. That is right, 604. 
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Mr. McLeop. That is right. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. And of that amount, 295 were persons whose 
work had terminated and who might or might not be eligible to be 
transferred to other Government positions? 

Mr. McLeop. They were transferred, but the matter of measuring 
them under the Executive Order 10450 then becomes the responsibility 
of the other agency. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean in pursuing the investigation? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes; and in measuring that investigation against 
the sensitivity of their employment. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Well, would I be safe in saying that in all 
probability many of these 295 might have qualified to remain in the 
State Department upon further investigation by you? 

Mr. McLegop. That is an imponderable. 

Senator ELLENDER. But it is possible? 

Mr. McLeop. It is possible. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, of the 309, as I recall, there were 110 
cases of sexual perversion? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Now, that type of person is not confined to 
the State Department. I presume that every department has some 
of that kind in their employment? 

Mr. McLeop. My experience is limited to the State Department, 
but I assume that there is an effort to penetrate Government employ- 
ment. 

Senator ELLENDER. Just a moment. We are discussing sexual 
deviates, not Communists, Communist agents or fellow travelers. 
Now, as to those charged with immoral conduct 39 of these were cases 
of notoriously immoral or infamous conduct? 

Mr. McLeop. Thirty-nine. 

Senator ELLenpER. Would you tell us what those categories 
include? 

Mr. McLeov. Adultery or similar types of conduct. Disorderly 
conduct, I think the police call it on occasion. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. And then you had 148 cases of Communist 
activity, association or membership in Communist organizations? 

Ir. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator E.tteNpER. Now, in order to determine that number, did 
you rely on the record in the existing files of these persons? Did you 
make independent investigations of your own, or did you obtain more 
information from any other source? 


REFERENCES TO FBI 


Mr. McLeop. Well, sir, under the delimitation in the Government, 
all information which might possibly develop information indicating 
Communist association or membership has to be referred to the FBI 
for investigation. 

Senator ELLenpEr. That is what you did? 

Mr. McLeop. That is what we did. 

Senator EL.tenper. Did you have any cases among these 148 
wherein you had no indication of any of these Communist activities, 
association, or membership in Communist organizations? 

Mr. McLeop. We did have information. 
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Senator ELLENDER. What you did was simply to proceed? 

Mr. McLerop. It was information provided by the FBI. 

Senator ELLENDER. Previously? 

Mr. McLeop. Previously, concurrently, andsubsequently. I mean, 
they are all mixed up. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Now, this is a pretty broad statement here of 
Communist activity, association, or membership in Communist 
organizations. Now, how far does that extend? What does it cover? 
In other words, as I recall, take the case of Alger Hiss. 

Mr. McLugop. Yes, sir. 

Senator ExuenpeR. The record indicates that he associated with 
many persons who are now with the State Department. What 
difference do you make between that and the association and friend- 
ships that you refer to that made these 148 persons risks, or ineligible 
for further employment? 

Mr. McLegop. Senator, I do not know how you could generalize to 
answer that question, because each case has to be considered separately 
in connection with the investigative information which is provided 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, did you go into each case and find out 
the extent of the association that any of these 148 had with others 
engaged in subversive activities? 

Mr. McLrop. We reviewed the information which the FBI 
furnished us, to make the determination that they belonged in that 
category. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, did you find any of these 148 people who 
belonged, let us say, to an association which was declared to be a 
Communist organization, upon their discovering what it was, that 
they withdrew? Did you go that far, so as to give them the benefit 
of the doubt? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, as | say, it is very difficult to generalize on 
these matters. The regulations under 10450 require that doubts be 
resolved in favor of the Government, and I understand that that has 
been the position of this committee through the years that you have 
been interested in this subject. 

The regulations further provide that a course of conduct or holding 
of beliefs is presumed to continue, in the absence of clear evidence to 
the contrary. 

CASE OF ARTHUR DEAN 


Senator ELLenprER. Let us take the case of Mr. Arthur Dean, who 
is a partner, or was connected with the same law firm as Mr. Dulles. 
He belonged to one of these organizations. How would you consider 
his association with that organization? Would you place him in the 
same category as you did these 148? 

Mr. McLerop. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, why not? What is the difference? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, you have to take the whole investigative his- 
tory of an individual and relate the activity or the association or the 
membership which is disclosed to other activities, associations, and 
memberships, considering the period at which it occurred. 

Sometimes, for example, the front organization is a perfectly re- 
spectable organization and it is taken over by the Communists. Per- 
haps later the Communists are kicked out. So that you have to re- 
late it to the time factor. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Am I safe in saying that you did that as to all 
of these 148? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpErR. To be certain that you would not place a stigma 
on them and that they would really receive a fair deal at vour hands? 

Mr. McLxropv. We were very anxious that they have a fair deal, 
and we do not presume that there is any stigma attached to an evalua- 
tion which we reach. 

Senator ELLenpDER. Were any of these given the opportunity to 
defend himself as to any of the charges that may have been preferred 
by you and which resulted in his separation from the Department of 
State? 

Mr. McLeop. If they desired to defend themselves, they were, of 
course, accorded the rights which the order establishes, and which the 
previous order, incidentally, also established. 


METHOD OF SEPARATION 


Senator ELLENDER. Were these 148 dismissed, or were they asked 
to resign, or exactly what happened to them? 

Mr. McLeop. I do not know as we have it broken down on that 
basis. 

Senator ELLENDER. Were they just asked to walk out? 

Mr. McLeop. Not with respect to the 148, but with respect to the 
309 I can give you a breakdown of how they left the rolls of the 
Department. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, those are not all in the same category 
as the 148? 

Mr. McLeop. The total of 309 includes the 148. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. McLegop. There were 23 who were removed for cause, of the 
309. That is the people who asked for hearings and were confronted 
and so forth. 

Senator ELLENDER. What happened to those 23. You say they 
were given a hearing? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Were any of them retained after being given 
that chance? 

Mr. McLeop. This figure does not include those who were retained. 
These are those who were separated. We frequently have cases 

Senator ELLENDER. You had a lot more than those, who were 
actually charged there, with probably the same offense, but who were 
given a chance to defend themselves. After vou heard them, in many 
cases you retained them? Is that what I am to understand? 


CASES ADJUDICATED 


Mr. McLerop. We have adjudicated something in the neighbor- 
hood of 5,000 cases of the 11,500, approximately, citizen employees. 
Let me say that as of this date, as of the date of the figures which is 
calendar 1953, the number was close to probably 2,500 or 2,700 cases 
adjudicated. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I was going to come to that, Mr. McLeod. The 
figures that we are now talking about include persons who were in- 
vestigated up to January 1 of this year? 
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Mr. McLeop. That is right, for calendar year 1953. 

Senator ELLENDER. And that included about 2,500, you say? 

Mr. McLeop. That is a rough estimate. 

Senator ELLenpgER. Which would be a little over one-fourth of 
the number of employees in the State Department? 

Mr. McLeop. Not quite a fourth. There are 11,500. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Have you done anything since that time similar 
to what was done during the period prior to January 1, 1953? 

Mr. McLzeop. We have pursued the program, but we have no 
cumulative totals, such as we have for calendar year 1953. 

Senator Ellender. Have you any others that you have dismissed, 
or whose terms ended, who are not connected with the State Depart- 
ment now, who are in the same caetgory as the 148 that we are now 
discussing? 

Mr. McLeop. You mean from January 1 to now? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes, 

Mr. McLerop. I assume so. I do not have the figures, but I pre- 
sume there are some in that category. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. Are there as many or more than you included 
in the first number? 

Mr. McLeop. I would judge that there are less, and that there will 
be increasingly less as we continue this process. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER REQUIREMENTS 


Let me point out, Senator, that Executive Order 10450 required 
that priority reevaluation be given to those who had been through the 
process under the so-called Truman order. So that I would presume 
that the highest percentage of people to be reevaluated on the basis 
of previous information would occur at the outset of the program, 
and that the thing would drop off rather sharply after we get through 
with that particular group of persons. 

Senator ELLenpeErR. Of this 148, did you actually find any of them 
engaged, actually engaged, in subversive activities? 

Mr. McLeop. That is not our function, sir. We simply evaluate 
them. 

Senator E.uenperR. From reports? 

Mr. McLeop. In connection with the standards of 10450, and 
reach a decision, and we have done our job. 

Senator ELLeNpER. In other words, what you really did was to 
evaluate the reports on them that you obtained from another agency 
of Government? 

Mr. McLeop. In connection with the subversive category, that is 
right. We make our own investigation on the nonsubversive. 

Senator ELLENpDrER. | presume that in these reports you had pro 
and con testimony? 

Mr. McLeop. That is usually the case; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, that accounts for 297 of the 309. In 
what category were the remainder? I think you had some connected 
with fascism. 

Mr. McLeop. I think that was where we stopped. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is right. How many were there? 

Mr. McLeop. There were 15 in that category and 2 in the category 
of information indicating espionage activity. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Two in espionage. You must have had some 
duplication there. You said you had 110 cases of sexual perversion, 
39 charged with immorality, and 148 cases of Communist activities 
or sympathizers. That makes 297—297 from 309 leaves 12, according 
to my figures. 

Mr. McLeop. Well, sir, the total in this column has really no rela- 
tion to the 309 because we have this dual category business. A person 
may be an alcoholic and be carried also under moral turpitude, and 
so forth. 

Senator ELLENDER. You had some charged with both? 

Mr. McLeop. Our total on this column is 364. If you wish to 
have me finish this, I can. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. McLeop. Information of habitual use of intoxicants to excess, 
17 

Information of mental or neurological disorder, 12; information 
indicating drug addiction, 5; information indicating misrepresenta- 
tion, omission or concealment of material facts, 14. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, that is with reference to facts as to their 
own past history? 

Mr. McLeop. That, generally speaking, has to do with their appli- 
cation forms to the Government, but it might arise from misinfor- 
mation which they furnished the Department after we raised some 
question with them about their background. Information relating 
to conviction of felony or misdemeanor, 2, which I believe adds up 
to 364 kinds of causes, which, of course, indicates that there is an 
overlap in the number of 364 against 309. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Were any of these persons questioned as to 
their loyalty? Have you a category in that regard, as to people who 
are accused of being disloyal to the Government? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, sir, the standard, as it now exists leaves 
loyalty rather far behind. The thing is security and integrity now. 

Senator ELLenpER. Will you tell us a little more about the two 
that were engaged in espionage? What became of those? Are they 
still at large? 

Mr. McLeop. I would rather not discuss this on the record, Senator. 
I would like to give you some information about it, but since there is 
this small number 

Senator ELtenper. I do not want to go into any particulars, nor 
do I want you to disclose their names, but are they to be prosecuted, 
or were their activities that serious? 

Mr. McLeop. I would not have any knowledge of that except by 
hearsay or something of that kind, because it is outside my province. 


COMPARISON OF TERMINATION FIGURES WITH CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, my reason for asking these questions in 
detail was that there seems to be a little difference in the figures that 
you present and those which are presented by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. You are familiar with the civil-service figures? 

Mr. Mcueop. Well, no, sir; I am not; only those which we furnish 
to the civil service. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, their number, as I get it from a statement 
attributed to them, is that terminations for information under 8 (a), 
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resignations with security information under 8 (a), and so forth, which 
I believe is the same category that you have been describing and is 
all under the same Executive order, are a little different from those 
that you have been giving us here. Would you be able to tell us why 
that difference exists? 

Mr. McLeop. Senator, I can only speak to my own figures and 
qualify the basis on which we provide them. 

Senator ELLENDER. This was a statement by Mr. Phillip Young. 

Mr. McLxrop. I have not seen this statement. I believe they 
differentiate as to the time involved. 

Senator E.Lenper. The time? 

Mr. McLerop. Yes. 

Senator E.LLenperR. When you presented your figures to Mr. 
Young, did you give them to him up to, let us say, the time you are 
speaking of now, December 31 of last year? 

Mr. McLeop. We give them whatever they ask for, to the best of 
our ability. 

Senator ELLenpeER. Is it possible that Mr. Young’s figures may also 
incorporate some of the people that you have been dealing with since 
January 1? 

Mr. McLgrop. What is the date of his statement? 

Senator ELLenperR. March 2, 1954. 

Mr. McLeop. [amsorry. I cannot speak for Mr. Young. When- 
ever he asks us for figures we try to furnish them to him as expedi- 
tiously as possible. He has the forms that we fill out to re port to him. 
















ANTICIPATED SECURITY RISKS 
Senator Exuenper. Now, Mr. McLeod, as I recall, there was a 
statement attributed to you some time ago that, judging from what 
you had heard before you took your present job, you felt that you 
would find more subversive elements in the State Department than 
you actually found. Were you correctly quoted? 

Mr. McLeop. That was in the House hearings, I believe, and the 
question, as I recall it, was whether I found more or less security 
risks than I had expected to find. 

Senator Extenper. Yes. And what was your answer? 

Mr. McLzop. I told the Congressmen that 1 had to try to think 
what my expectations were, and, after some recollection, I decided 
that there had been less than I had expected to find. 

Senator ELtenperR. Does that hold true as you continue this job, 
that is, in investigating the entire State Department office force? 

Mr. McLeop. I would like to say, Senator, for the record, that | 
think that there has never been any question that the vast majority 
of State Department employees, both in the domestic and Foreign 
Service have been hard-working, devoted American citizens, and | 
think it is a great misfortune that the fact that there have been a 
relatively few invade that great Department has brought the De- 
partment into disrepute, and certamly I and my associates are 
working as hard as we possibly can to restore the confidence of the 
people and the Congress in the Department, in order that the De- 
partment will merit that confidence. I feel that the Department 
does merit confidence. They are doing a very difficult job under 
very difficult world conditions, and I feel that the people who devote 
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their lives to this work are certainly among the most dedicated 
Americans that you will find any where in this country. They live 
under conditions overseas which are not in accordance with the 
standards that we know in this country. That, in my judgment, 
takes a high degree of dedication. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO PENETRATION 


Senator ELLeENDER. Do you not think, Mr. McLeod, that it is 
entirely possible that a lot of these people who were accused were 
taken in by the State Department at a time when none of us were 
as suspicious of Russia as we are now? Russia was our ally at one 
time, and we were working hand in hand to defeat Hitler. You 
would have conducted the same kind of security investigations then 
as you would now, would you, at least as to undesirable and ineligible 
elements? 

Mr. McLeop. I agree. The transfer of vast numbers of employees 
into the Department was one factor. There have been many factors 
that have contributed to this situation. I don’t believe that it was 
possible to prevent the Soviets from penetrating when they were 
trying so hard to do so, and I only hope that the system and proce- 
dures we have now established will prove a greater deterrent and will 
be successful, but I do not believe anybody in the security business 
will ever take the position that we have an ironclad system that will 
keep them out altogether. 

Senator ELLtenper. They are still capable of penetrating the State 
Department and every other department? 

Mr. McLxrop. We hope they are not 

Senator ELtenver. I say that there is still that possibility? 

Mr. McLeop. The possibility—and we know that they are trying 
to. 

Senator ELtenper. I presume that you would say, Mr. McLeod, 
that a fairly good job has been done in the past, generally speaking, 
in the State Department? 

Senator McCarran. That a fairly good job has been done in the 
past; is that the question? 

Mr. McLeop. That is a difficult question to answer, Senator, 
because you have to take into consideration the standards that were 
applied, the relative attention given to the problem in connection with 
the other work of the Department. You would have to draw your own 
conclusions in the matter. I think that this historical summary, 
which I submitted for the record yesterday, will give you a basis for 
forming your own conclusions. 

Senator ELLenper. Of course, the fact that you just indicated, that 
you expected to find a good deal more than you actually found, would 
lead me to believe that it was not as bad as it was first publicized to 
be. Let us put it that way. 

Mr. McLeop. That is a hard question, Senator. u mean: How 
many spies do you have to have in the Department, or how many 
subversives make a bad situation? 

Senator McCarran. It is not a question of numbers, is it, Mr. 
McLeod. It is a question of the activity of the few who may be in 
there. 
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Chairman Bringzs. Could not one spy sell out a nation as well as 
a dozen? 

Senator ELtenper. I am not taking issue with that, Senator 
Bridges; no, indeed. 

Mr. McLeop. The thing is so relative that it is difficult to give you 
an answer to that question. 

Senator ELLenpER. | do not want to pursue the questions further, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bripess. Shall we consider the next item? 

Mr. McLxeop. Do you want me to finish this cause of separation 
list? 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you mean the numbers? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Senator ELuenperR. Yes, [ would like to have the record complete 
in that regard, Mr. McLeod. 

Chairman Bringes. Will you put it in the record so that we wil] 
have the full summary as part of the record? 

Senator ELLenper. In this number that you speak of, we are still 
talking about the 604? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir; it is a breakdown of causes. 


CATEGORIES OF TERMINATED PERSONNEL 


Senator ELLenppR. And, as you indicated to me awhile ago you 
have the 364 number and that difference is because you had a lot of 
duplications. Some may have been involved in sex perversion, and 
others in these various categories that are named there. Were it not 
for that, the number would be far in excess of the 309? 

Mr. McLeop. That is right. We have dual cases, and sometimes 
more than two. 

Senator ELLenpeR. How many more categories have you left 
there? Is that all vou have there? 

Mr. McLuop. Yes. 

Senator ELLenper. Mr. Chairman, would you mind _ including 
those? 

Chairman Brinass. No. 

Mr. McLxop. Removal for cause, 23. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would removal for cause involve any of these 
categories, such as immorality, sex, and subversives? 

Mr. McLeop. This cuts across those categories all together. This 
is another breakdown of the 309 figure. We have resigned 190, reduc- 
tion in force 58; through separation due to limited-type employment 
33, retired 5. That is a total of 309. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, to what extent would the figures you have 
just given reduce the 148? 

Mr. McLuop. To no extent. The 148 is included in this. 

Senator ELLENDER. Very well. 

Senator Dirksen. Did you finish, Senator Ellender? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes, sir. 


ADMINISTRATION OF REFUGEE ACT 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. McLeod, I wanted to ask you just a few 
questions. The funds for the administration of the Refugee Act 
appear in another item for the executive branch? 


ne 
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Mr. McLzop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. But have you made some testimony here with 
respect to the administration of the Refugee Act? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir. We plan to come back at the time that 
part of the budget is discussed. 

Senator Dirksen. We can pass over that for the moment. I want 
to refer for a moment to your testimony on the security of the files 
there. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes? 


STRIPPING OF PERSONNEL FILES 


Senator Dirksen. It runs through my mind that the person in 
charge of the files some time last year came before the McCarthy 
committee and gave us a very considerable amount of testimony on 
how carelessly these files had been administered. It would appear 
that anybody could get a file and anybody could go in and out, but 
the thing that impressed the most was the likelihood of being able 
to strip the file of any derogatory material that might be ineluded, 
and it runs in my mind that the young man who testified—who, 
incidentally, was born in Turkey, as I recall, testified that in connec- 
tion with promotions that, if there was something in the file that he 
thought had no particular bearing upon capacity in promotions, that 
he felt at liberty to take that kind of material out of the file. 

As an illustration, there was somebody up for promotion in the 
Consular Service and it might turn out that he was a homosexual, 
but his notion was that that had no bearing upon his capacity to 
administer the job, nor to his merit for promotion on other grounds; 
he could remove that. 

Now, was that the case down there? That has not been amplified 
since that testimony was taken. That testimony was taken early 
last year, as I recall. 

Mr. McLeop. The testimony to which you allude was by Mr. 
Toumanoff, I think. 

Senator Dirksen. That is correct. 

Mr. McLeop. In connection with the personnel files. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Mr. McLeop. Which are apart from the security files. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PERSONNEL FILES 


Senator Dirksen. I see. Do you have any responsibility for the 
personne! files? 

Mr. McLuop. No, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Did you at any time? 

Mr. McLeop. I did up until March 1; yes. 

Senator Dirksen. March 1 of this year? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. So that has been affected now by the reorgani- 
zation order that was entered? : 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, I think that for the record you might tell 
us what the impact of that reorganization order was as against the 
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functions that you pursued heretofore. I suppose the order has not 
been included. That was handed down March 1. 

Mr. Morton. Approximately, Senator. 

Mr. McLuop. Yes. 


FUNCTIONS TRANSFERRED UNDER DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATION ORDER 


Senator Dirxsen. I think you might state for the record now in 
what respect your duties and responsibilities have been altered by 
virtue of that reorganization order. 

Mr. McLerop. Well, very simply, the personnel function has been 
transferred to the general administrative supervision of Assistant 
Secretary Wailes, and the people and so forth went with the function. 

Senator Dirksen. By that you mean that now all personnel func- 
tions have been transferred from your jurisdiction? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. That would include everything relative to 
appointments, to qualification, to reductions in force, to promotions, 
everything relating to personnel? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir, except for the security aspects. 

Senator Dirksen. So you have that one cubicle of the personnel 
work left under your jurisdic tion? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir; personnel security. 

Senator Dirksen. Were there any other modifications? 

Mr. McLeop. In connection with the reorganization? 

Senator Dirksen. That is right. 


ASSIGNMENT OF INVESTIGATIVE FUNCTIONS 


Mr. McLeop. I was assigned the inspection function in the Depart- 
ment. A recent order creates the function of departmental inspection, 
which had not existed heretofore, and combines that with the general 
administrative supervision of the Foreign Service inspection function. 
Frankly, that is so recent, and I am so new in that field, that I do not 
feel that I can tell you much about it except in a very general way. 
The Secretary issued last week a circular to all employees, handing 
down the general policy lines of his expectations as to how it would 
operate. I would be glad to submit copies of those circulars for the 
record, 

Senator Dirksen. I think that that would be valuable. 

Chairman Bringes. Without objection, they may go into the 
record. 

(The circulars referred to follow:) 


EPARTMENT RCULAR No. 92, Aprit 5 
Dr =NT CIRCt No. 92, Aprit 5, 1954 


Subject: Organization changes. 

Effective immediately, the Foreign Service Inspection Corps is transferred to 
the Bureau of Inspection, Security, and Consular Affairs. The Chief Inspector 
of the Foreign Service Inspection Corps will report for instructions to the Admin 
istrator of the Bureau of Inspection, Security, and Consular Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT CrircuLaR No. 95, Aprit 15, 1954 


Subject: Departmental inspection service. 

I have established the function of inspection of the Department and of the 
Foreign Service in the Bureau of Inspection, Security, and Consular Affairs. I 
wish it to operate as a necessary extension of my office and to provide a means of 
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closer communication between myself and all my associates in the Department of 
State, at home and abroad. 

The Department has had for many years, of course, a Foreign Service inspection 
system and our people abroad are aware of its valuable function. In addition to 
insuring that the Department’s regulations are being adhered to, it has been pro- 
viding an opportunity for the employees attached to missions and consulates to 
transmit directly to me, to the Under Secretary and to the other top officials of 
the Department, their ideas which have been and are most necessary and valuable 
to the continued improvement of the service. FI will continue to be administered 
separately, as in the past, and as are the several offices concerned with consular 
functions and security. They will be subject to the general supervision of the 
Administrator, SCA. 

I am aware that no agency of the Government can improve, or even maintain, 
its level of effectiveness unless it is receiving a stream of new ideas and constructive 
criticisms. I hope that the inspection operation will be the focal reception point 
of that stream. I have told Mr. McLeod that in his capacity as Administrator 
of the inspection operation he should be available at any time to receive personally 
from any of our people the benefit of their thinking on improving operations and 
procedures or on other problems, official and personal. 

In brief, I regard the internal inspection operation of the Department as one 
of its most important concerns. Its success will depend upon the cooperation 
and aid received generally from employees of the Department. 

It is my wish that the reorganization of the inspection arm will work to the 
continued benefit of all employees of the Department of State and toward more 
effective and economical performance of our responsibilities. 


JOHN Foster DULLEs. 
INSPECTION SURVEY GROUP 


Senator Dirksen. In some testimony yesterday it appeared that 
you had a survey of all State Department personnel; is that correct? 

Mr. McLxrop. No, sir; I am afraid there was some misunderstand- 
ing. I set up a survey group within my administrative area of the 
Department to simply go in and do a kind or type of inspection to 
find out what we had, and how it was working. Tt is an extension of 
this theory that an Administrator does not have the time personally 
to go and look in the file drawers and interview each individual and 
ascertain what he is doing and whether it is properly organized and 
oriented and directed, and so forth. That group completed its work 
in the Security Office last fall, and started in some of the aspects of 
the personnel operation prior to the time that it was transferred. 

Senator Dirksen. Then, that is an administrative function that 
has for its purpose nothing more than to develop maximum efficiency 
and good organization and good flow of work in the Department? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. That goes beyond your Bureau, of course. 
That includes all of the departments? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, presumably, under the inspection system now, 
as it is now constituted, it will go beyond my Bureau, but up until 
the present time, the only effort T made in that direction has been in 
my Bureau. That is quite apart from the reevaluation of the employee 
security files. 


REEVALUATION OF SECURITY FILES 


Senator Dirksen. That was the second endeavor that you referred 
to; namely, your reevaluation of security files. That would embrace 
all personnel in the State Department? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Dirksen. And would mean an examination of every in- 
dividual file and all material in it that has any bearing, under the new 
criteria, under this whole question of security? 

Mr. McLegop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Did you say yesterday that that work was about 
half, finished? 

Mr. McLeop. I roughly estimate that it is half, or a little better 
than half, finished. 

Senator Dirksen. That would involve about how many persons? 

Mr. McLeop. The total citizen employment is 11,500 in round 
figures. 

Senator Dirksen. So you have covered something around about 
5,000 or 6,000 of that figure? 

Mr. McLeop. Approximately. 

Senator Dirksen. How long will it take to complete that? 

Mr. McLeop. Let me put it this way. There are two -functions 
under this matter of readjudicating. One is the investigative phase 
and the other is the evaluative phase. We are trying to complete the 
investigative phase by June 30, and very recently this committee ap- 
proved our request for supplemental funds, in order to reimburse the 
Civil Service Commission for the investigators and evaluators they 
have loaned us in order to get this job done. 

Senator Dirksen. That is the job you refer to for which you had 
FBI assistance? 

FBI ASSISTANCE 


Mr. McLeop. In the case of the subversive investigation category, 
we do have and will continue to have FBI assistance. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have to first make a prima facie deter- 
mination that there is a subversive aspect to the file before the FBI 
comes in? 

Mr. McLeop. May I explain the process? The so-called name 
check of sensitive agencies is done first in making an investigative 
file. You must remember that some people in the Department had 
been wholly investigated, others had been partly investigated, and 
others had no investigation whatever. So we go through everybody 
in the Department to make an affirmative full field investiration, so- 
called, on them. The first step is the name check. 

Senator Dirksen. By name check, of course, you mean going to 
the file under a given individual’s name and looking at the documents 
in the file and the forms and everything else? 

Mr. McLeop. By name check we mean checking the files of all 
agencies outside the State Department who might possibly have 
information relating to American citizens. If that name check 
discloses anything that might be of a subversive nature, then we 
automatically ask the FBI to conduct the investigation. If it does 
not—which is normally the case—then the Security. Office of the 
State Department conducts a full field investigation. 


9 


SECURITY OFFICE STAFF 


Senator Dirksen. How many people do you have available for 
that kind of an investigation? 
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Mr. McLeop. We have a regular staff in the Security Office which 
numbers about 150, | believe, in the United States. That is adminis- 
trative as well as investigative people. 

Senator Dirksen. They go outside of Washington, if necessary, 
to make that investigation? 


PERSONNEL INVESTIGATIVE PROCEDURE 


Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. We have 20 field offices in the United 
States. When they complete the investigation we go into the evalua- 
tion process, which is a matter of applying the investigative informa- 
tion against the criteria of 10450 and making the judgment that the 
person is cleared or not cleared. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, when that judgment is rendered, who 
finally makes that determination? Do you make it, or are you 
assisted by a group or board? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir; we have a regular procedure. There is in 
the Security Office the Evaluation Section, where the primary evalua- 
tion is made by the analysts and evaluators. That evaluation is 
confirmed by the Chief of the division, if it is unfavorable. If it is 
favorable, the man is cleared at this point. If it is unfavorable, the 
Chief of the Section confirmsit. Then his judgment is subject to the 
scrutiny of Mr. Flinn, who is Director of the Office of Security. If he 
recommends that a person is a security risk, he forwards the file to me. 
I go over the matter and, if I concur with him, I recommend to Mr. 
Morton that this person is a security risk and that this person’s 
continued employment is not clearly consistent with the national 
interest, in the language of the order, and Mr, Morton, if he agrees, 
sends it on to the Secretary and the final determination is made by 
the Secretary. 

There are three decisions under the order if it is a citizen employee. 
The first is that whereby the employee is suspended and notified of 
the charges against him and he answers those charges in writing, 
submitting whatever documents he wishes to submit in connection 
therewith, thereby making arecord. Thatrecord is then reviewed by the 
Department’s security counsel, who operates out of Mr. Morton’s 
office, and by me, and we make our recommendation to the Secretary, 
jointly or severally, and then the Secretary makes a second decision, 
which is, whether or not the employee should be terminated or rein- 
stated. If the decision is termination, the employee is notified of 
the intention to terminate and has an opportunity to appeal. A 
hearing panel is made up of at least three persons who are on a roster 
maintained by the Civil Service Commission, employees of other 
branches of the Government, who are not acquainted with the State 
Department employees. That hearing is then conducted in accord- 
ance with the regulations provided by the Civil Service Commission 
and by the Department of State. That panel makes an advisory 
opinion available to the Secretary, who then makes a third and final 
decision. 

EMPLOYEE RIGHTS SAFEGUARDED 


Senator Dirksen. In your judgment, then, this procedure is an 
insurance against any capricious or arbitrary and precipitous judg- 
ment with respect to any employee, and, in your opinion, his rights 
are pretty well safeguarded? 
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Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir; both in theory and in practice. 

Senator Dirksen. The thing takes on a little more than academic 
interest, in view of this case out at Greenbelt, which was in the Navy, 
of course. I do not understand how a man could be employed as a 
civilian for 25 years, and suddenly they came up with the finding that 
he was a security risk, unless there is something in that file that | 
do not see. So it gives point to the hope always that no precipitant 
determination will be made that will be violative of the rights of an 
employee, and that he will have a full opportunity to see that the file is 
completely ventilated and the whole story is told. 

I gathered from your recital of the steps in this procedure that it 
would be certainly pretty well safeguarded. 

Mr. McLxeop. Yes, sir. I think it is only fair to point out that the 
standards under which the evaluations are made were published by 
President Eisenhower on May 27, 1953, and those standards are, to 
my judgment, much higher than those previously employed. 

Senator ELuenpER. Mr. Chairman, one question? 

Chairman Bripers. Senator Ellender. 


DISCHARGES DUE TO PRO-COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES AND ASSOCIATION 


Senator Etpenper. Mr. McLeod, I asked you a while ago about 
these 148. Would you tell us how many of these 148 were actually 
discharged by the Department because of pro-Communist activities or 
associations? 

Mr. McLuop. I am sorry, but I have not the breakdown of the 148. 
I have of the 309. That figure is 23. 

Senator Extenper. The 309 includes the 148? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. There is a total in the 309 of 23. 

Senator Ettenper. The reason I asked is that I had my office pro- 
vide me with a copy of hearings held by the House, and at page 47 
vou testified that only 11 of the 21 who were discharged for cause were 
discharged for pro-Communist activity and association. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. McLxuop. It was correct at that time, but the figures have been 
changed since then. Perhaps we have it here. 

Senator ELLenprER. Will you give us the accurate figures now, for 
the record? 

Mr. McLeop. It is 11 out of 23. 

Senator ELutenper. 11 out of 23? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Brinces. Senator McCarran, 


WASHINGTON STAR EDITORIAL 


Senator McCarran. In the Washington Star of January 27 of this 
year, in one of the columns of the editorial page there appeared the 
following, and I quote: 


This week, two State Department officials, Scott McLeod, security officer, and 
Under Secretary Lourie, asked the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to excuse 
them from full FBI checks on ranks below minister. They said they were en- 
eountering waste, duplication, and sheer inability on the part of the FBI to do 
such a total job. 
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SPEECH BY MR. MCLEOD 


1 now would like to quote from a speech given by Mr. McLeod on 
March 15, 1954. This speech was reproduced in the Department of 
State Bulletin, March 29, 1954. 

The statement is as follows: 

We have decided that all of our employees occupy sensitive positions, since 
we have been unable to isolate either high- or low-grade positions to a point that 
the employee is not conceivably in the position to obtain or handle material which 
can virtually effect our national security. The order 

He was speaking of the Executive order 
provides that persons occupying sensitive positions must have a full field investi- 
gation, 

Mr. Chairman, the term ‘‘full field investigation” has always meant 
to me a full investigation conducted by the FBI. I should like to have 
the two quotations reconciled, and I request that they be explained in 
detail, especially the statement attributed to Mr. McLeod and Mr. 
Lourie in the first quotation, as follows: 

They said they were encountering waste, duplication, and sheer inability on the 
part of the FBI to do such a total job. 

I cannot believe that Mr. McLeod, as a former FBI agent, would 
make such a statement. Therefore, in fairness, I should like to 
ask just exactly what he did tell the Foreign Relations Committee 
as the reason for the Department being excused from making full 
field investigations of all nominees submitted below the rank of 
minister, and just what is being done now in this regard? 

Mr. McLeop. I am delighted that you brought that up, because 
it gives me an opportunity, of course, to tell you that I did not say 
that or anything remotely like that, and I do not believe that Mr. 
Lourie said it either, and | was with him at the time of the testimony. 

I think that is pretty clearly a misconstruction of what we were 
trying to explain to the committee in connection with the problem 
which arose. 


COMMENTS ON FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


The problem was that the Foreign Relations Committee took the 
position, and passed a resolution, I believe, that any Presidential 
appointment referred to them for confirmation by the Senate would 
have to be accompanied by a statement that the mdividual had been 
subject to the full field FBI investigation. We were pointing out 
that, in the normal operation of the Department we did not under- 
take or request a full field FBI investigation unless there was some 
information relating to subversive activity, that the average employee 
of the Department was investigated and given a full field investiga- 
tion by our Security Office. 

We have 20 field offices and personnel to staff them to make a full 
field investigation. We pointed out the cost of reimbursing the FBI 
for full field investigations, we made it clear we would like to have all 
our people investigated by the FBI, but that we were not budgeted 
for it. We felt it would be sufficient in the case of lower ranking 
Foreign Service officers, who similar to lieutenants, captains, majors, 
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and so forth, in the Military Service, to make the full field Security 
Office investigation in the State Department, and that it was un- 
necessary, and we felt outside the intent of the committee to require 
the full field FBI investigation for these relatively low-ranking people 
who are technically Presidential appointees. 

The committee agreed with us and permitted us to follow this pro- 
cedure. 

I personally think it is adequate. I have never been and am in no 
way critical of the FBI in the service they rendered us. It has always 
been very fast and very complete. 

We pointed out to the committee in connection with this problem 
that the State Department maintains overseas investigators who cover 
leads for the FBI when the FBI does a full field investigation on some- 
one who has resided outside the United States, and that we felt that 
we were equally competent to do the domestic full field investigation 
if it did not in any way regard subversive activity or association. 

Senator McCarran. I have the clipping from the Star here. It 
reads as 1 quoted it. I just wanted to say that my quotation was 
correct. I have it here. You saw that article? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir, I did, and I am glad you brought it up. 
The session with the Foreign Relations Committee was executive, 
and I do not know who interpreted the testimony for the Star, or 
why it should be inaccurate, but I assure you that it is. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PENDING SENATE BILL 


Senator McCarran. There is pending now, Mr. McLeod, a bill 
in the Senate, S. 3277. By the way, I almost got a compliment from 
the Washington Post on it, so much so that I pretty near fell over. 
It is not customary for me to get a compliment from the Post. 

Has that bill come to your attention? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir; I am generally familar with it. 

Senator McCarran. That would require a report made to Congress 
every quarter, not of the names, but of the numbers. What is your 
observation on that, if you care to make any? 

Mr. McLeop. We are perfectly willing to make any reports to the 
Congress which the Congress requests. I have always taken the 
position—and the Department takes the position—that the Congress 
is entitled to all information it requires, and we will be glad to furnish 
it, insofar as we can, without in any way interfering with the security 
operation and confidential informants. 

Senator McCarran. Would you give careful consideration to the 
bill when you get time, and let me know if the bill goes too far in its 
requirements? Or if you think you can, with your present setup, 
comply with the bill, if it should become a law. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. I understand that it merely requests 
statistical breakdowns on the matter. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. Thank you. 

Senator GREEN. May I ask a question? 

Senator Dirksen (presiding). Senator Green. 

Senator Green. Is Senator McCarran finished? 

Senator McCarran. I am finished. 
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DISCUSSION 





ON FULL FIELD INVESTIGATIONS 





Senator Green. Mr. McLeod, you used the words “full field inves- 
tigation’”’ in two distinct meanings. Am I right? 

Mr. McLxopn. I distinguished between the FBI full field and the 
Security Office full field. 

Senator GREEN. Well, when was that distinction begun to be made? 

Mr. McLeop. I believe it has always been made, ever since the 
Department’s Security Office was established and we have been in a 
position to make a full field investigation. 

Senator Green. When was that? 

Mr. McLezop. I believe in 1946, and I am sure, in 1947. 

Senator GREEN. Since then have you used the full field investiga- 
tion? Have you used the term without any designation as to State 
Department or FBI? 

Mr. McLgop. Well, a full field investigation was not required for 
evaluation of employment for a sensitive position until last May 27. 
So how the term was used before that time, I do not know. 

Senator GREEN. Since then have you used it with two meanings? 
Sometimes one and sometimes the other? 

Mr. McLxop. No, sir. I do not believe I have. 

Senator Grepn. What have you understood by the term “full 
field investigation”’ since last year? What was the date of establish- 
ment? 

Mr. McLeop. The date of Executive Order 10450 was May 27. 


















POSSIBLE CONFUSION BETWEEN FBI AND STATE SECURITY 
INVESTIGATIONS 





Senator Green, Last May 27. You have never used the term 
“full field investigation,’ except with some qualifying phrase, such as 
FBI or State Department? 

Mr. McLxeop. Well, I may have used the term. I do not quite 
understand. 

Mr. Morton. May I address myself to that, sir? 

Senator Green. No; I am speaking to the witness. 

Mr. McLuop. I think I probably have used the term “full field,” 
without distinguishing between FBI and State Security Office. 

Senator GREEN. That occasioned confusion, did it not? 

Mr. McLzop. Not in my mind. 

Senator GREEN. No—but in the mind of anyone else? 

Mr. McLzop. It is possible, if a person was not familiar with 
security semantics. 

Senator Green. Very likely, if they had been accustomed to under- 
stand full field investigation meant FBI full field investigation, and 
then you used it and now say that you meant something else by it, 
that would occasion confusion; would it not? 

Mr. McLeop. It possibly did oceasion confusion, but it is not my 
intention to confuse. 

Senator Green. I am not talking about intention—that is a matter 
of deduction—but it would be likely to occasion confusion. 

Then the facts, or reports, which talked about full field investigation, 
are unreliable, unless distinguished? As to what kind of full field 
investigation you are referring to; is that right? 
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Mr. McLxop. No; I do not believe it is right, unless we are talking 
particularly about this problem that arose in the Foreign Relations 
Yommittee. I think that was the occasion for distinguishing between 
the two types of full field investigations. 

Senator Green. But in all such things relation to foreign relations, 
then, it might occasion confusion? 

Mr. McLeop. It might have, ves, sir, if | understand you correctly. 

Senator Green. Did you not anticipate that possibility? 

Mr. McLeop. That was the purpose, as I understood it, of the 
Foreign Relations Committee hearing, was to endeavor to clear up 
any misunderstanding or confusion on it. IL believe you were there, 
sir. 

Senator GREEN. When you began using the two different meanings 
to the same term, did it not occur to you that there might be some 
confusion? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir; I don’t believe it did. 

Senator GreEN. When did that first occur to you? 

Mr. McLegop. Well, I think vou raised the question now. 

Senator Green. Until now it never occurred to you that there 
might be some confusion when you used the term “full field investi- 
gation’’? 

Mr. McLeop. I do not believe it has—no, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You are not creating any confusion now, are 
you, Senator? 

Senator GreEn. I am not confused, and I hope the witness will not 
be confused in the future, or occasion confusion in other people’s 
minds, but it seemed to me that all the figures that you have given as 


to full field investigation are unreliable, unless you distinctly stated 
which kind you had reference to. Is that not true? 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATION AGENCIES 


Mr. McLeop. Well, no, sir. I cannot agree with you that there is 
a reason for confusion. 

Since 1939 there has been the agreement between the investigating 
agencies of the Government that the FBI would conduct full field 
investigations, or any kind of investigations, with relation to sub- 
versive activity. That is more or less understood without saying, 
when you are familiar with security work. So that when we talk of 
a full field investigation, I do not think it is necessary to distinguish, 
unless the question arises as to whether or not it is a subversive 
activity. Then, if the State Department conducted a full field 
investigation, it would be improper. 

Senator Green. Now you are confusing me. A few minutes ago 
you stated that you did not see the possibility of confusion. Now 
you say you do not see that there is any possibility of confusion. 

Mr. McLeop. I readily can see that if a person is not familiar 
with the security process and operation of the years, there might be 
some confusion as to what a full field investigation means. 

Senator Green. And since last May? 

Mr. McLzop. No. Since last May the requirement for a full field 
investigation to resolve the question of employment in a sensitive 
position has been a matter of requirement by Executive order. Prior 
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to that time there was no requirement as to the extent of the investi- 
gation. 

Senator Green. I am talking about since that time. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. There has been confusion as to what was meant 
by a full field investigation; is that not true? 

Mr. McLxop. I would say it is not true. I have not been con- 
fused, 

Senator Green. But you used the term in two different meanings, 
did you not? Sometimes one and sometimes the other? 

Mr. McLegop. I was only trying to explain the fact that there are 
two types of full field investigation. 

Senator Green. Would you answer my question? May I have the 
question read? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir, I did not. 

Senator Green. Which meaning did you use? Which meaning did 
you use uniformly and without exception? 

Senator McCarran. What is the subject matter about which we 
are inquiring, full field investigation? 

Senator Green. That is right. Sometimes he meant the State 
Department and sometimes he meant FBI, according to his testimony. 

Senator McCarran. When the FBI made an investigation for the 
State Department it was regarded as a full field investigation; is that 
right? 

Mr. McLeop. If it was an employees’ investigation ; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That is the way the term is used? 

Mr. McLeop. It is used that way. It is used if the Post Office 
Department makes an investigation, or the Internal Revenue. 

Senator McCarran. Any department? 

Mr. McLeop. If any investigative agency makes a full field investi- 
gation. 

FILE CHECK 


Senator Know1anp. That is different from the file check, for 
instance, where you might go into a file or name check, and see what 
was in the file regarding the individual; but, if you go out into the 
field and interview people, get statements from those who have 
known the person, and his background, and if there is something in 
the record of a police record, or something, you go and check with the 
police department, and so forth, that type of investigation, whether 
done by the postal inspectors or by the Intelligence Unit of the 
Department of Internal Revenue or the State Department or the 
FBI, is what is referred to as a full field investigation. Is that correct? 

Mr. McLzgop. Yes, sir. It is more or less a term of the trade. 

Senator McCarran. Pardon me, Senator, if I have interrupted you, 

My understanding of the term “full field investigation” is that the 
term first arose with the FBI. Later and in recent months, you might 
say, it has been used by every department, when they made a field 
investigation. But the term itself, “full field investigation” really 
arose with and was applied in the Federal Bureau of ‘Investigation. 
Is that correct, or is it not? 

Mr. McLeop. I do not know. I know the FBI has used the term 
foralongtime. Ido not know whether the other agencies have or not, 
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POSSIBILITY OF MISUNDERSTANDING 





OF FULL FIELD INVESTIGATION 
Senator Green. The point that I am making, Senator 
Senator McCarran. | understand it. 

t Senator Green. Is that beginning last May there is always the 
possibility of misunderstanding since they took the term which has 

i previously been applied to the F BI, “full field investigation” and used 
it for another kind of investigation, by the State Department. So, 

; unless they distinguish which it w us, there is ambiguity and uncer- 
tainty, and the figures which the witness has produced are not valuable, 

e without drawing our attention to the distinction. 

Senator KNowLanp. Mr. Chairman, the Senator is entitled to 

e make his own ex parte statement about the figures not being valu- 
able, but I would not say that because the Department of Internal 
Revenue went out and made an investigation and it was a field 

1 investigation and was not made by the FBI that the figures that they 
turned in were not valuable. I would not say that the Investigative 

e Branch of the State Department produced figures that were not 
valuable, because they went out and made a full field investigation. 

p I think that that is an ex parte statement waich is not necessarily 

: true. 

a Senator Green. | think the term is correct. They are not valu- 

t able as such because you do not know whether it is the FBJ investi- 
gation that you are talking about or a, in my opinion, much less 
valuable investigation. 

Senator KNowLAnp. That is your opinion. 

, Senator GREEN. Yes, that is my opinion, and it is the opinion of 
a large number of the public. They expect, when the term “full 
field investigation’ is stated, that you are referring to the FBI, 

; unless it is stated to the contrary. The witness testifies that he 
has used it indiscriminately, applying to both. 

Senator McCarran. As I understand it, every department can 
make a full field investigation out of its own department, without 
the FBI. 

Senator Green. That is since last May that the confusion arose. 

Senator McCarran. I understood it to be true always. 

Senator Green. I am merely talking about the testimony. 

Senator Dirksen. Is there anything more, gentlemen? 

Senator KNowLanp. The Post Office Department makes the inves- 
tigations, the Secret Service makes investigations on currency coun- 
terfeiting and on letters threatening to the President. I would noi 
say that the public thinks those investigations incompetent, because 
the FBI had not made them. I have the same high regard for the 
FBI work as I think every member of this committee has, but I would 
not say that the other departments of the Government are incom- 
petent because they made the investigation and the FBI did not. 

Senator Green. Of course not. I quite agree with you, Senator, 
but the Senator must understand that when the full field investigation 
had been made and adopted by the State Department, they re ferred 
to the FBI up until last May and then since then they have given a 
lesser degree, or a different degree, if that will satisfy you, of mvesti- 
gation, and because it was less expensive, or some other reason, 
according to the witness. 
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My point is that, unless that distinction is made plain, that the 
investigation is the full field investigation of the State Department, 
that they have a right to understand that it was made by the FBI. 
That is the point. 

So the figures, without stating more, since last May, are uncertain, 
as to what kind of an investigation you mean, whether it is a full 
field investigation by the FBI as previously, or whether it is by full 
field investigation under a new meaning of the term, given by the 
State Department. I think that that is quite clear. 


VARIOUS AGENCY INVESTIGATIONS 


Senator KNow.anp. I think it is valuable for the committee to get 
additional light on this matter, as to the different types of agencies 
that make full field investigations, but the thing that I do not like 
to see go unchallenged in the record is that, because some other 
agency makes it, it is an incompetent investigation. 

I know Mr. McLeod and he has had an FBI background. I think 
he is a qualified investigator and J think it would be most unfair for 
the record to state that because they go out and make a full field 
investigation, as the Post Office Department might, or the Secret 
Service might, or the Intelligence Unit of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
might, that, ipso facto, that means that it is worth nothing, and that 
the statistics they present have no value. 

Senator Green. They may have some value, but not the value that 
is placed upon it as though it were the full field investigation of the 
FBI. That must be the impression left on some people when it is not 
stated that it is a State Department full-field investigation. 

The witness exonerates himself by saying he never understood the 
distinction until today. 

Senator KNow.anp. I do not think he said that. 

Senator Green. What did he say? 

Senator KNOwLAND. I think he said he was not confused. I am 
saying that the Senator might be confused. I am saying that, not 
the witness. 

Senator Green. He said he was not confused, but made the dis- 
tinction, 

Senator Dirxsnn. Gentlemen, now that we have settled that, we 
may proceed. 

Senator Green. If the witness is willing to let it go as it is, 

Mr. McLeop. If this committee would give us the money, there is 
nothing we would rather do than have the FBI make all our investi- 
gations. 

Senator Dirksen. Is there anything more, Mr. McLeod? 

Mr. McLeop. No sir. 
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Orrice oF SpeciaAL ASSISTANT FOR INTELLIGENCE 


STATEMENT OF W. PARK ARMSTRONG, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
FOR INTELLIGENCE 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator Dirksen. Next is the Office of Special Assistant for 
Intelligence. The House bill provides $1,883, 660 for 296 positions 
which is the estimate and the current year’s allowance. I note other 
expenses approximate $81,000. 

Mr. Armstrong, I think you preside over the Office of Special 
Assistant for Intelligence? 

Mr. Armstrona. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. As I remember the testimony from last year, 
you evaluate or gather economic and political data which is evaluated 
in terms of its impact on our economic policy, our political policy, in 
the sense of the international field, our national sec urity, and so forth? 

Mr. ArmstronaG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I note that you had 471 persons in your agency 
in 1953. You had 296 in 1954, and there will be an estimated 296 
positions for fiscal 1955; is that correct? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator DrrKseEn. Now, suppose we insert your statement in the 

record in its entirety, and then you proceed with your justification and 
highlighting of that ‘statement. 

The summary expense table will also be made a part of the record, 

(The statement and table referred to follow:) 


SpecraL AssISTANT—INTELLIGENCE 


Permanent salary expense 





























| | 
Actual, 1953 Number | Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 
y aN board 
Unit | on ‘ | 
r | June 30, Rina nee 
yom Annual rate 1953 — | Annual rate eu Annual rate 
Office of the Special Assistant 73 | $451, 765 64 56 $387, 985 56 $387, O85 
Office of Intelligence Research | 
Office of the Director- | 23 157, 165 | 19 ll 99, 255 11 | 99, 255 
Division of Functional In- | 
telligence __- | 31 193, 880 | 20 12 84, 890 | 12 84, 890 
vo. of Research for | | | 
. R. and Eastern | | 
E ie eine 42 253, 135 | 40 34 220, 235 | 34 220, 235 
Division of Research for 
Far East__- 47 273, 680 42 32 200, 390 32 200, 390 
Division of Research for | 
Near East, South Asia, 
and Africa__....___.--_- | 28 175, 650 28 21 129, 060 | 21 129, 060 
Division of Research for | 
Western Europe 44 256, 760 | 37 26 174, 215 | 26 174, 215 
Division of Research for | 
American Republics. ..-- | 22 121, 640 22 15 86, 790 | 15 | 86, 790 
Total Office of Intelli- | | | ‘ 
gence Research... .- 237 | 1,431, 910 208 151 994, 835 | 151 994, 835 





45431—54—-pt. 1——— 56 
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Permanent salary expense 


Actual, 1953 Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 


Number 
- on board 


June 30, 
Num- Annual rate 1953 Num- 
ber ber 


| 
Num- 


Annual rate 
ber 


Annual rate 


Office of Libraries and Intelli 
gence Acquisition 

Office of the Director $30, 725 

Division of Biographic In- 
formation 7 224, 480 

Division of Acquisition 
und Distribution 5 206, 390 
Library Division 290, 050 


lotal, Office of Librari 
und = =Intelligence Ac 
quisition 


Total, Special Assistant, 
Intelligence 


Viscellaneous salary expense 


1953 


lype of expense 


Man- | , Man- Man- 
years | Amount years Amount years Amount 


Part-time employment ; $10, 890 ‘ $8, 800 f $8, 800 
W.a. e. employment 40 or. | 40 
Temporary employment 4 , 200 : 1, 200 y 1, 200 
Overtime and holiday pay 15, 408 8, 500 8, 500 
Night work differential 175 160 160 


Total miscellaneous salaries & 27, 803 8, 790 | 18, 790 


Nonsalary obligations 


Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase or 


Object classification 1953 1954 1955 decrease 


Travel . $21, 564 $12, 065 $10, 900 $1, 165 
Supplies and materials 33, 840 27, 800 27, 800 
Equipment 25, 165 24, 000 24, 000 
l'axes and assessments 165 150 150 


Total nonsalary obligations, domestic 80, 734 64, 015 62, 850 1, 165 


Co administer the intelligence programs, the area is divided into two major 
units, the Office of Intelligence Research and the Office of Libraries and Intelli- 
gence Acquisition, under the direction of the Special Assistant for Intelligence 
and his staff. 

The Office of the Special Assistant for Intelligence provides direct intelligence 
guidance to the Secretary; processes intelligence received from special sources; 
maintains effective working relationships on a policy level with other Federal 
intelligence agencies; and supervises and administers the intelligence program, 
providing staff assistance to the area for this purpose 

The Office of Intelligence Research, consisting of 5 area divisions, 1 functional 
division and 2 small special staffs, is responsible for the screening of raw intelli- 
gence, and the production of finished intelligence in the political, economic, and 
sociological fields. This finished intelligence is used by the other areas of the 
Department as a basis for policy decisions, by the Defense Establishment for back- 
ground in its planning, and by other governmental agencies having foreign 
programs or interests 

The Office of Libraries and Intelligence Acquisition, containing three divisions, 
is responsible for the proeurement of raw intelligence documents and materials in 
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the political, sociological and certain economic fields and the dissemination of such 
data within the Department and to all other Government agencies requiring it; 
liaison between the Department and all other intelligence agencies; the operation 
of the Department’s library; and the collection, evaluation, and reporting of 
biographic information on foreign individuals of interest to the Department and 
to the Government as a whole. 


BASIS OF ESTIMATES 


In formulating the estimates for 1955, the intelligence area has drawn upon its 
past experience in providing intelligence to the Department and the other intelli- 
gence agencies for the past 8 years, the management survey of the R area con- 
ducted one year ago, and the advice and requests of the area’s intelligence con- 
sumers. The 43 percent decline in personnel resources since the outbreak of 
Korean hostilities and the additional intelligence responsibilities flowing from 
subsequent events and mounting tensions have required a continuing reevaluation 
of work priorities and methods and have been accompanied by a sharpening of 
program objectives and experience in equating personnel requirements with 
programed activities 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPAL WITNESS FOR THE SPECIAL ASSISTANT, INTELLIGENCI 


I am appearing today to discuss the budget request of the intelligence area of 
the Department of State for fiscal year 1955. This budget submission would not 
increase the amount of $1,833,660 for regular salaries authorized for the present 
fiscal year. 

The intelligence area is a primary subdivision of the Department with basic 
responsibilities to the Department, to other agencies alone, and, with other 
agencies, to the National Security Council. We carry out these responsibilities 
by producing long-range and current estimates of the most significant intelligence, 
principally political and economic, for use by policymaking officials in the De- 
partment and for inclusion in national intelligence estimates requested by the 
National Security Council, Our mission also includes representing the Depart- 
ment on problems vital to national intelligence and providing liaison with the other 
intelligence agencies of the Government and particularly in effecting the full ex- 
change of intelligence reports. We stockpile background information and issue 
detailed biographie reports on foreign political personages for the use of all Govern- 
ment agencies. In addition, we operate the Soeaetannd’s intelligence collection 
and library programs. 

Our request for fiscal year 1955 which corresponds to our personnel strength 
for the current fiscal year, is a reduction to 296 positions or 37 percent below the 
amount authorized for fiscal year 1953. Despite efforts to spare the more vital 
programs of the area, impairment could not be wholly avoided. It was necessary 
to absorb this reduction, first, by levying severe staff reductions on the intelligence 
collection programs, on the function of liaison with other intelligence agencies 
and on the Department’s library program. Second, we reduced by more than 
one-third the staff which is engaged in intelligence surveillance and analysis on 
a country by country basis to meet the more pressing needs for national and depart- 
mental intelligence. For example, intelligence analysts covering the U.S. 8S. R. 
have been reduced by nearly one-fourth, those analyzing developments in Eastern 
Europe and the Far East by one-third and coverage of other less vital areas by 
40 percent. 

During fiscal year 1955, we can foresee no slackening in the present threat to 
our national security or in the duties of the intelligence area of the Department in 
helping to build our strength. As you may recall, the Hoover Commission’s 
Committee on National Security Organization states in its summary “Intelligence 
is the first line of defense in the atomic age.’’ A primary responsibility of the 
intelligenee area and a vital pillar of the security program of the United States 
is the provision of continuing political estimates on the Soviet orbit’s intentions 
and capabilities to the top officials of our Government. We believe that the 
need is constantly growing for even closer surveillance of the orbit coupled with 
timely and accurate estimates on their actions and similarly on the capabilities 
of the nations of the free world. For the coming fiscal year, we hope to meet 
this need within our current resources by continuing the most careful programing 
and by improving the efficiency of our organization. 


Mr. Armstrona. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The statement is inserted in the record and I will speak very briefly 
and then submit myself to questions. 

The intelligence area this year is asking for exactly the same number 
of positions and the same dollar amount to cover them as was author- 
ized for the current fiscal year, that is, 296 positions at a dollar cost of 
$1,833,660. 

This represents, in our judgment, the minimum that we can get 
along with and discharge our responsibilities to the Secretary and to 
the other intelligence agencies and departments of the Government. 

This represents a considerable contraction from fiscal year 1953, 
but we believe that we are able, with this strength, to discharge our 
job. I will be glad to answer any questions. 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


Senator Dirksen. What are your sources of information now, 
insofar as you can testify openly, in the economic field? I suppose 
those are trade publications, magazines, testimony of a kind, reports 
from countries all over the world, and I suppose that is siphoned in 
here and gradually evaluated so that some conclusions can be drawn 
for shaping foreign economic policy for our own country. Would 
you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Armstrrona. That is substantially correct, Mr. Chairman, 
Our main source of information is the diplomatic establishment 
abroad, the foreign posts all around the world, the reporting officers 
of which send in a heavy stream of information which we put into our 
analysis process. There are other sources, of course. There are 
publications abroad, there are other intelligence agencies gathering 
information, some of which is of unique value to the Department of 
State, and all of that comes to us as well and is fed into the analysis 
process. 

Senator Dirksen. Does the Department of Commerce have access 
to that material? 

Mr. ArMstrrona. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. And all other Federal agencies? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Senator Dirksen. Now, with respect to the information that you 
gather on the general political front do you make reports directly to 
the National Security Council, or are those in every case sent to the 
Secretary? 

Mr. Armsrrona. We do not directly, that is, my office, serve the 
National Security Council. Primarily the results of our work would 
go to the National Security Council through two channels. One would 
be through the Secretary himself and the other would be through what 
is called national intelligence estimates, which are prepared under the 
coordinating responsibility of the Central Intelligence Agency and to 
which we normally contribute the political analysis. 
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FIELD PERSONNEL 


Senator Dirksen. How many people do you have in the field, 
outside of Washington? 

Mr. ArmstronGc. We have none now, sir. I think we had one 
remaining, who is en route home now. 

Senator Dirksen. This information that you are giving now was 
never regarded as restricted, was it? 

Mr. Armstrona. No, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. | did not think it was. I thought that you 
testified openly, at least generally, on sources. 

Mr. Armstrronec. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. And as to the people that you had in the field 
last year. 

Mr. Armstrona. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Because, if there was information that should 
be off the record, obviously we want to make sure that it is see ted. 

Mr. Armsrrona. I will ask you when necessary, if I may, 

Senator Dirksen. We had special projects off the record leat year 
and special projects have also been on the record. I notice that there 
was some impairment that could not be wholly avoided, as a result 
of a diminution of your staff. I suppose that goes only to the question 
of the amount of matter that you could process. Is that correct? 

Mr. Armsrrona. Yes, sir; and also to the extent to which we could 
satisfy lower priority requests and requirements of the numerous 
people who call upon us. 

We have listed in our written justification the number of points at 
which we have had to curtail, and those, of course, were taken off the 
bottom of the ladder, from the lower priorities, which are the ones 
to suffer most. 

We have been able to maintain virtually unchanged the higher ones. 

Senator Dirksen. Is there anything in the special field “that you 
should impart to the committee, for which we should have a closed 
session? 

Mr. Armstronc. Unless you have questions, Mr. Chairman, there 
has been no change in the past year in that whatsoever. It is of the 
same strength and continues to do the same job. 

Senator Dirksen. Under the circumstances, | would see no reason 
for pursuing that in a closed session. Are there any questions? 


METHOD OF REDUCTION IN FORCE 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask him one 
question: 

How were you able to reduce your force by 37 percent? 

Mr. Armsrrone. It was, I might say, very painful, Senator, but 
it was accomplished by reduction in force, by not filing vacancies 
created by voluntary departures, which were for a large variety of 
reasons, and by transfers to other programs that went out of the 
Department. 

Senator ELLtenpErR. Are you able to obtain the same amount of 
information for CIA as you have in the past with that large cut? 

Mr. Armstrona. No, sir; not the same quantity. We think that 
the quality has not been impaired, but there has been a reduction in 
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quantity because the foreign establishment was cut back, too, and 
there are fewer reporting officers. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Because of this cut, to what extent have your 
demands increased on information from the State Department and 
Commerce Department, on, let us say, political activities and economic 
activities abroad? 

Mr. ArmstronGa. That we have increased? That we have made to 
them? 

Senator ELLENpDER. Yes. 

Mr. Armstrona. I think that it would, not be very great, Senator. 

The main place where we would place our requirements is on the 
political section of the posts abroad. 


INFORMATION ON FOREIGN ECONOMY 


Senator ELLENDER. Well, as a matter of fact, do you not obtain 
most of your information pertaining to the economy of a foreign 
country from information you obtain through the Commerce Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. ArmstrronG. No, sir; through the State Department. 

Senator ELLENDER. Of course, it is channeled through the State 
Department. 

Mr. Armstrona. To Commerce, but it comes to us. 

Senator ELLENDER. Does not the same thing apply on the political 
information you obtain? Is not most of it obtained through the 
State Department? That is, from our representatives abroad? 

Mr. Armstrronc. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Well, as a matter of fact, you obtain very little 
information on the political side other than that you obtained from the 
State Department? 

Mr. ArmstronG. That is our principal source, yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Because of this curtailment in positions, are 
you prepared to say whether or not you are doing the work as well 
now as you have in the past? That is, are you obtaining the infor- 
mation that you should have in order to maintain our security? 

Mr. Armsrrona. By and large, yes, sir. The curtailment has been 
as I said, in the lower priority topics and subjects, on which we still 
get something, but not. as much. The important ones are. still well 
covered. 

CURTAILMENT OF POSITIONS IN WASHINGTON 


Senator ELLENDER. To what extent have you reduced positions on 
the Washington level? 

Mr. Armstrona. All of the curtailment has been in Washington. 

Senator ELLtenper. Is that due to the fact that you have Lovet 
persons engaged in the field of evaluating the information obtained 
from the State Department and elsewhere? 

Mr. Armstrong. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenperR. Do you have any other department such as 
State or Commerce Department which do the evaluating that you 
used to do? 

Mr. Armstrona. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. You do your own? 

Mr. Armstrrona. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenpeR. And you are not dependent on them at all? 
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Mr. ArmstroncG. They are of assistance to us particularly in the 
economic field, the Department of Commerce, but there is no other 
agency of the Government dealing with foreign political affairs that 
assists. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Armstrong, pursuing that a little further, 
I know that your Bureau had in 1946, 936 positions. 

Mr. ArmstrRoNG. Yes, sir. 


SPECIALIZED INTELLIGENCE WORK 


Senator Dirksen. And there has been a steady decrease in number 
so that even in 1953 you were cut by nearly one-half and got down to 
471. Now 1 observe also that in other years you did some specialized 
intelligence work such as population and labor movements, delibera- 
tions within the framework of the international organizations. A 
great deal of that data is now used, of course, by agencies in the U.N, 

Mr. ArmstrRona. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. So that actually, while there may appear to 
have been an impairment it is a little more apparent than real, and 
the data is being developed in one source or another. 

Mr. ArMstrronc. Yes, sir, it ‘s only fair to say that the early vears, 
1946 and 1947, were periods of shrinkage from the wartime level 
when a very large organization had been built up in the OSS and a 
large part transferred to the Department. The 1949 figure would have 
been about the planned level, and then came 1950 and the need for 
some augmentation. 

Senator Dirksen. I see no indication here that the one million two 
cut in salaries and expenses will be apportioned to your Bureau. 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. Any other questions? 

Senator E.tenper. These large numbers of employee positions 
beginning 1946 were due partly to the fact that we were in war? 

Mr. Wiser. The Office of Strategic Services was transferred 
into the Department. 

Senator E_Lenper. Is there any other department doing work 
that you used to do in the past? 

Mr. Armstrona. No, sir. 

Senator E.utenper. That transfer Mr. Wilber just referred to 
was what? 

Mr. ArmstroneG. That was not to the Department. 

Senator ELLENDER. But that was the reason the larger number 
of positions was necessary. 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct. That was wartime strength as 
Mr. Armstrong pointed out. 

Senator ELLenper. I notice that the positions have gradually 
decreased from 1946 until 1953. 

Mr. Wiiper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I presume, Senator Ellender, you heard my 
observation a moment ago because ILO has come into the picture in 
a large way and gathers information on labor and population and a 
good many fields that I suppose you covered in those days are now 
being covered in some detail by those other commissions? 

Mr. ArmstRonG. That is correct. 

Senator ELuenpeR. That is one of the reasons why you had that 
increase before and now you are able to do with fewer positions. 
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Senator Drrxsen. Is there anything else, Mr. Armstrong, you care 
to say to the committee this morning? 
Mr. Armstrona. No, sir. 


Bureau or Evroprpan AFFAIRS 


STATEMENTS OF C, BURKE ELBRICK, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, AND HERMAN POLLACK, 
DEPUTY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Dirksen. Next will be the Bureau of European Affairs 
Mr. Elbrick, will you take your place at the table, please. You had 
a budget estimate of $1,087,611 with 164 domestic positions and you 
had $14,280,636 with 2,575 Foreign Service positions and then in 
addition you had $25,000 for relate de xpenses. Did the House allow 
what you asked 


Mr. Wizser. This particular Bureau was not mentioned in the 
House report. Presumably they did. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. 
Elbrick? 

Mr. Exsricx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Will you proceed to highlight that for us? We 
have some data we will insert in the record in connection with your 
testimony. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


BureEAv or Evropgan Arrarrs, Domestic 


Permanent salary expense 


! 
Actual, 1953 Number Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 
St et eon board ,. wee t.€.)~| SC MT 


.! 
Num June 30, | Num. 


Ty 
Annualrate| 1953 car | Annual rate| Num- 


ber Annual rate 


ber 


Office of Assistant Secretary 65 $380, 921 $334, 701 54 $334, 701 
Office of British Common- 


wealth and Northern Europ- 
ean Affairs. ... 44 | 284, 633 238, 740 238, 740 
Office of Eastern European 
A flairs 44 | 277, 940 41 37 253, 695 253, 695 
Office of Western European 
Affairs _. 38 257, 505 36 q 202, 675 202, 675 
Office of European Regional | | 
Affairs... 13 7, 655 | 1 57, 800 | 57,800 





Total Bureau of Europ- | 
ean Affairs - i 1, 288, 654 | 192 164 1, 087, 611 164 1, 087, 611 
| 





Miscellaneous salary expense 


! | 1955 


Amount — Amount 


Type of expense: 
W. a. e. employment... .......- 
Temporary employment. 
Overtime and holiday pay 

Total. 
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Nonsalary obligations 


Actual, | 
1953 


Estimate, 
1954 


Estimate, 
1955 


Increase or 
decrease 


Object classification 


rravel 
Supplies and materials 
Taxes and assessments 


$16, 782 
514 


275 


$16, 785 
300 


270 


$15, 110 
300 


270 


—$1, 675 


Total 17, 571 7, 355 15, 680 


BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS—FORBIGN SERVICE 


Summary of requirements 


Actual, 1953 


Num- 
ber 


Total, 
sonnel 
Deduct 
Add 
Terminal leave 
Differentials 
Pay in excess__. 


American per- 


Lapse _. 


Total 1, 493 
Total, local employees 
Deduct: Lapse-_. 
Add: 

Terminal leave 

Overtime 

Pay in excess. 


1,727 


—49 


Total 


Allowances: 
Foreign Service | 
Americans 
Marine guards 
: ——- 
Total personal | 
services 


Operating expenses: 
Administrative 
travel 4 
Official residence ex- 
penses = 
Building operating 
expenses 
Communications 
(field) < 
Automotive operat- 
ing expenses. 
Contractual 
miscellaneous 
Supplies and equip- 
ment 


and | 


Subtotal 


Total 
ments... 

Less nonrecurring 
costs 


require- | 


Adjusted require- 
ments 


16 


Amount 


$8, 735, 
—131, 
372, 
186, 


153 


064 


ORR 
914 


3, 597 


5, GRR 


, 249 
9, 035 


, 267 | 


2, 233 
, 793 


775, 507 


Estimate, 1954 


Num.- | 


hee | Amount 


$6, 962, 6 


+252, 556 


549, 
137 
26, 


7, 929, 


2, 916. 
—26 


29, 


ll 


2, 935, 


1, 734, 


285 


2, 019, 


12, 884 


185. 

180, 000 
684, 000 
685, 000 
110, 000 
133, 000 
263, 000 


2, 240, 000 


15, 


844, 000 


| 14, 280, 636 


124, 636 | 


Estimate, 1955 


Num- 


ber Amount 


$6, 962, 652 
— 69, 038 


57, 600 
134, 610 
26, 776 
7, 212, 600 


2, 997, 061 
—61, 600 
21, 300 
5, 000 
11, 520 


2, 973, 281 


, 648, 455 
267, 300 


, 915, 755 


2, 101, 636 


185, 000 
180, 000 
653, 000 
670, 000 
110, 000 
133, 000 
248, 000 


2, 179, 000 


, 280, 636 


, 280, 636 


Increase or decrease 


Num- 


1 ber Amount 


— $321, 


—391, 46 
—3, 000 


594 


~716, 540 


+-80, 450 
—35. 400 


—7, 800 
+290 


4-37, 540 


—86, 300 
—17, 700 


— 104, 000 


—783, 000 


—31, 000 


—15, 000 


—15, 000 
—61, 000 
—844, 000 


| 


| +844, 000 
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Summary of requirements—Continued 


Actual, 1953 Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 Increase or decrease 


| 
| } 
Num- | 
ber | 


Num- Num- Num- 


bir Amount her Amount ber Amount Amount 


FUNCTION 


Political, economic and 
ther substantive ac- 
tivities 
American personnel 2 { . 87 $3, 556, 879 | 
Lotal employees ’ 2 104, 650 
Allowances 95 743, 400 
Consular affairs 
American personnel 2 22h q 2 2, 343, 947 
Local employees ? $62 7 , 807, 1, 370, 814 
Consular agents ; ; } 3, } 3, 120 
Allowances 57, 27 55 646, O55 
Administrative services 
American personnel 2 x2 O52 952, ORR 
Local employees 562 » 5, 5 1, O15, 680 
Allowances __ 345, 22 218, 400 
y activitie 
American personnel , 118, 335 : 84, 615 
Allowances 51, 876 ¥ 35, 300 
M 1ard allow- 
nces 
suilding operatir 
American personnel 5, 53 ; 5, 123 15, 123 
Local employees ; 717 l 202, 797 
Allowances } 5, 300 


lotal 
rsonnel 735. 153 », i 2 6, 962, 652 
yyees 72 2, 806, 249 1, 556 2, . 6 » One 2, 997, 061 33 +80, 450 


2, 385, 596 5A 1, 915, 755 104, 000 


Number of posts by type and staffing summary 


Estimate, Estimate, 


Post Actual, 1953 1954 1955 


Embassies 

Class 1 

Clas 

Class 3 

Class 
Legations 

Class 3 

Class 4 
Consulates general 
Consulates 
Consular agencies 


United States POLAD 


Total 


Actual, 1953 Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 
Staffing FE 
Num- Annual Num- Annual Num- Annual 
ber rate ber rate ber rate 


American personnel 4! $8, 735, 153 , 052 | $6,962,652 | 1,052 | $6,962, 652 
Local employees 27 | 2,806,249 | 1,556 | 2,916,611 | 1,523 | 2,997,061 


Total 3 11, 541, 402 9, 879, 263 | 2,575 | 9,959, 713 





rease 
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BuREAU OF EvrRopPEAN AFFAIRS—DoMESTIC 


The basic organizational unit in the Bureau of European Affairs is the country 
desk. Country desks are grouped in small units based on the geographical, 
cultural, and other affinities of the nations whose events and policies the desks 
must follow. The country desk groups are organized into three offices within the 
Bureau: (1) British Commonwealth and Northern Europe, (2) Western Europe, 
and (3) Eastern Europe. The Office of German Affairs was also recently estab- 
lished in the Bureau of European Affairs. Each of the groups of country desks 
and each of the area offices is headed by a senior foreign affairs officer with long 
experience to give guidance to problems initially received in many instances by 
the individual desk officers. 

In addition to the area offices there is an Office of European Regional Affairs 
which deals with problems stemming from the European regional organizations 
in which we participate and with other matters which cut across the responsi- 
bilities of more than one of the area offices. In addition to these offices, an execu- 
tive director’s staff discharges the Bureau’s responsibilities for administration in 
the European area. A public affairs, United Nations, and labor adviser also 
report to the Office of the Assistant Secretary. 

Included within the area and regional affairs offices described above are the 
Bureau’s economic and public-affairs specialists who maintain day-to-day contact 
with the practical problems of foreign policy with which the Bureau deals. 
Depending upon the size and importance of the country involved and the degree 
to which our Nation and that country are involved in mutual problems or tensions, 
the staff of the country desk may vary from the fractional time of one officer to the 
full time of more than one officer, which is the case only on the United Kingdom, 
Canadian, French, Italian, Yugoslav, and Soviet Union desks. Personnel working 
on German matters and Austrian matters are not included in this budget but 
will be presented under the ‘““Government in Occupied Areas budget.” 

Domestic staffing of the Bureau for activities covered by the current budget 
submission has been as follows in recent years: 

1951 241 
1952 210 
1953 204 
1954 164 
Judgeted for 1955 164 


The staff of 164 for 1954 and budgeted for 1955 is 20 percent below 1953; 22 
percent below 1952 and 32 percent below 1951. The budgeted staff consists of 
94 officers (including 8 juniors in research and trainee positions and heading up 
small administrative units) and 70 secretaries and clerks. Except for provicing 
a secretary for each senior official in charge of a group of country desks or having 
comparable or greater responsibilities (i. e., for each GS-15 or above), 1 secretary 
is provided for each 2 officers. Experience has shown that this is a minimura 
ratio required to avoid excessive delays in getting the job done. The only way 
staff could be further reduced without crippling the Bureau’s ability to cope with 
current workloads that demand prompt handling would be to abolish junior-level 
positions for research analysts and trainees. Retention of such positions is 
essential to permit a modest intake of new personnel from time to time so that they 
may receive practical day-to-day experience in the business of conducting foreign 
relations. This is critically necessary to avoid a damaging diminution in the 
supply of capable Foreign Affairs officers through normal attrition of older per- 
sonnel. 

BurgAU OF EvROPEAN AFFAIRS—FOREIGN SERVICE 


The geographic extent and the substantive scope of the responsibilities of this 
Bureau have been described in a preceding section. Overseas the Bureau is re- 
sponsible for 25 missions, 1 Political Adviser’s Office (Trieste), and 74 consular 
osts (and in addition for Germany and Austria, discussed in a separate budget). 
The 25 missions represent the United States and conduct its foreign affairs with: 

Our NATO Allies and their associated sovereign dominions (The United King- 
dom, France, Italy, Belgium, The Netherlands, Luxembourg, Denmark, Norway, 
Portugal, Iceland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa). 

The Soviet Union and its satellites (Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania). 

Other European countries (Spain, Yugoslavia, Sweden, Switzerland, Ireland, 
Finland). 

The 74 consular posts are located in important centers within these countries 
and in addition cover the British, French, and Netherlands West Indies and 
Caribbean dependencies, Algeria, and Madagascar. 
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Since January 1953, the staff required to cover this extensive area of the world 
has undergone the most searching analysis. On three occasions each position at 
each post was examined as to its essentiality to the mission assigned to the area 
to discharge. In each review the views of the posts concerned, of officials through- 
out the Department having responsibilities relating to the overseas posts, and 
officials of other Federal agencies dependent upon the posts for information and 
analyses of foreign conditions, were obtained and fully considered. The results 
of this review and staffing requirements, carried out for the revision of the 1954 
estimates and adjustment to the congressional action, are summarized below, to- 
gether with a comparison to staff in reeent years: 


Reductions in budgeted staff, percent 1955 staff ts below 1953 


| 
Activity American Local Total 


| Percent | Percent | Percent 
Political, economic, and other substantive . aatintl 24 f 22 
Consular . ; 19 16 
Administrative 42 19 
Security __ ‘ ; Tres 6 sai 6 
Building operating paant 5O | 23 
Overall percent reduction 2B | 12 | 19 


/ 


Overseas staff in the European area (exclusive of Germany and Austria) 


“ | “ | Budgeted 
. 5 ¢ ) 
1951 on 1954 { for 1955 


—_—_—_-— - | - 


; 
Americans | , 55E 1, 052 
Percent 1955 budgeted American staff is below staff 
for indicated year 
Local employees 
Percent 1955 budgeted local staff is below staff for 
indicated year 


Total staff 
Percent 1955 budgeted total staff is below staff for 
indicated year 





In a period of less than 3 years there has been a reduction of about one-third in 
the total personnel of the area. The remaining American staff averages but 10 
per post and the local staff but 15. At the diplomatic missions the average Ameri- 
can, staff is 27, ranging from 115 at Paris, 89 at London, and 74 at Rome to a 
minimum of 5 at Luxembourg. The average American staff of consulates in the 
European area is 5. The supporting local employee staff is generally distributed 
in proportion to the American staff, depending upon the nature of the post work- 
load and its suitability for assignment to nen-Americans. During the course of 
the reviews of staff requirements described above the Bureau closed 13 posts and 
reduced another to the status of consular agency. One post (Georgetown) had 
been closed earlier in 1953. Another (Malta) was transferred to EUR jurisdiction 
from that of NEA because of changes in the primary mission assigned to the post. 

Funds totaling $844,000 necessary in 1954 to cover the cost of terminating staff 
that are not being continued under the appropriation level have been dropped 
from the 1955 budget. The remaining amounts budgeted for 1955 represent the 
following reductions below 1953: 


Reduction below 
1953 (percent) 


Personal services _ - - --- ‘ ‘ i sed 16 

Operating expenses: 
Administrative travel. __......--- 19 
Official residence expenses - - - - ba 16 
Building operating expenses aad bral ol 9 
Communications (paid in field) ~~~ ‘ i ‘ 12 
Automotive operating expenses__-.-- : 40 
Contractual and miscellaneous expenses . 7 11 
Supplies and equipment (sewage ld ~ eee ‘ 42 
Operating expenses, overall reduction - -. : sci iiie semana onda 19 
Total, overall reduction _........----- Lu sd 16 





vorid 
mm at 
area 
ugh- 
and 
and 
sults 
1954 
, to- 
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Although the same number of American positions has been budgete in 1955 
as are available in 1954 (1052), the Bureau will continue to analyze post staffing 
requirements and effect all possible economies. Under the budgetary policies of 
the President the Bureau is submitting no request for funds to finance positions 
that will be required for new responsibilities, such as: 

(1) In 1953 the Department and the Foreign Operations Administration estab- 
lished jointly a small mission to the European Coal and Steel Community and 
the nascent European Defense Community. Because of the economic nature of 
the already functioning CSC, the majority of the staff of the mission was supplied 
by FOA. It is anticipated that by the beginning of fiscal year 1955 it will be 
necessary for this Bureau to assume responsibility for staffing this mission com- 
pletely, involving about 10 American and 4 local positions and proportionate 
operating expense funds. 

(2) Dyring fiscal year 1954 it is anticipated that the FOA special missions to 
a number of European nations will either be discontinued or reduced to skeleton 
staffs. Experience with similar situations in Sweden and Ireland demonstrates 
that there are terminal responsibilities which the Embassies must assume. 
Furthermore, when ECA was established the Embassy economic staffs were 
reduced in anticipation of ECA contributions to the economic reporting neces- 
sary from the countries involved. This contribution was made possible, par- 
ticularly by the manner in which Embassy and FOA economic staffs have been 
merged to the greatest practicable extent, but it will steadily diminish as FOA 
reduces staff in the European area. To maintain essential economic analysis 
and reporting will require a strengthening of Embassy staffs. These eventuali- 
ties will involve a requirement for approximately 20 American positions and a 
like number of supporting local employee economic clerks. 

In budgeting no new positions to meet these and other probable but as yet 
unpredictable developments the Bureau undertakes to discover and make effective 
more efficient and economical methods of accomplishing existing workloads so 
as to achieve the savings necessary to meet these new responsibilities. The 
manner in which these economies can be achieved cannot be determined until the 
effect of the heavy reduction in force is known. When the reduction has been 
completed and remaining personnel have been realined into positions suited to 
their abilities, the overall capability of the reduced staff will be assessed and 
surveys to determine methods of realizing additional economies promptly 
initiated. 

Similarly the Bureau is budgeting no additional funds to cover the cost of 
almost certain further increases in the level of local wages in the European area. 
Local wage levels at the European posts rose 15 percent during fiscal year 1953. 
The 1953 level was 11 percent above 1952. An earlier study indicated a probable 
9 percent rise during 1954 but the level of the 1954 appropriation will require the 
Bureau to hold the line so far as possible. An increase of 5 percent in local wages 
in 1955 is reflected in the estimates but with no request for an increase in funds, 
The wage increase is to be offset by dropping 33 locals and applying savings to be 
realized in Marine Guard allowances and certain operating expenses, 


FUNCTIONS OF BUREAU 


Senator Fereuson. Mr. Wilber, are you appealing for more funds 
from what the House gave you? 

Mr. Wiiser. Not in this particular Bureau. We are asking for a 
restoration but it does not affect this Bureau. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Elbrick, suppose you tell us a little some- 
thing about your activities so we will have a bit of a record on your 
Bureau. 

Mr. Exsrick. I would like to say first of all that Mr. Merchant, 
the Assistant Secretary in Charge of European Affairs is very sorry 
he cannot be here today but as you know, he took off late yesterday 
afternoon with the Secretary to attend a NATO Ministerial Council 
meeting in Paris. Mr. Pollack, who is familiar with the details of 
the budget, is here, and we will try to answer your questions. I have 
a few comments I would like to make here on the budget itself, if I 
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may. In the past 3 years we have made considerable manpower sav- 
ings in the European area. Domestically 

Senator Dirksen. First, 1 wonder if you would lay a little founda- 
tion by just highlighting your functions in this field and how inclusive 
they are. 

Mr. Exsrickx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit my statement 
at this point and proceed, . 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


OPENING REMARKS, SENATE APPROPRIATION COMMITTEE HEARING on 1955 
EsTIMATES 


Mr. Chairman, may I say first of all that Mr. Merchant, Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of the European Bureau, regrets very much that he could not 
be here today He took off, left vesterday afternoon, with the Secretary to attend 
a NATO Ministerial Council meeting in Paris. Mr. Pollack, who is familiar 
with the details of the budget, is here with me. Between us we will attempt 
to answer your questio! s 

I have a brief statement on the policy situation in Europe which I should like 
to leave with the committee for its use or insertion in the record. 

There are, however, a few remarks | should like to make on the budget itself 
if that is agreeabl 

In the past 3 years we have made considerable manpower savings in the Euro- 
pean area Domestically, we reduced our employment about one-third. Abroad, 
we reduced our American staff by more than one-third and our local staff by one- 
fourth During the past year we closed 14 consular posts and reduced another 
to a consular agency 

Our request for 1955 will, if approved, now permit us to stabilize at about 
our present level of employment and activity For the Foreign Service in 1955 
we are requesting $14,280,636 to fund the operating expenses of our posts and the 
salaries of 1,052 American employees and 1,523 local employees. 

These figures will perhaps have more meaning if presented on a post and func- 
tional basis In EUR’s 72 consulates the average American strength, including 
clerks, is only 5. Two or less American employees are stationed at 21 of the 72 
consulates 

If we exclude the missions at Rome, London, and Paris, the average American 
strength, including clerks, in the 22 remaining missions is less than 19. The 
average American officer strength in the political sections of these 22 missions is 
less than 2. 

Of our total American stfength abroad, 380, or more than one-third are engaged 
in the performance of consular functions. Only 471 American positions, or less 
than 45 percent, are available to perform the political, economic and other sub- 
stantive work in the 25 countries in the European area. 

Looked at in such terms and in terms of the basic and undiminished importance 
and complexity of the task in the European area, our personnel are spread rather 
thin. Only by the most careful management of our resources will it be possible 
for us to accomplish our essential business. 

We have seized every opportunity to economize and cut corners. One of our 
major successes this year, in an area in which workload is beyond our control and 
must be kept current, was the streamlining of our visa procedures. This endeavor, 
carried out jointly with the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, resulted in a 
gratifying increase in visa output per person. 

We shall continue to seek and exploit opportunities for further economies. 
Nevertheless, I believe that possibilities for further manpower economies in the 
European area are about exhausted unless we are to eliminate necessary activities. 

Mr. Pollack and I shall be glad to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Exvsricx. The Bureau of European Affairs is responsible for 
the conduct of our foreign relations with all the countries of Europe, 
with the exception of Greece, and with the Commonwealth countries 
of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. Now in 
discharging this responsibility the Bureau maintains and supervises 
relationships with foreign missions in the United States and directs 
the operation of our Foreign Service establishments in the area which 
I have just described. It develops for consideration by higher 
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authority the proposed policies pertaining to our relationships with 
the countries of this area. 

By “higher authority’”’ I mean, of course, the Secretary, the Under 
Secretary, the President, and National Security Council. 

Senator Fuereuson. Why do you exclude Greece when they are 
in NATO and so directly connected with Europe? 

Mr. Exsricx. This is a good point. Before I took this job in 
December, 1 was on our delegation to the North Atlantic Council 
where our planning included Greece. 

It happens that the decision was made many years ago that Greece 
should be included in the Near Eastern Division. 

Senator Dirksen. I[ realize it is in that orbit but I thought since 
it went into NATO that it would not be included in this? 

Mr. Exvsrick. Yes; the same thing applies to Turkey, and frankly 
it is impossible for the Bureau of European Affairs to ignore Greece 
and Turkey because we are planning in the North Atlantic Council 
with those countries all the time. 

Senator Dirksen. | noticed you left Greece out, you said excluding 
Greece. 

Mr. Exverick. We do not have the primary responsibility for our 
relations with Greece. 

Mr. Wiisur. One interesting factor that bears on that is that the 
Bureau of European Affairs at present represents 40 percent of the 
responsibility of the Department overseas. So it is a case of breaking 
down the responsibilities to reasonable size. That accounts for the 
segregation of the different countries into the bureaus. 

Senator Dirksen. But did you say that you included Australia 
and New Zealand? 

Mr. Exsrick. Yes, sir; we include the Commonwealth countries of 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Canada. 

Senator Dirksen. That is because of the bond, the tie to Britain, 

Mr. Evsrick. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. That is the same reason I asked my quetion 
about the tie of Greece and Turkey to Europe? 


FOREIGN REPORTING SERVICES 


Senator ELLenpER. What, if anything, have you to do with the 
number of political reports and economic reports that are sent to 
Washington from the foreign field? 

Mr. Evsrick. We read them, sir. We have a great deal to do with 
them. Of course 

Senator ELLENDER. You cannot possibly read all of them, I am 
sure. 

Mr. Exsrick. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. You mean you have somebody read them? 

Mr. Exvsrick. That is right, I did not say I read all of them. 

Senator Ferauson. You said ‘‘we.”’ 

Senator ELLenper. Even that I doubt, Senator Ferguson. Well, 
what effort if any has been made in recent months to curtail the vast 
number of reports that are sent to Washington by your political 
representatives as well as your economic representatives in the foreign 
areas? 
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Mr. Evsricx. The effort, of course, has been directed at reducing 
reporting, you might say, in proportion to the reductions in sta 
which we have experienc ed abroad. 

Senator ELLenpER. You mean because of the fact that you have 
been asked to reduce your budget? Was that the basis? 

Mr. Wriser. Because of the reduction in the funds available for 
the current year. 

Senator Extenper. Are you familiar with the two reports that I 
made as a member of this committee in my investigations in South 
America and here last year in Africa and New Zealand and Australia? 

Mr. Wiizeer. Yes, sir; your report was very helpful and was cir- 
culated to all the geographic bureaus in the Department. 

Senator ELLEnpER. I did not expect that admission. 

Mr. Wixzper. It really was. We have taken steps with the various 
Departments—Labor, Commerce, and Agriculture—with a view to 
trying to curtail their requirements and demands upon us. 


NEED FOR CURTAILMENT OF REPORTS 


Senator ELLENDER. Have you done it, and, if so, to what extent? 
What are you doing to curtail the large number of reports? 

As I indicated in this report, | found in my opinion that a large 
number of employees on the Washington level were giving themselves 
work by requiring more work of the e employees i in the Foreign Service. 
I found in many cases that some of our representatives who ought to 
do representation work actually spent almost half of their time in 
drafting and preparing what I would term ‘‘useless reports.” Now 
to what extent have! you curtailed these useless reports that I have 
mentioned in my report to the committee? 


CONTROL OF REPORTS 


Mr. Wiiser. You appreciate, Senator, that we are not in complete 
control of that situation, In effect, we are a service agency to these 
other departments, Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce. 

Senator Fereuson. Who is in control of these reports? I per- 
sonally found in the same experience that you had compared to the 
wheat that was coming back you certainly had an excess of chaff. 
And I wondered why you do not have control? 

Mr. Wiuzer. Under Executive Order 10249, Senator Ferguson, the 
Department does have theoretical control. However, that does not 
diminish in any sense the pressure that is put upon us by the other 
departments to produce the data they feel is very valuable. We are 
in a position where, in a sense, we attempt to evaluate the importance 
of a report that is requested by Commerce, Labor, or Agriculture 
when substantively we are not as qualified as they are to do it. 

Senator ExLENDER. What department is bringing pressure on you 


to get more political reports? You are interested in that? 
Mr. Wixpmr. Yes, sir. 


CURTAILMENT OF REPORTS 


Senator ELLenpeR. Why can’t you exercise your right there to 
curtail some of these useless—and I mean useless—political reports? 
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What have you done in that field since you got my recommendations 
with reference to South America, let us say, and last year to Africa? 

Mr. Wixser. I believe that should be answered by the Assistant 
Secretary in charge of that particular Bureau who is fully familiar 
with your report, Senator, and he will be before the committee 
shortly. 

Senator ELuenperR. Mr. Wilber, you know that the same criticism 
that I have lodged as to Africa and Australia and New Zealand—and 
here you have New Zealand and South Africa—pertain to Western 
Kurope. 

It is the same kind of reporting and I want to say I have also been 
told that several other members of this committee have made similar 
studies in other parts of the world and have reached the same conclu- 
sion as I. With all of that it strikes me that you folks ought to be 
able to do something to curtail it; if you do not, we will have to do it 
here by reducing some of your appropriation. 

Mr. Witper. | was under the impression that your particular 
observation was more clearly directed at the commercial, economic 
and 

Senator ELLeNpgER. Political—the whole thing, the whole reporting 
system. 


COMMUNICATIONS USED IN OVERSEAS REPORTING SERVICES 


Senator Fereuson. Do you get these reports in the regular channel 
of cabling or how do you get them? Do they come commercial, or 
how? 

Mr. Exsrick. We get them by commercial cable and sometimes by 
defense channels, and we get them by mail. 

Senator Ferauson. It is a very expensive method of getting them 
by cable and they are long and involved. Have you done anything 
to cut down the size? 

Mr. Evsricx. Yes; we definitely have. There is quite a campaign 
that has been carried on in the Department for some time to cut down 
telegraphic volume. 

Senator Ferrauson. How successful have you been in the campaign 
to cut down the size of the report? 

Mr. Potiack. In the European area the reduction in telegraph 
volume emanating from our posts which would not only cover political 
reports but other reports as well exceeded I think 33 percent. 

Senator Ferauson. We cut the amount of transportation and com- 
munication last time. 1 wondered whether or not that did not effect 
the cutting of these reports, the size of them. 

Senator ELLENDER. I wonder whether we could obtain from Mr. 
Wilber the amount of money that he is now asking—the entire 
amount—and break it down to find out how much of it is spent for 
political reporting, for economic reporting, and similar functions. If 
we see it embraces unnecessary functions, we might be able to reduce 
that amount. 

Mr. Wixzer. I will be glad to provide such a statement as best 
we can. It will be difficult to apply strict costs to it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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Estimated cost of certain Foreign Service activities 


American | Local man- 










Activities 7 . Cost 
man-years years 
Political activitic 
Research and intelligence 87 40) $817, 865 
( eral political 553 101 5, 174, O76 
Total political 610 141 | 6, 021, 941 
Economie activities 
Finance 46 20 462, 616 
East-West trade is 7 156, 716 
Labor 55 19 676 
Agriculture vl 53 , 480 
M inir metals, and petroleun 16 17 
lransportation communications 37 17 
Other commodities and industri i6 36 
Commercial elligence 66 115 
General and miscellaneous economics 226 95 
lotal economic 661 379 6, 805, 150 


The above table reflects the direct cost of Foreign Service political and economic 
activities including salaries and allowances and other direct costs such as local 
travel Political and economic reporting are in each cage included in the areas of 
activity listed above, although the whole range of diplomatic activities in each of 
the indicated fields is also included. In the case of “commercial intelligence,” 


the activity is almost entirely one of reporting. In other cases reporting as such 
is a minor fraction of the total activity. Again, in the case of “‘commercial 
intelligence” this activity is almost entirely attributable to reporting required 
for the Department of Commerce, as is a part of the reporting under some of the 
other categeries. In the other categories, however, the identification of reporting 


within the total activity as a service to a particular department is less complete. 
For example, although the reporting function within the Labor and Agricultural 
activities listed above is conducted largely to meet the needs of the indicated 
departments, the reporting is also very useful to the Department of State as well 
as other departments and is sometimes the direct result of State Department 
requirements 

These estimates are based upon the Foreign Service activity report from all 
Foreign Service posts for the 6 months ending December 31, 1953. This report 
provides a percentage distribution of total staff time within the post devoted to 
the above activities and to activities in consular and other fields. The report 
does not call for the separate fraction of each activity which is devoted specifically 
to reporting, since the activities listed above have been considered the significant 
subject matter areas for purposes of overall Foreign Service management and 
Supervision. 

It should be understood that this practice has been adopted because “‘reporting’ 
is frequently an inherent part of another activity. For example, ‘political re- 
porting”’ is very largely a process of keeping the Department currently informed 
on negotiations, observation and representation in the political field. Although 
specific reports on local political developments are forwarded to the Department 
from time to time, the timing and content of these reports is determined by the 
Embassy. There is no eccmprehensive pattern of political reporting applicable 
to all missions because there is extreme variation in the need for such reports and 
the Ambassador and his staff are in the best position to know what materials should 
ey reported. 


DISTRIBUTION OF REPORTS 


Senator Frrauson. I would like to ascertain how many people 
you have here that really read these reports and then I would like to 
know what they do with the information they get out of the report. 
Do they just retain it in their own heads and that is the end of it? 

Mr. Exvsricx. In the case of 

Senator Frreuson. What do you do to get the information to 
policymakers? 

Mr. Exprickx. In the case of political reports, Senator, these re- 
ports when they are received in the Department are distributed to the 
officers who are most interested in the subject and in the area. 
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AGRICULTURE REPORT 





DISTRIBUTION OF 


Senator Fercuson. Now give me an example of a report about 
Agriculture? What do you do with it? 

Let us say it comes from Bangkok. I was interested in your agri- 
cultural attaché there in Bangkok one time. You get a report from 
him on the raising of rice or bananas. What do you do with that 
report? 

Mr. Exvzricx. That report goes, of course, to the Department of 
Agriculture which is the primary user. 

Senator Fercuson. Does it stop in the State Department at all? 
Is anybody interested in it there? 

Mr. Potitack. A copy of every report coming from one of our mis- 
sions will be delivered to the desk officer or desk unit responsible for 
that country. 

Senator FerGcuson. That would be the Far East desk? 

Mr. Poutuack. Yes, in your instance, it would be the Bangkok desk 
His interest in the reports that are prepared in the mission which reach 
his desk can and will vary with the report. On a report of this type 
his interest, I think, would be primarily in terms of the economic 
significance that a statement on rice production in that area would 
have toward the stability of the country, and so forth. 

Senator Ferauson. It goes to him. Does he have somebody to 
read it? 

Mr. Potuack. He is the man who is reading these reports, the desk 
officer. 

Senator Ferauson. I do not see how a man could read it and do 
any other work? 

Mr. Exrsrick. There is a lot of reading to be done but unfortunately, 
perhaps, it is necessary to do a lot of reading. The desk officers of 
course supervise certain restricted areas and they are not, for example, 
required to read 

SAMPLE REPORTS 


Senator Ferauson. Just for the committee and not to press it here 
I would like, Mr. Chairman, if you could get for us a 
copy of a month’s report out of say, Greece, and Thailand. 

Mr. Wiiser. All types of reports? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, that comes through this Department just 
in the way they come. 

Senator ELLeENnpER. Political as well as economic? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, all reports and let us see the volume, 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Foreign Service economic and political reports received from Greece and Thailand in 
March 1954 


Greece (Embassy in 
Athens and Consul- | Thailand (Embassy in 
te General in Salon- | Bangkok 
Ko 
: Di 
Number Pages Number Pages 
Economic reports 57 146 | 53 169 
Political reports . 59 144 90 106 


Total reports 
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Mr. Wixper. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, we recently 
have had discussions with the Bureau of the Budget with a view to 
making a very thorough study of the end-use value of all reports. 

Senator Ferauson. That is what I want to try to get at. We will 
have somebody look at them. I know I will never be able to read 
them. 

Senator ELttenper. Those studies are going to be made and put 
into effect 2 or 3 or 4 years hence. You should be able to take similar 
steps now. That is what we want it for. You have been given the 
information. You have just stated you were impressed with the 
remarks I made in my report and what others said. It strikes me 
you ought to use that report to a large extent as a basis for some 
reduction. 

Mr. Wivper. I agree and we are 

Senator E.uenperR. To what extent have you reduced those 
functions for this coming year? 

Mr. Wiiper. I can give you some statistics on that as to the 
volume of the different types of reports this year and most are showing 
some reduction. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

NUMBER OF REPORTS 

The number of economic reports received from the Foreign Service during the 

last 3 calendar years is shown below: 


1951 1952 1953 
lotal 119, 105 115, 164 107, 382 
All types except WTD’s, trade lists, and trade letters 79, 156 71, 337 | 69, 160 
World Trade Directory reports 19, 897 19,135 18, 997 
Trade list 1, 360 | 1, 066 1, 005 
l'rade letter 18, 692 23, 626 18, 220 





mt replies to trade inquiries received directly by Foreign Service posts from American 
ials, and not responses to official requests sent from the Department. Such replies, by 
exist procedures, are routed back through the Department of Commerce 





No statistics are available on the breakdown of incoming reports by type other 
than the ones shown above 

The number of spot requests for economic reports sent to the Foreign Service 
is as follows: 


1951 1952 1953 
Potal —_— “ Knneins nae ’ 20, 488 21, 067 20, 045 
Commerce ee 4 17, 776 16, 416 | 17, 310 
State ‘ 1, 913 2, 208 | 1, 930 
Agriculture 571 311 | 439 
All other agencies , 228 | 2, 132 366 


In addition to spot requests, of course, the posts are required to submit reports 
pursuant to the regularly established comprehensive economic reporting programs. 
In December 1952, 19,423 reports were required on an annual basis and by 
December 1953 this number had dropped to 16,988. The number of reports 
received exceeds the total number of reports requested because many reports are 
submitted voluntarily by the field posts. 

It is anticipated that the number of incoming reports will fall by another 10 
percent in the calendar year 1954, thus effecting a 20 percent reduction below 
the 1951 levels. The Department will continue to review carefully requests for 
new reports and will call to the attention of field posts voluntary reporting which 
appears to be unnecessary or wasteful. Conversations have already been 
initiated with the major end-user departments for the purpose of reducing the 
reporting schedules. 


PR ani 
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Senator E.tenper. Is that reflected in the amount of appropria- 
tions that you are asking us to give you now? Are you reducing 
your appropriation because you are curtailing the number of re ports 
both in the political as well as economic fields? 

Mr. Exvprickx. We did, yes. 

Mr. Wiser. We have had to make some drastic reductions this 
year to get us down to that level. 

Senator ELLenpmR. Were these drastic cuts made because of the 
curtailment in the field of reporting or was it because you were 
asking to do it by someone else in the Department? 

Mr. Wiser. We have established a list of priorities on reports 
and we have asked the other agencies to take off the lower step in 
the ladder so as to diminish the number of requests they make on 
us and we have made considerable headway. That is one avenue 
of living within the funds available and I think we have made con- 
siderable headway. I will be glad to provide those statistics for you. 

Senator ELLeNpER. You say you will be able to show in this 
statement you are going to make to us a reduction in those fields. 

Mr. Wiser. I be lieve we can in almost every particular. 

Senator ELLENDmER. Every particular? 

Mr. Wixser. Almost. 

Senator ELuenper. And you will be specific now to give us the 
amount, at least the approximate amount, that is spent in the field 
for political reporting, economic reporting, as well as on the Washing- 
ton level? I wish you also would give us the reductions in the various 
departments that receive these reports and read them and look them 
over? 

Mr. Wixser. [ will be glad to, Senator. We have never been able 
to provide the other agencies with their full requirements. So even 
though, perhaps, there has been too much reporting, still bringing 
that back to a level of the actual requirements—those reports that 
seemingly had value—still provide a terrific workload. 


AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION 


Senator ELLeENpER. To what extent have you been able to stop 
these special reports that have ca n demanded by agencies such as 
Commerce and Agriculture in certain fields when, those who re quested 
special reports could have obtained the same data by consulting data 
that was already in their files—data provided by various so-called 
regular reports? 

Mr. Wiser. We have brought that to the attention of the other 
agencies, the availability of information, and they have been cooperat- 
ing with us as best they can. The demands on them are also very 
heavy. 

Senator ELtenper. Do you find that they have curtailed requests 
for special reports? 

Mr. Wiser. To some extent; yes 


ESTIMATED COST OF FOREIGN REPORTING SERVICE 


Senator Dirksen. I wonder if we cannot get at it in this fashion. 
I understand 8 or 9 million dollars is devoted to this business of 
reporting and gathering reports and transmitting requests for reports. 
Is that substantially correct? 
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Mr. Wixser. It is possibly a little high. I would say slightly over 
$7 million. 
SUMMARY STATEMENT REQUESTED 


Senator Dirksen. I wonder whether vou could furnish for the record 
a statement that will run about as follows: Total amount expended 
generally for the purpose of securing reports and requesting reports, 
No. 2, the volume of reports received and you can recite that either 
by number of copies and pages or any way that you want to set it up 


that is most convenient for you, and then No. 3, the number of reports 
that are requested from abroad in the interest of some segment of our 
economy. I notice here for instance requests went abroad for the 
benefit ostensibly of the motion-picture industry. They wanted a 


number of 35 millimeter theaters in operation within the country, the 
estimated total seating capacity and what percentage of film shown 
on the films in the country are from the United States. That covered 
a rather wide area 

Here is a request from the pulp and paper industry which it seems 
is so detailed that it would involve a tremendous amount of effort to 
pick up accurate information on every item. I do not believe anybody 
has any doubt that many reports have value but if I am a judge of the 
kind that hits my desk every day and the amount of them I do not look 
at as any criteria then you must be up to your ears in reports down 
there that you will never get to see because the time factor simply 
intrudes and prevents your examination of them. 

Now No. 5 in this general summation, you ought to indicate the 
number of reports that are derived for either the benefit of the State 
Department, the number obtained because of a commercial interest 
by the Department of Commerce, those that may be requested by the 
Department of Agriculture because, if that is the bulk of it, certainly 
I do not believe you ought to share this burden without reimbursement 
and incidentally, are you reimbursed by Commerce or Agriculture? 

Mr. Wixzer. No, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. No reimbursement whatsoever? 

Mr. Wixiser. None. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


yr ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON REPORTS 


The amounts expended on reporting are discussed above. 

As shown in the statement above, the total number of economic reports received 
was 119,105 in 1951; 115,164 in 1952: and 107,382 in 1953. The size of these 
reports varies from an 8 by 10 standard form (two sides) returned in 4 copies in 
the case of WTD reports to reports of over 100 pages in length which are repro- 


duced in 100 or more copies. A typical economic report is reproduced in about 
55 copies. No figures are available on the number of total pages of reports 
received nor is a breakdown available of reports by segment of the economy which 


they are designed to serve. The Departments of Commerce and Agric ulture, who 
are the largest end users, should have more precise information on this subject. 
Senator Dirksen apparently refers to the motion-picture report and the pulp 
and paper report mentioned on page 4 of the recent report prepared by the 
Investigations Division of the Senate Appropriations Committee, entitled ‘Foreign 
Reporting Services.”” The Department of Commerce has requested the initiation 
of these reporting requirements, but the request has not been approved by the 
Department of State and the reports have not been requested from the field. 
The State Department has no information on the number of reports prepared 
for the benefit of each Department. A very large number of reports are for the 
use of a number of agencies, thus any given report may be used by the economic 
area of State, the intelligence areas of State, the Departments of Agriculture, 
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r Commerce, Labor, Treasury, Tariff, Federal Reserve Board, the CIA, the Army, 
the Navy, or the Air Force. It is precisely through the means of meeting the 
several needs of these agencies in a joint report that economies in reporting are 
achieved. If special reports were secured for each agency on each type of need, 

the number of reports and reporters required would increase astronomically. 

} Senator Dirksen. And the next item is this: Mr. Armstrong was 

just here to indicate as he did last year that they gather up a tre- 

mendous number of reports and seek to evaluate them in terms of their 

. impact upon our economic and political policy abroad. So that is one 

. agency that is gathering reports. I have no doubt that Foreign 

. Operations Administration has probably gathered enough literature 

‘ from all over the world to fill a 20-story building. 

L 

. NEED FOR COORDINATION BETWEEN BUREAUS 

i Now, here is Mr. Elbrick’s agency which is also gathering reports. 
Now, in this little summation that I think you ought to put in the 
record there should be an indication as to what degree of coordination, 

, if any, there is between these bureaus in order to avoid overlapping 

. and duplication because it would occur to me that that is almost 

unavoidable under the circumstances unless something can be done 

: about it. 

: Finally, wouldn’t it now be a proper charge upon the Bureau of 

a the Budget to assign a man or two and go into this whole question 

P and see whether a better degree of coordination at less cost cannot be 
effectuated. 

. Mr. Wiiser. We have solicited their help in this project. 

, COORDINATION OF REPORTS 

' All economic data requests originating in all agencies which depend on the 


Foreign Service are very carefully coordinated by the Department of State so 
that as a general rule requests are not approved which ask for information already 
, in Washington or which duplicate requests which have been previously made. 

Data requests going to FOA missions abroad or to Service attachés are not 
coordinated by the Department of State. However, frequent discussions are 
held between State and FOA in order to assure that, to the extent feasible within 
this informal mechanism, the amount of duplication is minimized. 


COMMENTS ON COMMITTEE REPORT 


Senator Fereuson. I would like to remark about this report the 
committee got out. If we are going to make reports and then have 
them ignored along the same line as this motion picture when I was 
in one of the foreign countries they said they had a request that 
would take a long time. It was a request on fountain pens to give 
them the number of fountain pens and find data on the manufacturing 
of any in that country. It went to the point of asking to find out 
how many fountain pens were used in the country. It appears to 
me that if a local manufacturer here want to find that kind of infor- 
mation that he ought to try to find it alone instead of having the 
State Department put some foreign officer on such detailed infor- 
mation. 

So did the man who told me about this report in the Embassy. 

Mr. Wiser. The matter of this committee report came up the 
other day and Mr. Wailes, Assistant Secretary Wailes, expressed the 
real appreciation of the Department for having it. 
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Senator Fereuson. What is being done about it? It is all right to 
appreciate we gave it to you, but what do you do about cutting “down 
expenses and staff by virtue of this report? 

Mr. Wiser. I inserted in the record at that point a statement of 
the individual recommendations in this report and a statement of 
what the Department is doing about each one of those. 

Senator Fereuson. I will be glad to see it. How long have you 
had this report? 

Mr. Wiper. 'T'wo weeks. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you accomplished anything? 

Mr. Witser. Well, at least we have read it very carefully, we have 
digested it, and we have started some action. 

Senator Fercuson. Is it going to show up in this budget? How 
much can we deduct by virtue of this report? 

Mr. Witser. That is an imponderable because, as I say, we are 
not in control of the types of reports that we are requested to get. 
If we were to go back to Commerce and say it is ridiculous for us to 
try to find out how many 35-millimeter cameras there are, they would 
say, “That is not your field; that is our field, and we know what is of 
interest to the American businessman.” 

Senator Ferauson. You will really try to get any information any 
other department asks for? 

Mr. Wixper. We try to impose some judgment upon the other 
agency but if they insist it is important to their work we are not the 
final judge in the matter. 


QUESTIONED USE OF FUNDS FOR UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA REPORT 


Senator ELLENDER. You say you read my report. As I recall, I 
found an instance where you had someone engaged in the Union of 
South Africa in a study of the history of the Union from the time the 
Boers came there. What would be the object of spending money to 
find that out? 

Mr. Wiser. I do not know. 

Senator Ettenper. It was done. I am just wondering why you 
should spend taxpayers’ money to do that when you can get all that 
data from the Library of Congress? 

Mr. Exvsricx. I am not acquainted with the particular project 
you are talking about, but I would like to look into it. 

The following statement was submitted: 

Political reporting at the Embassy in South Africa is the primary responsibility 
of two officers working under the supervision of the Ambassador and the counselor. 
As far as the Department is aware, neither of these officers nor any of the other 
officers of the Embassy are engaged in producing a history of South Africa. 

However, in the field of political reporting it is the responsibility of these officers 
to report on social and racial developments and tensions in South Africa. In 
order that these developments may be accurately evaluated, it is essential that 
they be placed in the context of their history. To this end, background reports 
on the origin and development of presently acute political, social, and economic 
problems are prepared. These are of great value, not only to the Department 
of State, but also to a number of other depart ments and agencies in Washington, 
for whom the Foreign Service has the responsibility for reporting in these fields. 


HOUSE COMMIITEE REPORT 


Senator Dirksen. I thought it might be well to round out this 
whole picture so you will have it before you. I notice that the House 
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committee in connection with the Bureau of Foreign Commerce had 
this to say: 

The necessity for certain reports from the Foreign Service is recognized. How- 
ever, it is felt that all requests of this Bureau should be carefully screened to make 
sure that they will serve a worthwhile purpose. 


So they certainly took cognizance of it on the other side of the 
Capitol and that leads me to this question. 


END-USE VALUE OF REPORT 


Oftentimes a report will come and I will skim through it because I 
am looking for some particular little thing and whatever that little 
item is that is the end-use purpose of the report and all the rest of it 
might be surplusage. Has any analysis ever been made of the end-use 
purpose of a report to see whether or not the volume cannot be cut 
down? That would be a great favor, it seems to me. 

Mr. Wivser. There have been subjective evaluations but there has 
never been an overall objective study made of the end-use value of the 
reports, 

The particular agency involved thinks they are tremendously 
important. 

Senator ELLenpeR. You mean those engaged in analyzing reports 
from way back? 

Mr. Wixzer. That is correct, and they may serve a very useful 
purpose which we are unaware of, but cold judgment would indicate 
that possibly they are not as important as the cost involved. 


EXTRACTS OF COMMITTEE REPORT 


Senator Dirksen. The staff, as you know, made an investigation of 
this matter and rendered a report and I thought it was a very good 
one and I| at least want to include in the record at this point the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the staff appearing on page 14 of the 
staff report. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The present system of foreign reporting gives every appearance of being 
cumbersome, expensive, and of uncertain effectiveness. 

The staggering volume of reports on a wide variety of subjects raises serious 
questions concerning the efficacy of expending the time and money now devoted 
in vast quantities to such activities. 

3. Efforts have been made by the interested agencies to reduce the volume and 
to reconcile conflicting interests but these efforts, while they have helped, have 
contributed little to an overall solution to the problem. 

4. With the data available, it is not possible to determine— 

(a) The cost of this service to the United States Government; 
(b) To what extent duplication of effort exists; 

(c) What use is being made of the information provided; 

(d) The value of such information, if any. 

5. The alternatives to the maintenance of this expensive and ineffectual opera- 
tion have not been adequately explored. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The interested agencies of the Government, primarily the State, Commerce, 
and Agriculture Departments, should reassess all future requests in the light of 
the value to be received from each prospective report. 
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2. Effort should be made to determine the exact cost of the reporting program. 
Such a survey would assist greatly in the event it is deemed advisable to charge 
a reasonable fee for the service and would aid in the elimination of duplication 
and lost motion, ‘The interested agencies should explore fully all alternative 
sources of information, primarily the diplomatic representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments assigned to this country and international organizations, both public 
and private. Such an arrangement would probably be mutually beneficial and 
less expensive, as well as possibly helping to improve overall international relations 
on a “help each other”’ basis. 

3. A survey should be made by these agencies to determine what actual use 
has been made of reports to date, both by Government agencies and by private 
firms and individuals. The results of this survey should assist in screening future 
requests 

4. A study should be made to determine the feasibility of putting this program 
on a self-sustaining basis by charging reasonable fees to both Government agencies 
and private organizations for information secured at their request. 

5. Every effort should be made by the State Department to have the field 
personnel exercise greater selectivity in choice of subject matter for voluntary 
reports, without depriving the Department of important diplomatic information. 

6. The system of priorities should be reexamined by the State Department with 
the active collaboration and participation of the interested agencies in order that 
a means be found to provide the reporting service on a more efficient, equitable 
and economic basis. 

7. Every effort should be made to pursue these matters vigorously in the near 
future so that the reporting program may be brought within a workable scope. 

8. The Appropriations Committees of both Houses of Congress should be 
informed concerning progress in these studies. 


POSSIBLE TRANSFER OF REPORTING FUNCTION 


Senator DirKsEN. Here is another aspect of the matter. In 1953— 
these could have been requests or they could have been referrals by 
State elsewhere—but for 1953 out of 19,679 sundry reports, there were 
439 that evidently went to Agriculture, 1,930 that remained in State, 
and 17,310 that were either gathered or went to Commerce because 
Commerce had an interest. 

Now a number of communications have come to the committee 
from the International Chamber of Commerce and others to the effect 
that this was a function that might very appropriately be transferred 
to the Commerce Department. Ido not ask you to express an opinion 
on it at the moment, but I do believe you ought to give some thought 
to it and include your deliberations in the hearings with respect to 
the data that I requested a moment ago and you might inform us 
as to whether or not such a move would be in the interests of the 
economy and expedition and whether all-in-all it would lend itself to 
a better appraisal of the material that comes. 

Senator ELLENDER. In that connection, the same request has been 
made, and I think there is a bill pending to transfer to the Agriculture 
Department all of the activities now in the State Department with 
respect to agricultural attachés. It might be well if you gave us 
your views as to that. 

Mr. Wiiseer. We will be glad to. That is a reversion to the organ- 
ization and functional responsibility we had prior to 1939, at which 
time they did have their separate services overseas and they were all 
brought together in the unified Foreign Service. 

The following statement was submitted: 


PosiTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE ON THE UNIFIED FOREIGN SERVICE 


The present unified Foreign Service was effectively established by Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2 of 1939 At that time, the commercial and agricultural attachés 
were transferred to the combined Foreign Service under the direction of the 
Department of State. 
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This arrangement was subsequently confirmed by the Foreign Service Act of 
1946 and by the report of the first Hoover Commission in 1949. In addition, 
the Bureau of the Budget contracted with the Brookings Institution to make a 
study of overseas administration in 1950 to assist in carrying out the Hoover 
Commission recommendations. This report, submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget on June 1, 1951, fully supported maintenance of the unified Foreign 
Service. The report stated: “It would appear to us that many of the interests 
of the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor can appropriately be 
met by personnel abroad who are fully under the permanent jurisdiction of the 
Department of State, while other and more specialized interests can be met by 
the nomination of qualified individuals for temporary duty abroad under the 


Department of State, followed by return to their home agency” (p. 283). The 
Foreign Service reserve is used as the vehicle for the types of assignments abroad 
of officers from other departments recommended by the report Every objective 


study of the Foreign Service since the reorganization of 1939 has resulted in 
recommendations supporting the unified Foreign Service. 

The Department of State continues to support the unified Foreign Service as 
the most efficient and economical method of managing the normal foreign activities 
of the United States. Economic and political reporting are an integral part of 
this process and any separation of the one from the other would be artificial and 
misleading. The preparation of reports by a combined staff should be the most 
efficient way of meeting the needs of the Government generally. In addition, 
the Department undertakes to assure that the reporting requirements of any 
department or agency are best designed to require the minimum work abroad and 
to take into account the needs of other departments and agencies, thus avoiding 
duplication. 

Some of the objections to the present arrangements are in fact reflections of 
dissatisfaction with or misunderstanding of present United States Government 
policy in commercial or agricultural fields. It should be understood that such 
considerations are irrelevant to this problem of organization. ‘The Department 
of State and the Foreign Service are, needless to say, at all times prepared to 
carry out the approved policies and programs of the United States Government, 
It should also be pointed out that it would be imperative to maintain the control 
of the Secretary of State over negotiations with foreign governments even if other 
departments are authorized to establish separate staffs for purposes of observa- 
tion and reporting. 

It is the unified Foreign Service, under the control of the Secretary of State, 
which makes it possible for the United States Government to speak with one 
voice in its dealings with foreign governments. Any other arrangement would 
open up possibilities for other governments to play off one United States interest 
against another, placing our Government at a constant disadvantage. 

There is, of course, a natural conflict between the needs of the other depart- 
ments which receive reports from the Foreign Service and the staff limitations of 
the Service. The Department of State recognizes that the Departments of Com- 
merce and Agriculture have obligations to assist United States business and agri- 
cultural interests, and that many of the reports they request are for this purpose. 
In addition, many of the reports are urgently needed by State and other depart- 
ments in connection with policy problems and program plans. Consequently, 
the Department of State makes every reasonable effort to meet the stated require- 
ments of the other departments and is reluctant to exercise arbitrarily the full 
power to review all requests for reports vested in the Secretary of State by Exec- 
utive Order 10249, which was issued in June 1951. 


AGRICULTURAL ATTACHE CITED 


Senator ELienper. In that connection on my trip—I wish you 
would check my report on this—! found that your representative out 
there—Consul General Flake I think it was—wrote a letter in May of 
last year, indicating that a certain agricultural attaché at that post 
was useless and that he should be sent home. Well, I went there 
several months after that letter was dispatched and, to my surprise, 
the attaché involved had been reinstated, although he had been 
relieved of his duties earlier. 

I would like to find out why he was reinstated, and who was instru- 
mental in having the man reinstated, because, to my way of thinking, 
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his salary was money simply wasted. He was costing us about 
$15,000 a year as | remember. That was the cost of keeping him 
there. The work he was doing was just about as important to the 
State Department as a wart on your nose. 

Mr. Exericx. It is in the European area. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is in your Department. 

Mr. Poutxack. The recommendation made by both Mr. Flake and 
the Ambassador coincided with the recommendation included in your 
report on that function. You have to start with the premise that 
the Foreign Service serves not only the Department of State but the 
United States Government as a whole. The primary function of an 
agricultural attaché in South Africa is service to the Department of 
Agriculture. We took the initial recommendation 

Senator ELLENDER. You recommended termination? 

Mr. Po tuack. Yes, sir. 


REASON FOR REINSTATEMENT 


Senator ELLENDER. Who caused you to reinstate him and why did 
you do it, what pressure was brought to bear to have him reinstated? 

Mr. Potrtackx. The Department of Agriculture made a very per- 
suasive case that the emphasis in their program was changing from one 
of receiving reports on production and agricultural conditions in the 
country to one of attempting to use the agricultural attachés as a 
major mechanism for building up the export of the United States 
agricultural surpluses and products, that South Africa did present a 
large export market, and that the function of promoting agricultural 
exports was one which you could not leave with a nonprofessional 
individual. 

They did point out, for example, I think the product was corn, 
that their agricultural attaché in South Africa played a major role in 
the sale of something over a million dollars, I have to check the figure, 
of corn to South Africa. 

In view of the case they made and in view of their program we felt 
we had to continue that position until the case could either be proved 
or disproved. 

Senator ELLenpeER. Here is a situation where your own representa- 
tives in the field said an employee’s work was unnecessary, that he was 
useless, and yet the Agriculture Department came in and said “we 
want him” and pressure was brought to bear for you to keep him there. 
These attachés in cities like Pretoria or Cape Town require no special 
knowledge to handle their tasks. They do not go to the farms, or 
to any departments of government in the Union of South Africa except 
to obtain statistics. Statistics are all they furnish and it strikes me 
those statistics could be obtained just as well by your Economic 
Division as through an agricultural attaché, and at a considerable 
financial saving. 

Mr. Potiack. No dispute whatever on that point and that is the 
program the agricu'tural attaché was carrying on I think at the time 
of your visit. The point the Department of Agriculture made and 
the point that persuaded us for the time being to leave the situation 
unchanged is that they are changing and want the Department to 
change “completely the emphasizing of the agricultural attaché pro- 
gram. When their program comes to full fruition I think we will 
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have to reanalyze completely not only the way in which we have our 
attachés currently spread because they are now spread on the basis 
I think you correc tly said, of providing this Government with infor- 
mation. The new program as I understand it, will be predicated 
essentially on where our attachés can be best located to promote 
exports of United States surplus products? 

In the opinion of the Department of Agriculture South Africa 
is a prume target. 


QUESTIONED NEED FOR AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


Senator ELLenpER. How can a man expand exports or imports by 
mere ly repor ting statistics—a function requiring no special agric vul- 
tural training and one that pats be done by your Economic Division. 
That is something beyond me. That is why I said that particular 
South African attaché’s job out there is useless and 1 would say that 
same adjective applies to the jobs of many other agricultural attachés 
throughout the world. All they do is gather statisties that could be 
obtained just as well, and from the same sources, by your Economic 
Division, because every agency abroad, I mean every Embassy abroad, 
has a Political Division, Economic Division, and various other divi- 
sions. An Economic Division could obtain those statistics just as 
well as could a special attaché assigned to agriculture. 

Mr. Wixzser. I do not think the Department of Agriculture would 
agree with you on that. 

Senator ELLeNDER. They do not agree. I understand that. There 
may be, I am sure, some posts requiring bona fide agricultural at- 
tachés. Where that situation exists, | think the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and I probably are in argeement. But, where an attaché merely 
compiles statistics, 1 do not see why a clerk in the Economic Section 
could not do the same job, just as well, and at a great saving to our 
Government. 

COOPERATION WITH FOA 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Elbrick, I think for the record you ought to 
say a little something to the committee about the degree of coordina- 
tion between Foreign Operations Administration and your Bureau 
with special reference to Western Europe. 

Mr. Exsricx. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The relations of the Bureau 
of European Affairs with the Foreign Operations Administration are 
very close, chiefly, of course, because of the existence of the North 
Atlantic Treaty and the military and economic assistance that we 
give to the European countries. We confer with the FOA almost 
daily on various projects that arise within the area. So that the 
exchange of information between FOA and the Department and the 
Bureau of European Affairs is, I think, about as complete as you 
could expect. 

Senator Dirksen. Is there a continuing survey to ascertain from 
time to time whether there is a duplication of activity that might very 
well be excised in the interest of economy? 

Mr. Pouvack. Insofar as the field is concerned—to start there- 
that is almost automatically precluded by the degree of integration 
existing in almost every country in which FOA has a mission. In 
these countries their Chief or Deputy Chief of Missions is also Chief 
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of the Embassy’s Economic Section and the two staffs operate as a 
single unit. 

In 1 or 2 cases there is still work to be done on improving integra- 
tion but in most cases we no longer have, for example, 2 separate 
agricultural, labor, or finance staffs. 

Insofar as Washington is concerned, I am unaware of any 
duplication. 

Generally speaking the activities of the Department of State in 
that field are essentially oriented around the political aspects of the 
program which FOA does not get into. 

Mr. Wiiser. That is also true on the administrative operations 
as well as the substantive. In other words, our Department handles 
all of the procurement, supply, payrolling, space management, and 
all administrative activities for the Foreign Operations Administration. 


PROPAGANDA ACTIVITY 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Elbrick, | thought you mentioned, among 
other things, you had the function of contact with the consular offices 
and legations and ministries of foreign countries in the United States. 

Mr. Exsrick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Under that responsibility would this question 
of propaganda and the allegations of propaganda by some of these 
ministries come to your attention and call for action on your part? 
You probably know from time to time there have been allegations 
that these little dodgers and mail sheets and brochures they get out 
and send all over are sometimes nothing more than propaganda. 

Mr. Exprick. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. And complaints of course, have gone in and 
come to Members of the House and Senate. I think complaints have 
been filed with the Post Office Department that they should be denied 
the mail privileges. To what extent do you go into that matter and 
is it something you can discuss on the record? 

Mr. Evsricx. That is watched very carefully, Mr. Chairman. 
Of course it bears some relationship to our own efforts abroad and I 
think that perhaps I had better not say anything on the record about 
that particular aspect of the situation. 

Senator Dirksen. But the question has come to your attention 
and it does receive consideration by you? 

Mr. Exsricx. Yes. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. Morton. J can speak to that on the record some. There is an 
intragovernmental committee dealing with this problem on which 
State is represented. One of the men who worked for Mr. McLeod 
sits for us on this board. Justice is interested, as is the Post Office. 

We appeared before a House committee, Post Office and Civil 
Service, in executive session on this matter and studies of this group 
are going along rapidly. 

State is represented on it. We have an interest, but, as you know, 
Mr. Chairman, Post Office and Treasury, because of customs, a lot of 
the stuff is coming in and Justice, obviously, have an interest in it 
and that committee under the National Security Council is working 
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end integrating the Government’s efforts in this field. We had 
interesting exhibits of movies and material that came to this country. 

The man who is editor of one of the Massachusetts papers in New 
Bedford made a study which got national attention and he testified 
before the committee, made a very interesting presentation and this 
intragovernmental committee is studying it and State is represented 
on the committee. 

Senator Dirksen. Has a report been made that can be filed with the 
committee? 

Mr. Morton. Not yet, sir. I will see what is available. 

Senator Dirksen. Maybe it would be well, if a report is available, 
to file it with the chairman of the committee and with the understand- 
ing that it is not for publication. 

Is there anything else, Mr. Elbrick? 

Mr. Exusrick. I think not, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I think the hearings will recess until 10 tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon at 12:10 p. m., Wednesday, April 21, 1954, the hearing 
was recessed until Thursday, 10 a. m., April 22, 1954.) 














DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE 
AND THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 22, 1954 


UnriEep Srares SENA18£, 
SUBCOMMITLEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Senator Styles Bridges, chairman, presiding. 
Present: Senators Bridges, Knowland, Green, and Magnuson. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


INTERNATIONAL BoUNDARY AND WATER Commission, UNITED STATES 
AND Mexico 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM P. HUGHES, BUDGET AND FINANCE 
OFFICER, ACCOMPANIED BY L. H. HENDERSON, PRINCIPAL 
ENGINEER FOR PLANNING, IBWC 


HOUSE ACTION 


Chairman Bripces. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we will consider the appropriations for the Inter- 
national Bourdary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico. 
I note the House allowed $1,750,000 for 3 of the items, a reduction 
of $280,000 below the estimates, and disapproved the estimate of 
$50,000 for the Rio Grande emergency flood protection. I under- 
stand the Department does not ask for restoration of the House 
reductions. 

We will place in the record at this point the summary tables and 
the justification. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 
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INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, 


UNITED STATES AND MExIco 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, 


Su mn ary of requireme nts, fiscal year 1955 
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General administration and engineering ($380,000) 


General administration and engineering represents the policy formulation, man- 
agement, and engineering direction of the Pnited States section. The El Paso 
headquarters staff is composed of a commissioner, principal engineers, legal 
counsel, secretary, and administrative staff. From the El Paso headquarters 
staff general super ision and direction of all activities are exercised over field 
offices located at San Diego, Calif.; Yuma, Ariz.; Nogales, Ariz.; Harlingen, Tex.; 
Laredo, Tex.; and Del Rio, Tex. 

Specific operating functions include: (a) Technical and engineering guidance 
and development, (b) review and control of construction design, (c) financial 
management and planning, (d) legal, leasing, and licensing requirements, and (e) 
general supervision and direction of the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of international works. 

In addition to these specific operating functions the headquarters staff is re- 
quired to perform at least the following general functions: 

(a) Executing of applicable treaties and laws between the United States and 
Mexico (arts. 2 and 24 (c), water treaty of 1944). 

(b) Exercising jurisdiction over the works constructed exclusively in the United 
States whenever such works related directly to treaty construction (art. 24 (b), 
water treaty of 1944). 

(c) Prescribing and enforcing regulations for public use of international waters 
(art. 18, water treaty of 1944). 

(d) Obtaining and retaining direct ownership, control, and jurisdiction over 
real property (art. 23, water treaty of 1944) 

(e) Settlement of differences between the two Governments (United States and 
Mexico) with respect to the interpretation or application of treaty (art. 24 (d), 
water treaty of 1944) 

(f) Furnishing of information requested by the two Governments (United States 
and Mexico) (art. 24 (e), water treaty of 1944). 

(q) Performing for the United States required water control and distribution 
functions (arts. 9 (j) and 24 (b), water treaty of 1944) 


Preliminary surveys and investigations ($100,000) 


Lower Colorado River flood control (art. 13 and the Senate resolution of ratification 
of the water treaty of 1944 specifically provide for this study).—These flood- te 
studies cover the lower Colorado River between Imperial Dam and the Gulf of 
California in both the United States and Mexico. 

The Colorado River, like the Rio Grande, carries much sediment. Since the 
construction of storage reservoirs on the Colorado River, large deposits of sand 
and silt, created because of the absence of scouring floods formerly present in 
this area, are causing the increasing elevation of the river channel. To remedy 
this situation, the rectification or straightening of the channel will be required 
to provide a greater slope so that the reduced quantities of water can carry the 
constant burden of silt. 

In July 1953, the Mexican section presented a plan for the rectification of the 
international reach of the Colorado Channel. This plan is now under study by 
the United States section. Both sections realize the increasing urgency of the 
situation and the necessity for developing the most feasible plan to afford maxi- 
mum flood protection in each country. Because of the topography in the area, 
the physical works will be largely located in Mexico. Thus, the plan and the 
eventual work program will require joint action by the two sections and a high 
degree of cooperation or neither country is likely to be able to achieve the benefits 
of flood protection in two of the most fertile areas of the Western Hemisphere. 

Tijuana River development (art. 16 and the Senate resolution of ratification of the 
water treaty of 1944 specifically provide for this study).—Over a considerable period 
of years, and particularly since 1940, the need for an improved and increased 
water supply has been evident in the Tijuana River Basin. 

Present knowledge indicates that the most feasible solution to the problem 
may be the construction of a series of low reservoirs to store floodwaters and 
re charge ground waters rather than let floodwaters waste to the ocean. Among 
the feasible damsites being examined as part of the overall project for the Tijuana 
tiver Basin are: Marron site, Cancio site, and Rodriguez site. The growing 
water shortage in and near this basin indicates the importance of completing the 
studies of this river so that the two nations can be in a position to make an 
equitable division of the water and subsequently undertake necessary develop- 
ment 
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Santa Cruz River development (arts. 3 and 24 of water treaty of 1944 provide for 
this sludy).—The Santa Cruz River rises in the United States (Arizona), flows 
southward, crosses the boundary into Mexico, swings in a 36-mile loop, and 
returns to the United States to become a tributary of the Gila River. 

The contributing watershed of the international portion of the Santa Cruz 
comprises about 185 square miles in the United States and 360 square miles in 
Mexico. There are about 2,300 acres of irrigated land along the stream in Mexico, 
and about 400 acres of irrigated lands along the stream in the United States. 
The annual runoff in floodwaters is about 15,000 acre-feet. Annual domestic 
requirements for Nogales, Ariz., and Nogales, Sonora, are estimated to be 4,000 
acre-feet, ‘vhile irrigation requirements in the area for the 2 countries are esti- 
mated to be 8,200 acre-feet. Conservation of flood runoffs would, therefore, aid 
substantially in firming the annual requirements for both domestic use and 
irrigation, in addition to providing important flood-control protection for the area 
and the two cities 

It was called to the attention of the Commission that the city of Nogales, 
Sonora, in improving its domestic water supply system, was endangering the 
water supply of Nogales, Ariz. After a reconnaissance, the Commission resolved 
that further study should be undertaken to determine the uses being made of that 
part of the river located in Mexico and in the United States between the boundary 
line and the point where Sonoita Creek flows into the Santa Cruz River. 

Andrade properties (authorized by Public Law 786, sec. 104, approved September 
18, 1950).—The United States is obligated, under article 12 (c) of the water 
treaty of 1944, at the expense of Mexico, to construct or acquire in its own 
territory (California) the works that may be necessary to convey part of the 
waters of the Colorado River (1,500,000 acre-feet annually) allotted to Mexico 
to the Mexican diversion points on the international boundary. 

Among these works are those commonly known as Andrade properties, located 
near Andrade, Calif., consisting of 469.1 acres of land, the Alamo Canal, the 
Rockwood Intake, the Hanlon Heading, the quarry, and the buildings used in 
connection with these facilities. Of these properties, owned by the Imperial 
Irrigation District of California, the Alamo Canal, the Rockwood Intake, and 
Hanlon Heading, together with most of the land and buildings, will be required 
for the conveyance of All-American Canal waters to the diversion point on the 
boundary. The cost will be repaid by Mexico, pursuant to the water treaty of 
1944. 

Public Law 786, 81st Congress, section 104, approved September 13, 1950, 
authorized the United States Commissioner ‘‘to acquire, in the name of the United 
States, by purchase or by condemnation proceedings in eminent domain,” the 
physical properties set forth above. 

Mexico has not made a final decision as to whether it desires to exercise its 
treaty right to take part ef its Colorado River water through the All-American 
Canal. Until a final decision is made, necessary legai proceedings leading to 
acquisition are being held in abeyance 

Public Law 786, section 105, further provides that “funds heretofore appro- 
priated * * * shall be available for the purposes of this title: Provided, That 
authorizations under this title shall apply only to projects agreed upon by the two 
Governments in accordance with the treaty of February 3, 1944.’ During fiscal 
year 1951, $600,000 of the construction appropriation were reserved for acquisition 
of these properties. Pending the decision by Mexico, which could come at any 
time, and the uncertainties as to the form of proceeding required (either outright 
purchase or the filing of a condemnation action with or without the filing of a 
declaration of taking), it is essential that this reserve fund be continued for fiscal 
year 1955. 
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CONSTRUCTION, INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WatEeR ComMIssION, UNITED 
STATES AND MExIco 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955 


4 ppropriation, 1954 regular act $6, 600, 000 
Prior year balance available 2, 889, 447 
$9, 489, 447 
Deduct 
Balance available in subsequent year — 2, 026, 264 
Projects eliminated in 1955: Falcon Dam —6, 663, 796 
8, 690, 060 
Base for 1955 799, 387 


Net difference between 1954 and 1955: 


Requirements | Difference, 
By project or functions — — sncrense ("+") 
: | or de- 

1954 1955 | crease (—) 

oan = ee 7 | z ear ol | ace 

Rio Grande Dams (Texas): Upper dam | $299, 387 $500, 000 +-$200, 613 

Lower Rio Grande flood control: (a) Anzalduas 

Gh... ccsca - c ‘ 500, 000 — 500, 000 
Total requirements. .....- — 799, 387 500, 000 299,387 —299, 387 
lotal estimate of appropriation, 1955 pbecsovtenay 500, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 


The construction program, except for the lower Rio Grande flood-control 
project, cevers treaty obligations between the United States and Mexico. For 
96 years, prior to 1944, the two Governments had engaged in construction activities 
limited entirely to demarcation and monumentation of a common boundary of 
1,935 miles. The treaty of February 1, 1933, provided for rectification of the 
tio Grande and is one of the cornerstones in the joint construction program of 
the two Governments. The water treaty of 1944 pledged the United States and 
Mexico to a long term and specific program of flood control, equitable distribution 
of waters, water conservation and storage, development of hydroelectric power, 
stabilization of river boundaries, and the elimination of sanitation hazards. 

The following table indicates total requirements under construction for fiscal 
years, 1953, 1954, and 1955: 


Actual, 1953 A ppropriated, Estimate, 1955 Increase or 








1954 decrease 
Num- Cost Num- Cost Num- Cost Num- Cost 
ber ber ber ber 
Personal services 
Permanent salaries 209 157 $619, 938 21 $78, 560 136 ~—$541, 378 
Deduct lapse 20.3 18.9 61, 535 l 3, 928 | +17.9 | +-57, 607 
Add portion of salaries 
carried in other posi- 
tion schedules paid j 
from this account 4 2,913 | 
Net permanent (av- 
erage number, net } 
salary) 189. 1 785, 261 138.1 | 558, 403 20 | 74, 632 |—118.1 | —483, 771 
Part-time and tempo- | | 
rary positions &, 551 9, 500 3, 500 } — 6, 000 
Payment above basic | | 
rates 11, 470 | 7, 004 2, 500 — 4, 504 
Regular pay in excess of | | 
2-week base 2, 932 1, 333 302 —1, 031 
Net personal services ‘ 808, 214 | 576, 240 80, 934 | 495, 306 
Other objects 10, 793, 404 | 6, 886, 943 | 1, 845, 330 — 5, 041, 613 
Total obligations 11, 601, 618 7, 463, 183 | 1, 926, 264 5, 536, 919 
j i | ' i i 
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Analysis by project 


1954 1955 


‘ Increase 
Prior | » : a a ; 
Pabee | Esti- Prior | Appro-| Esti- (+), de- 
balance | APPro- | mated year pria- | mated | crease ( 
— ail. priated obliga- balance | tiones-| obliga- 


able | tions | available! timate | tions 


Rio Grande international dams: 


Falcon Dam and powerplant.| $71, 138 $6, 500, 000) $6, 571, 138) _ . ‘ ‘ — $6, 571, 138 
Allocation Bureau of Recla- | 

mation Fe Me 92, 658 | 92, 658 . — 92, 658 

Upper dams | 199, 387 100, 000 299, 387 $500, 000) $500, 000 +200, 613 


Lower Rio Grande flood control: | 
Anzalduas Dam and related | 


works : oe 1, 926, 264 ; 500, 000)$1, 426, 264 1, 426, 264 +-926, 264 
Andrade properties. | 600, 000 600, 000 : E 
Total_... — .|2, 889, 447| 6,600,000) 7, 463, 183) 2, 026, 264) 500, 000) 1, 926, 264) —5, 536, 919 


In fulfillment of these obligatioas, as a joint program of the two Governments, 
the following activities are underway: 







RIO GRANDE INTERNATIONAL DAMS PROGRAM 





This program includes the dams, powerplants and incidental and appurtenant 
works at the sites of the multiple-purpose storage dams to be built jointly with 
Mexico on the international section of the Rio Grande. The lower dam is at the 
Falcon site near the county line between Starr and Zapata Counties, Tex.; the 
middle one, if needed, will be located in the river reach between the cities of 
Eagle Pass and Laredo, [ex.; and the upper ones in the Big Bend area. The joint 
construction of these dams is required by the treaty of February 3, 1944. Pre- 
liminary studies indicate at this time that one or more upper dams and the lower 
dam will be needed. 

Falcon Dam 


Obligations: 
BE add hoe Slice onda ened ees eee Sees $11, 451, 191 
i BD eR 2 Sy ee ae ere Sh a 6, 663, 796 
sae 4 o are <aukiacsunen casa ael x : ues : (—) 


Construction work on Falcon Dam was concluded in early November 1953. 
Considerable work remains to be accomplished on the power plants. Present 
schedules call for having all power units installed and operating by September 
1954. 

The Falcon Reservoir will provide for control of floodwaters as well as storage 
of water for conservation purposes. The lowest portion of the reservoir will be 
allocated for silt deposition, the middle portion will be for conservation storage 
and the top portion will serve for the storage of floodwaters. The conservation 
waters will greatly increase the amount of water which can be beneficially 
used for irrigation. Energy generated at the powerplants by the release of these 
waters will be utilized and distributed in accordance with the domestic laws of 
each country. The reservoir will have capacity for temporary storage of 1,685,000 
acre-feet of flood water. This capacity is sufficient to limit the discharge of all 
floods which have occurred during the past 50 years to a maximum discharge 
through the spillway to 60,000 cubic feet per second. The maximum flood recorded 
in the lower valley occurred on September 5, 1932, when 198,000 cubic feet per 
second passed Rio Grande City, Tex. 

The Water Treaty of 1944 provides that public use of the water surface of 
lakes formed by the international dams shall, when not harmful to the services 
rendered by the dam, be free and common to both countries. Regulations are 
to be prescribed by each country covering its own territory and such additional 
regulations as may be prescribed and enforced by the Commission with the 
approval of the two Governments. Each section of the Commission shall pro- 
mulgate such regulations as may properly be prescribed and enforced with respect 
to the areas and borders of such parts of those lakes as lie within its territory. 

The water treaty further provides that the construction of the international 
dams and the formation of artificial lakes shall produce no change in the interna- 
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tional boundary 


The treaty also provides that the Commission, with the 
approval of the two Governments, is to establish in the artificial lakes, by means 
of buoys or other suitable markers, a practicable and convenient boundary 
marking, to provide for the exercise of the jurisdiction and control vested in the 
Commission and its respective sections and to mark the boundary for the appli- 
cation of customs and police regulations of each country 















Uppe , dams 
Obligatior 






1953 $135, 808 
1954 299, 387 
1955 500, 000 





Increase 





+-200, 613 
The proposed upper dams are an integral part of the entire Rio Grande inter- 
national dams program as specifically set forth in article 5 of the Water Treaty 
of 1944 

In September 1948, the Commission initiated a comprehensive program of 
investigations as to the relative merits of all probable dam sites in the entire 
reach of the Rio Grande from Fresno Creek, in the upper area of the Big Bend 
country downstream to Del Rio, Tex., a distance of 345 miles. All field surveys 
and related operations are being conducted from a field office established by the 
United States section at Del Rio, Tex Closely coordinated office engineering 
studies were performed by the FE] Paso headquarters staff. 
a total of 45 prospective dam sites have been studied 

Principal elements of the upper dams investigation have consisted of topographie 
and geologic surveys, hydrologic research, and engineering-economic studies. 
Introductory to the program, topographic and aerial mapping of pertinent areas 
along the entire river reach had been completed. Geological examinations have 
involved the mapping in detail of geologic conditions within an area averaging 
7 miles in width, along the entire 345-mile reach of the Rio Grande from Fresno 
Creek to Del Rio, Tex. In conjunction with the geological studies, subsurface 
explorations by core boring or geophysical methods were made at strategic 
locations and a survey of the regional ground water regime was performed 

Hydrologic features comprised analyses of water supply, water utilization, 
river-power potentials, conservation and flood-control needs, and the compilation 
of relevant meteorological and spillway-design data. For use in river-operation 
studies, runoff data at gaging stations operated by the Commission along the 
Rio Grande were compiled for the period 1900-1951. In addition, a special 
stream-gaging survey was conducted by both sections of the Commission during 
spring low-flow periods in 1949 and 1950, to determine losses and gains occurring 
in the river’s flow within specific reaches. In order to provide more accurate 
data for the evaluation of evaporation losses to be expected from reservoirs, the 
United States section installed evaporation stations on the Rio Grande at Presidio, 
Johnson Ranch, and Maravillas Creek in August 1949. These stations are 
operated continuously, while an evaporation station at the Dryden Air Base has 
been operated since 1944. 

Engineering designs and economic studies were made for each of the most 
promising dam sites within the reach of the Rio Grande under consideration. The 
staff report of investigations to date has been prepared and is now being considered 
by the Mexican Government. These preliminary studies indicate that the Diablo 
site, immediately upstream from Del Rio is among the most promising. During 
July 1953, a joint conference of engineers and technical advisers of the two sections 
was held in El] Paso-Juarez in which agreement was reached to intensify studies 
of this site. Much detailed investigation is required to definitely determine the 
engineering feasibility of the Diablo site, from the standpoint of geological aspects, 
conservation storage and control of floods, costs, and related factors. 

For 1955, work will be intensified and completed on all aspects of drilling, testing, 
and exploration relative to this site. Details of the 1955 program are as follows: 















During the program 
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Lower Rio Grande jlood control project 


Anzalduas Dam 


Obligations: 
1954 : $500, 000 
1955 1, 426, 264 
Increase |+- 926, 264 


Authorized by the act of Aug. 19, 1935, and Public Law 495, 82d Cong. 
pproved July 10, 1952.) 

The Anzalduas diversion dam is an integral part of the lower Rio Grande 
flood-control project, developed by the International Boundary Commission in 
1932, and approved by the Governments of the United States and Mexico through 
a formal exchange of notes in October 1932. 

Anzaiduas Dam is of vital interest to both the United States and Mexico and 
each Government has completed its financial arrangements to begin construction. 
The primary purpose of the dam is as a flood-control structure, although in the case 
if the United States, provision has been made for reimbursement to the Govern- 
nent of those costs of the dam attributable to irrigation or other water supply 
purposes, When and if the structure is so used. 

Anzalduas Dam is to be a concrete structure located in the present channel of 
the Rio Grande, about 5 river miles above the Hidalgo-Reynosa Bridge and ap- 
proximately midway between the Mission and Hackney Lake inlets to the main 
floodway of the lower Rio Grande flood-control project. It will be about 525 
feet wide between end walls and will have a length of 165 feet, including the 
pillway apron. It will be founded on rock and the erest of the gate seats are to 
be set at the level of the present river bottom. Damming of the river is to be 
effected by the closure of 6 large roller-type gates, each of which will be 75 feet 
long, 14 feet diameter, with 7-foot lip, making the overall height 21 feet. These 
gates will be supported in the waterway by five equally spaced piers. Four of 
the waterway piers and both end piers will contain hoisting mechanisms. ‘The 
waterway piers would be 14% feet wide by 67 feet long and, including the hoist 
house, would rise 82 feet above the river bottom. The piers also support a single 


ane maintenance bridge across the dam, intended to facilitate operation of the 
dam. In addition to the concrete section, a low earth dike some 4,600 feet long 


will be required on the United States side of the river. 

The construction schedule, a joint undertaking with Mexico, will require 2 years. 

For 1953, Congress appropriated $1,500,000 for the beginning of construction 
of the dam, conditioned upon all necessary rights-of-way being conveyed gratui- 
tously to the United States prior to the start of construction. 

Following an apparent determination of shares of cost of acquiring rights-of-way 
as between the several counties which will receive direct benefits of flood protec- 
tion, Cameron County has now arranged for financing and has filed proceedings 
in eminent domain to acquire such rights-of-way in a Texas State court having 
jurisdiction. 

Assuming Cameron County proceeds in acquisition of necessary rights-of-way 
by purchase or condemnation action and conveys the same to the United States, 
conditions imposed on the expenditure of current appropriations will have been 
met. Construction, as contemplated Ly the act of 1935 (49 Stat. 660), as amended, 
and in accordance with minute 196 of December 18, 1950, of the Commission, 
can then be started as a joint activity of the two Governments. 

Upon receipt of the necessary rights-of-way, construction can begin within 30 
days on the related features located wholly within the United States and within 
90 days on the joint construction of the dam structure. In addition to the 
$1,500,000 appropriated in 1953 for Anzalduas Dam, there are available from 
construction funds of the lower Rio Grande flood-control project $426,264 for 
the related works of the dam. It is felt that this $1,926,264 will be sufficient 
for 1954 and 1955 to assure full participation by the United States in this joint 
activity. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER Com- 
MISSION, Unitep STaTes AND MExIco 
Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955 


Appropriation, 1954 regular Act (base for 1955). 


é sensed pgnapdbeetiinte $900, 000 
Net difference between 1954 and 1955 
Requirements Difference, 
— : ; “ee ll 
By projects or functions | or de- 
1954 | 1955 | crease (—) 
. ; is D5) ote 
1. El Paso projects ‘ nae $390,000 | $390,000 |.._. oie 
2. Lower Rio Grande flood control 295,000 | 245, 000 | —$50, 000 
3. Falcon dam and powerplant . 54, 000 | 254,000 | +200,000 
4. Rio Grande gaging stations i ‘ines 159, 500 | 159, 500 | i aati 
5. Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation. , : 1, 500 | 1, 500 oe 
Total requirements cat | 900,000 | 1,050,000 +150, 000 
Lita ane NE atl te la als 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1955 : Joneee Gubsicaued ae -- 1,050,000 


DETAIL JUSTIFICATION 


During 1954, all operation and maintenance costs of completed projects will 
be wholly financed from this appropriation. No funds are included in any other 
appropriation to cover required operation and maintenance costs, as has beep 
the practice in prior years. All of these international projects have been con- 
structed and placed under operation in fulfillment of treaty obligations with 
Mexico or specifie authorizations contained in congressional acts. The following 
table indicates total requirements under operation and maintenance for fiscal 
years 1953, 1954, and 1955. 











. - Appropriated, | 4; : . Increase or 
Actual, 1953 1954 Estimate, 1955 dperenne 
| | 
Num- sae «| NUM! «.. | Num- ae Num- . 
ber | Cost | ber Cost ber Cost ber Cost 
Personal services 
Permanent salaries 298 $852, 740 280 | $893,942 | 260 $852,484 | —11 —$41, 458 


Deduct lapse 30.7 | 73,569) 62.6 | 208,213| 16.1] 45,214 | +46.5 | +162, 999 


Net permanent (aver- | 
age number, net sal- | | 
ary) _- 267.3 | 779,171 | 217.4 | 685,729 | 252.9 807,270 +35.5 | +121, 541 

















Part-time and temporary 
positions ace §, 288 }.......- | Se Desanneea } OD Meer ol ne enim aie 
Payment above basic 
rates itthsthaendduadibeenl | + Dhbaedetide 8,125 |--..---- |} 14,375 |---.---- +6, 250 
Regular pay in excess of | 
52-week base ae ; LE tieweornnol aE, +788 
finde ies Sen sail | ailpnencteenetectl sthmesenibicoatity 
Net personal services. a 704, 364 |........| 702,077 j.....-... | 830,656 |........ +128, 579 
Other objects........ pi OB Lita sven | 198,503 |........] 219,924 |........ +21, 421 
Total obligations - . 1, 062, 195 }.......- |? 900, 580 |........ }11,050,580 |........ +150, 000 





1 | 


! Includes estimated contributions of $580 from Willacy and Hidalgo Counties, Tex. (pursuant to the act 
approved Apr. 25, 1945 (59 Stat. 89)). 


El Paso projects—Obligations ($390,000) 


(1) Rio Grande canalization (authorized by Public Res. 648, act of June 4, 
1936, 74th Cong.).—The Rio Grande canalization project provides for the control 
and canalization of the waters of the Rio Grande from Caballo Dam in New 
Mexico to a point near the international boundary at El Paso, Tex., a distance 
of 112 miles. The project consists of three features: Levees for the canalized 
channel; a diversion dam to regulate and measure the water delivered to Mexico 
under the treaty of 1906; and the reconstruction or replacement of a number of 
bridges along the canalized channel. 

The Rio Grande canalization project provides an adequate means for carrying 
out the treaty of 1906, by vesting in the United States Government a strip of 
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ght-of-way along the Rio Grande Channel. Prior to 1938, the river occupied 


hannels in various parts of the valley. At the beginning of construction, January 
1938, the river was occupying a shorter and straighter channel than at any time 
in its history. By stabilizing and maintaining that channel, except in places 


where excessive curvature resulted in erosion of banks, construction costs were 
greatly minimized 

Construction work on the channel canalization feature consisted of a long 
narrow flood channel, confined by two more or less parallel levees approximately 
700 feet apart. In the center of this flood channel, the normal low-flow channel 
is located. This channel carries the normal irrigation requirements of the Rio 
Grande reclamation project. The capacity of the flood channel varies from 
22,000 cubic feet per second in the vicinity of the Hatch-Rincon Railroad Bridge 

New Mexico) to 12,000 cubic feet per second near El Paso, Tex. The capacity 
of the normal channel is approximately 2,500 second-feet. 

During the spring and early summer of 1942, inflows into the storage reservoirs 
at Elephant Butte Dam and Caballo Dam were of such size as to require the 
passing of floodwaters through the canalization project in unprecedented quan- 
tities. During 4 months of 1942, floodwaters passing through the channel 
more than equaled a 3 years’ normal flow. Consequently, appreciable damage 
was done to the works. Revetments along the channel were destroyed or degraded, 
the channel meandered in several places, considerable bank erosion occurred, 
and some reaches of levees were impaired. 

The Rio Grande canalization project has greatly improved the flood control and 
irrigation system of the El Paso-Juarez Valley. Many acres of new land have 
already been reclaimed by the construction of the project. Better drainage has 
been provided due to the degrading of the river channel. The loss of water by evap- 
oration has been decreased. The time required to deliver water to the several 
diversion dams of the entire Rio Grande reclamation project has been reduced 
considerably. These benefits, in addition to providing the means for the United 
States Government to comply with the terms of the treaty of 1906 and providing 
a means for the equitable diversion of the waters of the Rio Grande, have made the 

inalization project a valuable asset to the United States. 

2) American Dam and Canal (authorized by Public Res. 392 of Auqust 29, 
(9385. Act of June 4, 1936, 74th Cong.).—The American Dam and Canal are 
\ajor features of the Rio Grande canalization project, whose purpose is to ‘‘facili- 
tate compliance with the convention between the United States and Mexico 
oncluded May 21, 1906, providing for the equitable division of the waters 
if the Rio Grande and to properly regulate and control to the fullest extent possible 
the water supply for use in the two countries as provided by the treatv.” 

The American Dam, wholly within the United States, is located about 3.5 

miles from the business center of El Paso, Tex., and about 200 feet above the point 
of the beginning of the western land boundary between the United States and 
Mexico. The dam, used entirely as a diversion structure, is of concrete and steel 
nstruction, 284 feet long between abutments. 
The American Canal headgate structure is on the easterly (left) bank imme- 
diately adjoining the dam, and from there the canal follows the left bank 2 miles 
lownstream to a connection with the existing headworks of the Franklin Canal. 
rherefore, water for the portion of the Rio Grande reclamation project below FE] 
Paso, Tex., is carried through the American Canal, after diversion at the American 
Dam. The canal is both an open and closed concrete-lined conduit with a capacity 
of 1,200 cubic feet per second. For more than half of the length of the American 
Canal the flanking mesas and foothills of the Franklin Mountains extend almost to 
the Rio Grande, so that only a narrow strip is available for the canal alongside the 
highway and railroad already occupving the low ground. 

(3) Rio Grande rectification (authorized by treaty of February 1, 1933).—The 
Rio Grande, a sediment-bearing stream, constantly builds up its bed, causing, in 
times of flood, the changing of its channel to a lower location where it starts build- 
ing again, to repeat the cycle. 

This phase of changing channel has been largely prevented in the El Paso- 
Juarez Valley by the construction of artificial works, such as railroad and road 
grades, canal and drain banks and levees. Under these conditions the riverbed 
has been continuously elevated. Since the completion of Elephant Butte Dam 
in 1916,.there has been an absence of the large floods which previously scoured 
out the river channel, partly by carrying deposits on through the valley and partly 
by making deposits upon the valley floor whenever bank-overflow stage was 
reached. 
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Although large floods have been controlled behind Elephant Butte Dam, smaller 
floods from the runoff area lying between Elephant Butte and El Paso-Juarez 
occur annually, These smaller floods are generally flash in character, with a peak 
lasting only a few hours. They would pass harmlessly through the valley were 
it not for the elevated riverbed. To provide flood control for the cities of E} 
Paso, Tex., and Juarez, Mexico, and the highly cultivated, irrigated lands lving 
below them, the Rio Grande rectification project was developed. 

The project was preceded by negotiations covering a number of years. Joint 
engineering plans were prepared and were embodied in the convention of Febru- 
ary 1, 1933. In earrying out the provisions of this convention, the Commissio 
constructed various small structures, bridges, grade controls, and a rectified channel 
with 170 miles of levees on both sides. The international river boundary was 
shortened from 155 miles to 88 miles between El Paso and Fort Quitman, Tex 
Thus, in addition to furnishing flood-control benefits, the project straightens the 
Rio Grande, stabilizes the boundary, and provides incidental irrigation and drain 
age benefits to about 178,000 acres of rich valley land in the United States and 
Mexico. 

The rectified channel was so located that the areas cut from the United States 
exactly balance those cut from Mexico. The areas cut from each country wer 
ceded to the other. In all there were 178 of these areas, known as parcels, of 
which 85 were ceded by the United States to Mexico and 69 were ceded by Mexico 
to the United States, and 24 remained in the floodway channel. In each case 
the total area ceded was 5,121 acres. The convention provides further that the 
permanent international boundary shall be the middle of the deepest channel 
within the levees of the rectified channel. 

Caballo Dam, an integral part of the rectification project, was constructed by 
and is operated and maintained by the Bureau of Reclamation, in accordance: 
with the interdepartmental agreement between the Secretaries of State and 


Interior, dated August 27, 1935. It is located 110 river miles upstream from 


El Paso, Tex., and 27 miles downstream from Elephant Butte Dam, and con- 
trols about one-half of the direct tributary drainage area of the Rio Grand 
between Elephant Butte Dam and El Paso, Tex. The interdepartmental agree 
ment provides that 100,000 acre-feet of the total 346,000 acre-foot capacity of 
Caballo Reservoir shall be reserved for flood control, and that so far as can be 
accomplished within this regulated capacity, releases from the reservoir shall 
not exceed 11,000 cubic feet per second. The plan developed by the Commis- 
sion for Caballo Dam provided for flood storage only, but, as constructed, it 
also provides conservation capacity necessary for development of firm power at 
Elephant Butte Dam, 

The Rio Grande rectification project and the Rio Grande canalization project, 
except for unprecedented flood flows, provide almost complete control of the 
waters of the Rio Grande for almost 200 miles (from Caballo Reservoir in New 
Mexico to Fort Quitman, Tex.) as they course through the rich El Paso-Juarez 
Valley. 

Lower Rio Grande flood-control project ($245,580) 

(1) Flood control (authorized by an exchange of notes in 1932).—The Lower 
Rio Grande flood-control project is located in both the United States and Mexico 
It extends from the town of Penitas, Tex., to the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 
about 180 miles It lies within the fertile alluvial delta of the Rio Grande, and 
serves highly developed agricultural areas in both countries. The principal 
towns in the United States are Brownsville, Harlingen, and McAllen, Tex., and 
in Mexico, Reynosa, and Matamoros, Tamaulipas. 

Through this region the river discharge is extremely erratic, varying from 
period of littie flow to floods of nearly 200,000 second-feet. Following a dis 
astrous flood in 1922, Cameron and Hidalgo Counties began a system of pro- 
tective works based upon a plan proposed by the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation and approved by the State reclamation engineer. The plan pro- 
posed was basically the same as has since been constructed. The work was 
carried to partial completion by 1930, at a cost to the counties of over $5 million, 
It had then become evident that the problem could only be completely solved 
with the cooperation of Mexico. Therefore, the International Boundary Com- 
mission in 1930 was authorized to review the original plan and to develop an 
international plan for flood control. The plan developed included the construc- 
tion of levees in both countries, to confine the wide meandering loops of the river 
in a floodway Interior floodways were to be constructed in both countries, 
located along natural depressions through which floodwaters in excess of the 
river floodway capacity could be conducted to separate outlets into the Gulf of 
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Mexico To effect the diversion of floodwaters, two diversion dams were pro- 
posed. The report of the Commission was approved by both Governments, but 
Mexico withheld its approval to the construction of diversion dams until such 
time as agreement was reached on the equitable division of waters in the inter- 
national streams. The 1944 water treaty now constitutes this agreement 

This original plan was modified in the light of changes which occurred in the 
hydraulic characteristics of the river. The modified plan provides for the con- 
struction of a single diversion dam at the Anzalduas site, a short distance down- 
tream from the Mission Inlet to the United States floodway. 

Today, the project embraces a general flood-protection plan for the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, consisting of a levee system along the United States bank of the 
Rio Grande and floodways through which overflow waters of the Rio Grande may 
pass through the valley eastwardly to the Gulf of Mexico. It includes about 300 
miles of levee, 130 miles of floodway, structures to control the distribution of 
waters between the floodways, and numerous small irrigation and drainage 
structures through the levees. 

The United States portion of this project is designed, in addition to its inter- 
national functions, to provide flood protection along the United States side of the 
Rio Grande for a distance of about 180 river miles between Mission, Tex., and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

2) Bank protection project (authorized by Public Law 46, approved April 24, 
1945 The Rio Grande bank protection project is located in Hidalgo and 

meron Counties, Tex., and extends along the north bank of the Rio Grande 
from the west boundary of Hidalgo County in an easterly direction be yond the 
city of Brownsville to a point near the Gulf of Mexico. The reach of river included 
by the project is about 200 miles in length, the delta length being approximately 
one-half this distance. 

rhe project is comprised of revetments of suitable type installed at critical 
points on the north bank of the Rio Grande to arrest bank erosion where such 
erosion would destroy existing improvements. In the lower reaches of the 
project, the channel of the Rio Grande is extremely unstable Bank erosion is 
rapid and continuous if uncontrolled, particularly on the outside of the river 
bends and at the intersections of old river channels, and occurs for periods of 
everal weeks twice yearly during the spring and fall flood seasons 

With the intensive development of the lower Rio Grande Valley, it has been 

ecessary to build structures of great value along or near the riverbank. Such 

\ have been constructed by private, municipal and governmental agencies 
and consist in general of pumping plants, flood-protection levees, paved highways 
and bridges, and commercial properties. 

After rights-of-way were secured, work on the first installation under the project, 
revetment at the WKeller-Esparza bend in Cameron County, was begun in June 
1945. This was followed by a steady procession of installations. These revet- 
ments arrest erosion at the bends of the Rio Grande, stabilize the boundary, and 
prevent avulsive changes in the channel of the river. 

Existing treaties prohibit the building of works that obstruct the flow of the 
river or deflect its current. This prohibition limits the type of work on this project 
that can be performed to revetment only, since jetties would deflect the current, 
The river is generally active and there is need for revetment at the bends whenever 
erosion becomes pronounced Thus, a peculiar characteristic of the project is 
that revetment is undertaken only after erosion at a particular bend becomes 
active. Under these circumstances, postponement of the work could lead to 
breaks in the Government-owned levees, the destruction of large irrigation pump- 
ing plants, and the inundation of many acres of highly developed land. 


Falcon Dam and power plant ($254,000) 

(Authorized by Public Law 312, approved October 5, 1949.) 

In accordance with the water treaty of 1944, construction of the dam was com- 
pleted during early November 1953. By that time, almost 1 million acre-feet 
of water were stored behind the dam. Releases from the United States share for 
irrigation in the United States are being made by the Commission upon request 
by the State Board of Water Engineers of the State of Texas. The Commission 
and the United States section are prohibited by the treaty from exercising juris- 
diction over the internal distribution of the United States share of the water. 

Present schedules call for the first power unit to be installed by January 1954, 
the second unit by June 1954, and the third and final unit by September 1954. 

The treaty of 1944 provides that the power produced at the dam shall be divided 
equally between the United States and Mexico. Disposition of the United 
States share of such power is a matter for congressional decision. Provisions are 
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being made to submit to Congress, during the present session, a legislative pro- 
posal that would authorize the Secretary of Interior to market or distribute the 
power belonging to the United States. 

The act of October 5, 1949, Public Law 312, provides ‘‘ That, in accordance with 
the provisions of understanding (a) of the Senate resolution of ratification of the 
Treaty of February 3, 1944, between the United States and Mexico, the approval 
of the Congress is hereby given to the negotiation of an agreement, in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 7 of said Treaty, for the joint construction, operation 
and maintenance on a self-liquidating basis for the United States share, by the two 
sections of the International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico, of facilities for generating hydroelectric energy at the Falcon Dam on the 
Rio Grande being constructed by the said Commission under the provisions of 
Article 5 of the said Treaty.” 

Responsibility of the United States section, therefore, is limited to the genera- 
tion of hydroelectric power and the operation and maintenance of the dam, 
boundary monumentation, camp, and related activities. With completion of the 
dam, it will be possible to put all facilities and installations, except power, on a 
straight operation and maintenance basis for one-half of the year, beginning 
January 1954. 


International gaging stations program—($159,500) 

(Authorized by the water treaty of 1944.) 

Since 1889 on the Rio Grande and since 1902 on the Colorado River, the United 
States and Mexico have engaged in water-measurement activities. 

The prime purpose of the water control and distribution program is to discharge 
the obligations assumed by the United States in the 1944 treaty in the field of 
hydrology. In addition, a major purpose of the program is the collection of 
natural resources information on these international streams and measured 
tributaries. Analysis of these data provide invaluable information on stream- 
flows, evaporation, rainfall, wind, humidity, sediment loads, sanitary and chemical 
qualities of international waters, and other hydrography. These data are essential 
to other Government agencies, State and local authorities, and farmers. They 
also figure importantly in recommendations and decisions on the control and 
development of works to be constructed, under the 1944 treaty, on the interna- 
tional reaches of the Rio Grande, Colorado River, Tijuana, and other international 
streams 

The water treaty of 1944, article 4, sets forth in specific detail the division of 

tio Grande waters as between the United States and Mexico, while article 10 
provides in equal detail the division to obtain concerning waters of the Colorado 
River. Article 16 provides specifically that “the Commission shall study and 
investigate, and shall submit to the two Governments for their approval’? recom- 
mendations and plans for the equitable distribution, storage, and flood control of 
the waters of the Tijuana River system 

Article 9 (j) of the treaty requires the Commission to maintain “‘a record of the 
waters belonging to each country and of those that may be available at a given 
moment, taking into account the measurement of the allotments, the regulation 
of the waters in storage, the consumptive uses, the withdrawals, the diversions, 
and the losses.” 

Article 9 (j) further provides that “the Commission shall construct, operate, and 
maintain on the main channel of the Rio Grande, and each section shall construct, 
operate, and maintain on the measured tributaries in its own country, all the gaging 
stations and mechanical apparatus necessary for the purpose of making computa- 
tions and of obtaining the necessary data for such record.”’ 

Article 12 (d) requires that “‘the Commission shall construct, operate, and 
maintain in the limitrophe section of the Colorado River, and each section shall 
construct, operate and maintain in the territory of its own country on the Colo- 
rado River below Imperial Dam and on all other carrying facilities used for the 
delivery of water to Mexico, all necessary gaging stations and other measuring 
devices for the purpose of keeping a complete record of the waters delivered to 
Vliexico and of the flows of the river. All data obtained as to such deliveries and 
flows shall be periodically compiled and exchanged between the two sections.” 

At the present time, 43 stream-gaging stations are maintained by the Commis- 
sion on the international portion of the Rio Grande and its tributaries. Nine 
such stations on Mexican tributaries and eight on the main stream are operated 
regularly by the Mexican section. Eight such stations on United States tribu- 
taries and 18 on the main stream are operated and maintained regularly by the 
United States section. Two stations are operated and maintained by the United 
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States section on the Colorado River and one station on a tributary to the Colorado 
River. The Mexican section operates and maintains a station on a tributary to 
the Tijuana River. 


Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation project ($1,500) 


Construction authorized by act of August 19, 1935. Operation and mainte- 
nance authorized by Public Law 786, approved September 13, 1950.) 

The Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation project was developed as the result of 
charges made by the Public Health Department of Mexico and residents of 
(gua Prieta, Sonora, that the dumping of improperly treated sewage from Doug- 
las, Ariz., across the boundary line constituted a menace to the public health. 

Douglas, Ariz., and Agua-Prieta, Sonora, are situated on opposite sides of the 
international boundary line. The slopes of the topography in that vicinity is 
from the United States to Mexico. The municipal sewer system of Douglas, 
Ariz., consisted of about 20 miles of sewer lines which discharged into a septic 
tank An outfall line from the septic tank conveyed the sewage effluent to the 
boundary line where it was emptied into an open ditch located in Mexico. Fora 
number of vears the sewage effluent had been used for irrigation purposes by 
Mexican farmers. Treatment of the sewage in the septic tank on the United States 
side was inadequate and health authorities of the State of Arizona and of the 
United States, as well as the Mexican Government, agreed that the public health 
was endangered by these conditions. 

\ satisfactory local solution appeared difficult, if not impossible, by reason of 
the international aspects of the problem. Upon agreement of the Governments 
of the United States and Mexico, instructions were issued to the Commissioners 
of the International Boundary Commission for each section to conduct studies, 
ground surveys, and investigations to cover the problem fully and to prepare a 
report thereon. These studies culminated in the report of the Commission, 
submitted to the two Governments in May 1941, which recommended the con- 
struction of a sanitation project designed to correct the unsatisfactory conditions 
at that point. An appropriation of $90,000 for the United States portion of 
the project was set up in the 1943 budget, but work on the project was postponed 
for the duration of the war. 

Karly in the summer of 1947 the project was completed at a cost to the United 
States of $185,000. The United States section, pursuant to Public Law 786, 
negotiated an agreement with the city of Douglas, under date of June 9, 1952, 
whereby the section would operate and maintain the plant. The city of Douglas 
will contribute 75 percent of the cost of such operation and maintenance but 
not to exceed an annual contribution of $4,500. The estimated cost for 1954 
is $1,500. 

{410 GRANDE EMERGENCY FLOOD PROTECTION 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955 


Appropriation 1954, regular act - 
Add prior year balance available in 1954 $140, 014 
Less prior year balance available in 1955 — 50, 000 


Base for 1955 90, 014 
Net difference between 1954 and 1955 


Requirements Difference, 
By project or functions eatin: ’ 
or de- 


1954 crease ( 


Emergency repairs aad $90, 014 $50, 000 $40, 014 — 40, 014 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955 MOS Bard een aasinca ; 50, 000 
GENERAL STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND BACKGROUND 


The purpose of this appropriation is to provide funds for use in emergencies 
which may be caused by floods in the river at points in the Rio Grande canaliza- 
tion, Rio Grande rectification, and lower Rio Grande flood control projects. The 
United States Section of the International Boundary and Water Commission is 
charged with the operation and maintenance of the Rio Grande canalization 
project, and of the United States portions of the Rio Grande rectification project 
and the lower Rio Grande fiood control project. These projects are located 


45431—54—pt. 1——_59 
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along the Rio Grande and extend as follows: The canalization project from the 
Caballo Dam in New Mexico to El Paso, Tex., a distance of about 100 miles; 
the rectification project, from El Paso, Tex., to the canyon below old Fort Quit- 
man, & distance of about 88 miles; the lower Rio Grande flood control project 
from Penitas to the gulf, a distance of abo. t 180 miles. These projects have been 
constructed primarily for flood control and in total represent a Federal investment 
in works amounting to about $40 million which protects some of the most highly 
developed irrigated areas in the United States. It is estimated that the value of 
the improvements protected by these projects aggregates more than $400 million. 
The regular annual appropriations made for operation and maintenance of these 
projects cover only the amounts estimated as required under normal and average 
conditions. 

The river in the lower Rio Grande Valley is subject to both spring and fall floods. 
Some of these floods are large; the one occurring in 1932 resulting in the overflow 
of about 60,000 acres of United States land, a flood damage of over $1 million. 
The river through the canalization and rectification projects is subject to floods 
whenever the Elephant Butte Reservoir spills, as it did in 1942, and whenever 
flows from the uncontrolled drainage areas below the reservoir occur. The 1942 
flood required an expenditure in the neighborhood of $350,000, in addition to the 
funds available to the Commission for the regular operation and maintenance of 
these projects. It may be anticipated that similar floods will occur in future 
years. With sufficient emergency funds available it will be possible to prevent 
continuing damage to the Government levees and structures, and the cost of 
repairs will be lessened. The experience in 1942 demonstrates the extent of 
damage that may be caused by severe floods and while there is no dependable 
way to forecast disasters of this kind, it is believed that not less than $200,000 
should always be available for such eventuality. 


Chairman Bripces. Mr. Hughes, what is your position by title? 

Mr. Hucues. I am the budget and finance officer of the United 
States section, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman BripGes. And your full name? 

Mr. Hucues. William P. Hughes. 

Chairman Bripces. Do you want to file your statement and briefly 
outline to us the justification? 

Mr. Huaues. | would be glad to, sir. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


The International Boundary and Water Commission was created by the treaty 
of 1889 between the United States and Mexico. The Commission is composed of 
the United States section, with headquarters in El Paso, Tex., and the Mexican 
section, with headquarters in Ciudad Juarez, Chihauhua. All activities of the 
Commission have an international character. The United States section neces- 
sarily operates under policy guidance of the Department of State, while the 
Mexican section operates under policy guidance of the Ministry of Foreign Rela- 
tions. The Commission’s activities are limited to the solution of mutual engineer- 
ing problems arising on the boundary that require joint action between the two 
Governments. The nature and scope of these problems have been clearly defined 
and authorized by the treaties of 1889, 1905, 1933, and 1944. In addition, partici- 
pation by the United States section in these activities in each instance has been 
specifically authorized in advance by an act of Congress. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Falcon Dam and power plants 

On October 19, 1953, President Eisenhower and President Ruiz Cortines dedi- 
cated Falcon Dam. I am especially pleased to report to this committee that the 
United States and Mexico, operating through the Commission, are harmoniously 
and successfully bringing to a close this first phase of the construction program 
envisaged by the two Governments in the Water Treaty of 1944. A considerable 
number of problems remain to be worked out by the Commission in the adminis- 
tration, operation, and maintenance of the dam and its facilities, but eac section 
is confident that such problems will be solved in the same spirit of mutual respect 
and cooperation, through joint action, as has prevailed during the construction 
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For the committee’s information, the total estimated cost of the Falcon project 
for division between the two Governments was $47,312,000. The estimated cost 
of the dam, $33,407,000, was divided on the basis of the conservation capacity 
allocated to the two countries (58.6 percent to the United States and 41.4 percent 
to Mexico), or $19,576,500 to the United States and $13,830,500 to Mexico. The 
estimated cost of the powerplants was divided equally by the two Governments. 
In addition each country was required to assume the cost of certain general items, 
which in the case of the United States included rights-of-way, construction camps 
and highway relocation, relocation of several communities, and design and engi- 
neering performed by the Bureau of Reclamation, that brought the total cost to 
the United States to an estimated $37,650,000. 

I am pleased also to inform the committee that we seek no additional construc- 
tion money for the Falcon project during 1955. As of November 1, 1953, we had 
cash available of $6,664,798, against which we have obligated and committed in 
estimated contract earnings and other required expenditures an estimated $6,600,- 
000. We confidently believe that, barring any unforeseen emergency, we shall 
be able to fully complete the project and put it under operation and maintenance 
with available current funds. 

Upper dam 

The proposed upper dam is an integral part of the entire Rio Grande intere 
national dams program, as set forth in article 5 of the Water Treaty of 1944. 

Over the past 4 years, the Commission has studied 45 prospective dam sites in 
the upper reaches of the Rio Grande above Del Rio. Of these sites, 31 have becn 
eliminated because of unfavorable features such as inadequate reservoir capacity, 
excessive reservoir surface areas, prohibitive construction costs, or because they 
are unfavorably situated for most advantageous development of the water supply. 

A staff report of investigations to date has been prepared and is now being 
considered by the Mexican Government. These studies indicate that the Diablo 
sites, immediately upstream from Del Rio, Tex., are among the most promising. 
During July 1953, a joint conferenee of engineers and technical advisers of the 
two sections was held in El Paso-Juarez in which agreement was reached to inten- 
sify studies of these sites. Much detailed investigation is required to definitely 
determine the engineering feasibility of the Diablo sites, from the standpoint of 
geological aspects, conservation storage, and control of floods, costs, and related 
factors. 

The unprecedented drought in this area has focused attention upon the necessity 
for additional storage facilities on the Rio Grande. In addition, and of equal 
importance, flood protection is required against the Devils and Pecos Rivers. 
The United States section of the Commission, in an effort to further speed up 
investigations, recently transferred its field office from Alpine, Tex., to Del Rio, 
Tex. The Mexican section has recently made available additional personnel! and 
equipment to aid in speeding up the required studies and investigations. 

For 1955, we seek $500,000 to complete this final phase of detailed investigation 
of upper dam sites. We confidently believe that with this sum we can locate the 
best available site in this upper reach of the river and determine, with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy, the full economic potential of the site. 


Anzalduas international diversion dam 


The Anzalduas diversion dam is a main feature of the lower Rio Grande flood- 
control program, developed by the Commission in 1932. The first appropriation 
for this dam was made by Congress in Public Law 495, approved July 10, 1952. 

This international diversion structure is to be loceted on the lower Rio Grande 
at a point near Hidalgo, Tex.-Reynosa, Mexico. Its primary purpose is to relieve 
the flood hazard on both sides of the river by an equitable division of the flood- 
waters between the United States and Mexico and their diversion into existing 
floodways. In addition, it is expected that important incidental benefits may 
accrue from construction and operation of the structure to the water users of the 
lower Rio Grande Valley of both countries for irrigation and other water supply 
purposes. 

During 1953, the Congress appropriated $1,500,000 to begin construction of 
the dam. In addition, Congress accepted the recommendation that the dam 
should not be used for irrigation or other water supply purposes until such time 
as & suitable arrangement had been effected by the Secretary of State with the 
water users for reimbursement to the Government for those costs of the structure 
allocable to irrigation or other water supply purposes. 

Since the entire lower Rio Grande flood-control program, including the Anzal- 
duas Dam, was authorized by the act of August 19, 1935, and it is so specifically 
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provided in the current appropriation for the Anzalduas Dam, local interests are 
required to donate to the Federal Government all essential rights-of-way before 
construction can begin. It had been fully expected that, with the appropriation 
of the $1,500,000 for 1953, work would begin immediately and that approximately 
70 percent of the dam could be constructed during 1953. Construction has not 
vet started because the water users of the lower valley have not made available 
the necessary rights-of-way. 

Cameron County, the lower county, apparently has made the necessary financial 
arrangements to finance the entire cost of such rights-of-way. Furthermore, it is 
understood that legal proceedings have been instituted by Cameron County, in 
an appropriate Texas court having jurisdiction, to acquire by condemnation 
necessary right-of-way in Hidalgo County, the site of the dam. Design plans 
for the structure are being completed by Mexico and, as soon as required rights- 
of-way have been acquired and donated, the United States section believes that 
construction can begin immediately on essential related features located wholly 
within the United States. Construction can begin on the international structure 
within 90 to 120 days after receipt of all rights-of-way. ? 

The total cost to the United States will be $4,319,416, based upon latest esti- 
mated cost figures, including essential related works to be constructed entirely 
on the United States side of the river; in addition to the original appropriation of 
$1,500,000, we have available from construction funds of the lower Rio Grande 
flood-control project $426,264 to finance related works in connection with the 
dam. The construction program, a joint undertaking with Mexico, has been 
planned on a 2-year basis. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE ACTIVITIES 


All operation and maintenance costs of completed projects are now wholly 
financed from the operation and maintenance appropriation. All of these 
international projects have been constructed and placed under operatiqn: in 
fulfillment of treaty obligations with Mexico or specific authorizations contained 
in congressional acts. 

{1 Paso projects 

The Rio Grande canalization project was authorized by act of June 4, 1936, 
74th Congress. This project extends from Caballo Dam in New Mexico to El 
Paso, Tex., a distance of 110 miles. The project was completed in 1943 and was 
developed specifically for compliance with the 1906 convention, which guarantees 
Mexico 60,000 acre-feet of water annually in the bed of the Rio Grande at El 
Paso, Tex. 

The American dam and canal was authorized by the acts of August 29, 1935, 
Public Resolution No. 392, and the act of June 4, 1936, 74th Congress. These 
structures are major features of the Rio Grande canalization project and are 
used exclusively for the division of water between the two Governments in 
accordance with the 1906 convention. The dam is located wholly within the 
United States near El Paso, Tex. The waters of the Rio Grande arriving at 
this point are divided between the two countries with 60,000 acre-feet annually 
going to Mexico and the balance being delivered to the Department of Interior 
for distribution to the water users in the El Paso Valley. 

The Rio Grande rectification project was authorized by the treaty of February 
1, 1933. The project extends from El Paso southeastwardly to Fort Quitman, 
Tex. It serves the dual purpose of stabilizing this portion of the fluvial boundary 
and providing flood control for the benefit of highly irrigated lands lying below 
El Paso-Ciudad Juarez on each side of the Rio Grande. In addition, the inter- 
national boundary between the two countries has been shortened from 155 to 88 
miles between El Paso and Fort Quitman. 

These two projects are under the supervision of the same operations personnel 
stationed in and around E] Paso, Tex. The work on the projects is exclusively 
operation and maintenance 


Lower Rio Grande flood control project 


The lower Rio Grande flood control project was developed pursuant to an 
exchange of notes in 1932 between the United States and Mexico. Confirmation 
of this action was given by the Congress in the act of August 19, 1935. 

This project is located in both the United States and Mexico and on the United 
States side extends from the town of Penitas, Tex., to the Gulf of Mexico, a dis- 
tance of 180 miles. It lies within the fertile alluvial delta of the Rio Grande, and 
serves highly developed agricultural areas in both countries. The principal 
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cities protected in the United States are Brownsville, Harlingen, and McAllen, 
Tex., and in Mexico, Reynosa, and Matamoros. The United States portion of 
the project embraces a general flood-protection system for the lower Rio Grande 
Valley, consisting of a levee system along the United States bank and off-river 
floodways through which overflow waters of the Rio Grande may safely pass 
through the valley eastwardly to the Gulf of Mexico. It includes about 300 
miles of levee, 130 miles of floodway, structures to control the distribution of 
waters between the floodways, and numerous small irrigation and drainage 
structures through the levees. 

Simee 1933, over $13 million has been expended for work on the project. Except 
for the contemplated construction of Anzalduas Dam and related works, construc- 
tion has been essentially completed and work is limited to operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Falcon Dam and powerplant (operation and maintenance only) 


With completion of the dam, spillway, and the international boundary monu- 
mentation and in accordance with our proposal to the committee last year, the 
activities on these features will be brought under the operation and maintenance 
appropriation during January 1954. 

Some work remains to be done on the powerplants. The completion contracts 
are well along and first power units will be installed during January 1954, the 
second units during June 1954, and third and final units during September 1954. 
The identical powerhouses one on each side of the boundary will generate annually 
an estimated 250 million kilowatt-hours of energy, to be divided equally between 
the two countries. The disposition of the United States share of this energy, 
as the committee knows, is a matter for congressional decision. Consideration 
has been given to a proposal that would establish the Secretary of Interior as the 
marketing or distributing agent for the United States. It is understood that such 
a proposal will be placed before the Congress for decision during the present 
session. In the light of present construction schedules, it is contemplated that 
power production will begin during the early part of the coming fiscal year, 
International gaging stations program 

Construction, operation, and maintenance of gaging stations on the inter- 
national streams between the United States and Mexico are required by the 1944 
treaty and are the direct responsibility of the two sections of the Commission. 

At the present time, 43 stream-gaging stations are maintained by the Com- 
mission on the international portion of the Rio Grande and its tributaries. Nine 
such stations on the tributaries and eight on the main stream are operated regu- 
larly by the Mexican section. Eight such stations on United States tributaries 
and 18 on the Rio Grande are operated and maintained regularly by the United 
States section. Two such stations are operated and maintained on the Colorado 
River and six stations on tributaries and related streams. The Mexican section 
operates and maintains three stations on the Colorado River and also operates 
and maintains a station on a tributary to the Tijuana River. 

The proper operation and maintenance of these stations is essential in order to 
assure, pursuant to treaty provisions, the equitable distribution between the 2 
countries of the waters of the international streams that so vitally affect the 
adjoining areas of the 2 countries. 


Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation project 

The construction of the Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation project was authorized 
by the act of August 19, 1935. The operation and maintenance of the project was 
authorized by Public Law 786, approved September 13, 1950. 

This plant was completed in 1947. The cost to the United States was $185,000. 
The United States section, in accordance with Public Law 786, negotiated an 
agreement with the city of Douglas, Ariz., under date of June 9, 1952, contingent 
upon satisfactory agreement being reached between the United States and 
Mexico as to a division of the costs of operation and maintenance, whereby this 
section would operate and maintain the plant. The city of Douglas will, when 
such agreement becomes effective, contribute 75 percent of the share of the cost 
assumed by the United States of such operation and maintenance. 





SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The United States section is composed of a small headquarters staff located in 
El Paso, Tex. The headquarters staff provides supervision over and direction of 
all aetivities-carried out by field offices located at San Diego, Calif.; Yuma, Ariz.; 
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Nogales, Ariz.; Del Rio, Tex.; Laredo, Tex.; and Harlingen, Tex. This staff 
directs the negotiations, provides the general technical guidance, and represents 
administration of the entire United States section. All activities performed by 
this staff, and its field offices, relate to reciprocal treaty obligations assumed by 
the United States and Mexico, and to general policy determinations by the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and the Congress, in connection with border problems 
relating to flood control, division of waters between the two countries, storage and 
conservation of international waters, boundary determination and demarcation 
and related matters requiring joint action. 


RIO GRANDE EMERGENCY FLOOD PROTECTION 
As the committee knows, for many years there has been available an appropri- 
ation to finance emergency repairs and maintenance activities on the Rio Grande. 
This fund is used only when emergency conditions arise and regular operation 
and maintenance requirements are never financed from it. In the past this fund 


has been maintained at around $200,000 as a standby to meet emergency flood 
conditions. 
GENERAL 

As the Commission brings to a close the construction of Falcon Dam and power- 
plants, I should like to take this occasion to express to the committee, on behalf 
of the United States section, our appreciation for the understanding and assist- 
ance which the committee has given over the past 4 years in the handling of our 
requests for funds. As we take up other aspects of the program envisaged by the 
two Governments in the water treaty of 1944, we earnestly hope that we shall 
continue to merit the support and assistance of this committee. 

May I say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that our relationships with our Mexican 
colleagues continue in complete harmony and we honestly believe that, in this 
joint approach to common engineering problems of the border country, each 
Government has found in the Commission and its respective section the mechan- 
ism for furthering each country’s legitimate interest without detriment to the 
other. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Hvucues. Mr. Chairman, under our construction program, 
we have three items: First, we have completed the Falcon Dam, 
that we have discussed with the committee for the last 4 years. 

Last October 19, 1953, President Eisenhower and President Ruiz 
Cortines dedicated the structure. There is now pending before the 
Congress, 8. 3090, which would authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to be the marketing agent for the United States share of the power. 

Secondly, we are proceeding as rapidly as we can on the second 
of the international multipurpose structures on the Rio Grande, 
that is, the upper dam. We hope during this coming year to locate 
the most feasible of three sites in the upper reaches of the river. 
We seek this year $500,000 to finish this phase of the work. 

Thirdly, we have not begun construction on the Anzalduas inter- 
national diversion dam, because the local interests there have not 
been able yet to arrange to turn over to the United States the required 
rights-of-way. At the present time the question is in a competent 
Texas court, and as soon as these rights-of-way are turned over to us 
in accordance with the 1935 act, we can probably begin construction 
within 120 days. 

In sum, therefore, we seek $500,000 under our construction appro- 
priation to complete the site investigative work on the upper dam. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 





Under our operation and maintenance program, we propose to 
continue these activities at the same level as during the current year, 
except for a $50,000 reduction in our lower Rio Grande flood- control 
project and to bring Falcon Dam under full operation and mainte- 
nance. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES ACCOUNT 


Under our salaries and expenses account, we seek $480,000 to main- 
tain this minimum but nucleus organization of the United States 
Section of the International Commission. We have a great many 
problems in the year ahead of us that don’t necessarily require the 
expenditure of construction money but nevertheless require negotia- 
tions with the Mexican Section and with the other interested agencies 
of our Government and the local Texas interests. 

At the present time, we are operating on a minimum basis. 


RIO GRANDE EMERGENCY FLOOD CONTROL 


The fourth item in our account is the Rio Grande emergency flood- 
control appropriation, and we seek no additional funds, because our 
balance at the present time is $126,000. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Brinces. Thank you very much, 

Under your construction item, what is the present status of the 
Anzalduas project? 


STATUS OF ANZALDUAS PROJECT 


Mr. Huaues. At the present time, Mr. Chairman, we have not 
started construction on the Anzalduas project, because the 1935 act, 
under which it is authorized, requires the eal interests to turn over 
to the United States the required rights-of-way. ‘They have not been 
able to do that yet, because the matter is in a Texas court, testing 
whether or not Cameron County has the right to condemn land in a 
neighboring county for this purpose. It is to be expected that that 
will be decided in the near future, and when it is, and the rights-of-way 
are turned over to the United States, we can begin construc ction within 
probably 120 days. 

Chairman Bripcrs. How much has been appropriated for this to 
date? 

Mr. Hvueues. A million and a half dollars. 

Chairman Bripges. And that is held intact? 

Mr. Huauss. That is held intact; yes. 

Chairman Bringes. Is Mexico keeping the international boundary 
agreement? 

Mr. Hvuaues. Yes, sir; they are, Mr. Chairman. They are a good 
working partner in this. In the case of Anzalduas, they dev eloped 
the plans themselves. We have reviewed them. They have been 
approved. 

Chairman Brivces. But we are getting good cooperation, and they 
are a functioning partner? 

Mr. Hvuaues. No, sir. They are a real functioning partner, and 
everything that we do is completely joint. And I might say there, 
Mr. Chairman, that in this case Mexico puts up some of its finest 
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engineers and some of its finest administrators, and we get along 
beautifully. 

Chairman Bringes. That is good. When I read that India is 
banning United States planes flying aid to the French, while they 
pose as our partners, it is good to know when an ally is cooperating. 
I tell you very frankly the information concerning India is most 
distressing. 


Mr. Hucues. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Bureau or Far Eastern AFFAIRS 


STATEMENT OF EVERETT F. DRUMRIGHT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS, ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOHN G. DeGOOYER, CHIEF, BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT 
BRANCH, BUREAU OF FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


SUMMARY TABLE AND JUSTIFICATIONS 


Chairman Bripers. The next item concerns the Bureau of Far 
Eastern Affairs. The House bill provides the estimate of $721,500 
for 108 domestic positions together with $19,840 for miscellaneous 
expenses, and $4,817,498 for 1,060 Foreign Service positions and 
related expenses. 

The summary expense table and justifications for the Bureau will 
be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The justifications and table referred to follow:) 


BureAvu OF Far Eastern Arrarrs—Domesti 


Permanent salary expenses 


Actual, 1953 Number Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 
Unit on board |— 7 po - 
Num- Annual ig Num- | Annual | Num- Annual 
ber rat - | ber rate ber rate 
Office of Assistant Secretary 48 $303, 335 39 36 $224, 940 36 $224, 940 
Office of Chinese Affairs | 20 123, 945 17 15 94, 525 1b 94, 525 
Office of Northeast Asian Af- 
fairs. | 32 219, 955 29 27 188, 570 27 188, 570 
Office of Phil ippine and South- y 
east Asian Affairs. | 25 | 170, 345 24 23 159, 925 23 150, 925 
Office of Information Policy a 68, 325 6 7 53, 540 7 53, 540 
Total, Bureau of Far | 
Eastern Affairs... | 134 885, 905 115 108 721, 500 108 721, 00 
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Miscellaneous salary expen 


1953 


se 


935 


1955 


1954 155 
ype of expense 
Man Man Man 
Amount Amount ; Amount 

years vears vears 
Paretime employment 
W. a. e. employment 0.5 $5, 104 0.3 $2. 500 0.3 $2 500 
remporary employment 1.5 4, 523 
Overtime and holiday pay s. OOS 2, 000 2, 000 

otal, miscellaneous salaries 2.0 12, 635 4500 4, 500 


Travel 
Supplies and materials 
Taxes and assessments. 


lotal, nonsalary obligation 


Nonsalary obligations 


Actual, 
1953 


2, 827 
171 


| 262 | 


, domestic tel 23, 260 


BUREAU OF 
Summary of requirements 
Actual, 1953 Estimate, 1954 
Num-) 4 mount Num- Amount 
ber ber 
Total, American personnel 520 |$2,897,406 | 435 | $2, 562, 504 | 
Deduct: Lapse - | —20 ~110, 978 +6 +16, 730 | 
Add 
| Terminal leave. +14 +-96, 804 +16 +-97, 150 
| Differentials 181, 483 136, 387 
Day in excess 11, 143 9, 856 
j Total... 514 | 3,075, 858 457 | 2,822, 627 
lotal, local employees 758 717,632 | 625 655, 569 
Deduct: Lapse —35 ~33, 345 +5 +5, 223 
Add | | 
lerminal leave +S +7, 340 +-10 +10, 280 | 
Day in excess 2, 856 | 2, 521 
Total 731 694, 483 640 673, 593 
Allowances: 
Foreign Service Ameri- | 
j cans 414, 191 371, 781 
| Marine guards 76, 960 78, 990 
Total | 491, 151 450, 771 
Total, personal services 4, 261, 492 3, 946, 991 | 
Operating expenses 
Administrative travel 74, 104 61, 987 | 
| Official residence expen- 
38 38, 660 34, 794 | 
Building operating ex- } | 
penses 543, 247 445, 793 | 
Communications (field) } 132,478 -| 110, 182 | 
Automotive operating | | 
i expenses 130, 828 106, 620 | 
Contractual and miscel- 
laneous 43, 192 35, 937 
Supplies and equipment- 271, 522 205, 084 


Subtotal i, 
lotal requirements 
nonrecurring costs 


Adjusted require- 
ments 


1,000, 397 
4, 947, 388 | 
—129, 890 





4, 817, 498 


Estimate, 
1954 


$16, 580 
170 
250 


17, 000 


Estimate, 1955 





Estimate, 





1955 
$14, 920 $1, 660 
170 . 
250 | e 
15, 340 —1, 660 


Far Eastern ArFratRs—FOoREIGN SERVICE 


Increase (+-) or de- 
crease (—) 


N - I - 
sony Amount — Amount 

435 | $2, 562, 504 
—6 — 36, O71 12 | —$52, 801 
+9 | +-52,350 -7 —44, 800 
132, 661 3, 726 

9, 856 
438 | 2,721, 300 —19 101, 327 
625 | 5 us hit 
—Y | 14 —15, 057 
+5 », 180 ) 5, 100 

2, 521 
621 653, 436 —19 —20, 157 
363, 375 ~8, 406 

78, 990 
442, 365 —8, 406 
3, 817, 101 129, 890 

| 

61, 987 oh 
34, 794 | “ 

445, 793 

110, 182 

| 106, 620 
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Summary of requirements—Continued 


Actual, 1953 Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 paaronan E>) & A 











ae Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount 
FUNCTION 
Political, economic, and 
ther substantive activi 
ties | 

American personnel 260 |$1, 718, 195 231 |$1, 583, 738 231 |$1, 583, 738 ‘ ‘. 

Local employees 139 203, 174 120 186, 993 120 186, 993 a 

Allowances 242, 999 |... 222, 966 - 217, 956 |__- —$5, 010 
Consular affairs | 

American personnel 122 . 720 107 504, 314 107 504, 314 be 

Local employees _.. 126 3, 116 139, 118 116 139, 118 Ly 

Allowances__ | 80, ORS 70, 683 t 68, 814 * 1, 869 
Administrative services 

American personnel 115 504, 714 76 356, 852 76 356, 852 a 

Local employees 290 | 260,877) 249 241,170 249 241,170 s 7 

Allowances : | 70, 297 61, 474 ; 59, 947 ‘ —1, 527 
Security activities | 

American personnel | 14 84, 928 13 | 80, 120 13 80, 120 f 

Allowances 15, 976 12, 633 : 12, 633 4 

Marine guard allowance (63 76, 960 (60 78, 990 60 78,990 |... 3 
Building operating expenses | | 

American personnel 9 42, 849 8 37, 480 ~ 37, 480 be 

Local employees __. 203 120, 396 140 97, 288 140 97, 288 

Allowances 4,834 4,025 4,025 . 
otal 

American personnel 520 9. 897, 406 435 2 562.! 435 2, 562, 504 ms 

Local employees 758 717, 632 625 655, 5 625 655, 569 % 

Allowances - 491, 151 450, 7 442, 365 * —R&, 406 
Employment, June 30, 1953 

American personnel > ; 490 | 2,729, 790 i 

Local employees : ; 714 680, 442 


The primary purpose of the United States in the Far East is to prevent the 
Communist camp from increasing its strength at the expense of the free world 
and to assist in the development of sufficient strength on the side of the free world 
in the Far East to enable it to resist the pressures of Communist expansionism 
and to force the progressive withdrawal of hostile Soviet power and influence to 
the. borders of the Soviet Union. 

The Far Fast means in the main three things to the Soviet Union: First, the 
vast manpower of China; second, the industrial capacity of Japan; and third, the 
natural resources of southeast Asia. The acquisition by the Soviet camp of the 
first of these elements—the 400 million people of China—drastically altered the 
balance of power to our disadvantage in the Far East. The acquisition of either 
of the other two elements would have serious effect upon the global balance of 
power as between the Soviet camp and the free world. 

With so much at stake on both sides, the Far East has been and continues to be 
the scene of armed conflict in the cold war. Since the end of World War II, 
active war on a greater or lesser scale between Communist and nationalist forces 
has been fought in six countries of the Far East. Most of these conflicts are 
continuing. An atmosphere of emergency and crisis has been and will continue 
for the foreseeable future to be characteristic of the problems the area confronts 
us with 

The full achievement of our objective in the Far East will require the creation 
by the Asian peoples of virtually a completely new order, the older prewar order 
in the Far Fast having been largely liquidated through the ejection of the Western 
Powers from southeast Asia by the Japanese in 1941—42, the subsequent defeat of 
the Japanese Empire itself, the generation of revolutionary pressures against 
existing institutions, the withdrawal of Western colonial controls, and the military 
and ideological impact of communism. 

The Foreign Service portion of this estimate contemplates an organization of 
435 American and 625 local positions at 25 posts throughout the Far East area, 
or a decrease of 85 American and 133 local positions below the 1953 staffing level. 
Although the consulate at Cebu was closed in the early part of fiscal year 1954 
it will be necessary to establish an additional Foreign Service post in Korea which 
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will continue the number of Foreign Service establishments in the Far East area 
at 25 throughout 1954 and 1955. An inventory of these 25 posts and a staffing 
summary follows: 


Post inventory and staffing summary 





ts | - Estimate, Estimate, 
ype of post } Actual, 1953 1954 , 1955 
Embassies 
Class 1 1 1 1 
Class 2 3 4 4 
Class 3 $ 4 4 
Class 4 l aol 
Legations 1 l 1 
Consulates general 4 4 ‘ 
( sulates ll ll ll 
Consular agencies 
lotal 25 25 25 
Actual, 1953 Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 
Staffing cy 
Num- Annual Num- Annual Num- Annual 
ber rate ber rate ber rate 
American personnel 520 | $2, 897, 406 435 | $2,5 435 
Local employees 758 717, 632 625 625 
otal 1,278 | 3,615,088 1,060 | 3,218, 073 1, 060 3, 218, 073 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Briroges. Good morning. 

You are Mr. Drumright? 

Mr. Drumrieut. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Bripers. What is vour title? 

Mr. Drumricutr. I am Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs. 

Chairman Bripges. We have made the justifications part of the 
record, also your statement will be inserted in the record. Will you 
please describe the Far Eastern situation as you know it, as | know you 
must appreciate the importance of that area at this time. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


This Bureau and its field offices have been and will be for the foreseeable future 
confronted with emergencies, crises, and problems of great importance and 
magnitude. 

The workload in the Far East and Pacific area has been increasing during the 
past few years rather than decreasing. Since fiscal year 1950, we have been 
faced with a mounting volume of complex and time-consuming matters. We 
have had the Korean war and its aftermath—a political settlement to be at- 
tempted, a devastated country to be rebuilt. The war in Indochina has been 
mounting to a crisis. In addition to military developments, the three states of 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam have been in process of achieving their indes 
pendence. Indonesia, with its huge, diverse, and scattered populations has also 
emerged as an independent nation. Through an administrative change, the 
Bureau has also acquired responsibility for another newly independent nation, 
Burma, with its civil war and the problems caused by the Chinese troops that 
came into the country from Yunnan. We have been in a period of important 
transition in our relations with Japan. From an occupying power we have become 
a defender of Japan and an ally in its efforts to recover its economic strength and 
a position of honor and responsibility in the world. In Formosa, the hard-hit 
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Chinese Nationalist forces, escaping from the mainland, have had to be reforged 
into a reequipped and well-trained fighting force adding significantly to the free 
world’s side of the balance of power in Asia. In these years, the Philippine people 
have faced the task of recovering from near disaster—a task, it should be noted, 
in which they have acquitted themselves in a way to encourage all friends of 
freedom in Asia. 

Throughout the area there have been the harassments and disruptions caused 
by Communist-inspired movements including bloody and persistent guerrilla 
fighting in Malaya. Moreover, since 1950 the consular workload in our area has 
increased. by 147 percent. Our burden in the Far East is likely to continue and 
even grow heavier. Yet we are not asking for any increases in funds or personnel 
in 1955. Indeed, we are now operating with a departmental staff that is 26.5 
percent lower than we had in 1950. At our overseas posts we are coping with 
our responsibilities with only 30 more American personnel and with 167 fewer 
local employees than we had in 1950. 

Although inflation and unfavorable exchange rate fluctuations have sent prices 
and living costs spiraling in most of the countries in the Far East, our 1955 budget 
dollar estimates for operating the Foreign Service establishments in our area are 
only 12 percent greater than our 1950 fiscal year expenditures. During this 
period, average salaries of American employees have increased by 17.6 percent, 
and average local salaries by 14.6 percent. 

During fiscal year 1954, we made sizable reductions in our positions and funds’ 
both in the Department and the Foreign Service. At our overseas posts we 
abolished 85 American and 133 local positions, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Foreign Service inspectors recommended reductions of only 47 American 
positions at our posts. The following table shows a comparison between our 
1953 and 1954 levels of positions and funds: 


Decrease | Percent of 
decrease 
POSITIONS 
Departmental 
Foreign Services 
Americans 
Locals 


Total 


Departmental 
Regular salaries 
Miscellaneous salaries 
l'ravel and other expenses 


Total, departmental 


Foreign Service 
American salaries 3, 075 2, 822, 627 
Allowances 91,15 771 
Local salaries 593 
Operating expenses 34, 03 397 
rotal, Foreign Service 5, 495, 523 388 


Grand total . » B20 388 


Our 1955 estimates provide for a continuation of our present staffing levels, 
both in the Department and the Foreign Service. Dollarwise our estimates are 
slightly lower than the amounts we have this year. In the Department we are 
requesting $741,340, which is $1,660 less than we have in 1954, and results from a 
10 percent decrease in travel for departmental officers. In the Foreign Service we 
are asking for $4,817,498 for 1955, or $129,890 less than our 1954 amount. The 
Foreign Service reduction represents our termination costs due to terminal leave 
payments and other costs of the reduction-in-force during 1954. 

In terms of dollars our 1955 estimates for operating the Foreign Service estab- 
lishments are 12.3 percent lower than our 1953 expenditures and 2.6 percent less 
than our estimated 1954 expenditures; however, our actual purchasing power will 
be much less than this percentage would indicate due to rising costs and less 
favorable exchange rates throughout the area. For example, in Indochina, the 
purchasing power of the dollar has depreciated by approximately 50 percent during 
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the past 6 months. Also, the reestablishment of the United States Embassy in 
Seoul, coupled with spiraling local prices will dissipate savings which we had hoped 
to attain in Korea as a result of reduced personnel complements and lower operat- 
ing costs. 

The political and economic staffs requested for 1955 will have major responsi- 
bility for direct action with the governments in the Far East, the implementation 
of our foreign policy which includes representation on behalf of the United States 
interests, negotiations at the highest levels and on the most important problems, 
and the furnishing of political and economic reporting analyses which provides 
data and information upon which policy is formulated. 

An analysis of the staffs at each of our 25 Foreign Service posts, particularly 
when distributed by functions, will show that the number of officers performing 
political, economic functions are indeed few. For example, in Korea, we have 
only 3 political and 4 economic officers; in Saigon, 3 political and 4 economic 
officers, in Tokyo, 10 political and 15 economic officers; in Djakarta, 3 political 
and 6 economic officers, and in Bangkok we have 3 political and 7 economic 
officers. 

The consular staff requested will have responsibility for all consular functions 
in the area, including the issuance of passports and visas both immigrant and 
nonimmigrant, protection and welfare services, and invoice and notarial services 
On the basis of the workload trend during 1953 and thus far in 1954, this staff, it 
estimated, will perform approximately 1,100,000 services of these types during 
1955 or an increase of 16 percent over 1954. 

The administrative, security, and building operating staffs requested will have 
responsibility for overall management of our overseas post operations, including 
(1) operation, maintenance, and protection of 268 Government-owned residential 
and nonresidential buildings valued at more than $17,800,000 and 55 leased 
buildings; (2) all phases of security such as physical security at each post, local 
employee clearance and other security investigations; (3) maintenance, operation, 
and upkeep of the 149 passenger and non-passenger-carrying motor vehicles in the 
area; ete. 

We shall do our best to carry out the program in our area expeditiously and 
efficiently with what resources we have available this fiscal year and within our 
estimates for 1955. We can do this only through greater efficiency and consider- 
able overtime on the part of our staffs here and overseas, and more effective 
management of our facilities and funds to make each dollar go further. Positive 
steps along these lines have been taken. Some of these are: 

1. Recommendations regarding staffing and improved management made by 
Foreign Service inspectors during their inspection of all FE posts, except Korea, 
during the past year are being implemented insofar as budgetary limitations 
permit. 

2. Chiefs of mission have been called upon to take action in implementing the 
President’s Executive Order 10476 which calls for integration or elimination of 
duplicating and overlapping functions at overseas posts. 

S Wherever possible, functions are being centralized or transferred thus per- 
mitting positions to be eliminated. For example, the fisheries and shipping at- 
tachés’ positions at Tokyo and the intelligence and economie advisers in the FE 
Bureau were abolished and the functions absorbed by general officers. The labor 
reporting functions at Rangoon and Manila have been transferred to FOA thus 
eliminating two positions. The centralization of message-center operations in 
the Bureau resulted in the saving of four clerical positions. 

1. Greater emphasis is being placed on more effective utilization of facilities at 
overseas posts, including the replacement of materials and equipment that is 
uneconomical to operate and the disposal of all unessential items. Some of the 
specifie results of this are as follows: 

(a) During the past year, we have reduced communications costs in the area 
by more than $22,000 through greater use of the diplomatic pouch rather than 
telegraphic facilities, and through other economy measures 

(b) We have reduced our automotive inventories by 29 vehicles and we are still 
attempting to lower operating expenses by replacing vehicles having excessive 
operating costs 
. (c) In Bokyo, we were able to reduce building rentals by $34,750 annually by 
relinquishing two leased buildings, Hilltop House and Joshi Kai Kan Building 

(d) Instructions are being issued to keep inventories of all office supplies, 
materials, and equipment at the minimum level necessary for efficient operation; 
and 

(e) All posts have been instructed to examine all custodial and labor services 
to determine whether savings can be effected through local contractual arrange- 
ments. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Drumricat. First I would like to say that I regret that my 
chief, Assistant Secretary of State Walter S. Robertson, could not be 
here himself to testify. He cannot be here, because he is now with 
the Secretary of State and will be one of his chief advisers at the 
Geneva Conference, which is opening next Monday. 

The Far Eastern Bureau is concerned with a vast area containing 
approximately one-third of the world’s population. It stretches all 
the way from Japan, in the east, down around through southeast 
Asia, to and including Burma. It reaches to the border of India. 

For the foreseeable future, I am very sorry to say, we are going to 
be confronted with continuing tensions, emergencies, crises, and 
problems of all sorts. 

As you know, international communism exploited the conditions 
of the Second World War to strengthen itself in the Far East. China 
was taken over by the Communists in consequence of that war and 
the dislocations brought about; and the taking over of China by the 
Communists, of course, created a great change in the situation. 
With international communism taking over China, all of east Asia 
was endangered and opened to the threat of Communist domination. 
That came about in 1950, when the remnants of the Government 
of the Republic of China were driven off the mainland. 

International communism in China is wedded to a resurgence of 
Chinese imperialism. Those two factors together leave us with 
very serious situation. 

Now, within 6 months of the Chinese Communist consolidation 
of their control of the China mainland, we had the Korea aggression. 
The Communists moved very fast. They had tried, between 1948 and 
1950, to subvert the Republic of Korea, but they failed. And when 
they failed to do that, they launched this barefaced armed aggression, 
Fortunately, our reaction was energetic and swift. We had a little 
help from our allies, under the framework of the U. N., and we also 
had the gallant and heroic’ resistance of the Korean people. Eventu- 
ally, with that, an armistice was arranged. That took 2 years. Then 
Arthur Dean was sent to Korea and negotiated for 2 months fruitlessly. 
Now, of course, after the Berlin Conference, we are proceeding to 
Geneva to continue our discussions of Korea and also Indochina. 

The Communist conspiracy had hoped to take over Korea without 
much effort and then point the dagger toward Japan, which is a coun- 
try that it wants most desperately. They are working in Japan now, 
of course, to the best of their ability, to take that country over. 
They also would like to take Formosa. And had it not been for the 
shield put up by our Navy, they probably would have made the 
effort. They are also stirring up as much trouble as they can in the 
Philippines, where the Huk campaign has been, of course, spearheaded 
by the Communists. Now Indochina is the focal point. 


FOREIGN POLICY TOWARD CHINA 


Chairman Brioces. Is your Division completely, unqualifiedly, on 
record as far as Communist China is concerned, against (1) recognition 
by this country, and (2) admission by the United Nations? 
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Mr. Drumricur. We are definitely on record to that effect. 

Chairman Bripvces. Unqualifiedly? 

Mr. Drumricur. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Brivces. No loopholes? Do you intend to exert every 
power to prevent their admission into the United Nations? 

Mr. Drumricut. Yes. And we also have a complete embargo, 
and we are going to maintain that. 

Chairman Bripces. Why don’t you expand on that subject as this 
Congress is on record, in a resolution presented, last year, by the 
chairman of this committee, against the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations, or the recognition of Red China, which resolution 
was passed by a unanimous vote. We are troubled whenever we hear 
rumors of weakening. For this reason I want you, as head of the 
Far Eastern Division, to explain the details of the embargo. 

Mr. Drumricut. We put in the embargo after the aggression 
commenced in Korea, a complete embargo, and also one cutting off 
all financial and other relationships. We have also tried to persuade 
our other friendly powers to go along, and they have to a large extent, 
although not completely. 


LOWERING EAST-WEST TRADE BARRIERS 


Chairman Bripces. Have you knowledge of Mr. Stassen’s point of 
view regarding lowering the barriers between the East and the West? 

Mr. Drumricut. There were negotiations in London which may 
lead to some lowering of the barriers in East-West trade with the 
European bloc, but not with Communist China. 

Chairman BrinGes. So that Communist China is not in, except as 
it might be affected by the transmission indirectly of goods? 

Mr. Drumricut. We would ask our allies in Europe to take pre- 
cautions against trade that would permit the transit of materials 
through Europe to Communist China. 

Chairman Brivcus. Were you, as a representative of the Far 
Eastern Division, consulted before that change in policy was made? 

Mr. Drumrienr. In Europe? 

Chairman Bripges. And your responsibility is to the Far East. 
You feel, however, that it will not affect adversely 

Mr. Drumricat. We would prefer not to have dropped any bar, 
from our own FE point of view, but we could not maintain our position. 
[t is primarily a European affair. 


SITUATION IN INDOCHINA 


Chairman Bripeus. Are there any other subjects in your particular 
Division that you would like to discuss with us? Do you now want 
to discuss the Indochina situation? 

Mr. Drumriaat. Yes, sir. 

Ho Chi Minh, an agent of the Communist conspiracy, got into 
Indochina in about 1944 and has spearheaded the drive, which was 
culminated in what we have today there, a very serious situation. 

The French have been fighting or waging war there for about 8 
years. They are rather tired. They are confronted with a serious 
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military situation. They are prepared to negotiate or discuss matters 
in Geneva 

On the other hand, when the Communists got control of the China 
mainland in 1950, or completed it at that time, they began to step up 
their aid to Ho Chi Minh, and now, as we see in the battle of Dien 
Bien Phu, we are faced with a formidable enemy, who is not only 
equipped with rifles and machine guns but also with artillery and 
antiaircraft, and is able to use it. There is no question but that the 
enemy is getting very substantial aid through Communist China. 

That situation, of course, is on the agenda for discussion at Geneva 
in an endeavor to get a peaceful solution. Secretary Dulles is there, 
along with our contingent, or will be there at the beginning of next 
week, to go into that along with the Korean issue. 


GENEVA CONFERENCE 


Chairman Bringes. The Geneva Conference, as we all know, will 
have much to do with the cooperation we can expect in meeting the 
Indochina problem; is that right? 

Mr. Drumricur. It could have, ves, sir. 

Chairman BripGgs. Senator Green wanted to go into it. I know 
he has and most of the members of the committee have been informed 
by the Secretary of the Indochina situation, so you don’t need to go 
into that further. 

Is there anything else? 

Mr. Drumricur. | might take just a few minutes on our work, 
that is, the work itself. 

Since 1950 we have had a very sharp increase in our workload, which, 
as you can see, comes from the very acute situation and these crises 
with which we are confronted. 

Chairman Bripces. How long have you been in the far eastern 
situation? 

Mr. Drumricnrr. Mr. Chairman, | have been in the Far East since 
1932, with one or two little tours outside. 

Chairman Brinces. I mean how long have you been in the Bureau 
here? 

Mr. Drumrient. In the Far Eastern Bureau? I have been in the 
Bureau, Mr Chairman, for 6 months. 

Chairman BripGes. You joined the Bureau under Butterworth? 

Mr. Drumricutr. When Butterworth was here, I was in London. 

Chairman Bripces. Who was Butterworth’s predecessor? 

Mr. Drumricut. In the Department here? I believe Mr. Vincent. 

Chairman Bripces. And you were not under him either? 

Mr. Drumricurt. I was under him briefly in 1945 and 1946. 

Chairman BripGes. So you are a career man in the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Drumricat. I am a China specialist. 

Chairman Brinces. But your service has not been in the Bureau 
under two recent predecessors? 

Mr. Drumrieut. No, sir. 

| was in Korea when the war came, and later I had a tour in India. 

Well, to get back, we have all these emergencies, and we have these 
new states which are being built up such as Indonesia, the Philippines, 
and Burma, as well as Thailand, and Japan, of course, which is a 
very big problem with us. 
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PERCENTAGE OF CONSULAR WORKLOAD INCREASE 


Now, during this time, our consular workload has also increased 
We estimate from the reports we get that it has increased m the past 
few years by 147 percent. During the current year, that is, fiscal 
vear 1954, due to a cut in appropriations, we have made some drastic 
reductions in our staff despite the heavy workload we had, with the 
result, that today we are carrying this increased workload with a 
departmental staff that is 26% percent below that of 1950, and in ow 
overseas posts we have increased our positions since 1950 by only 30 
positions, but we have decreased our local employees in that period 
by 167 positions. 

The peak of our staff was reached in 1952. We had begun to taper 
off in 1953, but it was in 1954, our current year, that the principal 
reductions took place under the reduction in force provisions 


POSITION STRENGTH 


During the current fiscal year we have abolished 26 positions in the 
Department, and we have abolished 218 positions in the field. 

Mr. Wiieer. We are asking for the same number in 1955 as we 
have had in 1954, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman BripGes. If this situation develops anything that con- 
cerns directly your Department, or Division of the Departme nt, on 
Far Eastern affairs, before this bill is reported, we may call you back 
again. But in the meantime, I think that would cover the situation. 

Do you think the appropriation you are re questing will be adequate 
to cope with any situation as it concerns this policy’ 

Mr. Drumricut. We certainly do, Mr. Chairman. We have had 
our difficulties. We have been working almost day and night since 
the Berlin Conference to get ready for Geneva, and now we have lost 
4 or 5 of our top staff members. 

Chairman Bripvers. They have gone to Geneva? 

Mr. Drumricur. Yes. 

Chairman Brive ES. Senator Green, any questions? 

Senator Green. In the first place, let me say that in this state of 
world and our country ’s relation to it, we ought to give the Secrétary 
of State all the help that he asks for in connection with his work. 
He knows a great deal more about it than we can know, even after 
hearing witnesses and cross-examining them. 

But there are a few questions I would like to ask just for my own 
information. 

You speak about the number that have left the service as well as 
those that have newly come to it. I wanted to know what the 
principal reasons for their leaving the service have been. 

Mr. Drumricut. The principal reasons, Senator Green, have 
been that we had to carry out the reduction in force last year as a 
result of the economy measures. 

Senator Green. Haven’t some of these men and women left the 
service voluntarily? 

Mr. Drumriaur. A few have; yes, sir. 

Senator Green. What have been the principal reasons that they 
give? 


45431—54—pt. 1——61 
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Mr. Drumrieut. | suppose there are various reasons. Some get 
tired of working abroad. Others, particularly our clerical personnel, 
become rather unhappy, some of them, young women, who for various 
reasons perhaps don’t like the work or feel they have to work too 
hard, or the climatic conditions or something of that sort induce them 
to resign. We are having difficulties along that line in recruiting. 


INCREASE IN VOLUNTARY RESIGNATIONS 


Senator GREEN. Percentagewise, is there an increase or a decrease 
in the number resigning voluntarily? 

Mr. Drumriaar. It is increasing in the lower grades. 

Senator Green. That is, more are resigning. Has any investiga- 
tion been made as to the reasons for that increase? 

Mr. Wiiper. Our Office of Personnel, Senator, does conduct a 
termination interview with all of those people leaving, and they do 
have some fairly good statistics on the reasons for leaving the service. 

Senator Green. What are the conclusions they have perhaps 
tentatively drawn? 

Mr. Wiiser. There are a number of them that seem to be more 
important than others. One is our inability to provide home leave 
on a fixed schedule. In other words, the employees anticipate coming 
back to the States after 2 vears, whereas many times, in order to 
deploy our staff and it is impossible to denude a post, we have to 
defer the granting of the home leave. That is one factor. 

Another one is that during a period of staff curtailment, naturally, 
vou don’t follow through with normal promotions, and the possi- 
bility of promotion is not available to employees, so you have a break 
in that promotion cycle. 

Those are the two principal reasons, I would say, that have in- 
creased this turnover. 

Senator GREEN. One reason I ask is because in my travels I have 
had various people who have told me they have been in the service 
some time, sometimes 5-years, sometimes 10 or even 20 years, and 
have looked forward to it as a career, and they have said that the 
situation was such that they were very uncertain as to whether it 
could be regarded as a career and asked me for my friendly advice 
as to whether they had better leave now or wait until they were 
dropped later. 

What would be your comments as to that, or what would be your 
advice to them? 


EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS IN FORCE ON MORALE 


Mr. Morton, I think I can speak to that, sir, because that is 
within my responsibility. When you reduce a force such as the em- 
ployees of the Departme nt of State, both foreign and the civil servants 
by 25 gprs or 22% percent, in a period of 13 months, obviously 
you get a feeling of “uncertainty on the part of many employees. 
“Our oe is coming next. Is there going to be another 20-percent, 
decrease next year? 

When this thing levels off, I think that that feeling which you ran 
into, and which has been reported to me by many members of the 
Senate and the House who have traveled, and which I have looked 
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into—I think when it levels off and we get this down to a figure that 
can’t be further reduced in the interesis of carrying out the mission 
of the Department, the apprehensions which you have, and which 
I share, sir, begin to be eliminated, as we are not confronted with the 
necessity for the so-called r. i. f. The r. i. f. process is one where, for 
instance, if vou eliminate a job and the person that occupies that 
job has seniority or retention rights over another person, they “‘bump”’ 
that person. That is — “the bumping process.” And I think 
that in our r. 1. f.’s some 5 people [change jobs perhaps for each 1 
who is finally dropped. It is the junior person who is dropped from 
the service. That creates a situation which doesn’t contribute to 
morale and I think has a lot to do with building up the type of reaction 
you got from persons who talked to vou in the field. 

Senator Green. But from the point of view of a permanent career, 
do you think the reduction has been too great already? 

Mr. Morron. I think the Department is carrying out its function 
based on the world situation at the time we sent the budget message 
up, with the personnel it now has. I don’t think it can be further 
reduced. 

I think events may arise, and maybe they are arising now, which 
will require us to come back to the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Congress again for an adjustment. But at the time we got up this 
budget, we felt we could do the job and do it adequately with the 
funds requested. 

Senator GREEN. | wonder if there has been taken into considera- 
tion not only the loss of the services of those people who are let go, 
but the effect on those who remain. Because that must be a con- 
siderable loss to the Department. 

Mr. Morton. It has been. It has, as I say, provided a morale 
problem. I think that is leveling off now, and I think that as the 
employment becomes stable, that situation will correct itself. 

In other words, when they see that for a period of 2 or 3 months 
there is no r. i. f., no reduction in force, then I think that that appre- 
hension that those individuals have felt is eliminated. 

Senator Green. Isn’t there also the fact that new people take 
precedence over those who have had long service; isn’t that a factor? 

Mr. Morron. Of course, the Secretary has brought in at high level 
his own appointees, his Assistant Secretaries, many of the chiefs of 
missions. That, I think, is traditional in our form of government. 

Senator Green. I think it has been. I don’t want to make any 
partisan discrimination. But that has been the case. And isn’t 
that a serious defect in our system? 

Mr. Morron. That, sir, is, I think, subject to much debate. I 
think when a new Secretary comes in, he must bring in a group with 
him that reflects his thinking, and I think that the lateral entry into 
the Foreign Service, has its merits, in that it serves as a leavening 
ingredient. A person who has been in this country for years and has 
been in the Department, say, goes into the Foreign Service in the 
middle grades, and that is a good thing. I think it would be a good 
thing if we could arrange for our Foreign Service officers to spend more 
time in this country in the departmental jobs. I think that would 
be a good thing. 
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Senator Green. Of course, there are different ways of approaching 
this thing. There are those who say the Secretary of State must 
have those who have his personal confidence regardless of their eX- 
perience, and that is the main idea. The other is the idea of approach 
of those who grow up in the Service. regard it as a career, and are able 
to give technical advice regardless of the politics or personality of 
the Secretary of State. And our country has declined to choose the 
latter. 

I was wondering whether you thought our system was the better 
of the two. 

Mr. Morron. I think you must have a career system. I think 
that is basic, that you must have a career system. I think it must 
have sufficient latitude, so that when there is a change in the ad- 
ministration or a change in the Secretary of State, he should be able 
to bring in a very small but a reasonable number in certain key posi- 
tions so that his policies can be transmitted to the career system. 
The career people are loyal to the policy that is set for them and to 
the boss. I have come in, as you know, new, and I have been very 
much impressed with their loyalty to the policies that are laid down 
by the President and the Secretary. 

I think the Foreign Service has an excellent reputation, not only 
in the minds of those who work with it, the Americans who are 
familiar with it, but throughout the world. Other governments, | 
think, feel that it is of the very highest caliber. But I think the 
Secretary should be able to bring in enough so that he can transmit 
his policies to this Service, which I think will be loyal to him in the 
execution of those policies. 

Senator Green. Well, what is it now? 


WRISTON COMMITTEE 


Mr. Morton. We have this committee working on this problem, 
the Wriston Committee, and they are filing a report, I think, within 
the next few days. 

Senator Green. I was very much interested in his appointment. 
I am a member of the Board of Fellows of Brown University, of which 
he is president. 

I wanted to ask these questions, because | find it very difficult to 
understand how we are justified iz sacrificing so much of a general 
feelirg of security in the Department, with the changes that have been 
made. It seems to me that we have gone very far. I don’t want to 
pick out any particular instances. But don’t you find that it has 
another bearing, too? Don’t you find that it is harder to get good 
men into the Service for that reason? 

Mr. Morton. It has been difficult to recruit good men into the 
Government in any event, sir. 

Senator Green. That is partly because it is temporary, maybe, 
and partly because the emoluments are too small in most instances. 
But I am talking about the State Department in particular. Isn’t it 
increasingly difficult to get the kind of meo you want into the De- 
partment? 
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Mr. Morvon. I don’t know that it is any more difficult than it was 
12 months ago, sir. 

Senator Green. I take a longer view. 

Mr. Morion. I think there has been difficulty in recruiting the 
type wanted ever since the close of the war. 

Senator GREEN. I say: Hasn’t it been increasingly difficult? 

Mr. Morron. I don’t know, sir. I think it works in indirect 
ratio to the economy of the country. If there are a great many 
economic opportunities for young men or for young women or any 
others, then they don’t seek Government employment as much as 
in times when the economic opportunity is not as prevalent. 

Senator GreEN. The sense of permanency of the career has a 
creat deal to do with it, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Morron. I think that still exists, sir. 

Senator GREEN. I mean their idea of the permanency. I want to 
get the benefit of your point of view. That is why I ask these 
questions 

Mr. Morton. The point I am trying to make is that I don’t 
think that after the r. i. f. is over—and it is over. That r. i. f. caused 

lot of morale problems in its execution. It couldn’t be helped. 
But since it is over, | think you can talk to the average Foreign 
Service officer or the average career employee in the Department, 
and today you don’t have that feeling of uncertainty or lack of 
security. 

Senator Green. Well, as you say, a committee has been appointed 
to look into this, and I look forward with great interest to reading 
what they have to say. Perhaps I shouldn’t have asked you to give 
your own little personal report, but you are a man who has been study- 
ing these very auestions. 

Mr. Morron. I am happy to give you my opinion for whatever it is 
worth, Senator. 

Chairman Bripers. Thank you very much. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


STATEMENTS OF DAVID McK. KEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS, AND JOSEPH S. HENDERSON, 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


REQUEST FOR RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUT 


Chairman Bringes. The next appropriation is ‘Contributions to 
international organizations.” 

The House allowed $28,250,000, which is a reduction of $71,010 
below the estimate. I understand the Department asks that this 
reduction be restored to the bill. 

The record will show at this point the amendment requested and 
the justification data submitted. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955 


Appropriation, 1954 regular act éa ‘ . ‘ bi . $29, 614, 

Deduct: Comparative transfers to 
“International Fisheries Commissions, State’’ ; bees -. $4,110 
“Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, Public Health Service’’_. all — 143, 000 
—— — 147, 110 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ada ion J Seoadecqartnll 18, 037 
Base for 1955 a valet ws 29, 449, 640 

Net difference between 1954 and 1945 


Requirements Difference, 
increase 
(+) or 
1954 decrease 
adjusted (—) 


A, United Nations and specialized agencies 
1, United Nations $ 167,040 |$13, 407, 200 
2. United Nations Educational, Scientific, | 
and Cultural Organization , 845,900 | 3, 153, 500 
. International Civil Aviation Organiza 
tion , 457,750 | 1, 556, 
World Health Organization . 993, 400 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
International Labor Organization , 421, 299 
International Telecommunication Union 138, 200 


World Meteorological Organization 6, 253 | 
Subtotal ; 5, 613, 842 


B, Inter-American organizations 
1, American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood 10, 000 000 
2. Inter-American Indian Institute 4, 800 4, 800 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences id 160, 000 2, 801 
Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History 10, 000 | , 000 
. Pan American Railway Congress Asso- | 
clation z 5 000 . 000 
Pan American Sanitary Organization 820. 000 , 320, 000 
Organization of American States , 085, 561 561 


Subtotal_....- . . 3, 505, 36 4, 8 162 


international organizations: 
Interp imentary Union c 15, 000 
Cape Spartel and Tangier Light aia 2, 026 
3. Caribbean Commission ro 32, 195 
International Bureau of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration : a 1, 252 
. International Bureau for the Protection 
of Industrial Property. .- ‘ 1, 767 
5. International Bureau for the Publication | 
of Customs Tariffs... hintaan el .| 2, 233 
. International Bureau of Weights and | 
Measures jane 8, 913 
. International Council of Scientifie Un- | 
ions and Associated Unions. eakal 7, 989 
. International Hydrographic Bureau. ..__| 11, 108 
International W heat Council.._..-- aiken 27, 650 | +27, 650 
. South Pacific Commission i | 57, 954 58, 743 | +789 
| 
| 


Subtotal__.._. ai ae: 240, 437 267, 599 +27, 162 


Total requirements. . er ..---| 29,449,640 | 28,321,010 | —1, 128,630 —1, 128, 630 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1955..._..- a ee cede Relaiatt 28, 321, 010 
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Comparative summary of appropriations and percentages of total assessments for 
1954 with estimates and percentages of total assessments for 1955 


Comparison of 1955 

95 P t ; 7 . ' ith 

1954 werent? ions 1955 estimates estimates with 

(adjusted) 1954 appropria 
tions 


Organization Per- Per 
cent cent 
age of age of 
total total 
assess- assess- 


ments ments 


Per 
Amount cent- 
et 


Amount Amount 


United Nations and specialized agencies: 
1. United Nations. _. $15, 167 35, $13, 407, 2¢ 
2. UNESCO 2, 845, 33. 3% 3, 153, 500 
International Civil Aviation Or- } 
ganization 57, > 1, 556, 427 | 
World Health Organization __- 2, 993, 33. ¢ 2, 987, 667 
Food and Agriculture Organiza- | 
tion... , 554, < 1, 650, 435 | 00 +06, 435 
Internationa] Labor Organization 21, 25, 1, 527, 477 25. 00 +-106, 178 
International Telecommunication | 
Union 38, 25 136, 200 ’ 5 | —2, 000 
World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion 36, ( 36, < 


Subtotal 


Inter-American organizations 
1. American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood 35 000 
2. Inter-American Indian Institute 3 , 800 
3. Inter-American Institute of Agii- 
cultural Sciences , 801 
4. Pan American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History ’ : 000 
5. Pan American Railroad Congress 
Association y 39. 56 000 
Pan American Sanitary Organiza- | 
tion y 000 | 66 
Organization of American State »o , 561 66 


Subtotal 2 - 16 
international organizations 
Interparliamentary Union 
Cape Spartel and Tangier Light 
Caribbean Commission , 195 
. International Bureau of the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration , 252 
5. International Bureau for the Pro- 
tection of Industrial Property , 767 
International Bureau for the Pub 
lication of Customs Tariffs , 233 
International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures , 913 
. International Council of Scientific 
Unions , 989 78.7 , 989 
9. International Hydrographic 
Bureau 11, 108 , 998 
10. International Wheat Council 27, 65 : +25. 00 


ll. South Pacific Commission > 57, 954 5 5 X { +789 


Subtotal ob Webs _| 240, 437 
Unobligated balance... : 18, 037 


+27, 162. 
18, 037 


TOR in aae ----~--|! 29, 467, 677 - 528, 321, 010 —1, 146, 667 


1 These are the percentages of assessment to the regular budget. In addition the United States con- 
tributes from this appropriation to certain multilaterally financed projects under the [CAO joint-support 
program. The sums shown for 1954-55 include $670,000 and $742,500, respectively, which represents approxi- 
mately 45 percent and 42 percent, respectively, of the total funds contributed for joint-support projects in 
Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe Islands. 

2 These figures represent the United States contribution percentage of total assessments to the ordinary 
budget of the Union. In addition the cost of meetings are budgeted separately and are assessed against 
only such members as participate in each meeting. 

3 The percentages are estimates. This item covers the United States share of the expenses of the Inter- 
national Couneil of Scientific Unions and 8 associated Unions, all of which assess members on a different basis. 
» ‘ Excludes comparative transfers of $4,110 to International Fisheries Commission an< $143,000 to Public 
Health Service for Gorgas Memorial Laboratory making a total of $147,110 the difference by which the 
amount in the House Report (p. 24) $29,614,787 exceeds the sum shown here. 

’ The House allowance was $28,250,000 a reduction of $71,010 under the estimate and $1,217,677 below the 
1954 figures. Assessments are duly levied by decision of a majority of the governments which comprise the 
membership of these organizations, in accordance with treaties, conventions, and agreements, and once 
these assessments nave been determined the Department has no control over the sums. 
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UniITED Nations, NEw York, N. Y. 
| | 
Actual cal- | Actual cal- | Estimate cal- 
endar year endar year endar year 
1952 (fiscal 1953 (fiscal 1954 (fiscal 
year 1953) year 1954) year 1955) 


Computation of estimate 


Cross expenditure budget $49, 339, 800 $50, 438, 200 $48, 060, 000 
Less tTritcetianeous income 6, 399, 800 6, 238, 200 | 6, 760, 000 


Assessnient budget 42, 940, 000 44, 200, 000 41, 300, 000 
United States percentage share X36. 90 X35. 12 | X33. 33 


United States assessment $15, 844, 860 $15, 523, $13, 765, 290 
Less working capital fund credit 404, 000 j | 358, 000 


United States contribution | 5, 440, 860 15, 167, 040 13, 407, 290 
| 


The total United Nations budget for the calendar year 1954 assessable against 
members amounts to $41,300,000. The gross expenditure budget for 1954 
amounts to $48,060,000. When this amount is offset by the amount of $6,760,000 
in miscellaneous revenue from the staff assessment plan, sale of publications, etc., 
the resulting assessment to members is $41,300,000, a reduction of $2,900,000 from 
the previous year. The reduction in estimated total assessments is based pri- 
marily on economies throughout the departments at headquarters, and in publi- 
cations and meeting costs. The $565,000 provided in the 1954 budget for en- 
largement of the dining room and cafeteria at headquarters is more than offset 
by the fact that it is not necessary to include any provision in the 1954 budget 
for completion of headquarters construction. 

The United States share for 1954 is 33.33 percent, a reduction of 1.79 percentage 
points from 1953. Because of this reduction the United States will receive a 
credit of $358,000 in relation to its contribution to the working capital fund. 
This percentage reduction and credit, along with the reduction in total assess- 
ments, account for the decrease from the amount requested in fiscal year 1954. 


Statutory authorization 


Public Law 264, 79th Congress, as amended by Public Law 341, 81st Congress 
22 U. 8. C. 287) 


Unirep Nations EpvucaTIonaL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION, 
Paris, FRANCE 


Actual cal- Actual cal- | Estimate cal- 
endar year endar year endar year 
1952 (fiscal 1953 (fiscal 1954 (fiscal 
year 1953) year 1954) | year 1955) 

' 


Computation of estimate 


s budget a. $9, 358, 000 $9, 017, 849 | 


Less carryover — 540, 000 — 263, 354 | : 
Less miscellaneous income — 100, 000 —215, 944 | — 233, 666 


$9, 695, 115 


Assessment budget 8, 718, 000 8, 538, 551 | 9, 461, 449 
United States percentage share 33. 33 33. 33 33. 33 


United States assessment. . $2, 905, 709 2, 845, 900 | $3, 153, 500 
Less working capital fund credit 50, 100 iahasbe ; asonne 


ted States contribution 2, 855, 609 2, 845, 900 | 3, 153, 500 


The increase of $307,600 is the United States share (33.33 percent) of an increase 
in the estimated assessment budget of the organization for the calendar year 1954 
of $922,898 

The increase of $677,266 in the gross budget for the calendar vear 1954 (fiscal 
vear 1955) is due primarily to the fact that the 8th regular session of the General 
Conference will be held during that vear while no General Conference..was held 
in 1953. The increase of $337,115 over 1952, when a General Conference was held, 
is primarily attributable to the fact that the 1954 General Conference will be 
held away from headquarters in Montevideo, Uruguay, whereas the 7th General 
Conference in 1952 was held at headquarters (Paris, France). 

Tne increase of $922,898 in the assessment budget of the organization is the 
result of the increase of $677,266 in the gross budget explained above plus a sharp 
reduction in the estimated carry-over which results from the 2-vear budgeting 
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system used by the organization whereby available surpluses from the previous 
years are applied against only the first year’s gross budget 


Statutory authorization 
Public Law 565, 79th Congress (22 U. 8S. C. 287m 


INTERNATIONAL Crvi_ AVIATION ORGANIZATION, MONTREAL, CANAI 


Itemization of estimate 


Estimated requirements are as follows: 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


1. United States share of expenses of ICAO. $807, 273 $787, 750 $813, 927 
2. Joint support program i sod acs . 653, 814 670, 000 742, 500 


Total a ; * zs ‘ 1, 461, 087 1, 457, 750 556, 427 


(1) United States share of the expenses of ICAO 
Obligations: 
1953 $807, 273 
1954 ; 787, 750 
1955 813, 927 
Increase __ : 26, 177 


Actual Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal vea 
1953 1954 195f 


Canadian 


Computation of estimate dollar 


Calendar year 1952 
Gross budget 3, 265, 865 
Less miscellaneous revenue 431, 674 


Assessment budget 2, 834, 191 
United States percentage share 24. 97 


United States assessment 707, 604 

Paid from fissal year 1952 funds 305, 666 

Paid from fiseal year 1953 funds é 401, 938 
Conversion to United States dollars 1. 042 $418, 822 


Calendar year 1953 

Gross budget | 3, 259, 384 
Less miscellaneous revenue 442, 217 
Assessment budget 2, 817, 167 
United States percentage share ‘ 27. 00 

United States assessment 760, 635 
Paid from fiscal year 1953 funds 380, 318 
Conversion to United States dollars 1. 021 

Paid from fiscal year 1954 funds 380, 318 
Conversion to United States dollars 1. 042 


Calendar year 1954 
Gross budget 3, 200, 000 
Less miscellaneous revenues 469, 690 
Less working capital fund surplus 200, 000 
Assessment budget 2, 530, 310 
United States percentage share 29. 71 
United States assessment __ 751, 364 
To be paid from fiseal year 1954 funds 375, 682 
Conversion to United States dollars 1. 042 391, 460 
To be paid from fiscal year 1955 funds 375, 682 
Conversion to United States dollars 1. 042 $391, 460 


Calendar year 1955: 
Gross budget 3, 200, 000 
Less miscellaneous revenue 469, 690 





Assessment budget 
United States percentage share 

United States assessment a 810, 878 
One-half to be paid from fiscal year 1955 funds 405, 439 
Genversion to United States dollars 1. 042 


United States contributions to ICAO , 278 787, 750 
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The amount requested for the United States contribution to the budget of the 
organization is used to meet (a) the balance of the United States assessment for 
the calendar year 1954 and (b) one-half of the estimated United States assessment 
for the calendar year 1955. 

The increase of $26,177 in the request for the fiscal year 1955 is due to the 
fact that the calendar year 1955 assessment budget is estimated to be $200,000 
higher than the calendar year 1954 because surplus funds from the organization’s 
working capital fund are not expected to be available to reduce total assessments 
as was the case in the calendar year 1954. Although the gross budget for 1955 
will not be determined until the eighth session of the Assembly convenes in June 
1954, it is assumed for purposes of this estimate that it will be the same as 1954. 

Although the assessment budget of the organization for 1954 shows a decrease 
from 1953, the decrease is offset by action of the seventh session of the ICAO 
Assembly increasing the United States percentage share from 27 percent in 1953 
to 29.71 percent for 1954. This increase resulted from the desire of a large num- 
ber of member states to adjust the entire scale of assessments so as to give more 
weight to the two factors of “relative capacity to pay” and “interest and impor- 
tance in civil aviation.”” The percentage shares of a number of the leading 
countries in the field of civil aviation, besides the United States, were increased 
for the calendar year 1954. This estimate assumes that the United States will 
be assessed the same percentage share, 29.71 percent, in 1955. 


Statutory Authorization 


The Convention on International Civil Aviation ratified by the United States 
pursuant to the consent of the Senate given on July 25, 1946 (61 Stat. 1180). 


(2) United States participation in ICAO joint support program 


Obligations: 
1953 $653, 814 
1954 670, 000 
1955 742, 500 
Increase 72, b00 
Computation of estimate 
The amount requested for the cost of United States participation in the ICAO 
joint support program will be used to pay the United States share of the Faroe 
Islands and Greenland projects for the calendar year 1955 and the United States 
share of the Iceland projects for the period July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955. 


United States contribution 


Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 


Location of project 1953 1954 1955 





Faroe Islands (loran)........-. : 


Greenland: 
(a) Meteorological and communication services, ° | 
navigation aids. : 358, 000 | 
(6) Loran at Frederiksdal ; baton ‘ioe 34, 000 | 


Total, Greenland ee ede sees | : 392, 000 | 


Iceland: 
(a) Loran at Vik__.- baie ‘ 26, 500 | 

(6) Meteorological and communication services, ai | 
traffic control and air-navigation aids... : 225, 870 | 


Total, Iceland..............-.-- aS eer? > 249, 901 | 247, 000 | 


670, 000 | 





Total, all projects... es 653, 814 
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The increase of $72,500 in the amount of the United States share of the expenses 
of the ICAO joint support program is attributable to two factors, (a) the United 
States share of the interest and amortization charges on capital borrowed by the 
Government of Iceland to erect a new transmitter building at Rjupnahaed in the 
amount of approximately $15,000 and (b) the necessity for providing for the 
expected inclusion in the total assessments of a 10-percent contingency fund 
amount which was waived in 1953 and not taken into account in the development 
of the United States fiscal year 1954 estimated requirements for each of the 
projects except Vik loran. This 10-percent “cushion’’ or contingency fund is 
provided for in the International agreements establishing the five joint support 
projects and, while they were not levied in 1953, have been levied in the past and 
due to their depletion can be reasonably expected to be levied for the period 
covered by this appropriation request. 

The United States average percentage share of the 5 joint support projects 
are estimated to be approximately 42 percent for the fiseal year 1955, the same 
as for the fiscal year 1954. 


Statutory authorization 


Articles 69, 70, and 73 of the Convention on International Civil Aviation rati- 
fied by the United States on August 6, 1946. 


Wor.p H®ALTH ORGANIZATION, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Actual cal- Actual cal- Actual cal- 
endar year endar year endar year 
1952 (fiscal 1953 (fiscal 1954 (fiscal 
year 1953) year 1954) year 1955) 


Computation of estimate 





Gross budget J bite stig , 077, 782 $9, 832, 754 $9, 838, 000 
Less carryover ecaabiaes a eee! 245, 281 — 575, 404 — 589, 808 
Less miscellaneous income. . -- enecdiiinngons 232, 501 —277, 150 —285, 192 


Assessment budget “ > ee ede i= ele oO 000 8, 980, 200 8, 963, 000 
United States percentage share eiaiie 33% 33% 3344 
United States contribution_. s ee ie wz a $2, 866, 667 $2, 993, 400 $2, 987, 667 


The calendar year 1954 budget of the World Health Organization (WHO) is 
practically the same as the budget for the calendar year 1953. Due to the higher 
estimate of miscellaneous income and carryover the amount of the United States 
assessment for the calendar year 1954 (United States fiscal year 1955) is estimated 
to be $5,733 less than the calendar year 1953 (United States fiscal year 1954). 
The United States percentage share remains the same at 33% percent. 


Statutory authorization 


Public Law 643, 80th Congress (22 U. 8. C. 290) as amended by Public Law 
806, 8ist Congress (22 U.S. C. 262a). 
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Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION, Rome, ITALY 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
Computation of estimate | fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 


Calendar year 1952: | 
Gross budget. - - $5, 250, 000 
Less miscellaneous income $25, 000 


Assessment budget aot $5, 225, 000 | 
United States percentage share | 30 
United States assessment. - .| $1, 567, 500 
Paid from fiscal year 1952 funds $677, 500 
Paid from fiscal year 1953 funds ee . 
Calendar year 1953: } 
Gross budget __. | $5, 250, 000 
Less miscellaneous income . $70, 000 


$890, 000 | 


Assessment budget 5, 180, 000 
United States percentage share 30 | 
United States assessment $1, 554, 000 
Paid from fiscal year 1953 funds 783, 750 
Paid from fiscal year 1954 funds 770, 250 
Calendar year 1954: 
Gross budget... | $6,000,000 | 
Less miscellaneous income $74, 500 


Assessment budget $5, 925, 500 
United States percentage share 30 
United States assessment $1, 777, 650 
Less working capital fund credit $172, 565 


United States contribution $1, 605, 085 
To be paid from fiscal year 1954 funds 783, 750 
To be paid from fiscal year 1955 funds : $821, 335 
Calendar year 1955 
Gross budget $6, 000, 000 
Less miscellaneous income $56, 000 


Assessment budget $5, 944, 000 
United States percentage share 30 
United States assessment $1, 783, 200 
Less working capital fund credit $125, 000 


United States contribution | $1, 658, 200 


44 to be paid from fiscal vear 1955 funds. 829, 100 


United States total contributions-_.-.. ‘ee iia 1, 673, 750 1, 554, 000 1, 650, 435 


The Secretary General-submitted gross budget estimates in the amount of 
$6,040,000 for the calendar year 1954 and $6,200,000 for the calendar year 1955. 
The major reasons for the increase of $790,000 for 1954 over 1953 were (1) within- 
grade promotions and increases in allowance costs, $447,381, (2) 75 additional new 
posts (20 professional and 55 general service) to perform additional duties re- 
quested by the conference in the fields of animal nutrition, land use, agricultural 
statistics, economic analyses and eommedities, among others, $370,015 and (3) 
offset by savings in consultants, travel and printing, $27,396. The increase of 
$160,000 for 1955 over 1954 was attributable to $150,000 for within-grade promo- 
tions and $10,000 in minor adjustments. 

However, the Conference adopted a total budget of $6 million for each of the 
years 1954 and 1955. When this budget is offset by miscellaneous income of 
$74,500 for 1954 and $56,000 for 1955 the assessment budget is $5,925,000 for 
1954 and $5,944,000 for 1955. This would make the United States assessment, at 
30 percent, $1,777,650 for 1954 and $1,783,200 for 1955. In addition, the United 
States is entitled to a working capital fund credit for 1952 of $172,565 which, when 
applied against its 1954 assessment, makes its total contribution for 1954 
$1,605,085. A further working capital fund credit for 1953 to be applied against 
the 1955 assessment is anticipated in the amount of $125,000 which would make 
the total United States contribution for 1955 $1,658,200. 

Of the increased request of $96,435, $18,793 is attributable to the fact that the 
fiscal year 1954 appropriation is not sufficient to meet one-half of the estimated 
calendar year 1954 assessment and $77,642 is attributable to the increased budgets 
adopted by the conference as offset by working capital credits in each of the 
calendar years 1954 and 1955. 


Statutory authorization 


Publie Law 174, 79th Congress (22 U. 8. C. 279) as amended by Public Law 806, 
8ist Congress. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


| 
Actual cal- | Actual cal- | Estimate cal- 
endar year endar year endar year 
1952 (fiseal 1953 (fiseal 1954 (fiseal 
year 1953) year 1954) | year 1955) 
Computation of estimate: 
Gross budget ‘ ‘ $6, 549, 639 $6, 550, 585 | $6, 643, 887 
Less supplementary receipts... - “ ‘ 79, 000 81, 500 87, 000 


Assessment budget ss 6, 470, 639 6, 469, O85 | 6, 556, 887 
United States percentage share-... X25 


2 X26 


United States assessment. ...._. $1, 617, 660 $1, 617, 27: $1, 639, 22: 
Cl ees a a 78, 669 95, § 111 


United States contribution evalinie 1, 538, 991 


The total assessment budget for the calendar year 1954 (fiscal year 1955) is 
estimated at $6,556,887 which is approximately $88,000 more than the comparable 
figure for 1953. This increase reflects primarily an increase in the item for salaries 
and the item for common staff costs. In part these increases are due to ingrade 
salary increments stipulated by the ILO staff regulations and in part to the require- 
ment for certain additional posts particularly in the Organization’s fieldwork pro- 
gram. The increased totals for salaries and common staff costs are offset in part 
by decreased requirements for printing and travel. The United States percentage 
share remains the same at 25 percent. 

The reason that the increase in the United States contribution is $106,178 when 
the total budget increase is only $88,000, is that there was a much larger surplus 
from prior year balances available to reduce the United States assessment in 1953 
than there is in 1954. 


Statutory authorization 


Public Law 843, 80th Congress (22 U. 8. C. 271-272) as amended by Public 
Law 806, 8ist Congress (22 U.S. C. 262a). 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Computation of estimate 


The International Telecommunication Union (ITU) operates under two 
budgets—an ordinary budget and an extraordinary budget The former includes 
the expenses of the headquarters and is apportioned among all the members of the 
(TU; the latter covers the cost of conferences and meetings and is apportioned in 
accordance with the attendance at each meeting 


Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 
lendar calendar | calendar 

year 1953 year 1954 year 1955 

(fiscal year (fiscal year (fiscal year 
1953) 1954) 1055 


Ordinary budget 
Gross budget (in Swiss franes) ! 6, 225, 100 6, 370, 040 6, 305, 000 
Less surplus carried forward 424, 146 ~ $25, 000 300, 000 
Less other income 645, 664 640, 105 605, 000 


Assessments against members 5, 155, 200 5, 404, 935 5, 400, 000 
United States percentage share (approximate) _- x8. 06 x8. 06 K8. 96 


United States assessment (exchange rate, 4.28 
franes to $1)? 415, 800 484, 550 484, 550 


United States assessment in dollars : $97, 040 $113, 200 $113, 200 
Extraordinary expenses 16, 710 25, 000 23, 000 


otal estimated contributions. - - 113, 750 138, 200 136, 200 


The 1955 budget of the ITU will not be approved by the Administrative Council until the spring of 1954 
but it is expected that it will be in approximately the same amount as the 1954 budget 
? The Swiss frane exchange rate is a fluctuating rate but has not been less favorable to the United States 
recently than the 4.28 to $1 which has been used for the purpose of this estimate 
Extraordinary expenses are not known until after the conferences have been held and the final expenses 
ind number of countries (units) participating have been determined. Consequently the amounts for 
3 years are only estimates at this time. 


} 
alk 
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The slight decrease for fiscal year 1955 represents a smaller estimated cost for 
the United States share of the Telephone and Telegraph Conference to be held 
in 1955 than for the United States share of the region 2 meeting to be held in 1954, 


Statutory authorization 

The International Telecommunication Convention, Atlantic City, 1947 and 
Buenos Aires, 1952. The Atlantic City Convention was ratified by the United 
States on June 18, 1948 (63 Stat. (2) 1399). The Buenos Aires convention has 
been submitted to the Senate for ratification. 


Woritp METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Actual, cal- | Actual, cal- | Actual, cal- 

. endar year | endar year endar year 
Computation of estimate 1952 (fiscal | 1953 (fiscal | 1954 (fiscal 
| year 1953) year 1954) year 1955 


j ' 
Gross budget--. ‘ | 272, 379 | $421,477 | $363, 000 
Less miscellaneous income. ; 5, | —15, 000 3, 000 
Less carryover ae didi ia : al 21, 596 | —64, 108 
a j - 
Assessment budget : i 267, 379 | 284, 881 295, 802 
United States percentage share ck ghalhs : (12. 67 11. 89 il. 


United States assessment a ; 33, $33, 881 | $33, 881 

United States advance to working capital fund (7 percent of 
assessment) _._.- és ols 2, 37% 2, 372 
otal United States payment..._--- oon — 36, 253 | 36, 25; 36, 253 


The slight increase in the assessment budget is offset by a decrease in the United 
States percentage share from 11.89 percent to 11.45 percent (120 units out of 1,048) 
due to the accession of new members. 


Statutory authorization 
The Convention of the World Meteorological Organization ratified Mareh 4, 
1949 (T. I. A. S. 2052). 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD, 
MoNTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


Actual cal- | Actual cal- | Estimate cal- 
. . t ndar ye endar year ondar yes 
Computation of estimate 1952 (fiscal 1953 (fiscal 1954 (fiscal 
year 1953) year 1954) year 1955) 


Assessment budget. -......- =~ $28, 000 ey 000 goo] $28, 000 
| 


United States percentage shz ire (approximate) _... 35. 7 35.7 X35. 7 


United States contribution...........- $10, 000 $10, 000 $10, 000 


Norr.—The budget and percentage share are calculated figures and are not the determining factors in 
establishing the amount of the United States contribution. 


The statutes of the Institute establish the amount: member governments are 
assessed. Assessments are based upon population and range from $200 to $10,000. 
The United States is assessed $10,000. 


Statutory authorization 
An act of Congress, approved May 3, 1928 (22 U. 8. C. 269 (b)), as amended 
by Public Law 806, 8ist Congress (22 U. 8. C. 262 (a)). 
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INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INstITUTE, Mexico, FeperRaut District 


Actual, Actual, Estimate, 
Computation of estimate fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1953 j 1954 1955 


Assessment budget ‘ $20, 700 $20, 700 $20, 700 
United States percentage share (approximate) ue X23, 19 X23, 19 X23. 19 


United States contribution ee $4, 800 $4, 800 $4, 800 


Note.—The budget and percentage share are calculated figures and are not the determining factors in 
establishing the amount of the United States contribution. 


The Convention which established the Indian Institute specifies the number of 
units assigned each member state, the value of the unit and the dollar amount of 
each member’s quota. Article V of the Convention fixes the annual budget of the 
Institute at $30,600 and establishes a total of 102 units based on participation of 
all the American Republics, thereby setting the value of each unit at $300. The 
United States is assigned 16 units at a value of $300 per unit for an annual assess- 
ment of $4,800. Since all the American Republics do not participate in the 
Institute, the income from assessments to members amounts to $20,700. 


Statutory authorization 


The Convention approved by the Senate on May 26, 1941, and ratified by the 
President on June 6, 1941 (56 Stat. 1303). 


[INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES, TURRIALBA, Costa RICA 


| 
Estimate, Estimate, | Estimate, 
Computation of estimate | fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
| 1953 t 1954 1955 


Gross budget wash i decieatl odale . hail $566, 146 $601, 372 $601, 000 
Income from other sources. ........-- : anand 352, 050 | 374, 802 368, 029 

Assessment budget. _........... en ‘ 214, 096 | 226, 570 232, 971 
United States percentage share (approximate) - - -..-- | X73. 50 | X70. 62 X69. 88 


United States contribution - - , $157, 360 | $160, 000 | $162, 801 


The fiscal year 1955 budget has not yet been approved by the Board of Directors. 
These estimates, therefore, are predicated upon the amounts approved for the 
fiscal year 1954. Actually it has no bearing on the United States contribution 
which is determined by the Convention establishing the Institute which provides 
that the annual quotas shall be in proportion to the population of each contracting 
state and shail not exceed $1 per thousand of population. The latest population 
figure made available to the Pan American Union by the United States Bureau 
of the Census is 162,800,800. On this basis the United States assessment for the 
fiscal year 1955 will be $162,801. The ratio of United States population to the 
population of the other contracting states is estimated at 69.88 percent, on the 
basis of information obtained from the Pan American Union. 


Statutory authorization 
The Convention on the Institute, ratified June 29, 1944 (58 Stat. 1169). 


Pan AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AHD History, Mexico Ciry, D. F. 


Actual, Actual, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 


Computation of estimate | 
1953 1954 1955 
— 

| 





| 
Gross budget. . . . ‘cto $125, 000 | $125, 000 $125, 000 
Less miscellaneous income aes 15,000 | 15, 000 | 16, 070 


| 
| 


Assessment budget 110, 000 110, 000 | 108, 930 
United States percentage share_. a | X39, 02 X39. 02 X39. 41 


$42, 927 $42, 927 $42, 928 
10, 000 | 10, 000 10, 000 
' 
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The inerease in the United States percentage share of the expenses of the or- 
ganization results from the withdrawal of Guatemala. 

Since the act of Congress which authorizes United States participation in the 
Institute limits the amount that may be appropriated annually for the purposes 
of a United States contribution to $10,000, only that amount is requested. Legis- 


lation to increase the statutory ceiling from $10,000 to $50,000 has been submitted 
to the Congress. 


Statutory authorization 


An act of Congress approved by the President on August 2, 1935 (22 U.S. C. 


273 + 


Pan AmerRICAN Rathway Conoress AssociaTION, BuENos ArrEsS, ARGENTINA 


Actual, cal- | Actual, cal- | Estimate, cal- 
, endar year endar year | endar year 
Computation of estimate 1952 (fiscal | 1953 (fiseal | 1954 (fiscal 
year 1953) year 1954) year 1955) 


nited States contribution... $5, 000 $5, 000 $5, 000 


The bylaws of the association provide that governments shall contribute a 
minimum of $100 and a maximum of $5,000 on the basis of $0.05 per kilometer 


of railroad lines in operation. The United States is assessed the maximum of 
$5,000. 


Statutory authorization 
Public Law 794, 80th Congress (22 U. 8. C. 280 (j)). 


Pan AMERICAN SANITARY ORGANIZATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Actual, cal- | Actual, cal- | Actual, cal- 

Obtavettation of estimate endar year | endar year | endar year 
; 1952 (fiscal 1953 (fiscal 1954 (fiscal 

year 1953) year 1954) year 1955) 


Expenditure budget $1, 973, 681 $2, 366, 000 $2, 100, 000 
Less miscellaneous income 30, 000 60, 000 | 100, 000 


Less surplus from working fund 306, 000 
Asseasmnent budget 1, 943, 681 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
United States percentage share X67. 86 X66 | x66 


United States contribution $1, 318, 982 $1, 320, 000 | $1, 320, 000 


The 1954 expenditure budget is $266,000 less than the amount approved in 1953. 
This decrease results from various program adjustments and the elimination in 
1954 of two nonrecurring costs—building alterations and publication of books on 
public-health administration—which were financed from the 1953 budget. The 
decrease in the amount of the expenditure budget is offset by the fact that there 
will be less income from sources other than governmental contributions in the 
calendar year 1954. This results in a proposed assessment budget of $2 million, 
the same as in 1953. The United States assessment is 66 percent which is the 
same percentage share as the United States was assessed in 1953, 


Statutory authorization 


Ratification of the Pan American Sanitary Convention (44 Stat. 2041) signed 
at Habana, Cuba, November 14, 1924. 


inco 
level 
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Pan AMERICAN UNION OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 


Actual, Actual, Estimate, 
Computation of estimate fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 


Expenditure budget ‘ $2, 934, 159 $3, 159, 941 | $3, 186, 941 
Less miscellaneous income 74, 460 (1) | 27° 000 


“i 


Assessment budget . 2, 859, 699 3, 159, 941 3, 159, 941 
United States percentage share LU , X66 x66 X66 


United States contribution : $1, 887, 402 $2, 085, 561 | $2, 085, 561 


In 1954 miscellaneous income was used to build up the working-capital fund. In 1955 miscellaneous 
income in excess of $27,000 will be used to further strengthen the position of the working-capital fund. Its 
level now is approximately $200,000. 


The fiscal vear 1955 expenditure estimates are $27,000 more than similar esti- 
mates for 1954. This increase is offset by the use of $27,000 of miscellaneous 
income to finance expenditures, so that the assessment budgets for the 2 years 
remain at $3,159,941. The United States assessment (66 percent) is $2,085,561, 
the same as in 1954. 


Statutory authorization 


Ratification of the Charter of the Organization of American States on July 16 
1951 (T. I. A. S. 2361; 2 U. S. T. 2394). 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNton, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Computation of estimate. 


Actual, cal- | Estimate, cal-| Estimate, cal- 


endar year 


endar year 
1953 (fiscal 
year 1954) 


endar year 
1954 (fiscal 
year 1955) 


Assessment budget $79, 23 $75, § 
United States percentage share (approximate) ! 2. 4 23 


United States assessment $18, 000 $18, 000 $18, 000 
United States contribution due to statutory limitation 15, 000 15, 000 15, 000 


lhese are calculated percentages since assessments are made on an absolute basis rather than on a per- 
ventage basis. The United States share is set at $18,000 which, at the approximate rate of 4.30 Swiss frances 
to the dollar, amounts to 77,400 Swiss francs 


Due to the statutory limitation on the amount which may be appropriated for 
this purpose only $15,000 is requested. Legislation raising the statutory limita- 
tion from $15,000 to $18,000 has been submitted to the Congress 


Statutory authorization 


Act of June 28, 1935, as amended by Public Law 409, 80th Congress, approved 
February 6, 1948 (62 Stat. 19; 22 U.S. C. 276) 


Cape SpaRTeEL AND TANGIER Licut, Coast or Morocco 


Actual, cal- | Estimate,cal- Estimate, cal- 
endar year endar year endar year 
1953 (fiseal 1954 (fiscal 1955 (fiscal 


year 1953) year 1954) year 1955) 


Computation of estimate 


Assessment budget (in Moroccan frances) 9, 600, 000 9, 600, 000 9, 600, 000 


United States percentage share (42 8. 33 8. 33 8. 33 


United States assessment (exchange rate—395 Moroccan 
francs to $1) ! 800, 000 800, 000 800, 000 
United States contribution (approximate) $1, 995 $2, 026 $2, 026 


The Moroccan franc exchange rate is a fluctuating rate but has not been less favorable to the United 
States recently than the 395 to $1 which has been used for the purposes of this estimate. 


45431—54—pt. 1——61 
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It is estimated that for both 1954 and 1955 the cost of operating the Cape 
Spartel and Tangier Light will amount to 9,600,000 Moroccan franes and that 
the cost will be assessed equally against the 12 signatory powers: Belgium, France, 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, United Kingdom, United 
States, Germany, and Austria. The shares of Germany and Austria are paid by 
the French Moroccan Government. 


Statutory authorization 
The treaty of May 31, 1865 (14 Stat. 679), between the United States and 
certain other governments and the Sultan of Morocco. 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION, Port-or-Srarn, TRINIDAD, Britisn West INDIFs 


Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
Computation of estimate fiseal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
1053 1054 | 1955 
Calendar vear 1952 
Assessment budget $341, 323 
United States percentage share 38. 4 


United States assessment $131, 068 
Paid from fiseal year 1952 funds 64, 320 


Paid from fiscal year 1953 fund (6, 748 


Calendar year 1953 | 
Assessment budget $344,115 


United States percentage share 38.4 | 


United States assessment $132, 140 
Paid from fiscal year 1953 funds 66, 070 


Paid from fiscal year 1954 funds $66, 070 


Calendar year 1954 
Assessment budget (estimated) 344, 397 
United States percentage share 38.4 


United States assessment | $132, 250 
To be paid from fiscal year 1954 funds 


To be paid from fiscal year 1955 funds 


Calendar year 1955 | 
Assessment budget (estimated 7 345, 000 
United States percentage share - 38.4 


United States assessment $132, 480 é 
44 to be paid from fiscal year 1955 funds ; | $66, 240 


United States total contributions... .... . = 132, 818 132, 195 132, 365 


The assessment budget for the calendar year 1954 amounts to $344,397 or $282 
more than the budget for the calendar year 1953. ‘It is anticipated that the assess- 
ment budget for the calendar year 1955 will amount to $345,000. 

Due to the fact that this estimate is on a split year basis the increase due to the 
slightly higher budget in the calendar year 1954 is reflected equally in the fiscal 
year 1954 and 1955 estimates. The increase in the fiscal year 1955 request of 
$170 is one-half of the United States share (38.4 percent) of an $885 increase in 
the calendar year 1955 estimated budget as compared with the calendar year 1953 
budget. 


Statutory authorization 
Public Law 431, 80th Congress (22 U. 8. C. 280h). 
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INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE PERMANENT Court OF ARBITRATION, 
Tue Hacun, NETHERLANDS 


Actual, cal Estimate, cal-| Estimate, cal- 
endar year endar )ear endar year 
1952 (fiscal 1953 (fiscal 1954 (fiscal 
| year 1953) year 1954) year 1955) 


Computation of estimate 


| 
Assessment budget = | $24, 557 26, 26, 100 
United States percentage share intvines : x4. 79 > 7 x4. 79 


United States contribution... aiid $1, 176 bl, 25% $1, 252 


It is estimated that the assessment budget for the calendar year 1954 will total 
approximately 98,500 florins, the same amount as for calendar year 1953. The 
United States contributes 25 units out of a total of 522. On this basis it is esti- 
mated that the United States share of the expenses for the calendar year 1954 
will be 4,718 florins which, at the rate of approximately 26.5 cents to 1 florin 
amounts to $1,252. 


Statutory authorization 
The Hague Conventions of 1899 (T. S. 392; 32 Stat. 1779) and 1907 (T. S. 536; 
36 Stat. 2199). 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE ProTecTioNn OF INDUSTRIAL PropErRty, BERN, 
SWITZERLAND 


Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 
calendar calendar calendar 
Computation of estimate year 1952 year 1953 year 1954 
(fiscal year (fiscal year (fiscal year 
1953) 1954) 1955) 


Assessment budget (in Swiss franes) 214, 102 | 222, 000 


United States percentage share (approximately) x5. 29 | (5. 29 


United States assessment (exchange rate—$1 to 4.28 

Swiss francs)... 11, 316 12, 000 

United States assessment in dollars $2, 644 $2, 797 
United States contribution due to limitation in convention $1, 730 $1, 


767 | 


The United States is in class I, paying 25 units out of a total of 473, or approxi- 
mately 5 percent. The United States share for the calendar year 1954 (fiscal 
year 1955) is estimated at the same amount as for 1953, 12,000 Swiss franes or 
$2,797. 

However, the United States interprets the relevant articles of the present 
convention as limiting its obligation to its share of a maximum annual assessment 
budget of 140,000 Swiss francs until such time as a conference is called, within the 
meaning of article 14 of the convention, for the purpose of raising that limitation. 
On the basis of this interpretation, the unit value would be approximately 300 
Swiss francs and the United States share 7,500 Swiss frances or approximately 
$1,767. Therefore, although the United States share of the expenses of the Bureau 
for the calendar year 1954 (fiscal year 1955) is estimated at $2,797 only $1,767 is 
being requested. 


Statutory authorization 


Convention of 1883 (25 Stat. 1372; Treaty Series 379) and subsequent agree- 
ment of 1934 (53 Stat. 1748; Treaty Series 941). 
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INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE PUBLICATION OF CusToMS TARIFFS, 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 


Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 1955 


Actual, fiscal 


Computation of estimate 5 
i a vear 1953 


Assessments under 1890 convention (in gold francs 159, 642 159, 642 | 159, 642 
l'nited States percentage share x4. 28 x4. 28 4. 28 
United States assessment (exchange rate—1 gold frane 


equals 0.3267 cent 6, 833, 
United States contribution in dollars $2, 233 


The United States assessment is set at 6,833 gold franes which is 5.47 percent 
of a basic budget of 125,000 gold franes. However, due to the voluntary revisions 
in other Government assessments since 1890 the total assessments had risen to 
159,642 gold frances in 1952. However, the United States assessment remained 
6,833 gold franes which is 4.28 percent of total assessments. The organization’s 
fiscal year is April 1—-March 31. 

A protocol to the convention of 1890 was adopted at a conference held in Brus- 
sels in 1949. The protocol provides for an increase in the maximum annual 
budget to 500,000 gold franes. The United States has not yet adhered to the 
protocol. The protocol has been submitted to the Senate for ratification and 
should the United States adhere, its assessment would be 53 units out of 1,031 
about 5 percent) or $8,650 (26,500 gold franes at the rate of 0.3267 cents). 


Statutory authorization 


The convention forming the International Bureau for the Publication of Cus- 
toms Tariffs ratified by the United States December 17, 1890 (26 Stat. 1520). 


INTERNATIONAL BuREAU OF WeiGHTs AND MEASURES, SEVRES, FRANCE 


Actual, cal- | Actual, cal- | Estimate, cal- 
endar year endar year endar year 
1953 (fiscal 1954 (fiseal 1955 (fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954) year 1955) 


Computation of estimate 


Assessment budget (in gold francs | 193, 798 193, 798 


| 193, 798 
United States percentage share 18. 55 «13.55 | 


13. 55 


United States assessment. ‘ 26, 250 26, 250 26, 250 
United States assessment for quotas of Argentina, Chile, Peru . 029 


Exchange rate—1 gold frane equals 0.3267 cent. 26, 250 | 27, 279 | 26, 250 
United States contribution $8, 576 $8, 913 | $8, 576 
| 


The United States assessment is set at 26,250 gold frances predicated upon a 
basic 175,000 gold frane budget, with the maximum to be contributed by any 
1 member set at 15 percent. The adherence of new members had raised total 
assessments to 193,798 gold franes by 1953. However, the United States assess- 
ment remained 26,250 gold franes which is 13.55 percent of total assessments. 
The decrease is predicated on resumption of payments in 1955 by Argentina, 
Chile, and Peru 


Statutory authorization 


The convention establishing the Bureau ratified May 28, 1878 (20 Stat. 714), 
and the amending convention ratified September 19, 1923 (43 Stat. 1687). 


INTERNATIONAL CounciL oF ScrENTIFIC UNIONS AND AssocraATED UNIONS 


Computation of estimate 


It is estimated that membership dues chargeable to the United States for the 
fiscal year 1955 will amount to $7,989. This estimate assumes a continuation of 
present rates of exchange, and of the present level of membership dues. Payments 
actually made in fiscal year 1953 amounted to $7,985. Amounts payable to 
the individual unions during fiscal year 1954 are estimated to be as follows: 


Inte 
Inte 
Inte 
Inte 
Inte 
Inte 
Inte 
Inte 
Inte 
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Estimate for 
1954 in 


Name of union Dues payable United States 
currency 
International Council of Scientific Unions 500 gold frances $164 
International Astronomical Union 1,000 gold franes 1, 307 
International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics 800 pounds 2, 240 
International Scientific Radio Union 3,600 gold franes 1, 176 
International Union of Chemistry 675 dollars (U. 8 t 
International Geographical Union 1,500 dollars (U.S 1, 500 
International Union of Pure and Applied Physics 320 dollars (U.S 320 
International Union of Biological Sciences 800 Swiss francs {87 
International Union of Crystallography 420 dollars (U.S 420 
Total 7, 989 


Although the membership of the constituent unions differ, it is estimated that 
the United States contribution is approximately 8.7 percent of the total assess- 
ments by the council and associated unions listed above. United States and 
other Government contributions are set amounts rather than being based on the 
percentage scales of contributions. 


Statutory authorization 


An act of Congress approved August 7, 1935 (22 U. 8S. C. 274 


INTERNATIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC BuREAU, MONTE CARLO, MONACO 


Actual, cal- Actual, cal- | Estimate, cal- 

ndar year endar year endar year 

( of esti endar yeat c ! ‘ 

omputation of estimat 1942 (fiseal 1953 (fiscal 1954 (fiscal 

year 195 year 1954) year 1955 
United States assessment (in gold franc 28, O00 4 000 34. 000 
10 percent reduction voted for calendar year 1954 400 
Exchange rate—1 gold franc equals 0.3267 cent 28 OOO $4. 000 30, 600 
United States contribution $9, 147 $11, 108 $9, 998 


Contributions of members are on the basis of a quota established bv the statutes 


of the Bureau Each member subscribes 2 basic shares of 2,000 gold franes. 
\lembers which own 100,000 gross tons of shipping or more (Navy and merchant 
marine) contribute supplementary shares of the same value in accordance with a 
sliding scale in which the maximum is set at 15 shares for 20,750,000 gross tons 
and above The tonnage of the United States, for purposes of determining its 


contribution, is 40,235,117 gross tons. 

The United States, therefore, is required to subscribe, in addition to 2 basic 
shares, 15 additional shares, making its total contribution 17 shares of 2,000 gold 
franes each, or 34,000 gold france However a 10 percent reduction in assessments 
was voted at the last meeting effective January 1, 1954, making the United States 
assessment 30,600 gold francs 


Statutory authorization 


Act of Congress approved March 2, 1921 (41 Stat. 1215; 22 U.S. C, 275 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT Counci., LONDON, ENGLAND 





Actual, Actual, Estimate 
Computation of estimate fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1943 1054 1955 
Gross budget (in pounds 7. 000 39, 500 39, 500 
Less carryover 7, 000 

Assessment budget 30, 000 39, 500 39, 500 
United States percentage share 21. 80 24. 88 25. 00 
United States assessment (exchange rate $2.80 to £1 6, 540 9, 827 9, 875 
United States contribution $18, 312 | $27, 516 $27, 650 


No fands were requested in the fiscal year 1954 appropriation request since the old agreement had lapsed 
and the new agreement had not yet been ratified. Consequently, funds for the fiscal year 1954 assessment 
will have to be obtained either from savings in other items under this appropriation head or through the 
submission of a fiscal year 1954 supplemental appropriation request 
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The fiscal year 1955 (August 1, 1954—July 31, 1955) budget will not be adopted 
until the spring of 1954 but is estimated to be the same amount as for the fiscal 
year 1954 for purposes of this estimate. The organization divides its assessments 
equally between the importing and exporting countries and the United States 
share for the fiscal year 1955 is estimated at one-half of the total of the exporting 
countries or 25 percent as compared with 24.88 percent in the fiscal year 1954. 
Statutory authorization 

The International Wheat Agreement ratified July 13, 1953. 


Sourn Paciric Commission, NoumEA, NEw CALEDONIA 


Actual, cal- | Actual, cal- | Actual, cal- 
endar year endar year | endar year 
1952 (fiscal 1953 (fiscal 1954 (fiscal 
year 1953) year 1054) year 1955) 


Computation of estimate 


| 

{— - 
a | 
Gross budget $494, 785 | j 
Less carryover from previous year 29, 865 | 

Less miscellaneous income. —-24, 189 | 


$536, 648 | $524, 832 
— 43, 434 — 30, 968 
—m, 582 | — 23, 926 

Assessment budget 440, 731 463, 632 | 469, 938 
United States percentage share 12.5 x12 2.5 iy 12.5 


United States contribution $55, 092 $57, 954 " $58, 743 


The budget of the organization for the calendar year 1954 (fiscal year 1955) 
amounts to $524,832, approximately $12,000 less than the previous year. How- 
ever, due to a smaller amount of carryover and miscellaneous income, assessments 
to members increase by $6,306. The United States share (12% percent) of the 
increase is $789. 


Statutory authorization 


Public Law 403, 80th Congress (22 U.S. C. 280) as amended by Public Law 806, 
Slst Congress (22 U.S. C. 262a). 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
(House bill, p. 6) 


(House hearings, p. 199) 
Estimate ...-- $28, 321,010 
1954 act (excluding comparative transfers of $4,110 to international 
fisheries commissions and $143,000 to Public Health Service for 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory) wenn Oe, Se Ore 
House allowance (a reduction of $71 ,010 in the estimate) - - - - . 28, 250, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 6, line 5, strike out “$28,250,000” and insert ‘‘$28,321,010’’, the estimate, 
or an increase of $71,010. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(P. 4) 


“There is included in the bill $28,250,000 to meet the annual obligations of 
membership in international multilateral organizations, pursuant to treaties, con- 
ventions, or specific acts of Congress. These organizati ions include the U Inited 
Nations and 7 of its specialized agencies, the Pan American Union of the Organi- 
zation of American States, and 6 other inter-American organizations and 11 other 
international organizations in which it participates. The estimate for the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute has been transferred to the Public Health Service and the 
estimates for the International Whaling Commission and the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries Commission have been transferred from this appropriation to the new 
appropriation ‘International fisheries commissions.’ 


~ ht ad 


be et et td Rate te 
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“The committee is pleased to note that our percentage of contribution to the 
United Nations has finally been reduced to 33% percent. The United States 
share for the current fiscal year was 35.12 percent. In addition to the decrease 
in the percentage of contributions, the gross expenditure budget of the United 
Nations for fiscal year 1955 is approximately $2,400,000 less than 1954. How- 
ever, in some of the specialized agencies the amount we are called upon to con- 
tribute is larger, not because of any increase in our percentage of contributions, 
but because of an increase in the gross budget. This points up the situation to 
which this committee has called attention on several previous occasions, that our 
representatives to these organizations must not only strive to reduce the per- 
centage of our contribution but must take an active and aggressive part in holding 
down and reducing the overall budgets of these organizations.” 

“The amount allowed by the committee for this item is $1,364,787 below the 
appropriation for the present fiscal year and is $71,010 below the budget estimate.’” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The estimates for the fiscal year 1955 which were submitted to the House of 
Representatives contained a request of $28,321,010 for the purpose of meeting 
the cost of United States contributions to the budgets of the United Nations and 
7 of its specialized agencies, 7 inter-American organizations including the 
Organization of American States, and 11 other small international organizations. 
This represents the amount which will be required if the United States is to make 
its contribution in full to those international organizations in which the United 
States participates pursuant to treaty, convention, or special act of Congress. 

While a reduction of $71,010 in a total appropriation of over $28 million might 
not appear significant, in the case of this appropriation it might seriously impair 
the ability of the Department to carry out the purposes of the appropriation since 
the United States might not be able to meet its full financial obligation to these 
organizations. 

Over 95 percent of the amount requested represents contributions to organiza- 
tions where the assessments have already been determined in accordance with the 
relevant provisions of their charters or constitutions. This leaves something less 
than 5 percent of the total appropriation on an estimated basis. The Depart- 
ment has forecast estimates for these activities on a conservative basis, and its best 
judgment in that the amounts stated are the minimum that will be needed. 
Included in the 5 percent is an estimate of the United States voluntary contribu- 
tion to the ICAO joint support program. This contribution is not based on an 
“assessment” as is the case with United States contributions to the regular budget 
of the international organization, but is an independent commitment undertaken 
annually to provide support for the operation and maintenance of air navigation 
facilities essential to the safety of aircraft flying the North Atlantic. The United 
States, along with other ICAO member nations using the facilities, voluntarily 
agrees to contribute to the support of these facilities on the basis of its proportion- 
ate share of North Atlantic air traffic. 

The contributions in question are to organizations to which we have pledged 
United States support through treaties, conventions and special acts of Congress. 
If final assessments exceed the amount appropriated, the Department will have 
no alternative but to become delinquent. The United States has been largely 
instrumental in holding down the budgets of the organizations involved and has 
just achieved in the United Nations a reduction in its percentage share to 33% 
percent, a goal toward which it has been striving for a number of years. The net 
result of United States economy efforts has been a request for this fiscal year which 
is over $1,100,000 less than the requirements for the fiscal year 1954. It is 
believed that the full amount requested is the minimum that will be required to 
meet our financial obligations for the fiscal year 1955. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Chairman Brinegs. Mr. Key, I understand you are going to testify. 
Mr. Kry. Mr. Chairman, the day before yesterday, information 
was requested in this committee about the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization. I have before me data on this 
organization, which I promised to furnish, and which I should like, 
with your permission, to summarize and then to enter into the record. 
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The Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization, known 
as the IMCO, has not yet come into being. A convention for the 
establishment of this organization was signed by 21 countries in 1948 
and has been ratified by 14 countries, 7 of which have more than a 
million gross tons of shipping. The United States ratified the con- 
vention on August 17, 1950. 

The main purposes of the organization are to promote the safety 
and efficiency of navigation and to encourage the removal of diserimi- 
natory action and unnecessary restrictions by governments affecting 
shipping. 

As I say, that summarizes it, and I have more detailed information 
here 

(The information referred to follows:) 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL Maritime CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION (IMCO) 


The Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) has 
not yet come into being \ convention for the establishment of this organiza 
tion was signed by 21 countries in Geneva in 1948, and has been ratified by 14 
countries including 7 which each have more than 1 million gross tons of shipping 
The United States ratified the convention on August 17, 1950 

The purposes of IMCO are 

1. To provide machinery for cooperation among governments in the field of 
governmental regulation and practices relating to technical matters of all kinds 
affecting shipping engaged in the highest practicable standards in matters con- 
cerning maritime safety and efficiency of navigation 


2. To encourage the removal of discriminatory action and unnecessary re 


strictions by governments affecting such shipping so as to promote the availa 
bility of shipping services to the world without discrimination. (Government 
assistance to shipping is not in itself considered discrimination, provided this 
assistance is not designed to restrict the freedom of shipping of all flags to take 
part in world trade 

3. To provide for IMCO’s consideration of any matter concerning shipping 
referred to it by any part of the United Nations; 

+. To provide for exchange of information among governments on matters 
being considered by IMCO 

5. To provide for the consideration by IMCO of matters concerning unfair 
restrictive practices by shipping concerns 

The functions of IMCO are to be consultative and advisory. The machinery 
would consist of an assembly to meet every 2 years, a council consisting of 16 
members, and a maritime safety committee consisting of 14 members 

The [ nited States has an interest in secing not only that there are adequate 
shipping services throughout the world, but also that the world’s trade is open 
to all shipowning nations on a fair, competitive basis The IMCO will be ar 
instrument through which complaints may be aired and suggestions and rec 
ommendations affecting world shipping can be initiated 

IMCO would provide a forum where the United States could begin action 
against those international aspects of shipping practices which run contrary to 
our free, competitive enterprise system and which might be designed to further 
political ends. It is felt that it would thus materially aid the American private 
shipping industry in competing with the so-called state-trading countries 

Further, there has never been an organization set up to provide for the orderly 
development of maritime safety and other highly technical regulations such as 
those contained in the International Safety of Life at Sea Convention, signed in 
1929. The need for such an organization was foreseen as early as 1889 at a 
maritime conference held in Washington. There is a pressing need for IMCO at 
present because the International Safety of Life at Sea Convention, signed in 
1948, assigns important duties to IMCO, and cannot be completely implemented 
unless there is such an organization. Moreover, arrangements for the coordina- 
tion of aircraft, shipping, telecommunications, and meteorology in the interests 
of safety which have been developed under the auspices of the United Nations, 
cannot be effective unless there is an intergovernmental shipping organization to 
cooperate with the organizations already established in the other fields 
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Last, until recently no real attempt has been made to establish on a worldwide 
basis an organization to work out cooperative and beneficial regulatory measures 
for world shipping. There have been, however, many complex technical conven- 
tions governing international ship operations. ILMCQO would provide the instru- 
ment to pull these together and would constitute a practical, working organization 
in the whole field of international maritime relationships 

There is no reason to think that this organization could take any action which 
would help shipments to the U. 5.8. R. That country is not a signatory of the 
convention and did not participate in the Geneva Conference of 1948 which 
drafted it, and up to the present, no Communist country has become a party to it 


PERCENTAGE OF UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS 


Chairman Bripces. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Kny. Yes, sir; I have. 

Chairman Bripeus. We will make that part of the record. 

This committee, and I believe Congress, desires information con- 
cerning the percentage of contributions we are contributing, and that 
of other countries. The problem is our responsibility. Now, Mr. 
Key, | trust you are prepared to answer the question raised the other 
day concerning this subject. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr? Key. Yes. Mr. Chairman, this is the prepared statement, 
which I should like to enter into the record, and which I will briefly 
summarize, if I may. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNrIteED NATIONS AFFAIRS ON 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, Misstons To INTERNA- 
rTrONAL ORGANIZATIONS, AND INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 


Mr. Chairman, I appear before you today in support of three appropriations: 
i) “Contributions to international organizations ,’’ (2) ‘‘Missions to international 
organizations ,”’ and (3) “International contingencies.’”’ I would like to briefly 
describe the nature of the appropriations, and to summarize the status of our 
contributions appropriation in particular. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The “Contributions” appropriation is the appropriation from which the United 
States Government pays its annual assessed share of the continuing expenses of 
a number of international organizations of which it is a member. These inter- 
national organizations are all ones in which the United States participates by 
virtue of a treaty, convention, or special act of Congress. The amount requested 
for the coming fiscal vear, $28,321,010, is $1,128,630 less than total estimated 
obligations for the current fiscal year. “ This amount of $28,321,010, will provide 
for United States contributions to 26 organizations. 

Of the 26 international agencies, 15 are components of 2 major systems of 
international organization, that is, the United Nations svstem and the inter- 
(merican system. United States contributions to the United Nations and 7 of 
its specialized agencies account for $24,455,249, or approximately 86 percent, of 
the appropriation requested. The Organization of American States and the 6 
specialized organizations associated with it account for $3,598,162, or 13 percent 
The 11 small organizations associated with neither major svstem, which are of 
limited regional interest as in the case cf the Caribbean and South Pacific com- 
missions or highly technical as in the case of the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures, account for about 1 percent of the appropriation total. 

With regard to the structure of the ‘“‘Contributions” appropriation, it should 
be noted that three activities, formerly financed from this appropriation, have 
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been transferred to other appropriations. Estimates for the United States 
contribution to the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory have been transferred to the 
Public Health Service appropriation ‘Gorgas Memorial Laboratorv,’’ and 
estimates for the United States contributions to the International Whaling 
Commission and the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission have been trans- 
ferred to the newly established State Department appropriation ‘International 
fisheries commission.’’ In addition to these transfers out of the contributions 
appropriation, one activity not appearing in the fiscal vear 1954 budget sub- 
mission, the International Wheat Council, has been added. This organization 
had been financed previously from this appropriation but, due to the fact that 
the new International Wheat Agreement had not been ratified until after the 
fiscal vear 1954 budget was submitted, it was not included last vear. 

While the net decrease of $1,128,630 is the product of a number of decreases in 
individual items which more than offset increases in others, the 2 factors of 
greatest importance in this reduction of our appropriation request are the reduc- 
tion of our percentage of contribution to the United Nations and a decrease of 
$2,900,000 in the amount of United Nations assessment budget. The reduction, 
from 35.12 te 33.33 percent of total assessments against all member states, is the 
final reduction in a series set in motion bv the late Senator Vandenberg while 
serving as the spokesman of the United States in the United Nations Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Committee at the first session of the General Assembly. 

The proposal before the Assembly (in 1946) called for assessments to be made 
on the basis of relative ‘capacity to pav’’ as measured by national income with 
certain adjustments for low per capita income and for continuing economic dis- 
location resulting from the war. The United States delegation did not take issue 
with the concept of “‘capacitv to pav’’ as a general foundation stone for the assess- 
ment scale. However, it contended that there should be a “ceiling’’ on the amount 
which any one government should be asked to pay, just as there should be a 
“floor,”’ or minimum percentage contribution, for the smaller nations. Senator 
Vandenberg argued that, while the United States might be expected to accept 
special obligations with respect to the operational budgets of international pro- 
grams where it had a special responsibility, considerations of the sovereign eq alitv 
of all members dictated that it not be asked to pay a preponderant share of the 
general administrative budget. 

The immediate effect of Senator Vandenberg’s argument was a revision down- 
ward of the initial United States assessment from the proposed 49.89 to 39.89 
percent, and to lav the groundwork for todav’s reduction to 33% percent. 

At the third session of the General Assembly, in 1948, we were able to secure 
adoption of the ceiling principle which Senator Vandenberg had advocated, to- 
gether with recognition that in normal times no one member state should contrib- 
ute more than one-third of the ordinary expenses of the United Nations. Repre- 
sentatives of the United States then proceeded to gain recognition of the same 
principle by the general conferences of the WHO and UNESCO, the two spe- 
cialized agencies with assessment scales fashioned after that of the United Nations, 
and where we were also assessed more than one-third. 

Under the formula adopted by the United Nations, the reduction of the United 
States contribution was to be achieved as more members were admitted and as 
other members demonstrated an increased capacity to pay. Because of the 
Soviet veto, the admission of new members has not been a factor in the reduction 
of the United States contribution. In the case of WHO and UNESCO, however, 
the admission of new members did speed the reduction of the United States 
percentage, and we reached our one-third goal in 1952. 

At the same time, it should be noted that the granting of reductions to the 
United States in the WHO was made difficult for the other members by the 
action of the Soviet Union and its satellites in renouncing their ties to the organiza- 
tion and by similar action on the part of China. The WHO has continued to 
hope that these states will resume active participation, as in fact China has done 
in 1953. As states still regarded as members, the Soviet states are included in 
the assessment scale and contributions are assessed against them annually. In- 
asmuch as the Soviet states, as a group, have been assessed a substantial aggregate 
share, the withholding of active participation and financial support on their part 
made other members reluctant to progressively reduce the contribution percentage 
of the major contributor. 

The interest of Congress in the reduction of the United States percentage of 
contribution to the United Nations was strongly expressed in provisions of ¢ our 
appropriation legislation for the fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954. 
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For the fiscal year 1953, a provision was enacted to the effect that: 

“No representative of the United States Government in any international 
organization after fiscal year 1953 shall make any commitment requiring the 
appropriation of funds for a contribution by the United States in excess of 
33% percent of the budget of any international organization for which the 
appropriation for the United States contribution is contained in this act: 
Provided, however, That this section shall not apply to the United States 
representative to the inter-American organizations. 

“No representative of the United States Government to any international 
organization of which the United States is not now a member shall, unless 
specifically authorized in an appropriation act or other law, make any 
commitment requiring the appropriation of funds for a contribution by the 
United States in excess of 33% percent of the budget of such international 
organization.” 

The exemption granted the inter-American organizations from the one-third 
limitation was extended to the Caribbean Commission and the International 
Civil Aviation Organization’s joint support program in last year’s appropriation 
act 

When the eighth session of the General Assembly, now recessed, first convened 
in September 1053, the United States percentage stood at 35.12 percent. The 
Assembly had before it the report of its contributions committee, a committee of 
experts. In accordance with a decision taken by the General Assembly during 
the previous year to limit the assessment of the largest contributor to one-third 
of the total, effective January 1, 1954, this report recommended that the United 
States percentage be reduced to 33.33 percent. It also recommended minor 
reduetions for 8 other countries, and increases for 13 more. Among the latter 
were the 3 Soviet states, whose share the committee proposed to increase by 
2.19 percentage points to 16.53 percent. Taken together with the increases for 
the Soviet states in the last 2 years, this represents an increase of 103 percent 
in 3 vears. 

This report, like the one a year ago, was bitterly attacked by the Soviet bloc 
which sought to completely reverse the trend of recent years and to reestablish 
the lower assessment levels which previously prevailed for the Soviet states. 
Most United Nations member states, however, supported the contributions com- 
mittee. Most members agreed that the Soviet states, which in the early years 
had been allowed special dispensation as being among the war-devastated states, 
were now definitely underassessed and should have their assessments progressively 
increased. 

With respect to the dollar effect of this present reduction from 35.12 to 33.33 
percent, the United Nations assessment budget for the calendar year 1954 is 
$41,300,000 as compared with $44,200,000 for the calendar year 1953. If the 
United States percentage had not been reduced, the United States would be sub- 
ject to an assessment of $14,504,560 at 35.12 percent. Since, at 33.33 percent, 
we will be paying only $13,407,290 after a working capital fund credit is taken 
into account, the difference of $1,097,270 may properly be considered a saving in 
this present appropriation requirement resulting from the decrease to 33.33 
percent. 

With the reduction of the United States percentage of contribution to the 
United Nations to 33.33 percent for this year, the result to which the restrictions 
contained in our appropriation language of the past 2 years are most clearly 
directed is achieved. The only percentages of assessment covered by this appro- 
priation which will remain in excess of 33% percent are those with respect to the 
Caribbean Commission, the joint support program of ICAO, and the inter- 
American organizations which are specifically exempt by the terms of the fiscal 
year 1954 appropriation language. 


MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The next item is the appropriation for missions to international organizations 
for which we are asking $1,073,000. This is a reduction of $26,000 from the 
amount available this year and is $248,112 less than the amount provided for this 
purpose in 1953. While the major portion of the appropriation is used to finance 
Ambassador Lodge’s staff in New York, there are five other activities to be 
financed under this item. They are 

The United States mission to international organizations, resident in 
Geneva. 

The United States representative to the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. 
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lhe United States representative to the Council of the Organization of 
American States 

The American group of the Interparliamentary Union, 

The National Commission of the Pan American Railway Congress. 

I should like to point out that with the exception of the last two items where no 
personal services are required, the staffs of all of these activities have been de- 
creased this year by 20.27 percent. At the same time, there has been little if anv 
decrease in work requirements. 

We consider that the amount requested for these activities is the minimum 
required to present and negotiate the views of the United States in the several 
international organizations, and to maintain essential liaison between this Govern- 
ment and the organizations on matters relating to our participation. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 


For the item “International contingencies,’”’ we are requesting $1 million. This 
is the same amount as appropriated for the current fiscal year but exclusive of 
the $200,000 supplemental estimate requested for the pending Geneva Confer- 
ence \s the title implies, this is intended as a contingency appropriation to 
cover the costs of United States participation in international meetings and for 
other related items of a contingent or temporary nature. Since 1946, when 
$4,250,000 was provided, the amount has been decreased progressively to its 
present level of $1 million. We are including this sum for the purpose of being 
represented at the international conference table for a full year to discuss with 
all nations, both large and small, ways of achieving and maintaining peace and 
security in the world, 

I should like to point out that during the current fiscal year, with an appro- 
priation of $1 million, the contingency nature of the fund was substantially lost 
during the fiscal year. This occurred when the entire appropriation had to be 
allocated to meet the cost of our participation in activities then scheduled or 
reasonably expected to occur. As a consequence, when action was taken at the 
recent Berlin meeting to convene the Geneva Conference, it was necessary to 
request the Congress to approve additional funds under this appropriation. 
Should meetings of a similar character arise in 1955, the Department would, no 
doubt, have to call upon the Congress again to provide additional funds. 


RUSSIAN AGITATION FOR ADMISSION OF RED CHINA 


The 1955 overall estimates 

Chairman Bripces. Before you become involved in estimates, I 
would like to bring to Your attention a late news release that Russia 
had just joined one of your organizations, and immediately launched 
a propaganda campaign to admit Red China. Senator Green and I 
are both interested and wish you would describe this recent develop- 
ment 

Mr. Key. Mr. Chairman, I saw an article in the press this morning, 
I think the same one to which you referred. I haven’t at this stage 
any more information than what is contained in that. 

Chairman Bripces. Was it UNESCO that they joimed? 

Mr. Key. UNESCO. That is right. But I was glad to note that 
according to the press report that suggestion was soundly rejected. 

Chairman Bripces. Apparently the only reason they joimed was to 
generate this trouble, and to do it immediately. 

If later you have something on that, we would be glad to have it for 
the record, because of its importance to the committee. 

You may proceed now. I did not mean to interrupt. 


REDUCTION IN UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Key. The 1955 overall estimates with respect to contributions 
to international organizations represent no radical change from the 
present year, but in all there is a reduction of over a million dollars. 
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Chairman Brivces. How was the reduction affected? Through 
other countries paying more, and we a lesser percentage, or by just 
cutting down the expenses, while we pay the same amount? In 
other words, you say our contribution is a million dollars less. Does 
that come by reducing the overall cost, so that therefore our proportion 
is less, or does it mean that our percentage is less and other countries 
are paying more? 

Mr. Key. It is really both, Mr. Chairman. For example, in the 
case of the United Nations, the reduction comes about in large part 
because our percentage of contribution is less. However, the total 
budget itself also is less. 

Senator Green. Our percentage has been greatly reduced; has it 
not? 

Mr. Key. Yes. It is down to one-third. 

Senator Green. And that was the objective? 

Mr. Key. That was the objective, which has been attained with 
considerable effort. 

With respect to these contributions, I would like to express my 
concern over the reduction voted by the House of Re ‘presentatives 
with regard to the SPEReraaee which we are now discussing. 

As you know, sir, the House Appropriations Committee allowed the 
amount of $28,2 50,000, a reduction of $71,010 from the amount re- 
quested, and Be House of Representatives approved this. A reduc- 
tion of $71,000 in an appropriation of $28 million ordinarily wouldn’t 
seem to be very serious. In the case of this appropriation, however, 
the consideration would seem to be somewhat different 


This is not an appropriation where the reduction could be absorbed 
through the elimination of positions, the reduction of travel, or any 
other adjustment within our power to make. In this case, the reduc- 
tion might make it impossible for the United States to honor its cur- 
rent obligations of membership in the various organizations of which 
it is a member by virtue of treaty, convention, or special act of Con- 


orTess. 


PAYMENT RECORD OF MEMBER NATIONS 


Chairman Bripees. Mr. Secretary, how many countries are delin- 
quent in assessments to any of these organizations? According to our 
information many countries in many of these organizations are 
delinquent. 

Mr. Key. I should like to ask Mr. Henderson to speak to that. 

Mr. Henperson. We have prepared, Mr. Chairman, and will 
submit, if you wish, a statement as to the payment record of all of the 
members of the international organizations for which funds are re- 
quested. 

Chairman BripGes. Give us examples? 

Mr. Henperson. Generalizing, sir, most of these organizations 
have a constitutional provision whereby a member which is 2 years or 
more totally delinquent on its payments loses all privileges and all 
voting rights. There are, again, generalizing, some governments 
which have poor payment records, For instance, some of our good 
friends in‘South America. Nationalist China is a problem in most of 
these organizations in which she maintains membership, simply 
because of her own internal difficulties in meeting her financial obh- 
gations, 
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As I say, sir, that is generalizing, but we do have the payment 
record of each country for each organization for the last few years, 
which I would be glad to leave with you. 


POSITION OF OUR DELEGATES ON FINANCIAL SITUATION 


Chairman Bripces. What, if any, action is taken by our representa- 
tives on these organizations to compel other countries to make prompt 
payment? Could it be that our representatives are apathetic? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir. I can speak to that personally, having 
served on two delegations recently. Our delegations have been 
instructed consistently to make a point in the financial committees of 
these annual conferences as to the necessity to keep the organization 
in a current and responsible financial situation. We have tried, by 
setting a good example ourselves and by making somewhat of an 
embarrassing point of it, to urge other governments to meet their 
financial obligations on a current basis; particularly, I might say, sir, 
those governments which in most cases stand to benefit the most 
from the activities which are carried on by these organizations. 

Chairman Bripcres. Now, suppose they don’t, and 2 years elapse, 
and they are still delinquent. They not only do not vote, but do 
they get any benefits? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir. And generalizing again, in most 
instances the delinquent countries are not entitled to publications, 
and other information which the organization normally makes 
available to its members. 

[ might say again, sir, in that connection, that Nationalist China 
has been a problem, and United States delegations have tried, where 
these circumstances obtain, to work out a special provision for 
Nationalist China, so that she could continue to participate and to 
receive some benefits. 

Senator Green. I don’t understand. What measures have already 
been taken? What attempts have been made to work out measures? 

Mr. Henperson. In UNESCO, for example, Senator Green, and 
in the World Health Organization, there has been special consideration 
given to Nationalist China, so that she could make a token payment. 
In WHO she continues to be assessed at the rate consistent with her 
stature as a world power, in full, and that assessment is carried on 
the books. However she is required to pay only a token amount, 
a small percent of her total assessment. 

Senator Green. And this rule isn’t uniformly enforced? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir. This is a special arrangement for 
Nationalist China, in recognition of the fact that China’s inability to 
pay stems from circumstances which are beyond her control. 

Senator GreEN. Don’t they always claim that? All the other 
nations that are behind? 

Mr. Henperson. Some of them have, sir. United States dele- 
gations have, however, attempted to maintain the fact that Nation- 
alist China is a great power. We wanted that recognition without 
prejudice, particularly in terms of the issue that some have made, 
that Red China should be seated in her stead. We have attempted 
to, as I say, maintain her stature and her position as the legal, rightful 
representative of the Chinese people, without having applied to her 
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the full sanction of arrearages; and have this token payment accepted 
in order to keep her current against the day when she might be able 
to meet her financial obligations in full. 

Senator Green. Then that provision is one that can be altered in 
any particular case? 

Mr. Henperson, It can, sir. Yes, sir. It is a special provision 
which was voted by the membership. 

Senator Green. Have there been any other special exceptions made? 

Mr. Henperson. Not that I can think of, Senator Green, 


SIGNIFICANCE OF HOUSE CUT 


Chairman Bripces. Mr. Key, is the House cut significant? The 
cut seems insignificant compared to the total of $128 million plus 
appropriation. 

Mr. Kuy. Admittedly there are some parts of this appropriation 
which are still on an estimated basis, and by the time the assessments 
have become firm, there may be some savings from the amount fore- 
cast by the executive department in its budget estimates. However, 
over 95 percent of the amount requested in the estimates now before 
you is in the form of assessments which have already been duly 
levied by decision of a majority of the governments which comprise 
the membership of these organizations. This leaves something under 
5 percent of the amount requested as representing the activities against 
which the $71,000 reduction would have to be applied. 

Should it develop that the estimates which now make up this 5 
percent of the total did not decrease to the extent of $71,000, it would 
be necessary to request a supplemental appropriation in order to 
obtain sufficient funds to meet the financial obligation of the United 
States to these organizations. The cost, in terms of time and effort 
expended by the State Department, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the Congress, might well exceed the $71,000 reduction in issue. 

lt should be noted that the budget justifications themselves reflect 
an overall decrease of over $1,100,000 from the previous year’s require- 
ments. This, in itself, is a reflection of the strong representations 
which United States representatives have made toward economy in 
the organization’s fiscal affairs. 

Regardless of the amount of funds made available through the appro- 
priation process, you may be assured that the State Department takes 
every precaution to assure that no funds will be expended above and 
beyond the minimum obligation of the United States Government in 
terms of the total legal assessments made by these international 
organizations. Should there be any excess at the end of the fiscal 
period involved, the money, of course, would revert to the Treasury 
and not be utilized for any other purpose, no matter how closely related 
to the purpose of the appropriation. ‘This has been our practice in 
past years, a practice which will not be changed without appropriate 
consultation and permission from the Congress. 

I sincerely urge, therefore, that the committee recommend the full 
amount of the appropriation requested, that is, $28,321,010 as the 
estimated minimum amount needed to meet the financial obligation 
of the United States to the organizations of which it is a member 
through treaty, convention, or special act of Congress. 
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PURPOSE OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Chairman Bripces. Mr. Secretary, you and Mr. Morton and Mr. 
Wilber, for the benefit of the committee as well as the witnesses, will 
you have each of the organizations present for the record a bill of 
particulars, just a few paragraphs as to what they conceive to be the 
purpose of the international organization and its objectives, and 
second, what it has accomplished in the last year? We have 
never had that in detail, from witnesses. The information would be 
helpful in considering this bill as it is marked up by the committee, on 
the floor and in conference 

Mr. Wiiser. We have that material worked up, Mr. Chairman, 
and we would be delighted to put it in. 

Chairman BripGes. It shouldn’t be too lengthy, just a summary. 


Mr. Wiuzer. No, sn It is not long 


(The information referred to follows: ) 


PrRoGRAM STATEMENTS— UniTED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The General Assembly is the one principal organ of the United Nations in 
which all members of the organization are represented. The Charter confers 
upon the Assembly a wide range of functions. At its regular annual sessions the 
Assembly considers and makes recommendations on as many as seventy or more 
items covering the entire range of international politics— political and security 
problems; economic, social and humanitarian problems; questions involving 
dependent areas and the operations of the trusteeship systems; administrative and 
budgetary matters; and international legal questions. The Assembly also elects 
the members of the various United Nations councils and subsidiary bodies 
Acting jointly with the Security Council, it elects the judges of the International 
Court of Justice Through the debates in the Assembly, worldwide public 
opinion is directed to the many important international issues with which the 
Assembly deals. Moreover, many foreign ministers and other important officials 
of the member states attend the convening of each Assembly session, and their 
presence in New York permits informal exchanges of views to take place among 
them on a wide variety of subjects 

The following are among the topics deait with by the General Assembly during 
he past year 


Disarmament 


Since 1946 the United States has continuously sought to attain agreement 
through the United Nations on comprehensive and coordinated reduction and 
control of all armaments and armed forces, with adequate safeguards to assure 
universal compliance. In 1952, largely on United States initiative, the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission was created, consisting of the members of the 
Security Council plus Canada. Its task is to prepare draft proposals concerning 
regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armaments and armed forces; 
elimination of all major weapons adaptable to mass destruction; and effective 
international control of atomic energy to prohibit atomic weapons and to ensure 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes alone. The Commission held 
sessions during a considerable part of 1952 and convened a further meeting in 
1953. Although Soviet intransigence prevented agreement in the Commission 
on proposals advanced by the Uuited States, the United Kingdom, and France, 
the Commission's discussions were valuable in spelling out many of the essential 
bases for an effective disarmament program 

In November 1953, the General Assembly considered the Disarmament Com- 
mission’s 1953 report. It adopted a resolution requesting the Commission to 
continue its efforts and suggesting the establishment of a subcommittee of repre- 
sentatives of the powers principally involved, to meet in private in an effort to 
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reach agreement It was further suggested that this subcommittee might meet 
as appropriate in the different countries most concerned with the problem 

On December 8, President Eisenhower, in an address to the General Avsemb!y 
declared that the United States was fully prepared to participate in the subeom 
mittee. He proposed that in these private discussions the governments princi 
pally involved consider, among other matters, the possibility of making joint ¢ 
ributions of fissionable materials to an international atomic energy agency, und 
United Nations aegis, which would devise methods of using the fissionable mat« 
rials for peaceful purposes for the benefit of mankind. To implement the Presi 
dent’s proposals, the United States expects to continue its efforts in the Disarm 
ament Commission, and elsewhere as appropriate, to achieve agree it on a 
workable and safeguarded disarmament program 


K orea 


The signature of a military armistice with the Communist authorities on July 
27, 1953, brought a halt to active military operations in Korea. Sixteen members 
of the United Nations continued to provide military support to the United Nations 
action in that country, and the strategic embargo imposed against North Korea 
and Communist China in 1951 remained in effect 
In December 1952 the General Assembly had adopted a resolution setting forth 
certain proposals designed to provide the basis for a settlement of the prisoner of 
war issue consistent with the principle of no forced repatriation sut the Com- 
munist authorities rejected this formula. When the Assembly reconvened late 
n February 1953, the Korean question remained on its agenda. In March tl 
Communists indicated their willingness to proceed to an immediate exchange of 
sick and wounded prisoners of war and to resume armistice negotiations on a 
basis satisfactory to the United Nations Command. Negotiations at Panmunjom 
proceeded to this end The General Assembly accordingly limited its Maret 
action on Korea to noting the agreement on the exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners, and expressing its hope that further negotiations at Panmunjom would 
result in an early armistice. 
Following the conclusion of the armistice on July 27, the General Assembly 
reconvened on August 17 to consider means of implementing a recommenda 
} 


f 


Lion 


{ 
n the armistice agreement for ‘a political conference of a higher level of both 


sides * * * to settle through negotiation the questions of withdrawal of all 
foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, ete.” 
The Assembly welcomed the holding of such a conference; provided for the par 
ticipation therein of those members contributing armed forces in Korea whict 
lesired to be represented, together with the Republic of Korea; and requested 
the United States, after consultation with the other participating countries, to 
arrange with the other side for the holding of the conference It also recom 
mended that the U. 8. 8. R. participate in the conference provided the other side 
desired it. Negotiations with the Chinese Communists and North Koreans look 
ing toward the early convening of the political conference were still underway in 
December 

The United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency continued its relief and 
rehabilitation activities throughout 1953, in cooperation with the United Nations 
Command and the Government of the Republic of Korea 


Korean atrocities 

During the course of the United Nations action in Korea to repel aggression 
evidence came into the possession of the United States Government of atrocities 
committed by North Korean and Chinese Communist forces against members of 
the United Nations Command, as well as the civilian population. Extensive and 
careful investigation verified that tens of thousands of victims had been killed 
by beatings, planned starvation, murder, mutilation and torture The United 
States therefore requested the General Assembly at its eighth session in October 
1953, to consider the question of atrocities committed by the North Korean and 
Chinese Communist forces against United Nations prisoners of war in Korea 
\s a result, the Assembly adopted a resolution expressing “‘its grave concern at 
reports and information that North Korean and Chinese Communist forces have 
in a large number of instances, employed inhuman practices against the, heroic 
soldiers of forces under the United Nations Command in Korea and against ‘the 
civilian population of Korea.”’ The Assembly explicitly condemned the ‘com 
mission by any governments or authorities of murder, mutilation, torture, and 
other atrocious acts against captured military personnel or civilian populations, 
as a violation of rules of international law and basic standards of conduct and 
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morality and as affronting human rights and the dignity and worth of the human 
person.” 


Morocco and Tunisia 


The questions of Morocco and Tunisia again came before the General Assembly 
at its eighth regular session. Before raising these problems in the Assembly, 
the Arab and Asian delegations attempted unsuccessfully to have the Security 
Council consider the Moroccan problem, after France had removed the former 
Sultan during a period of political crisis in Morocco. The United States and the 
majority of the Council were unable to accept the Arab-Asian position that 
conditions in Morocco constituted a threat to peace, and the Council declined to 
consider the problem. 

When the Moroccan and Tunisian questions came before the eighth General 
Assembly, the United States, as in 1952, voted to permit discussion of the matter. 
However, the United States made clear its belief that excessive and heated 
agitation of these problems in the United Nations would not promote the real 
objectives of stability in French North Africa and agreement between France on 
the one hand and Moroceo and Tunisia on the other, as to political reforms 
designed to bring about self-government. France, after making known its plans 
for further reforms for Morocco, again absented itself from Assembly discussion, 
claiming that the questions were not within the competence of the United Nations, 
In the end, draft resolutions on both Morocco and Tunisia failed of passage in the 
Assembly. The United States, finding certain passages in the draft zesolutions 
undesirable, was among those who voted against them, 

Bactertological warfare 


In 1952, the most intensive Communist propaganda effort since World War IT 
falsely charged the United States with using bacteriological weapons in Korea 
and North China. In March 1952, the United States requested the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) to determine the facts and accepted 
the ICRC offer to do this, provided both parties agreed to cooperate. The 
Communists did not accept this offer. In June 1952, a second attempt by the 
United States in the United Nations Security Council to obtain an impartial 
investigation was vetoed by the U.S.8. R. In the seventh session of the General 
Assembly the United States again attempted to secure an objective investigation 
of the facts, and the General Assembly adopted a resolution asking the interested 
parties to accept an impartial investigation by a five-State commission. While 
the United States, the Republic of Korea, and Japan accepted, the Chinese 
Communists and North Koreans did net reply to the General Assembly President’s 
request on this matter. 

In October 1953, at the Eighth General Assembly, the United States introduced 
into the record photostat_copies of sworn statements by American flying per- 
sonnel, former prisoners of war, who had previously signed confessions that they 
had engaged in bacteriological warfare. These men, who were repatriated as a 
result of the Korean armistice, now revealed that their confessions had been pro- 
cured by extreme physical and mental torture. In an effort to divert the atten- 
tion of the General Assembly and the world from the damning nature of these 
revelations, the Soviet Union introduced the draft resolution which it had pre- 
viously submitted to the Security Council in June 1952, asking the General 
Assembly to call on all states which had not done so to accede to or ratify the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925 prohibiting the use of bacteriological weapons. The 
General Assembly, on November 3, 1953, by an overwhelming vote, referred the 
Soviet proposal to the Disarmament Commission for such consideration as the 
Commission might deem appropriate relative to its plan of work. Discussion 
of the issue in the Assembly demonstrated clearly that most members regarded 
the Soviet draft resolution as totally irrelevant and introduced in an effort to 
divert attention from the Communist refusal to permit impartial investigation 
of false Communist charges and the overwhelming evidence exposing the methods 
by which the so-called confessions of American fliers had been obtained. 


Measures for the peaceful solution of the problem of World War IT prisoners of war 


Hundreds of thousands of World War II prisoners of war, most of them from 
Germany, Japan, and Italy, have not yet been repatriated or otherwise accounted 
for by the Soviet Union and other Soviet bloe countries. Three years ago, the 
United States, together with the United Kingdom and Australia, first brought 
this tragic problem to the attention of the Assembly. As a result, the Assembly 
requested all governments still having control of World War II prisoners of war 
to provide unrestricted opportunity of repatriation and to furnish to the Secretary- 
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General full information on prisoners who were still detained and prisoners who 
had died. This information would be examined by an Ad Hoe Commission 
which might also collect additional information. However, the Soviet Union 
and other Soviet bloc countries refused to cooperate with the Commission and 
completely ignored its requests for information. 

This question was again considered by the Assembly at its eighth session in 1953. 
During the debate, the United States representative reviewed the continued 
failure of the Soviet Union and other Soviet bloe countries to cooperate in this 
matter, and urged the Assembly to maintain its interest in this problem until a 
satisfactory solution is reached. The United States representative also made a 
special appeal to the Soviet Union and the other governments which had not vet 
given a full accounting of prisoners under their control to reconsider their past 
policies. The Assembly adopted a resolution expressing grave and continuing 
concern over the evidence which had been presented, and appealing to all govern- 
ments and authorities still holding World War II prisoners to give them an 
unrestricted opportunity of repatriation. The Ad Hoc Commission was continued 
in existence, and all governments and authorities which had not already done so 
were urged to give the Commission their full cooperation, 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Security Council, in article 24 of the United Nations Charter, is given 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and security. 
The 5 major powers, China, France, the U. 8. 8. R., the United Kingdom, and 
the United States, together with 6 states elected by the General Assembly for 
2-year terms (Colombia, Denmark, Lebanon, Turkey, New Zealand, Brazil for 
1954), constitute its membership. The Council is organized in such a way as to 
be able to function at all times. 

The role envisaged in the charter for the Security Council has not fully mate- 
rialized because of the hostile attitude of the U.S. S. R. and the number of times 
its representatives have exercised the veto on proposals before the Council. 
Nevertheless, the availability of the Security Council has in itself been an impor- 
tant factor in the international community and constitutes an inducement for 
states first to attempt direct settlement of disputes and situations that might 
otherwise involve breaches of the peace. 

Among the matters concerning the maintenance of international peace and 
security with which the Security Council was concerned during 1953 are the 
following: 

Kashmir 

During 1953, the United Nations efforts to achieve a peaceful solution of the 
Kashmir problem continued to center in proposals for demilitarization of the 
area preparatory to a free and impartial plebiscite under United Nations auspices 
to determine the eventual affiliation of the Kashmir state, either with Pakistan 
or with India. Dr. Frank P. Graham, United Nations representative for India 
and Pakistan, who has been charged by the Security Council to make arrangements 
for demilitarization, continued his efforts toward this end and further reduced 
the outstanding differences between the parties. Fundamental differences, 
however, did remain concerning the nature and number of troops to be permitted 
on both sides of the cease-fire line at the end of the demilitarization period. 
During the summer months, a series of conversations were held between the 
Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan which resulted in the public announce- 
ment that the two prime ministers proposed to pursue further their efforts to 
reach agreement and would expect to have a plebiscite administrator installed 
by April 30, 1954. 

Palestine 

During 1953, the Security Council continued to be concerned with the Palestine 
question, and during the latter months of the year the Council devoted con- 
siderable attention to certain disputes involving Jordan and Israel, and Syria and 
Israel. The former dispute related to Israel’s retaliatory action against the Jordan 
village of Kibya and the general problem of the enforcement of the Jordan-Israel 
General Armistice Agreement. The latter dispute concerned an Israeli water- 
diversion project in the demilitarized zone on the Syrian-Israeli frontier. Other 
difficulties between Israel and the surrounding Arab States were handled by the 
various mixed armistice commissions established by the bilateral general armistice 
agreements between Israel and her Arab neighbors. The chairman of each of the 
mixed armistice commissions is the Chief ot Staff of the United Nations Truce 
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Supervision Organization (formerly Lt. Gen. William E. Riley, USMC, retired, 
and since June 1953, Maj. Gen. Vagn Bennike, of Denmark). Under the Security 
Council resolution of August li, 1949, the Chief of Staff is an agent of the Council. 

‘Lhe United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, a body created by 
the General Assemblv in December 1948 continued to concentrate during the year 
on ways and means for assessing the compensation which might be paid to Arab 
refugees and on putting into operation arrangements which have been made for 
the release of Arab accounts blocked in Israeli banks 


Trieste 





Since it has not been possible to implement the Italian Peace Treatv provisions 
regarding the establishment of the Free Territory of Trieste, the United States 
and the United Kingdom whose troops occupy part of the territory under the 
treaty, have been making efforts to obtain Italian-\ ugoslav agreement for a 
peaceful solution of the problem. On October 8, 1953, the United States and the 
United Kingdom announced their intention ot withdrawing their troops from their 
zone of occupation and turning over administration and control to Italy. 
ing this announcement, the U. 8. 8. R 


Follow- 
again renewed in the Security Council its 
the Italian Peace Treaty provisions by Council 
action to name a Governor for the projected Free Territory. The U. S. 8. R. 
characterized United States-United Kingdom efforts to promote a direct Italo 
Yugoslav agreement as a violation of the Peace Treaty. 


proposal for implementation of 


Over vigorous Soviet 
opposition, the United States and other friendly members of the Security Council 
were able to obtain successive postponements of discussion of this matter in the 


Council in the belief that Council discussion might adversely affeet the prospects 
of the direct negotiations being conducted through normal diplomatic channels 
among the interested governments 
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AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

















Among the various topies under consideration in 1953 by the Council and 
committees established by it were the following: Methods to increase world pro- 
ductivity; methods of financing economic development; international action for 
conservation and utilization of nonagricultural and water resources; plans for a 
program of coneerted practical action in the social field; a review of the U. N. 
expanded program of technical assistance and measures designed to increase its 
efficacy; a review of the activities of UNICEF and the High Commissioner for 
Refugees and the continuation of both; tightened controls over the production 
and distribution of narcotie drugs; foreed labor; the new action program in the 
United States; and a review of the programs 
of the specialized agencies, with particular reference to the coordination of ac- 
tivities and the establishment of U. N. priorities. The Council also discussed in 
detail the reports of the 3 regional commissions and 8 functional commissions. 
By way of illustration some of these subjects are discussed in greater detail in 
the following paragraphs 


field of human rights propos d bv the 


1. Finanetng of economic development of the underdeveloped countries 

In February 1952 the General Assembly instructed ECOSOC to prepare a 
detailed plan for establishing ‘‘as soon as circumstances permit”? a special multi- 
lateral fund to assist the economie development of underdeveloped countries. 
ECOSOC turned over to a group of experts the task of preparing a detailed plan. 
The plan prepared by the experts, ‘‘Report on a Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development,’’ was on the agenda of the recently concluded 16th 
session of ECOSOC At the 16th ECOSOC the United States representative 
took the position that the United States is not prepared, in the light of its other 
commitments, to support the establishment at this time of an international fund 
for economic development The United States did, however, state that if an 
effective internationally supervised system of worldwide disarmament could be 
established, this Government would be prepared to ask its people “to devote a 
portion of the savings thus realized through such disarmament to an international 
fund for economic development.’”” The United States representative invited 
other governments to join with the United States in a declaration of intention to 
this effect. - The declaration approved by the Council was referred to the 8th 
General Assembly for its consideration. 


y 


2. Progress in transport and communications matters 


In the field of customs formalities two proposed agreements to facilitate inter- 
national motoring and tourism were referred to United Nations member govern- 
ments for comment in preparation for a United Nations conference on this subject 
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to be convened sometime in 1954. These agreements relate to the temporary 
importation of private vehicles and to the importation of the effects of tourists 
traveling by any form of transportation 

In the field of transport the Council has approved the calling together of a 
group of not more than nine experts representing countries having a substantial 
interest in the international transport of dangerous goods. The immediate task 
of this committee will be to identify and categorize by group the various types of 
dangerous goods moving in international traffic and to make recommendations 
with respect to the pictorial labeling of such goods and the simplification of papers 
involved in their shipment 


Concerted practical action in the social field 


Following a request from the General Assembly for a review of the programs 
of the U. N. in the social field and based on a consideration of the first compre- 
hensive report on the world social situation, ECOSOC adopted at its 16th session 
a resolution providing for further concentration of U. N. and specialized agency 
activities in this field. The areas of work such as health, nutrition, edueation, 
and housing were set forth and the use of practical techniques of community 
development training and the strengthening of national and local organizations 
necessary for administering social programs was emphasized 


P ogress in narcotics control 


The Council convened a United Nations Opium Conference in May 1953 with 
}4 states participating. The Conference drafted an international instrument 
which is to be known as the protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of 
the poppy plant, the production of, international and wholesale trade in, and 
use of opium 


Che protocol represents a substantial advance in the international control of 
narcotics. It strengthens national control systems, especially in the opium 
producing countries, and imposes greater responsibility and duties on the existing 
control bodies—the Permanent Central Opium Board, the supervisory body, the 
United Nations, and the International Court of Justice. Provision is made for 
local inquiries by the Permanent Central Opium Board and in extreme cases for 
placing an import-export embargo upon a party failing to comply with the pro- 
visions of the protocol. There are also provisions setting up machinery for 
obtaining statistics and estimates on which limitation of production will in large 
measure be based Nineteen states, including the United States, were authorized 
by their governments to sign the newly drafted international instrument. 


Technical assistance in the field of human rights 


The Council recommended the establishment of two additional technical- 
assistance programs in the United Nations, one for promoting the rights of women 
and the other for promoting the eradication of prejudice and discrimination and 
the protection-of minorities. The first of these programs had been proposed ini 
tially by the Commission on the Status of Women and the second by the Sub 
commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities 
Both recommendations were approved by the General Assembly at its 1953 


SeSS10on 


ro ed laho 


The Ad Hoe Committee on Forced Labor established jointly by ECOSOC and 
the LILO held its final meeting in 1953 and published its report. The report is 
well documented and proves conelusively the existence of foreed labor in the 
U.S. 8. R. and its Satellites. The report was published too late for consideration 
at the 16th session, but thorough discussion of it and methods for the abolition of 
the system will be considered at the first session of the Council in 1954 The report 


has attracted wide publicity. 


Regional commissions 


The three regional commissions continued their economic work in which nearly 
all members of the U. N. are given the chance to take an active part. The ECE 
continued to study the situation in Europe and at its last session considered an 
ECE survey which analyzed the economic developments since the war. ECAFE 
continued its work in studying ways of mobilizing domestic capital in the region, 
a problem which assumes major proportions in the South Asian area. In Latin 
America, ECLA began a study of the possibilities for the development of a pulp 
and paper industry in Latin America. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


All the 11 trust territories under the International Trusteeship System of the 
United Nations are important strategically and politically to the United States. 
The United States is particularly concerned with the strategic Trust Territory 
of the Pacifie Islands (the Marshalls, the Carolines, and the Marianas, formerly 
under Japanese mandate) which the United States administers under a trusteeshi 
agreement approved by the United States and the Security Council of the United 
Nations. This agreement is not only designed to promote the welfare and develop- 
ment of the indigenous inhabitants but also the security of the United States and 
the rest of the free world. The United States has full authority to take whatever 
security measures it considers necessary in the area and must report annually to 
the United Nations on its administration of the territory. These reports are 
examined by the Trusteeship Council, whose conclusions and recommendations 

are transmitted to the Security Council, as well as to this Government. 

The population of the 11 territories under trusteeship exceeds 18 million persons. 
In carrying out its responsibilities toward these peoples, the Trusteeship Council 
normally holds two regular sessions a year. In the course of these meetings, the 
Council examines the 11 annual reports submitted by the Governments adminis- 
tering the trust territories and adopts conclusions and recommendations with 
regard to exch territory. In addition, the Council considers numerous petitions 
relating to conditions in the trust territories, almost 280 haviog been examined 
in 1953. 

During the past year the Council also received reports of two of the periodic 
visiting missions it sends to the trust territories—its 1952 mission to the trust 
territo ries in West Africs and its 1953 mission to the territories in the Pacific 

(including the United States administered territory). The mission’s reports 
on th e trust territories in the Pacific were considered by the Council at its 12th session 
concurrently with its examination of the annual reports on these territories. The 
fifth annual report by the United States on its administration of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands was among those considered at that session, and progress 
in the territory in various fields was welcomed by the Council, which also drew 
attention to problems requiring further attention. The Council took particularly 
favorable note of the inclusion in the United States delegation to the Council’s 
12th session of two Micronesians from the territory. 

In the course of these continuing activities for promoting the develonment of 
the trust territories toward self-government or independence, the Council dealt 
with such basic issues as the rate of progress in trust territories towards self- 
government or independence, the need for diversifying and otherwise strengthen- 
ing the economies «f these territories, means of bringing about greater participation 
in economic activities by the indigenous inhabitants, the eradication of wide- 
spread tropical diseases, the acceleration of programs to train indigenous teachers 
at all levels, and the ‘prob ems of training indigenous inhabitants to assume 
increasingly responsible posts throughout the territories. In addition, the Coun- 
cil, sometimes through committees meeting between sessions, gave particular 
attention during the past year to the following snecial problems: (a) a compre- 
hensive study of the problems of land utilization and land tenure in trust terri- 
tories; (b) a particular problem arising from a land reallocation scheme in the 
British Trust Territory of Tanganyika, where members of the Wa-Meru Tribe 
petitioned against their eviction from certain lands; (c) the Ewe problem in 
British and French Togoland, where the Trusteeship Council has sought a solution 
to the difficulties resulting from the division of the homeland of the Ewe people 
between French and British administrations; (d) the problem of administrative 
unions, where trust territories share common administrative services with adjacent 
colonial territories; and (e) the extent to which the indigenous inhabitants of 
trust territories should participate in the work of the Trusteeship Council. 

The Trusteeship Council’s operations indirectly affect the development of 
other non-self-governing territories inhabited by more than 200 million people, 
as it is primarily through this Council that colonial policies are given a systematic 
and detailed examination by the United Nations. In the present world crisis, 
it is important that the United States, while maintaining close and effective 
relations with the colonial powers, also strengthen and render more effective its 
relations with the many nations recently emerged from colonial status, parti- 
cularly in Asia, as well as among peoples now emerging. One means of countering 
the systematic effort of the U. 8. 8. R. to weaken confidence in the United States 
among such nations and peoples is for the United States to play an active and 


constructive role in the Trusteeship Council and other organs of the United 
Nations concerned with colonial problems. 
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UNiTED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Basic accomplishments 


More than one-half the world’s population is unable to read or write, and in 
certain countries the increase in population is outpacing the development of the 
educational system, so that the number of illiterate persons is in fact increasing. 
Faced with this growing problem the member states of UNESCO have joined in 
a program of fundamental education through which young and old are taught the 
rudiments of health, sanitation, and agriculture while learning how to read and 
write 

I.ducation is gradually being extended through fundamental education centers 
and, as requested by mermnber states, through clearinghouse activities, the exchange 
of information, conferences, seminars, and expert missions. As a result of help 
made available to member states Thailand has drawn up a 10-year educational 
program; Afghanistan has established an institute for education; and Burma has 
doubled its budget for public education and is building 1,000 new primary schools, 
240 secondary schools, and a teacher-training college 

During the last 7 years UNESCO has been responsible in considerable measure 
for the revival of the international interchange of scientific information. It has 
accomplished this in three wavs: (1) by providing assistance to scientific unions 
and societies through subventions and other services; (2) through establishing 
field science cooperation offices at Montevideo, Cairo, and New Delhi, to service 
those areas of the world where scientists are few, scattered, and isolated; and 
3) by issuing special publications such as the International Social Science Bulletin, 
Impact, International Political Science Abstracts, and its series on com, ulsery 
education One example is the establishment by UNESCO of the Advisory 
Committee on Arid Zone Research which guides UNESCO in its task of organizing 
international cooperation directed at making the more than one-quarter cf the 
arth’s land surface which is arid or miarid more product : To this end 

NESCO attempts to find and make available the experience and expert knowl- 

gained from experiments and projects carried out in many parts of the world, 
ists in the creation and extension of research stations for the study f 


problems In 1953 the committee has directed its attention in particular 


blems relating te human and plant ecology and wind and solar energy as 
relate to arid zone 
urgent problems of reconstruction in the fields of education, science, and 
culture following the close of World War II were of major concern to UNESCO 
during its first 3 vears of existence UNESCO served as a clearinghouse and 
coordinating agency. The Organization made the necessary surveys and studies 
of the needs of schools, libraries, and of scientific and other cultural institutions 
assisted in effecting the reestablishment of international relationship between 
scientists, educators, and other leaders; and helped replenish destroyed libraries 
and laboratories. With the help of a Temporary International Committee, 
which was established under the aegis of UNESCO, more than $160 million in 
voluntary contributions were made available to reestablish and rehabilitate 
war-damaged institutions through the provisions of such essentials as books and 
periodicals, library equipment, school supplies, audiovisual aids and equipment 
for vocational instruction and for handi eapped children. 
{ccomplishments in 1953 
UNESCO’s program during 1953 was directed at a limited number of significant 
problems common to a great many of its member countries. By and large the¢ 
activities of the organization concentrated on: (1) Helping member states to 
raise their educational levels through extension of its work in the fields of funda- 
mental education, extension of education, and higher education; (2) supporting 
and encouraging the free flow of knowledge in the fields of science, education, 
and the arts; (3) encouraging research for the improvement of living conditions; 
and (4) stimulating increased understanding among peoples of different areas 
peamenne different religious, ethnic, language and custom characteristics. 
Raising the educational levels of member states.—The number of illiterate 
Bs in the world today outnumbers the literate. UNESCO is endeavoring to 
meet this problem through its program of fundamental! education, a process by 
which illiterate adults are taught not only to read and write but to improve their 
health, agriculture practices and living conditions at the same time. UNESCO, 
at the request of and in cooperation with its member states, assists member states 
to meet their illiteracy problem by aiding in the training of national experts both 
in the methods of teaching and in the production of appropriate teaching materials. 
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\ technique developed by UNESCO against illiteracy is the use of the Funda- 
mental Edueation Center to which experienced teachers, health 


workers, and 
gricuitu 


: al experts are sent by cooperating States to be trained in the teehniques 
of fundamental! education, returning to their native countries to provide stimulus 
to national campaigns against ignorance. Two fundamental edueation centers 
have been established by UNESCO; the first at Patzeuaro, Mexico, was set up 
1951 with the cooperation of the Mexican Government and the Organization 
of American States. This center, designed to serve the needs of 16 Latin Ameri- 
can Republies, graduated its first class of 46 in November of 1952; it presently 
has an enrollment of over 100 


in 





The seeond center at Sirs-el Layan, Egypt, was 
opened in January of 1953, and is to serve the needs of near eastern countries, 
where illiteracy is even higher than in Latin America. Like Patzcuaro, this 
center will have a capacity of 200, but this enrollment ceiling is not 


expected 
to be reached for another year At the present time, 


50 students from Egypt, 
Hashemite Jordan, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Syria are studying funda- 
mental education at Sirs-el-Lavan In nearly every case their governments 
continue to pav their salaries while at the center. The staff at both Patzcuaro 
and Sirs-el-Lavan include experts from the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the International Labor Organization, and the World Health Organization, as 
wellas UNESCO 

The annual conference sponsored by UNESCO and the International Bureau 
of Education was devoted in 1953 to the field of primary education and resulted 
in two volumes on primary teacher training and salaries. These annual con- 
ferences result in recommendations which stimulate the responsible educational 
officials in the various countries and contribute to a wider sharing of knowledge 
of eurrent educational practices 

2? Encouraging the free flow of knowledge in the fields of science, education, and 
the arts Through its Field Science Cooperation Offices in Montevideo, Cairo 
New Delhi, and Djakarta, UNESCO has continued to facilitate among the scien- 
tists and technologists of the various regions of the world, the exchange of infor- 
mation, personnel, and material as well as the coordination of research. These 
regional offices during 1953 circulated information and promoted the organization 
of working parties and symposia on scientific problems closely related to 
| ESCO’'s program in the field of natural sciences of interest to the region. 

UNESCO in 1953 has continued to promote the free exchange of knowledge 


among scientists and scholars by making available grants totaling more than 
$500,000 to assist international nongovernmental scientific, educational, and cul- 
tural associations to organize international conferences, issue international 
journals and maintain small central offices. These associations include the Inter- 
national Musie Council, the International Council of Museums, the International 
Association of Plastic Arts. the International Universities Bureau, the Interna- 
tional Commission for a Seientifie and Cultural History of Mankind. 

UNESCO published a variety of periodicals, special studies, and reference works 
to eneocurag the exchange of knowledge. These included in 1953 periodicals 
such as the Courier and the Official Bulletin, which publish information on the 
current activities of UNESCO. Other publications included the Bulletin for 
Libraries, the Museum Quarterly, a Catalogue of Color Reproductions, the Inter- 
national Social Seienee Rulletin, the National Bibliographical Services, the Man- 
ual of Traveling Exhibits, Political Science Abstracts, 

the race problem 

The exchange of knowledge is also promoted by the continuation of UNESCO's 
coupon plan, which has helped scholars, educators, and scientists in soft-currency 
countries to purchase books and materials from hard-currency countries. This 
acheme »w enables institutions and individuals in 36 soft-currency countries 
to purchase in their national currencies materials available in hard-currency 
countries At the end of 1952 more than $3 million worth of coupons had been 
issued and during the vear more than one-half million dollars worth of American 

juipment had been purchased bv soft-currency countries 

Another type of facilitation is the gift coupon used for educational supplies and 
equipment About $60,000 is expected to be raised in the United States from 
voluntary groups in gift coupons during 1953. One of the areas of concentration 
at the present time is for contributions to the reconstruction of Korea. 

> UNESCO encouragement of research 
In the scientifie field UNESCO has continued in 1953 to assist 


and additions to its series 


for improvement of living conditions. 

research efforts 
specific problems of major importance to many nations. One of these fields 
concerns arid and semiarid regions, which comprise more than one-fourth of the 
world’s land surface. It is therefore of great importance that efforts be made 
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UNESCO's work in this field consists of assembling and disseminating to in- 
terested countries and groups the expert knowledge gained from the experiments 
and projects in this field carried out in many nations of the world, and, secondly, 
to help in the development and expansion of desert research stations by encourag- 
ing time and study being given to major problems concerning deserts 

In the arid zone field, UNESCO has established an advisory committee of nine 
scientists from Australia, Egypt, France, Israel, Mexico, Peru, the United King- 
dom, and the United States Kach year the committee selects a particular 
field for research and study for the coming vear In 1951 the committee studied 
inderground water; in 1952 attention was given to plant species which might be 
transplanted to desert areas; in 1953 emphasis was placed on wind and solar 
energy. As a followup to the 1952 study of plant ecology, UNESCO held a 
symposium on this subject in Latin America in 1953 in cooperation with the 
Science Cooperation Office in Montevideo 

On the regional level, UNESCO has encouraged the establishment of a European 
organization for nuclear research. Twelve European countries participated in 
the completion of the final draft of the convention for the establishment of this 
organization in June 1953. The convention will enter into force when the signa 
tures have been ratified by the legislatures or governments of Switzerland (the 

st country) and six other nations. The purpose of the organization as stated ir 

e convention is to “provide for collaboration among European states in nuclear 

arch of a pure scientific and fundamental character and in research essentially 
related thereto. The organization shall have no concern with work for military 
requirements and the results of its experimental and theoretical work shall be 
published or otherwise made generally available.” 

UNESCO stimulation of increased understanding among diverse people Ir 
the field-ef education, UNESCO held a seminar in Ceylon in August which dealt 
with problems relating to the teaching of modern languages The seminar, 
directed by Prof. Theodore Andersson of Yale University, brought together about 
10 expert from 18 member states to consider the benefits of the study of foreign 
languages, literature, and civilizations. 

In 1953, UNESCO sponsored a series of seminars on workers 
La Breviere, France ‘Two sessions of the seminar and a meeting of 
held in the period July 11 August 15. The chief coneer 
was the development of a program for training leaders working 
field of international 1 nderstanding and human rights The meet 
considered expansion of UNESCO's program in adult educatior 
representatives of member states participated in each of these seminar 

As a followup of the meeting of southeast Asia youth leaders in Rangoon 
the fall of 1952, there was a meeting in Paris in February 1953 which reviewed 
the UNESCO youth program and recommended that UNESCO have further 

minars of youth leaders on a regional basis Accordingly, a regional seminar 
of youth leaders was held in Tokyo in October 1953, which gave particular a 
tion to teaching about the United Nations and human rights It also dealt 
with the question of how youth organizations can apply the principles and method 
of fundamental education to the improvement of living conditions in the com 


munities in which they are at work, especially urban areas, and the relationship 
1 which tl { rk lly url 1 lati hiy 


between rural and urban communities 

The Fifth Congress of International Theater Institutes was held at The Hague 
in June of this year. The principal theme of the meeting was the Theater and 
Youth, considering principally the use of dramatic art as an integral part of 
education 

In the field of musie two international meetings were held to examine the 
problems of musical education. ‘The first of these was the International Con 
ference on the Role and Place of Music in the Education of Youth and Adults 
vhich was held under the auspices of UNESCO and the International Musi 
Council at Brussels from June 29 to July 9 More than 300 participants repre- 
senting 39 countries made a study of aspects of music teaching in kindergartens, 
primary and secondary schools, adult courses, ete., as well as the training of 
teaching staffs. The second of the meetings was the International Congress for 
Professional Education of Musicians, organized by the Austrian authorities under 
the auspicies of UNESCO and the International Music Council at Bad Aussee 
and Salzburg from July 15 to 25. Discussion centered principally on aspects of 
music pedagogy As a result of the two conferences, provisional arrangements 
have.been made for the establishment of an International Society of Music 
Edueation and an organization of directors of conservatories 
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UNESCO’s exchange-of-persons program contributes significantly to inter- 
national understanding. A meeting of experts on the exchange of persons took 
place in Bangkok in December 1952 to enable experts from south Asia to discuss 
with their colleagues from other parts of the world problems related to inter- 
national training and exchange of persons. During 1953, a fifth volume of the 
International Handbook, Study Abroad, containing information on more than 
43,000 international fellowships in 64 countries, was published and distributed 
by UNESCO. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Basic accomplishments 

Fifteen annexes to the Convention on International Civil Aviation have been 
adopted setting forth worldwide standards and recommended practices in the 
various fields of aviation such as personnel licensing, rules of the air, aviation 
meteorology, aeronautical telecommunications, aeronautical information services, 
and facilitation of international air transport through the simplification of inter- 
national border-crossing procedures. 

Through a series of regional air-navigation meetings to consider what air- 
navigation facilities and services throughout the world are essential to the safety 
and efficiency of international air-transport operations, the Organization has 
brought to the attention of member countries their obligation to install or improve 
such facilities and services. 

The joint support program under which North Atlantic air-navigation facilities 
and services are now being maintained and operated is under the aegis of ICAO. 
ICAO has facilitated the conclusion of agreements among user nations to finance 
jointly air-navigation facilities and services in remote areas where the countries 
in whose territories these are located could not alone bear the costs of their main- 
tenance and operation. ICAO collects and audits these joint support contribu- 
tions from the user nations and is responsible for payment of the funds to the 
operating nations. 

Accomplishments during calendar year 19538 

During 1953 ICAO continued its work on development and implementation of 
international standards and recommended practices in the various technical fields 
of air navigation. Important gaps in these worldwide standards were filled by 
the adoption of basic standards for aeronautical information services and amend- 
ments to already existing standards dealing with rules of the air, meteorological 
codes, operation of aircraft, aeronautical telecommunications, and international 
airports. For example, the new standards adopted for international airports in- 
clude specifications for a uniform system of visual aids to approach and landing, 
approach lighting and lead-in lighting at airports. 

Since much of ICAO’s technical work is now focused on problems connected 
with more than one field of air navigation, the Organization in 1953 held its first 
general air navigation conference, designed to deal with the interrelated problems 
of air traffic control, meteorology, air navigation aids and communications. In- 
cluded in the conference’s recommendations were proposals to simplify in-flight 
weather reporting methods so as to permit aircrews to devote their full time and 
attention to their primary flying duties; improvements in aids for instrument ap- 
proach and landings; a standard holding pattern for aireraft awaiting their turn 
to land at a busy airport and requirements for radar equipment in air traffic 
control. 

ICAO held two full seale regional air navigation meetings in 1953—one dealing 
with southeast Asia and the South Pacific and the other with the African-Indian 
Ocean region. Existing regional plans for airports, navigational aids, communi- 
cations air traffic control, meteorology, operations and search and rescue were 
reviewed and recommendations made for additional facilities and aircraft operat- 
ing procedures necessary for the safe and efficient development of air transport in 
the region. A review was necessary because new air routes had been opened since 
ICAO drew up the original air navigation plans and because certain of the long- 
established air routes are now flown by more modern types of aircraft, including 
jets, which either cruise at higher speeds or fly at greater altitudes than their pre- 
decessors. 

The Organization continued to promote worldwide use of ICAO standards, 
practices and procedures. Included among recent ICAO publications which 
assist in this work are an Aeronautical Information Service Manual and a Manual 
of Air Traffic Control Procedures for Pilots. During 1953 the Organization com- 
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pleted its third review of serious deficiencies in air navigation facilities and services, 
based on field reports on the implementation of ICAO regional air navigation 
plans. The reports indicated that member countries are cooperating with ICAO 
to remove these deficiencies. Shortage of trained personnel and special equip- 
ment are reported among the main reasons for delays where they occur. 

ICAO continued to sponsor and administer “joint support’? projects for the 
operation and maintenance of air navigation facilities and services in Iceland, 
Greenland, and the Faroe Islands. Under this program, ICAO member nations 
whose airlines fly the North Atlantic contribute to the cost of the services on the 
basis of their proportionate use. During the year, improvements at the loran 
station in Frederiksdal, Greenland, and construction of a new transmitter building 
at Rjupnahaed, Iceland, were authorized. 

ICAO also continued its program for facilitation of air transport through 
reduction and simplification of frontier documents and formalities required of air 
carriers and their customers. Additional ICAO standards for facilitation came 
into force in 1953 and, in accordance with an ICAO recommendation, France 
called a conference of European governments to deal with facilitation problems 
on the Continent. The President of the International Air Transport Association, 
speaking for American and foreign international air carriers, recently reported that 
the facilitation program has resulted in the reduction by 750,000 man-hours per 
year of the time required to clear passengers at gateway airports on the North 
Atlantic routes. The cost to the airlines of producing documents has been cut 
by as much as 30 percent, and the number of man-hours necessary to complete 
documents in airline offices has been reduced by 35 percent for the routes between 
the Americas and 40 percent for the North Atlantic routes. The cost of visa 
fees for clearance documents has been reduced by 50 percent on the Europe- 
Far East route and 35 percent on routes between the Americas. 

The ICAO Legal Committee prepared a draft protocol of amendment to the 
Warsaw Convention for the Unification of Certain Rules Relating to International 
Carriage by Air, the international agreement covering the liability of air carriers 
in the event of damage to passengers, baggage, and cargo carried from one 
country to another. The draft protocol, which is now being circulated for com- 
ment to ICAO member countries and other countries which are parties to the 
Convention, provides for a 60 percent increase in the limits of liability in case 
of bodily injury or death during an international flight, an increase from the 
present $8,300 to $13,300. The United States favors this increase in the limits 
of liability, although it is not so large as this country had advocated. The 
United States also favors the method by which the increase would be effected, 
i. e., by a protocol supplementing the present convention rather than by an 
entirely new convention—thereby keeping the present convention as a basic 
text even among countries which might not accept the protocol. 

ICAO’s Convention on International Recognition of Rights in Aircraft, which 
will aid in the financing of aircraft registered in the United States but used inter- 
nationally, and in the financing of United States aircraft for export, came into 
force in 1953 between the United States and other ICAO member countries. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
Basic accomplishments 


The World Health Organization makes possible an organized worldwide effort 
to control certain of the most serious and dreaded of the epidemic diseases— 
cholera, plague, typhus, smallpox, relapsing fever, and yellow fever. The World 
Health Organization attacks these diseases by sending teams of experts to infected 
areas, training local doctors and technicians in new control methods, studying the 
epidemiology of the diseases, and bringing together experts to consider and make 
recommendations concerning the latest control measures. The WHO receives 
reports on the occurrence of these diseases, and disseminates this information at 
once to governments by a worldwide system of radio reporting. International 
sanitary regulations prescribe and fix limits to quarantine measures in accordance 
with the latest scientific knowledge so as to give maximum protection against the 
spread of epidemic diseases across national boundaries while causing the minimum 
disruption of trade and travel. 

The WHO also campaigns against diseases which particularly affect the economies 
of nations by wastage of human resources. These programs—which concern such 
diseases as malaria, tuberculosis and syphilis—are designed to break the vicious 
cycle of ill health producing poverty and poverty producing ill health. The WHO’s 
operations in this field are directed at strengthening national health services so 
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that these services can stand on their own feet and continue the operations started 
with international assistance. 

The WHO promotes the development of professional career services in public 
health, effective organizational patterns, adequate health legislation, and the 
establishment of recognized standards for insecticides, drugs and equipment. 
The Organization has continued its emphasis on the training of professional public- 
health personnel as a means of strengthening national and local health services. 
Fellowships are now being made available primarily for group training in terms of 
seminars and symposia, and an increasing number of fellowships have been given 
in the field of public health administration. In addition, an important part of 


WHO field demonstrations is the teaching of skills and techniques to the local 
personnel participating 


Accomplishme nls during 1953 


Advisory services.— With the present means of rapid transportation, the control 


of serious epidemic diseases is a matter of concern to entire areas to which these 
diseases may spread from a single country of source. Quarantine measures, 
upon which governments are compelled to rely until these epidemic diseases are 
brought under control, are at best imperfect and costly means of preventing their 
spread. One of the most valuable functions of the WHO is to advise and assist 
countries in strengthening their public health services, thus enabling them to 
control, and in some cases, to eradicate these diseases. 

In 1953, a total of 68 countries were assisted by the WHO, principally through 
consultation and advice on the organization and administration of health services, 
through projects demonstrating methods of dealing with particular health prob- 
lems and through the training of professional and auxiliary health personnel. 

In addition to basic WHO projects for the control of malaria, venereal diseases, 
yaws, and tuberculosis, many of which projects were supplemented by activities 
of UNICEF and the United Nations expanded technical assistance program, 
WHO's assistance to individual countries varied according to the local needs. 
For example, Iceland was assisted in the development of a campaign against 
smallpox, Ceylon in controlling cholera, Burma in a leprosy program, and Egypt 

Bolivia received advice on the development of a water 
supply system for La Paz. Angola was assisted in the field of environmental 
sanitation including the sanitary disposal of human waste, and Northern Rhodesia 
was aided in setting up a vellow fever control program. 

During 1953, WHO advisory services were extended to additional countries in 
Africa, and intercountry programs were organized for the 





in trachoma research 


\frican region com- 
parable to those already in existence in other geographic areas served by WHO 
regional offices. These cooperative programs are often the most effective and 
economical means of attacking health problems, especially when countries cannot 


individually afford to suppert adequate loeal health services to cope with all basic 
problems. 


In the intereountry programs, major stress was generally placed on such basic 
needs as health education of the public and training of health personnel. How- 
ever, in the European region where these particular needs are less urgent, the 
intercountry programs took the form of cooperative demonstration projects 
designed to teach new techniques in the treatment and control of particular 
diseases. 

Assistance to individual countries was also given in connection with the training 
of health personnel. The development of nurses’ training courses in India, 
Burma, and Cambodia are examples in this regard. In a number of countries, 
training institutions were aided by advice on curricula, teaching methods, and 
teachers’ qualifications, and in some instances special lecturers were made 
available. 

An important aspect of the Organization’s work has been its studies of certain 
diseases of international significanee which are endemic in countries without the 
personnel or facilities to undertake their study. For example, a serum for rabies 
has long been sought which would be effective from the time of its administra- 
tion. This would be a distinct addition to the vaccine now used for treatment 
which does not appear to be effective until about the 14th day after administra- 
tion. A new rabies serum has now been developed in the United States which 
has shown great promise in laboratory studies. However, evaluation must be 
made in a country where there is sufficient human rabies to give positive scientific 
confirmation. The WHO is now arranging for the serum to be tried out in Iran 
and certain other selected countries where rabies is prevalent. Similarly, a 
new rabies vaccine for immunizing domestic animals has been tested under 
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WHO sponsorship in Israel. In these tests, the occurrence of rabid animals 
jecreased from 194 in 1949 to 10 in 1951, 11 in 1952, and 3 fm the first 6 months 
of 1953. 

In addition, the WHO put increasing emphasis on the importance of develop- 
ing and improving general public bealth administration and overall public health 
services. The WHO also provided technical direction for the medical care and 
health protection of Arab refugees, and formulated a long-term health program 
for South Korea. 

Technical Services.—The United States and all countries actively participating 
in the WHO, benefit from the epidemiological information, technical publications, 
and other technical services provided by the Organization. They benefit also 
from the work of the WHO in the standardization of drugs. 

\ significant development in 1953 was the increase in the number of parties to 
the international sanitary regulations which entered into force on October 1, 1952, 
for 55 States. On September 30, 1953, the regulations were applicable to 65 
States as well as to 77 non-self-governing territories. This increase is a manifesta- 
tion of the widespread satisfaction with which the regulations have been received 
and which has been explicitly expressed by many governments in their annual 
reports to the WHO. 

Another accomplishment in the field of technical services of particular signifi- 
cance to the United States, was the revision of the procedures for the adoption of 
nonproprietary names for drugs and pharmaceuticals moving in international 
commerce, This revision was effected upon the initiative of the United States 
delegation at the annual health assembly in order to provide for more active par- 
ticipation of interested parties in the development of nonproprietary names and, 
at the same time, to ensure adequate protection for the rights of producers in their 
proprietary names, 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
ichievements in 19538 


In 1952-53 FAO’s program was directed toward the fundamental objectives of 
1) serving as a worldwide agent for mobilizing scientific, technical, and statistical 
knowledge for increased, production, improved handling, processing, and distri- 
bution of food and other farm, forest, and fisheries products; (2) serving as a world 
forum for consideration of national and international agricultural policies, and 
for such international cooperation and action as governments may decide to take; 
and (3) providing direct technical advice and assistance to governments, or groups 
of governments on specific projects designed to increase their production, improve 
their distribution, and raise their levels of consumption of food and agricultural 
products. 

FAO is concerned with five major fields of food and agricultural policies and 
problems: Agriculture, including animal production and protection, plant pro- 
duction and protection; land and water development and utilization; rural in- 
stitutions and services, including extension, credit, and cooperatives; forestry and 
forest products, including silviculture and forest industries; fisheries biology, 
technology, economics and statistics; nutrition, including food composition, 
technolegy, utilization, and home economics; economics and statisties, including 
production and trade, agricultural investment, prices, and commodity problems. 
These activities are organized both to provide worldwide technical and economic 
services to all member governments, and also to help strengthen the national 
agricultural services of member governments so that they may assist their people 
to raise the levels of production and nutrition. 


Food and agriculture policy 


Although the worst of the postwar scarcities had been overcome by the time of 
the sixth FAO Conference in 1951, the general food situation was still one of 
shortage. That Conference, in an attempt to bring about an improvement in 
the situation, adopted a resolution ealling upon all member governments to co- 
operate in bringing about an increase in food production of at least 1 to 2 percent 
per annum in excess of the rate of population growth. However, during 1953 the 
situation changed considerably. Supplies of many commodities, particularly in 
the well-developed export countries, are pressing hard against effective demand; 
prices have fallen and stocks have accumulated to the point where their disposal 
is Causing difficulty. At the same time supplies of agricultural products in other 
parts of the world, particularly in the Far East and in many other underdeveloped 
areas, are still insufficient to provide adequate standards of nutrition, 
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The problem faced by the Seventh FAO Conference in 1953 was thus a mixed 
one—calling, on th#one hand, for increased emphasis upon national and inter- 
national measures to reduce costs of distribution, maintain, or increase consumer 
purchasing power, expand consumption, and to dispose of surplus supplies without 
unduly depressing producer prices and income; and, on the other, to encourage a 
selective expansion of production in those products and in those areas which will 
most efficiently provide the increased supplies of products required to bring about 
the increased consumption necessary for achieving a level of adequate nutrition. 

The 1953 Conference recommended that member nations take various steps 
to implement the kind of policies needed to meet both of these diverse situations; 
and suggested that FAO assist governments in two major ways: (1) First, to 
utilize the Committee on Commodity Problems composed of 20 governments as 
a forum for the consideration and discussion of general and specific international 
commodity problems. In the world situation now existing the Committee on 
Commodity Problems can be helpful in developing and recommending the prin- 
ciples which member nations might observe in order that the disposal of surpluses 
be made with the least harmful interference with normal patterns of production 
and international trade and also in recommending the most suitable means of 
disposing of surpluses, including proposals for setting up consultative machinery 
through which the disposal of agricultural surpluses can be facilitated. 

(2) Second, that FAO should continue to work directly with member govern- 
ments as it has done during the last 2 years in helping them work out their specific 
plans for selected expansion in production. 

In 1953, FAO worked closely with the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and U. N. Regional Economie Commissions in assisting govern- 
ments to appraise the food and agricultural situation and to develop better 
national economic, statistical, and technical agricultural programs. Work on the 
agricultural censuses continued in several countries and statistics training courses 
continued to be emphasized. These are the fundamental activities which will 
implement the 1953 recommendations on selective expansion. 

Technical programs 


The following are examples of some of the outstanding technical activities of 
the Organization in 1953: 

Animai production and improvement.—In 1953 there was an expansion in regional 
activities designed to control animal diseases, improve livestock production, and 
encourage better pasture and range management. In the Near Kast plans were 
laid for regional cooperation on all phases of animal health, and an emergency 
meeting on foot-and-mouth disease resulted in agreement on certain control 
measures to be taken. 

At the second Inter-American Meeting on Livestock Production in Brazil, 
agreement was reached on a comprehensive program of national and international 
action on animal breeding, nutrition, and veterinary matters in Latin America, 
which were actively worked on by FAO in association with OAS throughout the 
year. 
~ The most concrete action was taken by the formation of a European Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease Commission, to which European goveraments will contribute 
additional funds over and above the assistance to be given by FAO. The Com- 
mission will promote exchange of technical knowledge on foot-and-mouth-disease 
control, promote research and legislation, and maintain central stocks of virus 
and vaccines. This Commission’s work will be of direct benefit to the United 
States and Canada, as it reduces the threat of infection to this continent from 
Europe. 

Crop protection and improvement.—Seventeen countries were parties to the 
International Plant Protection Convention by the end of 1953, but many more 
are cooperating with FAO in supplying information on plant diseases and pests 
for the monthly Plant Protection Bulletin. Through this bulletin, and through 
the added protection which is coming from the strengthening of national plant 
protection services by member governments, the United States is being helped to 
protect its borders against the introduction of plant pests and diseases. 

By 1953 the concrete results of the 5-year cooperative hybrid maize program 
organized under FAO’s auspices in Europe became apparent. Reports of trials 
on 42 United States and Canadian varieties conducted for 5 years in 23 countries 
of Europe, Near East, and north Africa Showed an increase in yields valued at 
$24 million, while FAO’s investment over the entire 5-year period has been only 
$40,000. Now the tests have advanced so far that United States and Canadian 
hybrids are no longer being used, since European hybrids have now been bred 
which are especially well-suited to European conditions. 
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The International Rice Commission, in which 23 countries including the 
United States cooperate, continued the four major cooperative research projects 
at the Central Rice Research Institute in Cuttack, India, for the improvement 
of rice varieties, for the benefit of all rice-breeding countries. Thirty-three 
indica parents submitted by eleven participating countries are being crossed with 
eight japonica types from Japan, and cooperating stations in each of the stations 
are growing types adapted to local conditions, which combine desirable charac- 
teristics of the two parents. 

4 Committee on Wheat and Barley Breeding in the Near East composed of 
officials and technicians of nine governments met in Istanbul and in Cairo in 1953 
to consider major problems of cereal production in the region and launch a coop- 
erative program for improvement. Over 80 cooperative wheat and barley 
nurseries were established at 30 locations in the region for the identification of 
rust and bunt resistant stocks suitable for use as parental material in hybridization 
prozrams. 

Agricultural extension services.—Responding especially to recommendations 
from the United States, the FAO increased its activities in 1953 in regard to agri- 
cultural extension services. Unlike a national government, FAO cannot itself 
provide extension services to the farmers of member governments. FAO’s task 
is to try to get governments themselves to establish educational or advisory 
services of the extension type, and to try to help them develop the best type of 
service to meet the particular needs and problems of the country and region. 
Conferences and training centers for workers in agricultural extension were held 
in various regions, and regional or national extension training programs were 
sponsored or promoted by FAO in each of the major areas of the world. In 1953 
for the first time FAO made a beginning in a program of extension information, 
that is, developing extension informational aids. 

Nutrition and home economics.—F AO was able in 1953, in close association with 
WHO and UNICEF to promote improved national nutrition and home-economics 
services by governments, and to expand its assistance in training of nutrition 
workers. Considerable expansion took place in home-economics work, especially 
in cooperation with UNESCO’s fundamental education, and the U. N. and 
United States community development programs. The 1953 conference placed a 
new emphasis on the problem of protein malnutrition and authorized the partici- 
pation by FAO in a concerted worldwide attack on the problem. This new 
emphasis arose from FAO—WHO investigations of the protein deficiency disease 
of Kwashiorkor in Africa and South America; from regional FAO meetings in 
Indonesia and Venezuela; and from the newer knowledge as to local food resources 
for combating this serious type of malnutrition. 

FAO activities especially designed to meet the problem of protein malnutrition 
are the joint projects with UNICEF in planning milk-conservation and milk- 
production programs in those areas where there are potential local dairy resources. 
In other areas, however, especially the Tropics where a substantial increase in 
milk supplies is not immediately feasible, FAO is assisting governments and 
UNICEF to set up child-feeding programs using local foods of high nutritional 
value, other than milk. In Chile, trials were made in the use of refined fish meal 
for child feeding, while in parts of Asia trials were made in the use of soybean 
products. 

Forestry conservation and utilization.—The basic principles of forest policy 
adopted by the 1951 conference are now serving as a guide to many member 
governments for planning forest policy and improving their forestry legislation 
and education. By 1953 India and Chile had formally adopted a new forestry 
policy based on these principles; Malaya and Burma are revising their policies 
in line with the FAO statement, and Pakistan and Indonesia have taken steps to 
do so. The three regional forestry commissions, in Europe, Latin America, and 
Asia and Far East, have used these principles as the basis for their conferences. 
These commissions are forums in which governments report on action taken and 
arrange for further regional cooperation. FAO technical assistance missions 
have used these principles in assisting a dozen or more governments to elaborate 
forest policy, draft legislation, and organize forestry schools and administrative 
forestry services. 

During the 1952-53 period increased e-ryphasis was placed especially in the 
Near East on conservation and improvement of forest rangelands, an activity 
strongly urged by the United States for several years. Two basic studies on 
grazing and forest economy, and improving world grasslands were issued as 
fundamental sources of information in this field. 
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Also arising out of the staterrent of principles of forest policy has been the 
increased emphasis during the past year on training courses and educational 
opportunities for forestry officials and students. As a result of FAO’s activities, 
a school of forestry has been established at the University of Santiago, and a 
Latin American forest research and training institute is being set up in Venezuela. 
The Asia-Pacific Forestry Commission has set up a working party to develop 
educational measures in regard to sustained yield development of forests and 
other natural resources, and these efforts are being supplemented by material from 
FAO headquarters for mass education in forestry. 

One'of the most significant activities of FAO in 1952-53 has been in regard to 
pulp aud paper, resulting from resolutions of the Economic and Social Council 
urging that FAO assist governments to study “the advisability of establishing 
or encouraging new pulp and paper manufacturing plants in areas where permanent 
supplies of raw materials * * * in adequate quantities are assured.” 

As a part of this program a significant study was issued in 1953, Raw Materials 
for More Paper, which reports the findings of some 30 prominent pulp and paper 
authorities who attended an FAO consultation to determine the feasibility and 
cost of making pulp and paper from tropical and subtropical woods and from 
agricultural residues. It embodies the views of some of the world’s leading pulp 
and paper specialists on a number of widely debated and hitherto very controver- 
sial issues, and is being studied by the United States pulp and paper industries. 

Fisheries.—¥ AO fishery activities are concerned with appraisal and develop- 
ment of marine fishery resources, inland fisheries including expansion of pond 
fish culture, improved marketing and processing. The regional fisheries councils 
in the Indo-Pacific and Mediterranean are undertaking numerous programs of 
cooperative research designed to enable these regions to utilize their fishery 
resources better for human food. Training centers in fishery biology, economics, 
and technology in these regions are strengthening national fisherv services. 
In 1953 there was expanded emphasis on inland fisheries, and as a result of FAO’s 
activities, pond fish culture is being rapidly developed as a new source of food in 
(sia, Near Fast, Latin America, and even in Europe. In Europe through coopera- 
tion with ECE and OEFEC and in parts of Latin America, specific activities were 
undertaken in 1953 to improve the methods of chilling, freezing, transporting 
and cooking fish with the objective of increasing consumption. 

In 1953 FAO’s work in improved fishing-boat designs culminated in two 
unusual meetings held in Paris and Miami. These meetings were of interest 
to the United States commercial fishery industry because more than 50 percent 
of the capital invested in the fishing industry lies in the boats, and improvements 
in boat design would be directly reflected in higher returns and profits to private 
industry. Few governments have naval architects in their fisheries services, 
even for example, the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. An article in 
the FAO Fisheries Bulletin entitled “Improvement of Efficiency of Fishing 
Vessels’’ stirred up so much interest in the private boat building industry and 
among naval architects that FAO decided to sponsor an international fishing boat 
congress in Europe, to collect and disseminate information on fishing-boat designs. 
It was suggested by the Fish and Wildlife Service that the congress should be 
duplicated in the United States to give a better opportunity to United States 
naval architects to participate. The duplicate congresses were held, in Paris, 
France, in October and in Miami, Fla., in November 1953, with 200 participants 
from 24 countries in Paris and 110 registrations from 17 countries in Miami. 
Sixteen United States authorities primarily from private industry contributed 
papers. In Miami, most of the well-known United States naval architects in 
the field of fishing-boat design attended. They expressed keen interest in dis- 
cussing what could be learned from European practices. They also discussed 
specific United States fishing boat problems, such as safety at sea, and they 
formed an interim committee to cooperate in the future in solving common 
American problems. 

Advice is being given in this field by FAO even to countries with developed 
fisheries. The FAO Fisheries Division has actively promoted the tank-testing 
technique for fishing boats so much used as a help in the designing of large ships. 
Few fishing-boat tank tests have been made in the United States in spite of the 
fact that we have some of the best tank-testing establishments in the world, as 
tank tests are very expensive. 

FAO publishes results from as many tank tests on fishing boats or similar types 
as possible, because the results from these expensive tests are now mostly buried 
in designers’ files and local publications in different languages, inaccessible to the 
majority of English-speaking naval architects. The Fisheries Division in 1953 
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also carried out tank tests with four models of typical United States fishing-boat 
types at the specific request of the Branch of Commercial Fisheries, United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, in addition to other tests for Canada and some 
tests for member nations under the ETAP program. 

Technical and economic intelligence services -—A continuing function of FAO is 
to provide to governments and to private industries worldwide technical, statis- 
tical, and economic information which will assist them in planning and organizing 
food and agricultural developmental activities. These include such regular 
annual or monthly economics and statistics publications as State of Food and 
Agriculture; World Food Survey; Bulletins of Food and Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Fishery Statistics; Commodity Bulletins. The Fisheries Bulletin and World 
Fisheries Abstracts are the only worldwide fishery services of this type, and are 
especially useful to the United States fishery industry. The bimonthly journal, 
UNASYLVA, provides an exchange of forestry resources and developments 
among both advanced and underdeveloped countries, and is serving to popularize 
the principles of sound forestry policy which the organization has been encourag- 
ing. The World Catalog of Genetic Stocks of Wheat now includes over 1,300 
varieties from 27 countries, and the World Catalog of Genetic Stocks of Rice 
described 862 types in 32 countries; and the World List of Plant Breeders contains 
2,000 names in 79 countries. These publications taken together are a source of 
invaluable data to plant breeders in the United States as well as in other countries, 
since our plant breeders are continually testing new strains and types to improve 
United States production. The World Reporting Service of plant pests and 
diseases now is in full operation under the futariationdl Plant Protection Con- 
vention and this, with the Digest of Plant Quarantine Regulations affords 
American importers and exporters up-to-date information on quarantine problems 
throughout the world. 

Technical studies on land and water utilization and classification, on land 
tenure, farm management, agricultural credit, animal breeding and feeding, on 
price and trade problems of agriculture, on fishery technology and fresh-water 
fish culture, are designed to be of assistance to agricultural administrators or 
leaders having common problems in many parts of the world. Publications of 
handbooks of food composition tables, techniques of dietary surveys, school feed- 
ing, are issued for use of nutrition and home economics leaders in schools, com- 
munity centers, laboratories, and extension programs throughout the world. 
They serve as a means of providing equivalent information on nutritional prob- 
lems and standards for nutrition authorities in regions where food resources and 
dietary habits differ widely. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Basic accomplishments 


The International Labor Organization (ILO) has been particularly active in 
assisting countries in underdeveloped areas to overcome their lack of trained 
manpower. It has been a major objective of the general ILO program in recent 
years to assist these countries in developing a reservoir of labor skills and training 
which will enable them to make better use of all their available resources. To 
this end, the ILO has encovraged and assisted in the training of instructors, 
supervisors, and government officials in up-to-date techniques adapted to the 
local economy. This has been found to be the most effective means of introdi.c- 
ing advanced methods on a large scale. The ILO maintains regional field offices 
in Asia, Latin America, and the Near East to assist governments in setting up 
training institutes and seminars and to aid in demonstration projects. These 
offices also give advice and assistance to governments in determining their man- 
power and vocational training needs, conduct surveys, give aid in organizing 
manpower services, and help to relate the organization and operation of the em- 
ployment market to the requirements of economic development. 

Another important accomplishment of the ILO has been the development of 
procedures to promote freedom of association and free conditions of work. The 
[LO has emphasized continuously the importance of the independence of trade- 
union movements from political control. The significant work of the Joint UN- 
ILO Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor likewise has contributed to advancement 
in this field. This committee was established largely as the resuit of evidence 
presented by the United States and the United Kingdom concerning forced labor 
in the U.S. 8. R., and after 2 years of intensive study and investigation, has made 
a detailed report on forced labor conditions which contains a vigorous indictment of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. This report currently is being considered by 
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the U. N. General Assembly. The ILO is now considering possible methods of 
revising and strengthening its four conventions against forced labor. 

Also of major importance has been the work of the ILO in improving health 
and safety conditions for workers. Since its founding 33 years ago, the ILO has 
had an influential part in the development of improved conditions of occupational 
health and safety through the collection and dissemination of technical information 
and through its formulation of international standards in specific fields. Stand- 
ards on the use of white lead in painting were adopted in 1921, while the formula- 
tion of hygiene and safety standards for seafarers is among recent ILO accomplish- 
ments. Technical publications on industrial health and safety help extend for 
the benefit of all the knowledge derived in a particular industry or country. 
These include current studies on safety in coal mines, railway coupling operations, 
occupational accidents due to electricity, and the protection of dockers. One 
recent point of ILO concentration, of especial interest to the United States because 
of its extensive mining operations, has been the problem of pneumoconiosis. The 
ILO also has made technical studies of dust problems in foundry operations and 
has alerted governments to the problem of health risks due to dust in the handling 
of grain cargoes. 


Accomplishments during calendar year 1953 


Three major conferences were convened during the year—the 36th Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva, the Asian Regional Conference at Tokyo, 
and the Asian Maritime Conference in Ceylon. Other meetings included those 
of the Textile Committee, the Committee on Work on Plantations, the Building, 
Civil Engineering, and Public Works Committee, the Coal Mines Committee, 
and the Permanent Agricultural (Labor) Committee. 

Increased emphasis was given to the worldwide problem of fostering pro- 
ductivity, including efforts to improve the quality of manpower and to advance 
labor-management cooperation. The regional field offices arranged training 
programs for local manpower officials, plant foremen, and workers. In addition, 
the ILO issued during the year a number of special studies and reports with respect 
to manpower and productivity, including a study on problems of wage policy in 
Asian countries, and a study on international classification of occupations for 
migration and employment placement. 

The 36th Conference approved a recommendation calling for international 
action to establish 16 as the minimum age for admission to employment in under- 
ground coal mining and for a series of measures to protect the health of workers 
in their places of employment. The Textiles Committee meeting approved a 
series of recommendations relating to the health, welfare, and promotion oppor- 
tunities of women in the textile industry. The Committee on Work on Planta- 
tions made recommendations concerning improvement in working and living 
conditions among plantation workers. 

The meeting of the Building, Civil Engineering, and Public Works Committee 
considered ways and means to improve productivity in building construction and 
stabilize wages in the building construction industry. 

The 36th Conference approved a number of observations and conclusions 
regarding the organization and working of national labor departments. 

The Joint UN-ILO Committee on Foreed Labor, appointed in 1951 to investi- 
gate allegations of forced labor for political or economic purposes, released its 
findings in May 1953 in a formal report to the ILO and the UN. The committee 
found that forced labor does exist in certain parts of the world and particularly 
in the U. S. 8S. R. and its satellites, and called upon the governments concerned to 
reexamine their laws in.this regard. The governing body of the ILO subsequently 
endorsed the report and gave unanimous support to the appeal to governments. 
In arriving at its conclusions, the committee studied depositions by nongovern- 
mental organizations and individuals as well as questionnaires received from 
governments. The United States presented the committee with impressive 
documentation consisting of laws, regulations, and depositions testifying to the 
existence of forced labor in the Soviet Union. 

In the field of trade-union rights, the governing body, under procedures agreed 
to by the ILO and ECOSOC, con: idered allegations of violations of trade-union 
rights to determine which ones might merit further international investigation. 
These allegations total approximately 60, of which 30 have been dismissed by the 
governing body as politically motivated or unsubstantiated. Another 15 have 
been dismissed with suggestions or recommendations to the governments 
involved. The United States refuted allegations brought against it by the 
Communist Trade Union International of Seamen and the Federation of Greek 
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Maritime Unions. The governing body took note of the excellent cooperation 
given by the majority of governments involved in the allegations. The govern- 
ing body formally cited the Government of Czechoslovakia for alleged violations 
of trade-union rights after Czechoslovakia declined its permission for an investiga- 
tion of allegations brought against it. 

An ILO convention affording social security protection to some 45,000 workers 
on Rhine River ships and barges entered into force on June 1, 1953, following 
ratifications by the five governments concerned, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, and the German Federal Republic. 

A meeting of the Permanent Agricultural Committee at Geneva in May 1953 
submitted a report on vocational training in agriculture, emplovment of children 
and young persons in agriculture and made certain recommendations with respect 
to the part ILO might play in the labor aspects of agrarian reform. On vocational 
training, the report stressed the urgency of raising productivity in agriculture and 
listed a series of principles to govern the development and operaticn of agri- 
cultural training programs. The report also took note of steps being taken in 
certain countries to regulate employment of children and young persons in agri- 
culture 

INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


Accomplishments during calendar year 19538 


The work of the International Telecommuniecation Union (ITU) during 1953 
has for the most part been a continuation and advancement of duties and fune- 
tions laid down in the International Telecommunication Convention and the 
regulations annexed thereto, and the implementation of decisions of recent 
conferences through its various permanent organs. 

The results of the activities of the International Frequency Registration Board 
(IF RB) demonstrated the value of international coordination of frequency utili- 
zation and operation. In particular its work in implementing the agreement 
concluded in 1951 at the Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference (EARC) 
has involved: 

(a) Publication of the first edition of the Radio Frequency Record containing 
over 200,000 frequencies notified by governments to the ITU—an indispensable 
record for the orderly use of the frequency spectrum. 

(b) Receiving from the administrations their requirements for high-frequency 
broadeasting and studying these requirements with a view to preparing a world- 
wide high-frequency broadcasting assignment plan. 

(c) Keeping all administrations promptly informed of day-to-day changes made 
by any of them in shifting assignments from one frequency to another. 

(d) Coordinating the efforts of these administrations in the implementation 
of particular frequency assignment plans adopted at the EARC Conference, such 
as the aeronautical mobile plan and the maritime mobile plan. 

The three International Consultative Committees have continued their work 
in the field of study and improvement of the forms of telecommunications and 
the exchange of this information for the benefit of all. 

At its seventh plenary session in 1953, the International Radio Consultative 
Committee (CCIR) examined a number of studies and recommendations to 
advance the technique of radio communications. Among the questions it dealt 
with are: the propagation characteristics of frequencies used for television and 
broadcasting; the station power and distance spacing desirable for the greatest 
use of the spectrum; and the technical characteristics of transmitters and receivers 
under varied operating conditions for different types of services. This type of 
data is necessary for the IFRB and member countries for the implementation 
of the new engineered master frequency list and for planning the use of frequencies 
on a noninterference basis in worldwide radio communications. Decisions have 
been reached also regarding the international standardization of the devices for 
tape and dise recording for program interchange and the standardization of the 
automatic alarm signal for maritime radio telephony to assure communications 
in time of distress. 

The International Telegraph Consultative Committee (CCIT) continued its 
work in worldwide standardization of telegraphic equipment and operating pro- 
cedures. As a result of this, some localized networks have been brought into the 
worldwide system. As a direct result of the previous work by the CCIT it is 
now possible to engage in teletype conversations with Europe. Another contri- 
bution of the CCIT has been the development of working arrangements enabling 
exchange of telephotos between Europe and the United States in spite of the 
different standards of Europe and the United States for this type of service. 
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As a result of the work of the International Telephone Consultative Committe 
(CCIF) on tying the Mediterranean basin into the worldwide telephone network, 
two new circuits have been opened which now bring Turkey and Lebanon into 
this network. The CCIF is now undertaking a similar type of program for south 
Asia which it is hoped will eventually tie that area of the world into a worldwide 
telephone network. 

In the field of radio the General Secretariat publishes nine service documents 
(call letters, station lists and the like) as well as charts and maps and keeps 
these documents current by periodic revision and the publication of supplements. 


Service documents for operational purposes are also published for the telegraph 
and telephone services. 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


Accomplishments during 1953 


The World Meteorological Organization (WMO) which assumed the status of 
a specialized agency of the United Nations on April 4, 1951 made program progress 
during 1953 

Promotion of international exchange of vital weather information for aero- 
nautics, agriculture, business and industry continued as its major function and 
most active field 

Six of the technical commissions of the WMO and three of its regional associa- 
tions have met during the past year and have adopted measures in their respective 
fields for the improvement of the exchange of weather information. The Com- 
mission for Synoptic Meteorology, for example, developed a new and modernized 
code for meteorological messages and effected improved arrangements for the 
transmission of such messages. The Commission on Instruments and Methods of 
Observation adopted technical regulations looking toward obtaining greater uni- 
formity in methods of observation. The Commission on Agricultural Meteorol- 
ogy adopted technical regulations for the more effective application of meteorologi- 
cal services to agriculture. At the meetings of the Commissions on Climatology, 
Aerology, and Bibliography and Publications, other technical regulations were 
adopted in their respective specialized fields to facilitate the overall program of 
WMO. Three regional associations (North and Central America, South America, 
Africa) also met during the year to consider various regional problems and to pro- 
mote cooperation and coordination within their respective regions on weather 
observations, networks of observing stations and facilities for communicating and 
distributing weather information. 

The Secretariat continued its work of issuing and maintaining technical publi- 
cations of an international character, including information on networks of weather 
stations, broadcasts of meteorological information to shipping and aviation, and 
international exchanges of weather information used by meteorological services 
throughout the world. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD 


Basic accomplishments 


Basic research.—Studies undertaken by the Institute were responsible for reveal- 
ing existence and extent of rheumatic fever among children in the American 
countries, and led to improvement in facilities for diagnosis and treatment. 
These studies influenced some countries to pass legislation requiring compulsory 
reporting of rheumatic fever. The Institute made a continentwide study of 
nutrition problems among children in cooperation with various national agencies. 

Formulation of standards.—The studies made and standards formulated by the 
institute have served as a model for national legislation providing for better 

ractices in the care of orphans and neglected and dependent children, and for 
improved adoption practices. 

Rehaane of technical information and advisory services—Through a quarterly 
bulletin, a monthly news summary, a specialized library, advisory services, and 
the sponsorship of technical meetings for the exchange of views and technical 
papers, the Institute has developed an increased awareness in the Americas of 
the special problems of children and has spread knowledge of how government 
and private services can meet them. In connection with these activities the 
Institute has placed special emphasis on helping people to help themselves. 


Accomplishments during calendar year 1953 


During the calendar year 1953 the Institute, at the suggestion of the United 
States and Costa Rica, took steps to make its library resources more fully available 
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through introduction of a microfilm service. As a result of proposals made at 
the June meeting of the directing council, the Institute is undertaking a review 
of methods used by different countries in checking the physical and mental health 
of school children. This project is to be considered at a regular session of the 
council in 1954. A final report on the current study of infant mortality will also 
be submitted to the 1954 meeting. 

The Institute sponsored a 2 months’ workshop for administration of children’s 
services from April 15 to June 15 in Montevideo in cooperation with the technical 
assistance program of the OAS. Because of the great dearth of text materials in 
the field of child welfare, the Institute reproduced in mimeographed form a 
volume containing the outlines of all the training lectures given at its head- 
quarters during 1953. 


INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 


The Institute identifies and analyzes the special nature of Indian problems, and 
describes methods of meeting them by articles appearing in two periodical bulletins 
and in other scientific publications. These articles constitute a unique and grow- 
ing body of technical literature on the subject for use by government adminis- 
trators, anthropologists, sociologists, and others concerned with Indian life. 

During 1953 the Institute continued to publish the periodicals, America Indigena 
and Boletin Indigenesta. The following technical publications were released: 
Ensayos sabre Indigenismo, Manual para Porteras Rurales, and Inice Bibliografico 
de los XXX Congresos Internacionales de Americanistas. Approximately 
18,000 copies of the above publications were issued in 1953. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 
DURING 1952-53 


The Institute is the only educational institution at the graduate level with a 
farm and laboratory facilities covering the field of agriculture in Latin America. 
The Institute’s research program is carried on for the benefit of the entire region. 
The Institute had under way during 1953 25 research projects in the fields of 
plant industry and animal industry, and continued its training program and 
informational services. The basic accomplishments of this organization during 
the 10 years of its existence have been the development of new varieties of food 
crops and breeds of animals affording higher production of food under tropical 
climatic conditions, the development of methods and agents for the control of 
disease and parasites, and the training of some 200 graduate students in agricul- 
tural sciences, of whom 28 have received the degree of master of agriculture. 
(Under the OAS technical cooperation program, over 900 additional students were 
trained during the last 2 years.) During the past year, 26 graduate students 
were in training from 13 countries. Many of the Institute’s research projects are 
carried out by them as field work for the degree. 

As a result of the basic program of research in the Plant Industry Department 
during 1953, the Institute developed a new method of weed and grass control on 
coffee farms which can increase the yield by one-third. The Institute received 
from the United States Agriculture Department 1 of 5 collections of imported 
coffee types, including 14 varieties of oriental rust-resistant plants, which are 
being expanded for distribution as a defense measure against this disastrous 
disease which could ruin the $3 billion annual Latin American coffee production 
in a few years as happened in Ceylon. A round-table of coffee technicians, 
sponsored by the Institute, defined an international cooperative program of 
research on coffee disease control methods. A series of tests were carried out for 
the selection and improvement of the cacao plant to achieve higher yield and 
better fruit, as well as fertilizer tests and disease-control studies. 

The Institute expanded its work on food crops by establishing cooperative 
relations with agricultural experiment stations in Mexico, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
and other countries, particularly in projects for the improvement of corn, potatoes, 
and beans. A collection of rice varieties (total 1,700 varieties, partly furnished 
by the U. 8. Agriculture Department) was introduced at Turrialba, where the 
Institute is conducting a project for the control of rice diseases with emphasis on 
seed borne diseases. The results of this experimentation will be available to 
United States rice farmers through the Department of Agriculture. During the 
year the Institute continued to distribute to its cooperating stations new varieties 
of corn, peppers, beans, peanuts, cowpeas, and other food crops. Encouraging 
results were reported to the Institute on plant materials previously distributed; 
for example, improved varieties of snap beans, blight resistant potatoes, and corn 
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that showed resistance to falling. The Institute completed during the year and 
released to member countries, 4 new varieties of potatoes which, in Costa Rica, 
increased the yield 2% times. Weed control tests with chemicals continued in 
sugarcane and coffee plantations having high rainfall conditions, as were other 
projects for the testing and development, for eventual commercial use, of hormone 
substances to promote the growth of cacao and coffee cuttings. 

The use of native cattle for selection of a dairy herd adapted to the hot, wet 
Tropics is one of the most promising projects of the Animal Industry Department. 
Over 70 animals are being used in the project, which is carried on in cooperation 
with agricultural stations and private breeders in Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa 
Rica, 1 Salvador, and Venezuela. One result of this work will be to prevent 
the disappearance of valuable native stock through breeding with cattle of doubt- 
ful adaptability to the Tropics. Comparative meat production studies are being 
made using the Brahman, Brangus, and Santa Gertrudis herds, 

The grub stage of the torsalo fly, Dermatobia hominis L., considered to be the 
most destructive external cattle parasite in the Tropics, was the subject of con- 
tinued research to ascertain its life cycle and develop economical means of control. 
The Institute discovered in 1952 that the main carrier of torsalo eggs is the fly 
(muscida) Saracopromusca aracuata (Town.). : 

The Institute’s project for the solution of rural community development prob- 
lems has progressed to the point where the method of regional analysis developed 
is being demonstrated in other countries. Countries participating in the project 
are the United States (Puerto Rico), Costa Rica, Colombia, and El Salvador, and 
its emphasis is on the development of combined techniques involving Jand eco- 
nomics, farm management, home economics, anthropology, sociology, ecology, 
forestry, engineering, agronomy, vocational education, and extension services. 
The objective of this activity is to improve the efficiency of rural workers and thus 
to reduce the high proportionate labor cost in the total cost of production, 

The Institute’s scientific communications service distributed about 29,000 
photocopies of articles in response to over 1,800 requests from scientists and in- 
stitutions in Latin America during 1953. The technical papers, abstracts, notices, 
and references to literature published in the Institute’s scientific jonrnal, Turrialba, 
contributed to keeping agricultural researchers informed on the Institute’s work 
and recent accomplishments in the different branches of agricultural science. 
Turrialba now reaches approximately 1,000 libraries, institutions and subscribers. 
Over 3,000 copies of the Information Bulletin were distributed and about 1,500 
copies of the Cacao bulletin. 

A technical meeting of Latin American agricultural librarians, convened by the 
Institute in August at Turrialba, recommended the preparation of a collective 
catalog to be located at the Institute and on which the librarians attending the 
meeting would cooperate, and the publication by the Institute of a bibliography 
of Latin American Agriculture in which the contents of 50 journals would be 
regularly indexed. Twenty-eight librarians from sixteen countries attended the 
meeting, whose final report in two volumes includes recommendations on subjects 

such as the minimum basic collection of an agricultural library and uniform 
standards for bibliographical references. In preparation for this meeting Institute 
staff members visited 200 agricultural libraries in Latin America. 







































Cooperation with the Food and Agricultural Organization 

The Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Science frequently makes its 
facilities in Turrialba or in local centers available to FAO for consultation or 
for meetings, and officials of the two organizations exchange information and 
consult freely about activities of common interest. A number of programs have 
been jointly planned and carried out in 1953, for example, an International 
Training Center on Pasture and Range Management held in Buenos Aires in 
October-November 1953; and an Extension Training Center held in Peru, with 
United States point 4 also collaborating. The IAIAS on the invitation of FAO 
also participated in the Seminar on Land Problems in Brazil. 
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PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
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Accomplishments during 1953 


The Pan American Institute of Geography and History, whose headquarters 
are in Mexico City, has as its function the stimulation and coordination of the 
work of the American Republics in surveying and mapping, geographic research 
including natural resource exploration and evaluation, and history, incluaing 
archival and anthropological studies. This function is carried out through its 
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three commissions on cartography (Buenos Aires), geography (Rio de Janeiro) 
and history (Mexico City; and through periodic technical meetings and publica- 
tions. Specific studies are entrusted to the committees of the commissions whose 
total membership is approximately 300, located in Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santiago, Habana, Mexico City, Lima, Caracas, Ottawa, Syracuse, Austin, Ann 
Arbor, St. Louis, and Washington. Basic accomplishments of the Institute have 
been to bring about improved and uniform standards for, and increased production 
of, maps and charts; to publish materials which facilitate the writing of history, 
and to stimulate progress in research and teaching in its subject field. 

Through the Commission on Cartography, which holds periodic consultations 
and has issued a series of technical manuals and training films, the Institute is 
advancing the standardization of surveying and mapping procedures in the 
hemisphere to the benefit of each member government. For example, the Insti- 
tute has developed Latin American interest in expanding hydrographic surveying 
to an extent wnich will relieve the United States from undertaking surveys which 
it would otherwise have to carry out at greater cost. During 1953 the Institute 
facilitated final arrangements for the connection of the North American datum 
(which links together Canada, the United States, and Mexico) with the geodetic 
systems of Central and South America. The tie was completed by the Inter- 
American Geodetic Survey on August 12 at the Mexico-Guatemala border, and 
makes possible revised calculations of the shape of the earth important for the 
improvement of long-range aerial navigation. Assistance was given the United 
States Air Force in the translation and distribution to each member government 
of a Spanish text of its film on aerial navigation, Highways in the Sky. Pursuant 
to the Commission’s recommendation at its sixth consultation (Ciudad Trujillo, 
1952), Mexico published 10 sheets of topographic maps at 1:100,000 and 1:25,000 
employing the new universal transverse mercator projection previously adopted 
by the member countries of NATO. In addition to increasing the volume of 
cartographic materials prepared according to United States standards which 
are available to United States Government agencies, this activity facilitates the 
procurement of data to correct United States maps and charts and makes possible 
useful professional contacts between United States technicians and their Latin 
(American counterparts. The equipment displays at meetings have been a factor 
in promoting increased sales of United States manufactured surveying and 
mapping instruments. 

The Commission on Geography works in the fields of natural resources, coloni- 
zation and settlement, land use and classification, regional surveys and geographic 
methodology and teaching. Among the achievements of the Commission have 
been the recommendations of its three consultations resulting in the adoption 
of uniform terminology and methods for geographic work in the Americas. An 
example of one of the practical applications of its decisions was the project for 
supplying an adequate map basis for the 1950 census of the Americas which 
was carried out through visits by the Secretary of the Commission to each of 
the 20 other American Republics to plan with them the selection of census dis- 
tricts and mapping requirements of this coordinated hemispherewide effcrt. <A 
major activitv of the Commission during the vear was its study and advice under 
project No. 29 of the OAS technical cooperation program, of existing information 
on the natural resources of Puerto Rico and 13 countries and its advice to the 
governments concerned on their priority needs for trained personnel in geology, 
soils, water, and vegetation. The study is now being issued in 6 volumes with 85 
maps. 

The Commission on History is rendering a valuable service in inter-American 
cultural relations by bringing together historians of the 21 American Republics, 
through meetings and publications, thus enabling them to consult regarding 
historical problems of common interest and to plan and carry out certain hemi- 
spherewide historical projects. While the Institute’s historical activities are of 
primary interest in this country to professional historians and scholars in related 
fields, the United States Government is a direct beneficiary of the Commission’s 
publication of bibliographical information that would otherwise have to be 
procured separately by the Library of Congress. A large volume of historical 
studies is issued by the Commission each year. During 1953 it issued additional 
country studies on the teaching of history in America (on Puerto Rico, Brazil, 
and Nicaragua); American historiography (volume on Haiti issued and one on 
Ecuador in press); research in materials on American history in the archives of 
Europe (volumes on Argentina and Chile issued and those on Venezuela, Ecuador, 
and Dominican Republic in press); historical and archeological monuments 
(Brazil, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, and Mexico). Also issued were selected 
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manuals such as Manual de Técnica de Paleografia Hispanoamericana, In January 
1953, historians, archivists, anthropologists, and educators from a majority of 
member countries met at Habana to plan the ‘‘program of the history of America,”’ 
one of the projects being carried out within each country as recommended by the 
Commission’s periodic consultations. The meeting discussed 14 papers, largely 
outlines of source material, which had been prepared through grants from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and have been published by the Institute. 

The Institute published the following numbers of its regular scientific peri- 
odicals: Volume XI-—XII of Revista Geografica, volume II of Revista Cartogrdica, 
No. XXXIV of Revista de Historia de America, and volume XV of the Boletin 
Bibliografico de Antropologia Americana. These are distributed to government 
agencies, national libraries, archives, universities, scholarly societies and acad- 
emies, museums and collaborating institutions and individuals. Other publica- 
tions during 1953 included: Guide to the Seismological Institutions of America, 
Fundamental Principles for the Interpretation of Seismograms, and a training 
film (in cooperation with the U.S. Geological Survey) on Triangulation for Topo- 
graphic Mapping. Institute training films were made available during the year 
for projection in Argentina, Bolivia, Mexico, Panama, and the United States. 
The Institute’s main library in Mexico City acquired 676 books, 4,905 other 
publications, and 212 maps in 1953. 


PAN AMERICAN RAILWAY CONGRESS ASSOCIATION 


The purpose of the association is to promote the development and progress 
of the railways in the American Continent. It carries out this aim through 
periodic conferences, publication of a bimonthly bulletin, correspondence and 
liaison between the national commissions of the 21 American Republics. The 
United States National Commission promotes effective cooperation between 
Government agencies (notably the Departments of State and Commerce and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission) and leading elements of the railroad industry 
(Association of American Railroads, American Shortline Railroad Association, 
Railway Supply Manufacturers Association, and others). 

In June 1953 the association held the Eighth Pan American Railway Congress 
in the United States, with sessions at Washington, D. C., and Atlantic City, 
N. J. Delegations attended from 15 American Republics and the total registra- 
tion was 297. <A total of 168 technical papers was presented and discussed, on 
such subjects as material and haulage, including motors and railway material; 
exploitation, including circutation and traffic; accountancy, statistics and rates; 
legislation, administration, and coordination; and personnel. The meeting was 
generally regarded as the most successful in the history of the association. 

The small staff of the association at its headquarters in Buenos Aires is now 
engaged on various tasks which were developed or stimulated by the eighth 
congress. These include a study of the problem of transport coordination in 
the Western Hemisphere, expansion of the program of United States technical 
eooperation projects in the railroad field, revision of the statutes of the associa- 
tion, compilation of intergovernmental agreements relative to international 
railway traffic and the inauguration of formal working relationships with the 
Organization of American States. The next (9th) congress wili be held in Buenos 
Aires in 1956, 

PAN AMERICAN SANITARY ORGANIZATION 


Basic accomplishments 


The Pan American Sanitary Organization was established in 1902 for the pur- 
pose of bringing intergovernmental effort to bear on serious problems of public 
health affecting the Western World. In its early vears its activities were confined 
to the control of disease by quarantine and to the betterment of health conditions 
in ports and harbors. The growth of scientific knowledge and the increased speed 
of transportation have, however, necessitated a different approach to the problems 
of control and eventual eradication of disease. 

The Bureau maintains six zone offices covering all the Americas. These are 
staffed by personnel trained in public-health planning. Their task is to advise 
on local and intercountry public health programs, such as nursing, environmental 
sanitation, nutrition, maternal and child health, and public-health administration. 

Trained professional and auxiliary personnel are needed for the health services 
of all the countries of the Western Hemisphere. The Organization has made 
available fellowships for the training of personnel for general public-health work, 
as well as specialists needed for individual programs. Emphasis has been given 
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to the strengthening of the organized schools of public health, medicine, and related 
professions as a long-range method of providing trained personnel whose services 
will improve the health of the Americas. 

The publication of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau’s Bulletin, epidemio- 
logical reports, and special publications help in the dissemination of health 
information. 

Communicable diseases which constitute a threat to the hemisphere and for 
which there are suitable means of eradication have been the subject of intensive 
programs. Urban yellow fever, once the scourge of the Americas, has not been 
seen in the Western Hemisphere since 1942. This is a direct outcome of the 
Aedes aegypti eradication program which has been sponsored by the Bureau. 
Yaws has been the subject of a major effort at eradication in Haiti and the Domini- 
can Republic. Insect control programs have been sponsored in Mexico and most 
of the South and Central American countries with special emphasis according to 
locality on the insects which transmit malaria, yellow fever, and onchocerciasis. 
Achievements during calendar year 1953 

Programs for the control of yellow fever have been continued during 1953. 
Although urban yellow fever has been absent in the Western Hemisphere since 
1942, jungle yellow fever has been on the increase. The Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau has sponsored an expansion in the scope and direction of the Aedes 
aegypti eradication program that has been in operation in Mexico. The Bureau 
contributed funds to the Carlos Findley Institute in Colombia and to the Oswaldo 
Cruz Institute in Brazil, for the purpose of supplying yellow fever diagnostic 
services and for the manufacture of yellow fever vaccine. As of May 1953 over 
14 million persons had been inoculated against yellow fever in Brazil alone. 

A large intereountry project is being carried on in conjunction with the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute to study jungle yellow fever. There is evidence that the 
disease is spreading northward and southward from its endemic area in the middle 
of the South American Continent. The research projeet will determine the most 
probable carriers of the disease. 

Smallpox still exists as an ever-present menace in Central and South America. 
Vigorous and costly quarantine measures have served to prevent the importation 
of this disease into the United States except for sporadic cases. In 1953 Eeuador, 
Peru, and Bolivia started programs, using a dry vaccine, aimed at the eradication 
of this disease. The initial steps for a full-scale eradication program were taken 
in El Salvador, Guatemala, Panama, Cuba, and Brazil. This program is expected 
to reach its effective peak in 1954. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau, in 
addition to equipment and specialist advice, is supplying sufficient material to 
sarry out the vaccination of the population in the countries involved in the 
program. The dry vaccine used will be locally produced. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Basic accomplishments 


Development of inter-American unity and solidarity—The development of inter- 
American unity and solidarity for continental defense finds its best expression in 
the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro of 1947, which provides for mutual assistance in case 
of armed attack and other acts of aggression on any American state from any 
source. 

Programs of cooperation——The Pan American Union has developed effective 
programs of cooperation among the American governments in technical fields. It 
has provided, at cost, sample materials for a continentwide, continuous campaign 
to eradicate illiteracy; and developed uniform statistical standards and pro- 
cedures for a hemispherewide census in 1950. 

Exchange of information leading to better knowledge and appreciation of other 
countries—The Pan American Union has disseminated information concerning 
the United States in Latin America, and concerning the other American Republics 
in the United States, through a wide distribution of publications of all types among 
governments, institutions and private individuals in all American Republics 
concerning economic, juridical, social, and cultural aspects of life in the 21 mem- 
ber countries. 


Accomplishments during calendar year 1953 


The promotion of economic, social, juridical, and cultural relations among the 
21 American Republics continued during 1953 to be the main task of the Pan 
American Union, which serves as General Secretariat of the Organization of 
American States. 
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The council of the OAS, composed of representatives of the 21 member states 

meeting in Washington, was active throughout the year on preparations for the 
10th Inter-American Conference to open at Caracas in March 1954, including 
adoption of a limited agenda and improved regulations to facilitate effective dis- 
cussion. Among substantive reports prepared by the council fcr the Conference— 
the supreme organ of the OAS—was a draft protocol to the convention on duties 
and rights of states in the event of civil strife intended to strengthen the inter- 
national obligations of the member states to control activities aimed at over- 
throwing or subverting other American governments. Among other matters 
acted upon by the council as the permanent executive body of the OAS, were: 
Agreements establishing formal relations, for coordination, with three inter- 
American organizations; the establishment, on a trial basis, of PAU publications 
offices in Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and Peru; revised procedures for the manage- 
ment of the Leo 8. Rose student loan fund, and a system of fellowships in the 
Union for member government employees. 

The Inter-American Defense Board, whose expenses are included in the budget 
of the Union, is continuing its planning for the defense of the hemisphere under 
the Rio Treaty and resolution III of the fourth meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics (Washington, 1951). During the year the 
Board reviewed its general military plan for the defense of the American Continent 
in the light of comments received from the American governments through their 
military delegations to the Board. Annexes to this plan, covering such subjects 
as intelligence and counterintelligence, logistics, areas of particular strategic 
importance and communications have been prepared and forwarded to the 
governments, while annexes on transportation and military terminology are under 
study. 

The Union’s Department of Economic and Social Affairs prepared technical 
reports on economic and financial problems, statistics, labor and social affairs, 
housing and city planning, and tourism, and continued to give expert advice 
directly to the member governments. The Union also administered international 
training projects of the OAS Program of Technical Cooperation in housing and 
cooperatives (Colombia) and economic statistics (Chile). The Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, representing all member states, continued work 
on measures for the equitable use of transportation facilities in the Americas in 
the event of emergency; means to maintain the purchasing power of monetary 
reserves, and projects designed to improve living conditions in rural areas, among 
other topies. At its third extraordinary meeting, 1A ECOSOC adopted, in recog- 
nition of the importance of foreign investments in financing economic develop- 
ment, a resolution recommending modification of tax laws to stimulate the flow 
of foreign investment and adoption of measures to create a more favorable climate 
for such investment. Pursuant to the resolution, the PAU began a comprehensive 
report on problems of financing economic development with domestic and foreign 
resources. The Union was‘a cosponsor of an Inter-American Seminar on National 
Income Statistics (Santiago, January 1953), in connection with which it elaborated 
programs of university studies in the subject and cooperated with the U. N. in 
preparation of A System of National Accounts and Supporting Tables. Among 
other activities the Union prepared for the first meeting of a committee of the 
Pan American Highway Congress (Washington, June 1953) which will promote 
completion of the Pan American Highway and submitted a comprehensive report 
on low-cost housing used as the working paper by an expert committee on this 
subject. (Washington, September 1953). For the Ad Hoc Committee on Materials 
and Products in Short Supply, the Union prepared a special report on the effects 
of a United States steel strike on allocations of steel products for export to Latin 
America. Labor, migration, cooperatives, and housing were topics of special 
reports, periodical bulletins, and technical consultations with the member govern- 
ments, while the Division of Statistics (Secretariat of the Inter-American Statis- 
tical Institute), carried on an active program to promote international com- 
parability and improved methodology. 

In August 1953, the Union issued a significant study on strengthening of 
internal security, prepared in the Department of International Law. This 432- 
page compilation and analysis on the definition, prevention, and punishment of 
sabotage and espionage and on measures the American Republics may take to 
defend themselves against subversive acts provides a highly useful background 
for the discussion at the Caracas Conference of Intervention of International 
Communism in the American Republics. The Department of International Law 
issued the working documents of the Second Meeting of the Council of Jurists 
(Buenos Aires, April-May 1953), which considered such subjects as draft con- 
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ventions on the International Sale of Personal Property and International 
Territorial Waters and Related Questions, and the Nationality and Status of 
Stateless Persons. The Inter-American Juridical Committee whose secretariat 
in Rio de Janeiro is part of the PAU prepared studies on the Draft Convention 
on Regime of Political Asylees, Exiles, and Refugees (Territorial Asylum) and 
the Draft Convention on Diplomatic Asylum for consideration by the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference. The Union prepared two papers on Family and 
Property Rights for the Inter-American Commission of Women, a specialized 
organization of the OAS whose ninth assembly was held in Asuncion in September. 
In addition, a technician visited each of the other American Republics to gather 
material for a comprehensive report, to be submitted to the Tenth Conference, 
on the economic status of workingwomen. Work was also undertaken on 
reports concerning civil and political rights, nationality after marriage and 
educational opportunities for women. The Statements of Laws Affecting Busi- 
ness now cover 15 countries; those for Paraguay, Colombia, and the Dominican 
Republic were released during 1953. The PAU also continued, among other 
publications, its quarterly publication containing the official documents of the 
OAS, the Annals of the Organization of American States; 7 publications under 
its Law and Treaty Series; 22 publications under the Conferences and Organ- 
izations Series; a manual on the organization of the General Secretariat of the 
Inter-American Conference, a Manual of Inter-American Relations summariz- 
ing resolutions and declarations of Inter-American conferences since 1889, and 
Bilateral Treaty Developments in Latin America, 1942-52. In fulfillment of 
its responsibility as depository of treaty instruments, the PAU received instru- 
ments of ratification of 10 inter-American treaties. 

The PAU Department of Cultural Affairs in 1953 acted through a variety of 
means to promote inter-American cultural activities in the fields of philosophy, 
letters and sciences, music and visual arts and education. As secretariat to the 
Inter-American Cultural Council and its permanent committee, the Committee 
for Cultural Action in Mexico City, the Union published a report on intensive 
training courses, while the Committee completed several other studies devoted 
to increasing inter-American cultural relations. In 1953, 12 art exhibits were 
held at the PAU, including the works of artists from every country in the hemis- 
phere and 13 public concerts were held. Staff members lectured on Pan American 
themes at various institutions of learning and other cultural centers, and also 
gave 9 public lectures at the Union on similar topics. A Spanish translation was 
prepared of a Bibliography of Public Administration in Latin America which is 
to be brought out by the United States Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
Typical PAU publications in the cultural field during 1953 included 3 volumes 
of Inter-American Review of Bibliography, 13 issues of the Bulletin of Music 
and Visual Arts, Guide to Publie Collections of Art in the United States (vol. II, 
New England), (in press) and Opportunities for Simmer Study in Latin America, 
1953. The last named publication is prepared to meet a large demand among 
United States students for this type of information. 

In addition to its normal activities, the Columbus Memorial Library organized 
exhibits for the Jose Marti and Miguel Hidalgo centennials; aided in the prepara- 
tion and conduct of the conference of agricultural librarians at the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences (August-September 1953); published a monthly 
List of Books Aeccessioned and Periodical Articles Indexed, a total acquisition 
of approximately 7,000 volumes and 2,900 periodicals; continued a Spanish trans- 
lation of the Dewey Decimal Classification System, now about 85 percent com- 
pleted with funds provided by Forest Press, Inc.; prepared a guide to Libraries 
in Latin America; and published the Union List of Latin American Newspapers 
in Libraries in the United States. The library circulated 52,000 pieces, answered 
14,200 reference questions, and compiled 130 bibliographies. 

The information services of the PAU continued to provide current information 
on OAS activities, the member countries and on hemisphere affairs. Various 
informational media were used toward that end, such as Americas—the PAT 
monthly illustrated magazine distributed throughout the hemisphere, press 
releases, radio broadcasts in the United States group liaison service and corre- 
spondence. Publication of the fortnightly Carta Aerea news release in Spanish 
and Portuguese was continued, and distribution was increased to more than 1,200 
newspapers and approximately 175 news services in Latin America and the United 
States. The fortnightly Know the Americas press release in English was distri- 
buted to about 1,400 newspapers and news services in the United States. The 
amount of air time donated to the PAU by networks and individual stations 
(which would have cost approximately $500,000 if purchased commercially) 
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permitted the PAU to produce and release approximately 400 radio programs in 
1953. Pan American Union Briefs, a monthly newsletter was circulated as a 
group liaison service to some 500 private inter-American or international organi- 
zations, including Pan American societies, civic organizations, educational and 
professional groups, world and Pan American councils in all member countries, 
and to some 500 other agencies. 

(Approximately 75,000 copies of a Pan American Day Manual were distributed 
in English, Portuguese, and Spanish. Public interest in Pan American affairs 
results in more than 30,000 requests annually for materials in libraries, universities, 
schools, clubs, church groups, and individuals. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


The Interparliamentary Union was established in 1869. The membership of 
the Interparliamentary Union is unique in that it is composed of national groups, 
which in turn consist of members of the respective national legislatures. All 
Members of the Congress are automatically members of the American group. 

The purpose of the Interparliamentary Union, as stated in its statutes, “is to 
unite in common action the members of all parliaments, constituted in national 
groups, in order to secure the cooperation of their respective States in the firm 
establishment and the democratic devetupanent of the work of international peace 
and cooperation between nations by means of a universal organization of nations. 
Its object is also to study all questions of an international character suitable for 
settlement by parliamentary action.” 

American membership provides an opportunity for many Senators and Con- 
gressmen to meet with their opposite numbers from other national legislatures to 
discuss matters of fundamental importance in the field of international relations. 

In October 1953 the 32d Interparliamentary Conference was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the Chamber of the House of Representatives. President Hisen- 
hower addressed the opening meeting and Senator Homer Ferguson, of Michigan, 
was elected chairman. The American delegation was composed of 10 Senators 
and 16 Representatives; 34 other nations sent representatives, 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF THE CAPE SPARTEL LIGHT 


The Cape Spartel Lighthouse has, since its completion in 1864, avoided serious 
loss of life and praperty which would have resulted from shipwrecks along this 
dangerous and unlighted coast. 

Originally built by the Sultan of Morocco, the light came under the management 
of 10 states, including the United States, through a treaty entered into between 
10 major powers and the Sultan of Morocco. The treaty, which came into effect 
in 1867, provided for the neutrality of the light, which the member governments 
of the Commission felt must be guaranteed because of its strategic location and 
possible use during war, and for the assembling of equal shares of the cost against 
the powers responsible for the light’s maintenance. The membership of the Com- 
mission has been increased to 12 contributing powers. 

Prior to the construction of the light, serious loss of life and property had 
resulted from numerous shipwrecks along the dangerous and unlighted coast. 
The beacon has been of inestimable value to world shipping. It is in the interest 
of this Government that the light be maintained as an aid to United States 
shipping, and that the light’s neutrality be guaranteed. 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


Accomplishments during 1968 

1. Under the guidance of 2 housing experts loaned to the Caribbean Commission 
by FOA, over 2,000 low-cost houses have been constructed or will be completed 
shortly by the aided self-help method in Surinam, Barbados, Jamaica, and Trini- 
dad. The houses, which are termite-proof and hurricane-proof, are built at 
about half the cost of traditional methods. The workers are making their own 
simple tools and machinery—such as concrete block-making machines—from 
discarded material. Testing of local building materials, such as scummed earth 
and gypsum, and training of foremen and community development workers is 
an important part of the work as well as advising local governments upon the 
financing and management of housing programs. 

2. With the cooperation of the Food and Agriculture Organization and the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, the Commission held a training course in Puerto Rico 
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September to November 1953 for home economics teachers and family welfare 
workers of the Caribbean area. Twenty-five trainees from 10 territories were 
trained for 3 months in a practical course designed to meet the special problems 
of the Caribbean peoples where illegitimacy, high birthrates and poverty make the 
family unit one of the most serious of the social problems. The trainees were 
taught for example how to build furniture from local materials, to construct a 
simple stove more efficient than the coal pot, to care for infants and children, and 
to prepare and preserve foods. 

The Commission acted as the selecting agency for 75 scholarships granted by 
the Foreign Operations Administration to students in the area in vocational 
skills at the Metropolitan Vocational School in Puerto Rico for 1 year in such 
fields as electricity, radio, drafting, automobile mechanics, and refrigeration. 

These programs are training a nucleus of local people in practical skills and 
community development. 

3. The Commission continued to serve the private businessmen and local 
governments in the following ways: 

(a) It maintained a regular reporting service on plant diseases and animal 
diseases of which there were 12 outbreaks in the year. 

(b) It loaned staff specialists to the local governments upon request. 

(c) It circulated and loaned 162 documentary films to the local governments for 
free showing 

(d) It made a grant-in-aid to the British Commonwealth Bureau of Biological 
Control to carry on its insect control program on a regional basis. 

(c) A sehedule of hurricane warning broadcasts for radio stations throughout 
the Caribbean area, which was prepared by the Eastern Caribbean Hurricane 
Committee, was distributed by the Secretariat to shipping associations and 
governments in the area. This is the first time such schedules have been co- 
ordinated. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION 


The International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration was es- 
tablished under the terms of the Hague Conventions for the Pacific Settlement of 
Internat ional Disputes of 1899 and 1907. These Conventions, to which the 
United States became a party under the McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt ad- 
ministrations, have been important elements in American foreign policy and are 
universally recognized as landmarks on the road to the use of peaceful methods 
rather than force to settle international differences. The International Bureau 
acts as the registry of the Court; it is also the channel for communications relative 
to the business of the Court, and it conducts the Court’s administrative affairs. 

The purpose of the Court is to provide means of arbitrating or conciliating dis- 
putes between nations when called upon to do so by the parties to a dispute. To 
this end it maintains a worldwide panel of jurists and lawyers who hold themselves 
available for selection for ad hoe arbitration tribunals. It also serves, through its 
national groups, as the machinery for nominating members of the International 
Court of Justice. 

The United States national group of the Permanent Court of Arbitration is 
made up of Francis Biddle, Edwin DeWitt Dickinson, Thomas K. Finletter, and 
Adrian 5. Fisher. 

During 1953 a dispute between Greece and France was referred to the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration involving a French claim for damages from Greece on 
account of the nationalization of lighthouses on the Greek coast. It is expected 
that hearings will begin early in 1954. 

During the year the United States made a determined effort to persuade other 
governments as to the desirability of amalgamating the Bureau of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration with the Registry of the International Court of Justice. 
The Government of the Netherlands because of its long standing interest as the 
host country to the Organization, did not favor the United States proposal, and 
this fact in particular made it impossible for the United States to obtain the 
necessary support of other members. Also, certain members expressed concern 
that the proposed amalgamation might prejudice the independence of the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration in its function of nominating members of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. Although the United States does not share these 
concerns as to the problems to be encountered in amalgamation, it was obliged to 
recognize that there is not sufficient support from other members at the presen' 
time to permit the amalgamation to proceed. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR THE PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


The International Convention for the Protection of Industrial Property, 
establishing an international union, is an important means of protecting United 
States literary and scientific property, patents, trade-marks, and designs abroad. 

Under the terms of the Convention, the government of each member country 
is required to extend to nationals of other member countries the same treatment 
with respect to the protection of patent and trade-mark rights as it extends to 
its own nationals. United States citizens are thus protected from the provisions 
of foreign laws in countries which discriminate between nationals and nonnationals 
with respect to the treatment of literary, scientific, and industrial property. 
Since the patent laws of the United States are nondiscriminatory in matters of 
nationality, this provision operates, in the case of United States nationals, 
exclusively to their benefit 

Nationals of countries which are members of the Union are accorded, throughout 
the Union, certain special rights and advantages, such as the right of priority 
and protection against arbitrary forfeiture of patents, if not immediately worked. 
The provisions governing priority are particularly important. Under these 
provisions, when an American inventor has filed for a patent in the United States 
on a given date, in each foreign country which is a member of the Union and in 
which he seeks to register that patent within a year of the date of his filing in 
the United States, his priority is based upon the date of his filing in the United 
States rather than of his filing in the foreign country. 

One of the provisions of the Convention establishes the Bureau of the Inter- 
national Union. The Bureau performs the following activities: 

1. It serves as a clearinghouse for information on and interpretation of patent 
and trade-mark laws. 

2. It serves as a medium to promote the ratification by members ot the revisions 
of the Convention and the adherence of new members. 

3. It collects and publishes information relating to the protection of industrial 
property, makes studies of matters of general usefulness to the Union, and 
prepares a periodical paper concerning matters of interest to the Union. 

It. holds itself at the service of members of the Union in order (a) To supply 
them with any special information they may need on questions relating to the 
international system of industrial property, or (6) to bring to their attention con- 
traventions of the convention by member countries. 

5. It prepares, organizes, and records the periodic conferences which revise the 
convention. 

6. It carries on legal consultations relating to the subject matters of 1 through 
5 above, 

7. It registers trade-marks. (This activity is carried on under the terms of 
the Madrid arrangement of 1891, of which the United States is not a party. The 
United States is not assessed for this activity.) 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE PUBLICATION OF CUSTOMS TARIFFS 


The International Union for the Publication of Customs Tariffs was founded in 
1890 for the purpose of translating and publishing at common expense the customs 
tariffs of the various states for dissemination to the member governments. 

The Union maintains a bureau at Brussels. As a basis for the interchange of 
tariff information, the member governments supply the bureau with copies of 
their customs laws and tariffs and instructions concerning their application. This 
material is translated into and published in English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. The United States is furnished with a number of English texts 

Information as to foreign tariffs is essential to United States businessmen 
engaged in foreign trade in order for instance to estimate prices. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce receives from United States businessmen engaging in foreign 
trade numerous inquiries as to the tariffs of other countries. Almost all of these 
questions can be readily answered by direct reference to the bureau’s publications. 
These publications are also useful as a timesaving index to foreign-trade statistics. 

Officers of the Department of Commerce estimate that for the United States to 
compile these tariffs without international cooperation would cost the United 
States over $100,000. 

Through the Union the services of 19 translators are provided. The United 
States has found that the Union provided the least expensive and most efficient 
method of obtaining this information and of generally reducing ignorance and 
confusion on tariffs. 
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No regular conferences are held. The work of the bureau during 1953, primarily 
the publication of the International Customs Journal, has been a continuation of 
the work of previous years. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The International Bureau of Weights and Measures was established in 1875 
and continues to function because of the important bearing that accurate and 
uniform measures have upon the exchange of goods and knowledge between 
countries. Its primary objective is to insure international standardization of 
the basic units of measurement throughout the world. The Bureau, in collabora- 
tion with other scientific groups, attained worldwide agreement, first, upon an 
improved basis for measurements of electricity and light (adopted in the United 
States by Public Law 617, 8ist Cong., approved July 21, 1950) and, second, 
upon an improved scale of temperature of industrial importance, covering the 
range from liquid oxygen to the electric arc. Its continuing function in all these 
fields is the comparison of standards to make sure that uniformity is maintained 
in actual practice. . 

\ 1921 convention extended the Bureau’s interests beyond the measurement of 
weights and distances to inelude standards of electrical measuring units and all 
physical constants used in high precesion measurements. More recently, stand- 
ards of photometric units became a concern of the Bureau. Specifically, the func- 
tions of this small international Bureau, with a staff of 16 persons, include: 
(1) Comparisons and verifications of the new prototypes of the meter and the 
kilogram and of nonmetrical weights and measures; (2) periodic comparison of 
the national standards with international prototypes and their specimens, as well 
as comparisons of standard thermometers; (3) calibration and comparison of 
geodetic measuring bars; comparison of standards and scales of precision; (4) 
investigation and preservation of standards of electrical units; and (5) conservation 
of international standards and prototypes. 

Assisting the international Committee which directs the operations of the 
sureau are four advisory committees which deal respectively with (1) electrical 
measurements, (2) photometry, (3) thermometry and calorimetry, and (4) an 
Advisory Committee on the Definition of the Meter, which was established in 
October 1952. The United States, through its National Bureau of Standards, 
has membership on these four Committees. 

In addition to the regularly recurring test and calibration work, the Bureau 
has a number of continuing projects. It is working on a new method which is 
devised for the precise measurement of the force of gravity. Research is being 
carried on to determine whether the wavelength of the lines of the spectrum 
which the isotope of mercury, designated as mercury 198, emits can be used as 
an extremely accurate and readily reproducible standard of length. The Com- 
mittee on the Definition of the Meter, which includes members from 11 countries, 
held its first meeting September 15-17, 1953, and prepared recommendations 
covering preliminary steps toward the substitution of a wavelength of light for 
the platinum-iridium bar as the basic standard of length. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC UNIONS AND ASSOCIATED UNIONS 


Accomplishments, 1953 


The International Council of Scientific Unions, established in 1919, performs 
functions of great value to scientific groups—both private and governmental—in 
organizing and conducting international meetings of scientists; coordinating 
worldwide projects which depend on the cooperation of many governments; 
and serving as the clearinghouse and organizer in the production and exchange 
of publications containing information essential to the progress of scientific 
endeavor. The Council works through a triennial assembly which performs an 
important function in facilitating the interchange of scientific opinion and in 
obtaining agreements on standardizing procedures for various projects. 

The basic constructive work is carried on by the constituent unions of the 
Council for which the latter serves as a focal point. There are at present 11 such 
unions covering the natural sciences. The United States contributes to 8 of the 
unions. 

These unions provide a common meeting ground for scientists of many countries. 
They are an important aid in stimulating interchange of ideas and information 
between scientists on an international basis, and provide for the undertaking of 
scientific projects which could not be handled within national frames of reference. 
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The results of such woridwide projects and compilations are of direct benefit to 
the various nations which adhere to the International Council of Scientific Unions 
or any of its constituent unions, 

The Council publishes the proceedings of each triennial general assembly, and 
summary reports on the activities of its unions. The individual unions publish 
the proceedings of their general assemblies in greater detail and in addition 
maintain series of bulletins and reports. By way of example, the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics produces a series of publications in each of its 
constituent fields containing technical material on seismology, meteorology, 
comparisons of magnetic standards, analyses of terrestrial magnetic observations, 
and tidal reports. It also publishes bibligraphies and bulletins such as the 
Geodetic Bulletin containing scientific articles on geodesy and synopses of signifi- 
eant works published in the various countries. 

Since July 1, 1953, the International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry and 
the International Union of Biological Sciences have held general assemblies. In 
addition a number of congresses have been held under the auspices of certain of 
the unions dealing with specialized subjects. For example, under the Inter- 
national Union of Biological Sciences, congresses have been held on the subject 
of zoology, biology, limnology, genetics, and microbiology. A special series of 
meetings on theoretical physics were sponsored jointly by the International Union 
of Pure and Applied Physies. 

In all of these meetings American scientists have actively participated. Only 
unclassified material is included in the discussions and the exchange of ideas that 
has taken place has been a direct benefit, to American science, both private and 
governmental, 

Most of the programs of the international scientific unions under ICSU are of 
a continuing nature. Progress has been made in the standardization of termi- 
nology in the fields of physics, chemistry, and mathematics; in the comparison 
of laboratory standards in the various scientific fields; in agreement on the nature 
of physical standards, and in the plans for a special international geophysical 
year which will take place from July 1957 to December 1958. 

The international geophysical year is a continuation of two earlier similar 
periods, one in 1882-83, and the second in 1932-33. Both of these latter pro- 
grams resulted in fundamental discoveries which added materially to the per- 
formance and reliability of radio communication circuits, among other things. 


INTERNATIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC BUREAU 


The International Hydrographic Bureau, located in Monaco, provides the only 
organized international means by which the chief hydrographers from the mari- 
time nations of the world can exchange information, coordinate worldwide re- 
search projects, and maintain a continuous international program of study in the 
highly technical field of hydrography. Below are listed several fields of informa- 
tion encompassed in the studies of the Bureau, The rapid collection, analysis, 
and dissemination of such data greatly accelerates and facilitates United States 
hydrographie operations: 

Collection of materials for the purposes of accurately charting oceanic 
islands and dangers; 

Collection of oceanic soundings and the plotting of these on comprehensive 
charts; 

Formulation of new suggestions for charting areas which, during the war, 
were mined and which are now presumed to be clear; 

Collection of data regarding limits of oceans and seas; 

teview of tidal data received from individual hydrographic officers; 

Dissemination of descriptive material on echo-sounding instruments and 
new radar and photogrammetry equipment; 

Preparation of illustrated listings of navigation lights and the creation of 
an international numbering system for lights and other important aids to 
navigation. 

The International Hydrographic Bureau also undertakes the development and 
dissemination of uniform specifications and terminology in the field of hydrog- 
raphy. 

Every 5 years the Bureau convenes an international conference of the chief 
hydrographers from its member nations. The conference reviews the work pro- 
gram of the Bureau, its financial and administrative status, and a future course 
laid out. Following technical discussion on such subjects as are listed above, 
resolutions are introduced which are designed to secure uniformity in the hydro- 
graphic work of the member states. 
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INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


The signing of the agreement revising and renewing the International Wheat 
Agreement was completed by April 27, 1953, on behalf of 45 countries. The 
duration of the renewed agreement is 3 years beginning August 1, 1953. The 
one important importer of wheat wnich was a member of the former agreement 
but which did not sign the new agreement is the United Kingdom. Four other 
importers of wheat which were not members of the former agreement have already 
made application to accede to the new agreement. 

Assuming all the present signatories will ratify the agreement, a total of about 
420 million bushels (approximately 11.4 million metric tons) of wheat will move 
under the agreement. This quantity approximates 45 percent of the world’s 
wheat moving in international trade. The expected export quota for the United 
States will be nearly one-half of the sales guaranteed under the agreement. 

The number of votes of each member of the agreement is proportionate to 
the guaranteed sales or the guaranteed purchases it has in the agreement. There- 
fore, the United States holds nearly 50 percent of the votes of the exporting 
countries or nearly 25 percent of the total votes in the Wheat Council. 

The stated objectives of the International Wheat Agreement are to insure 
supplies of wheat to importing countries and markets for wheat to exporting 
countries at equitable and stable prices. To this end the agreement pledges 
exporting countries to provide specified quantities of wheat to importing coun- 
tries upon demand at the maximum of a stated range of prices and the importing 
countries to buy specified quantities at the minimum of the range. 

The International Wheat Council, composed of delegates from all member 
countries, administers the agreement, having two or more sessions each year. 
An executive committee, an advisory committee on price equivalents, and a 
secretariat carry forward the task of operating the agreement, in particular 
the recording of transactions eligible under the agreement. 

Tne agreement is performing a noteworthy service in stabilizing trade of 
one of the world’s key commodities. The assurance of adequate supplies which 
the agreement gives to importing countries enalbes them to refrain from undue 
and uneconomic expansion of domestic production and to plan the use of their 
own resources for most economic production. For the exporting countries the 
agreement has afforded an assurance of an outlet ar specified minimum prices 
for important quantities of wheat thus making planning of production for the 
export markets possible. 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


Accomplishments in 1953 


Health.—One of the Commission’s important projects in the field of health is 
the study of nutritional and dietary problems of the people of the South Pacific 
area, This project began as the result of a recognized need in many South 
Pacific territories for a satisfactory infant food for use by indigenous peoples 
during the weaning period. It has been continued and e npendae to encompass a 
broad educational program. The nutritionist employed by the Commission made 
extended surveys during 1953 in New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, Fiji, Ameri- 
can Samoa, the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, Guam, and French Oceania. 
The ability of the Commission to accelerate work in the field of nutrition has 
been greatly augmented by the employment of the service of a biochemist whose 
work in food analysis, following a study in the United States and Europe of the 
latest laboratory techniques, is being carried on in laboratory facilities made 
available by the French Institute of Oceania at Noumea. Samples of native food- 
stuffs from the entire area are being analyzed and evaluated and the results made 
available throughout the region. Pamphlets and posters on health education and 
nutrition based on information collected and studies made by the Commission are 
designed to meet the needs of individual territories and communities of the 
South Pacific ares 

Economic development.—Perhaps the most significant current activity of the 
Commission in the economic field is a atte ntion which it is devoting to the study 
of the principal cash crop of the area, i. e., the coconut, The Commission’s coconut 
expert, Mr. Pieris, of Ceylon, has given canae publicity throughout the area to the 
serious condition of coconut production generally due to the lack of new plantings 
over the past 10 years and serious inroads upon production in certain territories 
by beetles and other pests. The Commission’s continuing project in this field 
includes selection experiments designed primarily to improve varieties of coconuts 
for early maturity and greater yield. Special attention is given to the selection, 
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multiplication, and distribution of higher varieties and strains of coconut plants, 
the extension of improved plantation practices among indigenous and European 
planters, the reduction of labor input by means of mechanization and invention, 
and the development of buildings and equipment of improved design for handling 
this important crop. Educationally, the project is being furthered by the prepa- 
ration of a series of pamphlets pertaining to the principal aspects of coconut 
production and designed for reading at the indigenous level. The Commission’s 
coconut expert has completed during 1953 visits to most of the territories of the 
South Pacific region where he has given on-the-spot advice and guidance to 
individual territories and communities. The results of this work are being made 
available to the territories in a series of reports dealing with the general problem 
and specific problems in particular areas. During the past year the Commission 
has supplemented this project by launching studies and experiments upon which 
to base active campaigns aimed at the eradication or control of the rhinoceros 
beetle which attacks the crown of the coconut palm and usually succeeds in 
killing the tree. This serious pest has made grave inroads into certain parts of 
the South Pacific area in recent years. In the Palau Islands of the United States 
Trust Territory it has destroyed 50 percent of the stand of coconut palms within 
the last decade. It is now to be found in American Samoa, western Samoa, Tonga, 
the Trobriands and, most recently, the Suva area of Fiji. If effective control 
measures are not found, the entire area is threatened. The Commission’s project 
designed by its plant quarantine expert in cooperation with specialists from the 
six metropolitan governments and the various territories is designed to study the 
habits of the beetle with a view to establishing programs for control and eradica- 
tion. Eradication campaigns are already underway in Fiji, Tonga, and western 
Samoa. 

Social development.—An outstanding example of the manner in which the South 
Pacific Commission is meeting the social needs of the territories is its work aimed 
at the eradication of illiteracy in the South Pacific area. The Commission’s 
Literature Bureau, established some months ago to provide Commission services 
on a continuing basis has prepared books of suitable reading materials for schools 
and other educational programs and made them available to territories of the area. 
The various territories have been provided simple, inexpensive illustrated reading 
materials and film and filmstrip appraisal service. The Commission has aug- 
mented the collection of village library books in English and French. Since 
December 1952 a periodical, Pacific Reading, has been issued which is regarded 
not only in the Pacific but in other parts of the world as an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the eradication of illiteracy. In regard to literacy alone the Commission 
has received and acted upon approximately 2,000 requests for information during 
the past year. 

STarus OF PAYMENTS STATEMENTS 


United Nations—Contributions statement as of Feb. 28, 1954, for the organization’s 
calendar years 1946-53 


SUMMARY 


| | | 
| Amount Percent | Balance 


Total due : - 
Potal duc received | received due 


Calendar year 


| 7 7 Sails i 7. ce To 
1946-5 ae ‘ $200, 358, 821 | $200, 358,821 | 100.00 |... 
1952 : : 42, 940, 000 41, 305, 005 | 96. 19 | $1, 634, 995 
1953 44,200,000 | 40,746,856 | 92.19 | 3,453,144 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS! 


| 
Calendar | Calendar | 
year 1952 | year 1953 


Belgium $11, 129 $11, 129 Israel ° | $35,140 | 

Bolivia $19, 922 *24, 681 44,603 || Nicaragua 7,3 

China 1, 543, 680 (2,431,477 | 3, 975, 157 Pakistan... 140, 000 

Cuba *144, 371 144, 371 || Paraguay *$17, 176 *17, 680 | 

Ecuador bet 1, 611 1,611 || Peru.. ---| 73,348 

E] Salvador 1,170 1,170 Poland - -----| 180,056 

France 66, 152 66, 152 || Syria : | 33,360 

Quatemala.._. 20, 233 20,233 || Uruguay-. ‘ 54,217 | °74, 647 

India 140, 000 140,000 || Yemen. ; jac | *17, 680 | 

Iran 17, 000 17, 000 ae a - 

Iraq. ; 16, 116 16, 116 Total 1, 634, 995 |3, 453, 144 | 5,088, 139 
' | 


Calendar | Calendar 


year 1952 | year 1953 Total Country Total 


Country 


1 Asterisks indicate total contribution due. 
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''nited Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization—Contributions 
statement as of Feb. 15, 1954, for the Organization's calendar years 1947 


> 
OS 


SUMMARY 


. 0 Perce lance 
Calendar year rotal due Amount I recent Balance 
received | received due 


947 $6, 981, 912 

1948 , 591, 670 

49 , 728, 375 | 
1950 , 196, 679 , 487, 156 91.34 
951 } . 458, 300 | , 670, 580 90. 69 
952 . 721, 487 , 862, 602 90, 15 
153 | , 561, 946 7, 310, 036 85. 38 
Vorking capital fund 3, 012, 900 , 890, 704 95. 94 


926, 292 99. 20 
, 019, 667 92. 47 
, ORS, 503 91. & 


INIA 


<7 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS? 


Calendar Calendar Calendar | Calendar 


Country ”_s . Pe 
¢ year 1947-50) year 1951 year 1952 year 1953 


otal 


Argentina... $336 $336 
Bolivia $6, 448 $5, 503 4, 823 24, 149 
China , 561, 416 7, *550, 106 *514, 875 3, 183, 997 
Cuba 10, 185 *30, 739 40, 924 
Czechoslovakia # 7 78, 197 *100, 257 *96, 486 366, 780 
Ecuador 1, 308 2,815 4, 123 
Egypt 58 58 
Greece z *17,077 7,077 
Guatemala 2, 640 | 2, 640 
Hungary ‘ | 24, 204 + *43, 547 | 

Iran ¥ 27, 185 

Israel 15, 069 

Italy 177, 9% 

Liby *2 

Lebanor } 4, 

Nepal | = 

Nicaragua 3, 

Peru 15, 323 | 15, 322 
Philippines 3, 3, 
Poland ° 309, 758 *97, 580 *129, 898 | , 30% 681, 5: 
Spain , 686 | 118, 6 
Syria , one 7,3 
Uruguay 16, 100 *17, 436 5, 923 | 49, 
Venezuela 


Total 1, 980, O18 787, 720 858, 885 , 2ol, 4, 878, 533 


Total of $122,196 is owed by: China, $19,396; Czechoslovakia, $2,400; Hungary, $15,300; Poland, $41,000; 
Spain, $41,700; Libya, $1,200; Nepal, $1,200. 
Asterisks indicate total contribution due. 
&§ Withdrew from membership January 1953 
‘ Withdrew from membership December 1952, 
§ Withdrew from membership December 1952. 
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International Civil Aviation Organization 
1953, for the Organization’s calendar years 1950-53 ' 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 


SUMMARY 


[In Canadian dollars) 


Calendar year 


Total due 


2, 660, 116 


2, 648, 008 | 


2, 834, 191 
2, 834, 605 


Amount 
received 


2, 426, 006 
2, 542, 853 
2, 469, 767 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Country 


Afghanistan 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Chile 
China 
Ouba 
Ozechoslovakia. . 
El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Indonesia 
Iran 

Israe! 

Italy 

Japan 
Jordan 
Korea 
Lebanon 
Libya 
Nicaragua 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Poland 
Syria 
Turkey 


rotal seoucse 


! Total due prior to calendar year 1950 is 475,344: Bolivia 61,398 (1946-49); China 169,956 (1948-49); E] Salva- 


Calendar 
year 1950 


16, 735 
92, 041 
2 24, 056 
8, 367 
8, 367 


5, 055 


8, 367 
25, 102 
41, 837 


234, 110 


Calendar 
year 1951 


6, 947 

3 17, 368 
256 

32, 999 
8, 684 
2631 

8, 684 


29, 526 


6, 947 


50, 367 


165, 683 


Calendar 
year 1952 


83, 026 
7, 548 


30, 191 
33, 965 

9, 435 
15, 095 


7, 548 


3, 774 
213, 181 
54, 721 


24,498 


291, 338 


2, 482, 325 | 
2 
> 


Percent 


c 


Salendar 
year 1953 


Balance 
received 


234, 110 
165, 683 
291, 338 
364, 928 


Total 
2 361 
67,612 | 
3, 756 
16, 675 


361 
150, 638 
34, 986 
16, 675 


--- | 109, 409 


56, 541 
128, 582 
32, 120 
26, 995 
16, 903 16, 903 
oun ee 24, 599 
217 | 17 

20, 659 83, 544 
11, 269 | 11, 269 

2 37, 562 37, 562 
8, 764 


7, 657 
3, 756 
3, 808 
3, 130 
2, 449 
22, 844 
55, 186 
207, 025 
10, 132 
1, 107 


26, 204 | 
37, 562 
5, 634 
11, 269 


60, 100 | 
5, 634 | 
21,107 


364, 928 1, 056, 059 


dor 27,823 (1047-49); Guatemala 9,961 (1948-49); Jordan 7,652 (1948-49); Paraguay 630 (1949); Peru 23,440 (1949) ; 


Poland 174,484 (1946-49). 
2 Partial 


* China withdrew from membership May 31, 1951, and was only assessed for part of calendar year 1951. 
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World Health Organization—Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1958, for the 
Organization’s calendar years 1950-53 ' 


SUMMARY 


Amount Percent Balance 


Calendar yee Total due i 
slendar year Total due reesived reasived due 


$7, 100, 977 $5, 928, 965 83.50 | $1,172,012 
7, 495, 875 6, 096, 111 81. 33 1, 399, 764 
7, 206, 847 80, 28 770, 159 


8, 977, OE 


) 
) 
8, 987, 152 | , 233, 637 80. 49 1, 753, 515 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Calendar Calendar Calendar Calendar 


Cc 
ountry year 1950 | year 1951 | year 1952 | year 1953 


Total 


Argentina 2 $25, 554 | $131, 371 $161, 336 $155, 432 $473, 693 
Bolivia 5, 870 | 5, 917 7, 267 | 7, 002 26, 056 
Chile 29,073 9, 073 
Cuba 2 10, 548 25, 436 24, 505 60, 
Ecuador... 23, 261 , 359 4, 201 11, 8: 
France 22, 564 | 2 
Iran 2 6, 216 39, 244 37, 807 

Israe] | 7, 675 9, 802 

Korea 3, 501 | 

Lebanon 4,901 

Nepal 6, 952 

Nicaragua ‘ 3, 5O1 

Paraguay -.. 2, 956 3, 3, 501 | 

Peru a : 803 | 

pain... 77, 265 9% 418 

Syria | 9, 802 v, § 
Uruguay . 2, 34! 3, O18 5, 5, 403 | 56, 7 
Yemen ; ‘ 3, 476 3, 


Subtotal._. " 5, 75s 376, 644 | , 097, 659 


Inactive members: # } } 
China 22, 070 523, 102 | 876, 124 
Albania 4 2, 935 | , 959 3, 634 3, 501 13, 029 
Bulgaria | 9, | 060 , 355 , 903 44, 208 
Byelorussia 5, 5, 386 , 896 203 67, 750 
Czechoslovakia | 43, 911 8, 488 5, 615 | 281, 420 
Hungary , , 202 , 442 803 | 62, 537 
Poland 6, 462 2, 848 816 | 297, 054 
Rumania , 24, 855 30, 523 406 | 109, 442 
Ukrainian 8.8. R ; } , 401 70, 714 263, 179 
U.8.8.R . 50, 333 , 045 532, 808 1, 982, 958 


Subtotal , 126, 032 1, 135, 006 1, 393, 882 , 342, 871 4, 997, 791 


Total ic inticebbbuseens 3 , 012 1, 399, 764 1, 770, 159 515 6, 095, 450 


lotal due for years prior to current year 1950 and the working capital fund is $1,508,318 as follows: 
Nonmember: Colombia, $7,504 (1948). 
Active members 
Bolivia 
Nepal, 2. 
Yemen, $1,261. 
Inactive members 
China, $526,284 (1948-49). 
Albania, $2,580 (1949) 
Bulgaria, $12,073 (1948-49), 
Byelorussia, $23,518 (1948-49) 
Czechoslovakia, $52,358 (1949 
Hungary, $18,609 (1948-49). 
Poland, $58,803 (1949) 
Rumania, $20,692 (1949) 
Ukrainian 8. 8. R., $91,360 (1948-49), 
U.8. 8. R., $688,370 (1948-49). 
2 Partial 
Countries that have announced they do not consider themselves members of the WHO. 
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Food and Agriculture Organization—Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1958, 
for the Organization’s calendar years 1950-53 ' 


SUMMARY 
| | 


Amount Percent Balance 
received received due 


Calendar year Total due 


$5, 032, 625 $4, 654, 625 92. 46 $378, 00( 
5, 019, 125 4,697,117 | 93. ! 322, OOS 
5, 237, 075 4, 993, 865 95. 36 243, 210 

5, 180, 000 4, 688, 603 oO 491, 397 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Calendar Calendar Calendar Calendar 


Country year 1950 year 1951 year 1952 year 1953 


Total 


Argentina... ‘ idiots $131 $544 $1, 252 
Bolivia ‘ : 3, 138 { 6, 243 
Burma 2 69 
China ped 2 $217, 500 2 199, 500 2 160, 9% = 3 577, 930 
Cuba ‘ 2 22, O¢ 2 23, 82% 46, 818 
Czechoslovakia 2 69, 500 aS ; 3 69, 500 
Egypt Ks j 28 28, 651 
Ethiopia . ‘ ; x 7,770 
Greece ¥ F ree 3, 627 3, 627 
Guatemala... 2 3, 000 2 3, 000 24,15 , 14 14, 324 
Hungary 2 20, 000 218, 000 34, 48: 372, 485 
India , 38 268, 32 269, 707 
Tran 24, 406 4, 403 
Israel > B 23, 36 8, 367 
Italy... ‘ ss . 5, 168 6, 165 
Japan ‘ . . ; 4 703 
Jordan . : j = 16 
Korea 

Lebanon 

Libya_. 

Mexico 

Nepal ae 

Nicaragua ' 1, 250 

Pakistan a 

Paraguay 22 500 

Peru 

Poland ‘ 2 68, 000 2 60, 500 

Sweden 4 é 37, 000 

Syria . subd 

Turkey 3 lll 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 

Total ; : 378, 000 


322, 008 243, 210 491, 397 1, 434, 615 


! Total due for years prior to calendar year 1950 is $662,007; Hungary, $15,750 (1947-49); China, $499,268 
(1948-49); Poland, $72,698 (1948-49); Czechoslovakia, $71,791 (1949); Guatemala, $2,500 (1949). Of these all 
but Guatemala ($2,500) have terminated their membership in the Organization (see footnote 3). 

? Total contribution due. 

§ Czechoslovakia (on Dec. 27, 1949), Poland (on April 25, 1950), Hungary (on Jan. 26, 1951), and China (on 
July 21, 1951) gave notice of withdrawal from the FAO. However, because of the provisions of the FAO 
Constitution (art. XVIII) that “notice shall take effect 1 year after the date of its communication to th« 
Director General,”’ and that the “financial obligation to the Organization of a member nation which has given 
notice of withdrawal shal! include the entire financial year in which the notice takes effect,’’ these countries 
are under obligation to pay their assessments. 
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International Labor Organization—contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1953, for 
the Organization’s calendar years 1947-53} 


SUMMARY 


be on | Perce alance 
Colendex waar Total due Amount Percent Balance 
: received received due 


3, 728, 123 $3,714,945 | 99.65 | $13, 178 
, 487, 4, 437, 016 | 98. 88 | 50, 334 
5, 195, 5, 003, 021 96. 29 192, 911 
5, 007, : 5, 776, 186 96. 15 231, 191 
3, 443, 6, 173, 447 95. 81 269, 988 
5, 602 | 6, 285, 471 95. 20 317, 032 
3, 469, O85 | 5, 798, 394 | 89. 63 670, 691 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Calendar . 
; , Calendar Calend: Calend: 
Country | years alendar slendar alendar 


1947-59 | year 1951 year 1952 | year 1953 
Y47—! 


Albania ; ; 2 $6, 582 $7, 463 $7, 765 $7, 763 | $29, 573 
Argentina : 31, 55% 1, 552 
Bolivia i dictated - 35,019 $5,816 35,% 16, 149 
Bulgaria ; 83, 854 24, 256 19, 412 18, 11: 145, 635 
China ‘ : 5 4 301, 432 189, 073 196, 707 196, 660 | 883, 872 
Cuba ; a 3 22, 06 22, 060 
Ecuador 33,129 3 7, 689 3 | 18, 581 
Ethiopia e > . 23, 500 7,463 7, 765 46, 491 
Guatemala : 7, 763 
Hungary ; 5 72, 246 33, 585 | 34, 294 174, 411 
Iran . - 311,121 46, 054 
Israel ; 3 3, 465 » 228 
Italy 719 
Lebanon 126 
Pakistan d 131 
Peru 3 12, 82% 2, 829 
Poland 80, , 217 
Syria 9, } 9, 057 , 763 
Uruguay 3, 2g 14, 87% 28, 171 


© n~AWw 
ae eA 


Total oe hoe f 487, 614 269, 988 317, 032 670, 691 1, 745, 325 


otal due for years prior to calendar year 1947 is $370,668: Albania, $3,214 (1939-1940); Bulgaria, $24,206 

(1939-46); Ethiopia, $5,135 (1945-46); Hungary, $13,329 (1941-46); Japan, $150,000 (1938-40); Spain, $151,598 
(1939-41); and Paraguay, $23,186 (1920-37). Of these Spain and Paraguay have withdrawn from member- 
ship. 

21950. 

’ Partial. 

4 1949-50, 

5 1948-50. 
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International Telecommunication Union—Contributions, statement as of Dec. 
1953, for the organization’s ordinary budgets for the years 1949-53 


SUMMARY 


[In Swiss francs] 


Z 
Percent | 
| received | 


Balance 
due 


Amounts re- 


Total due cuca 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUT 


Country 


Albania... 
Argentina. - 
Bolivia 
Bulgaria... 
Brazil 

China 

Costa Rica 
Cuba.. 
Ecuador.. 

E] Salvador... 
French territories 
Greece —_ 
Guatemala... 
India. 
Jordan... 
Korea ° 

L MOS.... 
Lebanon 
Malaya-British Borneo group 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Peru.... 
Spain. 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yemen. 


Total. 


Figures which represent total « 


3, 858, 150 
3, 861, 688 
771, 358 
804, 868 
4, 418, 009 


3, 948, 333 < 
4, 133, 050 ¢ 
5, 160, 330 


IONS! 


Cakndar 
years 
1949-50 


Calendar 
year 1952 | 


| 


Calendar 
year 1951 


| 
| 
| 
| 


*15, 450 | 
*15, 


*15, 720 | 


720 | 


*131, 
*15, 
*26, 200 
*26, 200 

se 


000 | 
720 


"15, 720 

*26, 200 

*26, 200 
219. 683 


328, 182 | 


ontribution due are marked with an asterisk. 


98.07 | 


96. 41 | 


95. 52 
92. 06 
85. 61 


Calendar 
year 1953 


*189, 
*113, 


*99 


#22) 
*22' 68 
*22 


*99 


*22' 680 
25, 100 
7, 560 


742, 321 


52 | 





75, 
143, 
176, 976 
328, 182 
742, 321 


747 


936 


2,510 
37, 500 
75, 986 
15, 720 
189, 000 
287, 475 
48, 585 
126, 820 
141, 940 
25, 982 
32, 512 
19, 370 
7, 560 
75, 300 
2, 510 
2, 606 
1, 613 
2, 510 
5, 040 
2, 510 
38, 400 
52, 568 
100, 905 
22, 680 
116, 899 
25, 100 

7, 560 


1, 467, 161 
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World Meteorological Organization 
the Organization’s calendar years 


SUMMARY 


Calendar year Total due 


1951 
1952 
1953 
Working capital fund: 
951 13, 667 
9, 
) 


$195, 249 
284, 247 
289, 960 


198 
1952 909 
195 


953 20, 310 


1951-53 


Amount re- 
cely ed 


$184, 241 
266, 701 
254, 395 

12, 82 

18, 73 

18, 02: 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Working 
capital 
fund 


Calendar 


Country vear 1951 


Argentina -. $1, 339 
Brazil . 351 
British Caribbean territory 22 
Bulgaria 

Burma... 138 
Ceylon se 90 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Guatemala - . 
Indochina 

Israel 

Lebanon -. 

Morocco 119 
Pakistan - .. teense ‘ 792 
Paraguay . ‘ 4() 
Peru 198 
Philippines 

Portuguese West Africa . 

Surinam 20 
Syria 

Tunisia 

Uruguay... 


1 $4, 563 
14, 563 


59 
198 


119 
118 


11, 882 


Total 


| Partial. 


11, 008 


Calendar 
year 1952 


$7,059 


Percent 
received 


04. 


93 


87. 


93 
O4 
88 


36 


73 


Calendar 
year 1953 


$7, 


73 | 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1958, for 


Balance 
due 


$11, 
17, 
35, 


Total 


$20, 020 
4,914 
328 
659 
2,114 
2, 066 
447 
1, 646 
528 

3, 022 
1,813 
1,812 
1, 813 
12, 086 
605 

3. 021 
218 
302 
1, 667 
906 
8. 065 


68, 427 
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American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood—Contributions 


statement as of Feb. 8, 


( 


Argentina -. 
Bolivia 
Chile 

Cuba 
Ecuador 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Paraguay 
Peru. 


Total 


‘alendar year 


SUMMARY 


fotal due | 


| 
$28, 000 | 
28, 000 
28, 000 | 
28, 000 


Amount 
received 


$24, 800 
235, 900 


21, 700 | 


20, 600 


1954, for the Institute’s calendar years 1951-53 


Balance 
due 


Percent 
| 
| received 


$3, 200 
4, 100 
6, 300 
7, 400 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
| 


Calendar 
year 1951 


Calendar 


year 1952 


Calendar 
year 1950 | 
| 

$3, 000 $3, 000 $3, 000 
500 500 | 

| 

| 


, 000 
200 
200 | 
200 


200 
200 


200 | 


1, 000 | 


200 200 


3, 200 4, 100 6, 300 


Calendar 


year 1953 | 


$3, 
500 


1, 000 | 
1, 000 
200 
200 
200 
2100 
200 
1, 000 


-——-—| — 


7, 400 


000 





Total 


$12, 000 
1, 500 

1, 000 
2, 000 
600 
600 

400 

100 

800 

2, 000 


21, 000 


! Total due for years prior to Calendar year 1950 is $4,893; Argentina, $3,000 (1949); Cuba, $1,000 (1947) 
Paraguay, $600 (1947-49); Ecuador, $293 (1948-49). 


* Partial. 


Inter-American Indian I nstitute- 


Country 


Bolivia 

Colombia 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

FE] Salvador 
Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 


Total 


! Total due for years prior to fiscal year 1951, Paraguay $2,400 (1943 


? Partial, 


the Institute’s financial years 1951-54} 


SUMMARY 


Amount re- 


Total due ealved 


Fiscal year 


$20, 
20, 
20, 


20, 


700 | 
700 | 
700 | 
700 


$20, 250 
18, 600 | 
17, 265 | 


13, 200 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Fiscal year | F 
1951 


iscal year 
1952 


1953 | 


$900 


2 $150 900 


300 300 


450 2, 100 


5O). 


Percent 
received 


97. 
89. 
83. 
63. 


83 
SO 
41 


4d 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | 


1954 | 


2, 400 | 
300 | 
900 
300 
300 
300 


$900 


Contributions statement as of Feb. 8, 1954, for 


Balance 


due 


$450 
2, 100 
3, 435 
7, 500 


Total 
$2, 


9 
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-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences—Contributions statement as of 
Feb. 8, 1954, for the Institute’s financial years 1951-54 


SUMMARY 


Amount Percent Balance 


F iscs ear Tots . 
seal yea Total duc received received due 


$192, 778 $189, 024 98. 05 $3, 754 

197, 026 194, 079 9&8. 50 2, 947 

214, 006 205, 159 95.83 | 8, 937 

| 226, 570 167,171 | 73. 78 | 59, 399 
| | 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1951 1952 1953 1954 Potal 


Country 


Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Ecuador 

Dominican Republic 

Guatemala $2, 787 
Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua. 2 160 | 
Panama 


Total 3, 754 2, 947 f 59, 399 75, 037 
| 


lotal due for years prior to fiscal year 1951, Guatemala, $3,678 (1950). 
Partial. 


Pan American Institute of Geography and History—contributions statement as of 
Feb. 8, 1954, for the organization's financial years 1951-54 } 


SUMMARY 


Fiera) year Total due Amount Percent Balance 
lta ’ : received received | due 


$33, 500 $31, 000 92. 54 $2, 500 
110, 003 66, 794 60. 72 | 43, 209 
110, 000 66, 966 60. 88 | 43, 034 
110, 000 7, 083 6. 44 102, 917 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS! 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year} poy J 


Country 1951 1952 1953 | 1954 


Argentina 2 $500 $8, 049 | $8, 549 
Bolivia $1, O7¢ , 073 | 3, 219 
Brazil _. 781 | , 781 
Colombia 5, 366 | 5, 366 
Costa Rica O44 O44 
Cuba 2, | 2, 683 , 049 
Dominican Republic | 073 , 073 
Ecuador , 073 | 234 | , 073 2, 880 
Fl Salvador... , 07: 073 2, 146 
Guatemala } , O78 , 573 
Haiti , 073 , 073 
Honduras. - | 644 , 634 
Mexico 3, 415 13,415 
Nicaragua 2 | 277 
Panama | 643 643 
Paraguay 643 | 643 1, 286 
Peru 2 2, 683 2, 9, 049 
United States 4 32, | 4 32, 928 4 | 108, 784 
Uruguay 1 1,073 3, 219 


1, 


Total 2, 500 43, 209 43, 034 102, 917 191, 660 


otal due for years prior to fiscal year 1951 is $5,000; Ecuador, $500 (1950); Guatemala, $1,500 (1948-50); 
Peru, $3,000 (1948-50). 
? Partial 
Guatemala withdrew from membership effective Nov. 2, 1951. 
‘ United States has paid $10,000, which is statutory limitation on United States payment, 
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Pan American Railway Congress Association—Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 
1958, for the Association’s calendar years 1949-53 


SUMMARY 


| 
| 
: Amount Percent Balance 
( ( » » t 
vlendar year lotal dus received received due 


$11, 954 $11, 854 | 99. 16 $100 
10, 944 10, 844 99. 09 100 
12, 090 11, 754 97.15 345 
12, 607 12, 262 97. 26 | 345 


12. 639 12, 045 | 95. 30 594 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Calendar ‘ ‘ | ‘ 
‘ ( *ndar ( ne ( mh P 
Country year vlenda ilendar | ilendar 


1049-50 year 1951 year 1952 year 1953 Total 


Cuba $245 $245 $ | $734 
Domini 100 
Panama 500 
Uruguay 150 


otal 1, 484 


Pan American Sanitary Organization—Contributions statements as of Feb. 8, 1964, 


for the Organization's calendar years 1950-53 ' 


SUMMARY 


: | om An t ,erce e 
Calendar year | Total due 1ioun Percent | Balance 
: received received due 


$1, 742, 035 $1, 710, 439 98. 19 | $31, 506 
1, 043, 681 1, 803, 228 92. 77 140, 453 
1, 043, 681 1, 716, 465 88, 31 227, 216 
2, 000, 000 1, 743, 702 87. 19 256, 208 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Calendar Calendar Calendar Calendar 
year 1950 year 1951 year 1952 year 1953 | 


Country Total 


Bolivia $10, 851 | 10, 690 | 9, 524 | 7, 000 38, 065 
Colombia | 2 5, 408 5, 498 
Cuba 2 37: 27, 989 38, 800 | 67, 161 
Ecuador 2 5, 265 | 6, 997 6, 000 18, 262 
Nicaragua 4, 800 4, 800 
Paraguay , OF , OR2 4, 800 12, 064 
Peru 373 . 22, 547 23, 400 67, 814 
Uruguay ‘ 5, 938 19, 800 40, 357 


| 
Argentina | 2$114, 303 $140,139 | $146, 200 | $400, 642 


Total : 140, 453 227, 216 256, 208 655, 563 


1 For years, prior to 1950 the total due is $10,196; Bolivia, $2,220 (1949); Cuba, $7,976 (1947-49). 
+ Partial 
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Pan American Union of the Organization of American States—Contributions 
statement as of Feb. 8, 1954, for the organization’s financial years 1951-54 ! 


SUMMARY 





’ Amount Percentage Balance 
Fiscal year Potal due received received due 
19051 $2, 303, 200 $2, 285, 695 99. 24 $17, 505 
1952 2, 461, 171 98. 48 37, 410 
1953 2, 859, 609 95. 39 131, 743 
1954 3, 159, 941 74. 37 S09, S28 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
Country k aes Fi ue I Tr ir | I = Total 

Argentina $234, 468 $234, 468 
Bolivia $12, 668 $12, 060 11, 692 36, 420 
Brazil 2 240, 383 240, 383 
Costa Rica - O91 691 
Cuba $55, 478 65, 411 120, 889 
Chil 4, 605 4, 605 
Dominican Republic 9, 480 9, 480 
Ecuador 27,632 7, 584 15, 216 
EF] Salvador 9, 480 9, 480 
Guatemala 5, 313 5, 313 
Mexico 134, 207 134, 207 
waragua 3, 002 3, 002 
Panama 9, 480 9, 480 
Paraguay 4, 837 5, 169 6, 863 7, 584 24, 453 
Peru 33, 459 34, 443 67, 902 
Uruguay 20, 181 28, 311 31,915 80, 407 
Total 17, 505 37, 410 131, 743 809, 828 996, 486 


Prior to 1951, Paraguay owes $18,516 for period fiscal year 1944-50 
2 Partial 


International Commission of the Cape Spartel Light—Contributions statement as of 
Dec. 31, 1953, for the organization’s financial year 1953 ! 
SUMMARY 


[In Moroccan francs] 


Percent 


Calendar year lotal due A mount P age re Balance 
received due 
ceived 
1953 : 9, 600, 000 8, 800, 000 91, 67 800, 000 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Calendar 


Country | year 1953 


Total 


Sweden ret vebcrediiicaiasbiaethie aa oa 800, 000 800, 000 


1 All contributions have been paid for years prior to 1953. 
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Caribbean Commission—Contributions statement as of Dec. 81, 19658, for the 
Organization’s calendar years 1949-58 


SUMMARY 


Amount Percent Balance 


) m4 T hi 
Current year otal duc received received due 


$1. 327, 690 $1, 327, 600 100. 00 
344, 115 344, 115 100. 00 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1953 
| 
Country | Assessment <meens | Balance due 


France $55, 058. 40 $55, 058. 40 
Net Serlands 38, BR5. 00 88, B85. 00 
Um Kingdom 118, 031. 44 | 118, 031. 44 | 
United States... | 182, 140.16 132, 140. 16 | 


Total ; | 844, 115.00 344, 115.00 | 


International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration—Contributions statement 
as of Dec. 31, 1958, for the organization’s financial years 1948-61 ' 


SUMMARY 


{In florins] 


| 
Amount | Percentage 


Calendar yes Total due Jalance due 
uendar year rotal - received received Balance dur 


85, 608 84, O86 98. 22 | 
85, GOS 82, 820 | 96. 74 | 
85, GOS | 80, 688 | 94, 25 
8Y, 262 84, 132 | 04, 25 


03, 438 ? | (*) 


' 


UNCOLLEOTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Country | 1948 1949 1950 1951 | Total 


Bulgaria | 820 


| 
| 


R55 2, 49 
513 1, 682 
513 1,005 
513 i, 850 

1, 710 3, 350 
513 1, 989 
513 1, 989 


Cuba 492 
Ecuador | Bo | 402 
Hungary — 1, 640 
Paraguay ' 

Uruguay 


5, 130 14, 360 


Total » 5 2, 788 


1 The following countries are in arrears prior to 1948: Paraguay, 1929-47; Uruguay, 1940-47, 
2 Information on arrearages not yet received 
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International Union for the Protection of Industrial Property 
ment as of Dec. 81, 1958, for the Organization’s financial years 1948 


Current year 


1048 
1844 
1050 
1951 
1W52 


1953 


Country 


Australia 
Bulgaria 
Cuba 
Germany 
Greece 
Indonesia 
Italy 
Lebanon 
Rumania 
Spain 
SVria 


Yug 


oslavia 


Total 


SUMMARY 


Total due ? 








Swiss francs Dollars (Swi 
143, 952 33, 634 
201, 739 47,135 
200, 178 46, 770 
210, 232 49, 120 
210, 186 49, 109 
(*) (3) 


UNCOLLECTED CON’ 
[In Swiss francs] 


Fiscal year 
1948-49 


3, 843 
41, 485 


Contributions state- 
524 


Amount received 


s fr 


142, 
108, 
192, 
201, 
169, 
a 


292 
071 
240 
994 
866 


RIBUT 


Fiscal year 


1950 


4, 410 


7, 938 


incs 


Balance 


Percent : 
due, Swiss 


| 
received | 
} 








Dollars francs 
33, 246 | OB. 85 1, 660 
46, 2 OS. 18 3, 668 
44, { 06. 03 7, 9 
47, 195 06. OR a’ 
39, 688 80. 82 40) 
(8) (3) (3) 
IONS 
| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | , 
1951 | 1952 | otal 
= | 
2, 288 | 
1, 373 | 
4, 577 
1 
| 
8, 238 40, 320 61, 824 


l'otal due prior to fiscal year 1948 is 19,533 Swiss francs, Bulgaria 3,919 (1945-47), Poland 15,614 (1939-44). 
Under the terms of the convention of 1875, setting up the Bureau, the maximum budget was set at 140,000 


Swiss francs, 


which may be increased by the unanimous decision of a conference called for this purpose. 


In lieu of a conference, in 1948, the Bureau circularized the member governments asking that they consent 


to a higher budget. 


ized in the manner specified in the convention. 
‘Information not yet available, 


‘ Partial. 


Che United States has not given its consent because the increase has not been author- 
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International Bureau for the Publication of Customs Tariffs—Contributions state- 
ment as of Dec, 81, 1968, for the organization's financial years 1950-68 ! 


UMMARY 





otal duc Amount received Balance due 
| 9 wens Percent 
received 
Gold franc Dollar Gold franc Dollar Gold franes| Dollar 
lum 14Y, 642 te 1435, 317 46, R22 80. 77 16, 325 5, 333 
iv 435, 277 142, 205 4034, O78 131, BR2 92. 74 31, 509 10, 323 
iv 475, GOS 155, 347 140, 206 140, 578 00. 40 45, 207 14, 769 
) { 03 l 147 s51, O40 114, 688 73, 83 124, 454 | 40, 659 
{ COLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS? 
[In gold francs] 
Qeantes Fi my wr | Fi te wit omy ar | I epee Total 
Albania 72 372 $72 372 1, 488 
\ tina 176 12, 500 12. O7¢ 
Hol 1. 863 1, 863 6, 500 6, 500 16, 726 
Bulyvaria 1, 118 1,118 1,118 1,118 4,472 
c} 3, 005 3, OOS 
Cl \ 1, 100 4, 100 10, 950 10, 950 30, 100 
Costa K ‘ 1, 863 1, 863 
Cuba 10, 000 10, 000 
Ecuador 2, 485 2, 485 2, 485 2, 485 | 9, 40 
Egypt 6, 000 6, 000 
Hond ‘ (21 621 1, 242 
Hungar 1, 863 1, 863 1, 863 1, 863 7, 462 
lran 6,000 | 6, OOF 
Ital & 550 | & AM 
\ . 10, 000 10, O01 
Panama 621 621 621 621 | 2, 484 
i ' | 621 621 621 2, 484 
Peru 6, 500 6, 500 
Philippine 10, 000 | 10, OO 
Rumania 4, 416 6, 000 6, 000 16, 41¢ 
Thailand 4, 000 4, (WM 
Uruguay 8, 106 3. 106 4, 106 3, 106 | 12, 424 
{ RK 1, 863 10, 950 10, 950 | 28, 76 
\ ' 10, 000 | 10, 000 
tal . 16, 32. 31, 590 45, 207 124, 454 217, 58 

Iota ue for years prior to fiscal year 1950 180,289 gold franc Albania, 6,720; Argentina, 24,333; B 
} 1, 2,236; Bulgaria, 9,050; C) 4, 12,300; Cuba, 0,561; Ecuador, 33,112; Hungary, 13,507; Panama, 14,904 
Paragua l t; Uruguay, 37,803 

Ihe total amounts due are based upon the revised scale of contributions of the protocol of 1949 for those 
countries Which are parties to the protocol or which have paid on the basis of the protocol (45 countries as 
of Oct. 31, 1958 For all other members, the total amounts due are based upon the original scale of the cor 
ve tion of 1800 

Partial 
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International Bureau of Weights and Measures—Contributions statement as of 
Nov. 17, 1958, for the organization’s financial years 1949-52 ! 


Total due | Amounts received | 
Percentage 
receivod 


Balance 


Calendar year due (gold 


Goldfrancs| Dollars | Goldfrancs| Dollars francs) 
1949 | 166, 113 54, 270 163, 169 53, 291 | 98. 20 2, 944 
1950 166, 113 54, 270 162, 901 | 53, 220 98. 07 3, 212 
1951 166, 113 54, 270 161, 936 52, 904 | 97.49 4,177 
1952 166, 113 54, 270 154, 659 | 50, 527 | 93. 10 11, 454 
1953 " 193, 798 63, 314 152, 039 49, 671 78. 45 41, 759 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
{In gold frances} 
Country 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 | Total 

Argentina t 2,113 | 3, 066 | 4, 050 | 9, 229 
Czechoslovakia | | | 3, 019 3, 019 
Chile 1, 289 647 991 1, 310 4, 237 
East Germany '.. 2, 044 | 2, 044 
Mexico 5, 518 5, 518 
Peru 1, 923 O84 1, 475 | 1, 049 6, 331 
Poland 7 5, 940 5, 940 
Rumania | 3, 940 3, 940 
Spain 5, 260 6, 950 12, 210 
Thailand 4, 298 | 4, 208 
Uruguay 433 662 875 | 1, 970 
Yugoslavia i. 3, 910 3, 910 

Total 2, 044 3, 212 4,177 11, 454 41, 759 63, 546 


! Kast Germany owes for 1044-48, 


International Hydrographic Bureau—Contributions statement as of Feb. 17, 1954, for 
the organization’s calendar years 1952-58 ! 


SUMMARY 


Total due Amount received Reena 
. Percent alance 
Calendar year . 7 received due (gold 


Gold francs} Dollars | Goldfranes| Dollars | | Sancs) 
1952 292, 000 95, 396 281, 500 91, 966 96. 40 10, 500 
1953 316, 612 103, 437 300, 012 98, 014 04. 76 16, 600 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
[In gold francs] 
. Calendar Calendar m 
Country year 1952 year 1953 Potal 
Argentina 10, 000 12, 000 22, 000 
Greece 2 500 2600 | 1, 100 
Uruguay 4, 000 4, 000 
Total. 10, 500 16, 600 27, 100 


! Contributions due from members for years prior to 1952 have been fully collected except for a balance of 
2,956 gold frangs due from Greece for the year 1949. 
? Partial 


$5431 na pt. 1 — 6h 
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International Wheat Couneil—contributions statement as of Dec. 81, 1958, for the 
organization's financial years 1950-538 


SUMMARY 


| 
| 
" f Amount | Percent Balance 
Fiseal year | Potal due | received received due 
’ 
1060-52 $307,421 | $307, 421 100. 00 
1063 84, 000 83, 454 | . 35 $546 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Fiscal year 


Countrs 1953 


Total 
Cuba $546 $40 


South Pacific Commission—Contribulions statement as of Nov. 1, 1958, for the 


’ 
> 


organization's calendar years 1949-58 


SUMMARY 





Celeste veas otal due Amount Percent | Balance 
received received due 
1o40 82 $1, 200, 55: $1, 260, 553 100 
1053 463, 632 463, 632 100 


CONTRIBUTION RECEIVED AND DUE FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1053 





Country Assessment Amount Balance due 

received 

Australia $139, ORD $139, O89 | 

France 57, 054 57, O54 | 

Netherland 60, 545 | 60, 545 | 
New Zealand 60, 545 69, 545 
United hingdon | 60, 545 60, 545 
United Stat 57, 054 57, 054 
Potal 163, 632 163, 632 


alle 
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ScaLeE or ASSESSMENTS 


United Nations—Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1954 
































Country i = heel Adjustment! | Net amount 
Afghanistan 0). O8 $33, 040 | $471 $32, 56 
Argentina 1.40 578, 200 33, 892 544. 3 
Australia 1.75 722, 750 31, 650 691 
Belgium _ 1. 38 569, 940 —15, 604 55 
Bolivia 06 24, 780 1, 839 22, ¢ 
Brazil 1.40 578, 200 10, 000 568, : 
Burma 13 53, 600 53,6 
Byelorussian SSR 50 206, 500 +14, 000 220), ! 
Canada 3. 30 1, 362, 900 41, 716 1, 321, 
Chile . 33 136, 200 129. ; 
China 5. 62 2, 321, 060 | - 2. 204 
Colombia 41 169, 330 } 181, 3: 








Costa Rica 04 16, 520 16, 5 
Cuba 34 140, 420 134, ! 
Crechoslovakia 1.05 433, 650 408, 
Denmark 78 322, 140 | 309, 936 
Dominican Republic 05 20, 650 | 19, 922 
Ecuador 04 | 16, 520 | 16, 3 
Egypt 47 194, 110 | - 183, 
El Salvador 06 24, 780 26, 
Ethiopia 10 41, 300 41. : 
France 5.75 2, 374, 750 —78, 009 2, 206, 
Greece 21 86, 730 2, 748 bs 
Guatemala 07 28, 910 +1, 562 30 
Haiti 04 | 16, 520 | 1, 164 15, 3 
Honduras 04 | 16, 520 | 278 16, 3 
Iceland 04 16, 520 16, 52 
India 3. 40 1, 404, 200 | —72, 022 1, 332 
Indonesia : 60 | 247, 800 | 247, 
Iran 28 | 115, 640 13, 762 101, 
Iraq 12 49, 560 —1, 755 47, 
Israel 17 70, 210 | 70, : 
Lebanon . 05 | 20, 650 |_-. a : 20, 
Liberia . 04 16, 520 |__.. 
Luxembourg . 06 | 24, 780 +728 
Mexico 75 | 309, 750 +5, 877 
Netherlands 1. 25 | 516, 250 | 22, 855 
New Zealand 48 198, 240 ~10, 425 
Nicaragua . 04 16, 520 | 155 
Norway . 50 206, 500 | —9, 934 
Pakistan 75 | 309, 750 —8, 000 
Panama . 05 | 20, 650 | 1,379 
Paraguay 04 16, 520 
Peru . 18 74, 340 2, 212 
Philippines 45 185, 850 +12, 000 
Poland 1.73 714, 490 +995 
Saudi Arabia . 07 28, 910 
Sweden 1. 65 681, 450 | —23, 332 
Syria O8 33, 040 g 
Thailand .18 74, 340 | 8, 194 
Turkey 65 268, 450 5, 849 
Ukrainian 8. 8. R 1, 88 776, 440 +50), OOO 
Union of South Africa .78 322, 140 29, 703 
U.8,8.R 14.15 5, 843, 950 +350, 145 
United Kingdom 9. 80 4, 047, 400 —215, 136 
United States 33. 33 13, 765, 290 358, 000 
Uruguay -18 74, 340 -4,. 915 
Venezuela 39 161, 070 4-4, 562 
Yemen .04 | 16, 520 . 
Yugoslavia... 44 181, 720 —18, 278 

Total 3 100. 00 41, 300, 000 —649, 466 40, 650, 534 


' Adjustments include credits due to transfer of League of Nations assets, and credits or debits resulting 
from the adjustment of advances to the working-capital fund. 
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UNESCO. 


Country 


Afghanistan 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Burma 
Cambodia 
Canada 
Ceylon 
China 
‘olombia 
‘asta Rica 
Suba 
Orechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 

El Salvador 
France 


a a me 


German Federal Republic 


Cireece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 


Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 


Honduras 
Hungary 
India 
Indonesia 
Tran 

Traq 
Israel 


International Civil 


Country 


Afghanistan... . 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Burma 
Canada 
Ceylon... 
Chile 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Crechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Egypt 

FE] Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 
Clreece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 

Iraq 
Ireland 
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Scale of assessments for calendar year 1954 


6 


| 


14 


Per 
cent 


= 
-| 
| 
| 


03 


.38 


i | 


sy 


’ | Per 
Units oent- 
} age 
3 0. 20 
32) 2.14 
61; 3.41 
(') ( 
30 2.00 
2} 13 
39 2. 60 
3] 20 
81 6.41 
4 27 
8 54 
14 04 
ll | 74 
20 | 1.34 
is; 1.20 
2 13 
11 74 
2 13 
4 27 
6 4) 
05 6.34 
7 47 
2 13 
2 13 
2 13 
2 13 
56 3.74 
9 60 
8 ‘4 
; 20 
10 67 


Esti 
mated 
amount 


$8, 515 
146, (52 
177, 875 


or 
nh, 














Aviation Organization 


Country 


Italy 

Japan 

Korea 

Laos 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
syria 
Thailand 
Turkey 
Union of South Africa. 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay. 
Venezuela 
Vietnam 
Yugoslavia 


Total 


year 1954 


Amounts 
(Cana 
dian 
dollars) 


$5 
i, 
86, 











Country 


Israel 
Italy 
Jordan 
Korea « 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Libya 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal. 

| Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland .. 
Syria 
Thailand 
Turkey 
Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Venezuela 


Total 


1 Austria is assessed a token contribution of $1,000 for 1954, 


Scale of assessments for the 





Per Esti 
cent mated 
age amount 
2. , 200 
| 2.04 193, 014 
13] 12,300 
04 | 3, 785 
| 06 5, 677 
| 94 3, 785 
. 06 5, 677 
75 | 70, 961 
04 3, 785 
1,34 126, 783 
5 48, 253 
04 | 3, 785 
54 51, 092 
NS 80, 422 
. 06 5, 677 
| .19 17, 977 
| .42 39, 738 
1, 69 159, 898 
08 7, 569 
|} 1,39 131, 514 
| 1,77 167, 468 
| 1, 35 127, 730 
09 8, 515 
.19 17, 977 
.70 66, 230 
. 89 84, 207 
1.04 | 1,044, 544 
| 33.33 | 3,153, 500 
ae 17, 977 
an 35, 953 
.18 17, 031 
47 44, 469 
100.00 | 9, 461, 449 








calendar 











' Amounts 
.| Per- (Cana- 
' nits| cent- dian 
age dollars) 
5 33 $8, 
42 2.81 
2 -13 
2 .13 | 
2 .13 | 
2 48:1 
2 .18 
2 | 13 
30 2. 00 
39 2. 60 
13 87 
2 13 
14 4 
14 | . 94 
2 | .18 
5 . 33 
12 | . 80 
32] 2.13 
iv . 00 
27 1. 80 
31 2. 07 
26) 1.74 
2 | 13 
4 27 
13) .87] 
19 | 1,27 | 
147 9. 81 
445 | 29.71 
16 | 1,07 
1,498 | 100.00 | 2, 530,310 
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World Health Organization—Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1954 

















| | Per- Per- 
| Units cent- Amounts Units | cent- | Amounts 
| age | | age! | 
- = ate Bh ceeeenaennensttieeenetn 
“ | | | 
‘ A. ACTIVE MEMBERS | A. ACTIVE MEMBERS— | 
) | | | continued | | 
f Afghanistan 6] 0.05 $4, 193 
Argentina | 222 | 1.73 155, 134 Netherlands. _. —— 168 1, 31 $117, 309 
Australia | 236 | 1.77 158, 419 New Zealand 60 .42 | 37, 662 
7 Austria 17 13 11, 879 Nicaragua | 5 . 04 | 3, 494 
‘1 Belgium 162| 1.26 113, 206 || Norway tie shal 60| .47]| 41,928 
.E Bolivia 10; .08| 6, 988 || Pakistan 84| .65| 68,700 
Brazil 222 1.73 | 155,134 || Panama 6 05 | 4, 193 
Burma 6 | 05 | 4,193 || Paraguay 5 04 | 3, 494 
Cambodia 5| 04 | 3,494 || Peru .19| 16,771 
) Canada | 384 2.99 | 268, 340 Philippines _. 7 27 | 24, 458 
19 Ceylor 5] .04] 3,494 || Portugal : | .37 | 32,843 
7 Chik 54 | 2 37,7385 || Saudi Arabia jesbos . 08 6, 988 
7 ( 1 Rica | 5 .04 3, 494 Southern Rhodesia. . 02 2, 097 
8 Cuba | 35 27 | 24, 458 Spain i er 1. 03 92, 242 
1g Denmark 95 | .74 66, 386 Sweden J 1.55 | 139,27 
9 Dominican Republic...| 6 | .05 | 4,193 || Switzerland 4 83, 856 
4 Ecuador 6 | 05 | 4,193 Syria - | ll 9, 783 
8 Egypt 95 | 74| 66,386 || Thailand_..__. .| 25 | 22, 362 
0 El Salvador 6 | . 05 4,193 Tunisia. } . 02 2, 097 
5 Ethiopia 10 O08 6, ORS Turkey | 85 | 76, 169 
7 Finland | 17 | 13 | 11, 879 Union of South Africa. _| 1. 04 93, 639 
0 France 720 5. 61 503, 136 United Kingdom 10. 74 962, 948 
17 Germany 387 | 3.02} 270,436 || United States : 33. 33 | 2, 987, 667 
Greece | 20 16 | 13, 976 Uruguay | 17 | 15, 374 
Guatemala... 6 | .05 | 193 Venezuela | 25 | 22, 362 
Haiti 5 | .04 494 Vietnam | f .19 | 17,470 
Honduras... | 5]  .04 494 || Yugoslavia. -...-.. 40 .81 | 27,952 
Iceland 5 04 | 469 | 
India 390 | 3.04 2, 533 etn Bncsdcccnt 1,60 ts 7, 622, 700 
Indonesia 40 | 31 | 27, 952 : : 3 
9 lran 54 | 42 37, 73! B. INACTIVE MEMBERS | | 
Iraq 20) | . 16 13, 976 | } | 
Ireland 43 . 34 | 30,048 || Albania...... metal 5 | 4 | 3, 494 
Israel | 14 | edad 9,783 || Bulgaria...-.. soasnl 17 | -13 | 11, 879 
ir Italy 252 | 1, 06 }, O98 Byelorussian 8. 8. R_..| 26 | .20 18, 169 
Japan 214/ 1.67 , 543 || China ; ee 720 | 5.61 | 503,136 
Jordan 5 04 3,494 || Czechoslovakia........| 108 | .84| 75,471 
Korea 5 | 04 494 || Hungary......-- 24 | 19 | 16, 771 
. Laos 5 . 04 3, 404 Poland jetameal | 114 | . 89 | 79, 664 
Lebanon } 7 | .05 4, 892 Rumania jn 42 .33 29, 349 
Liberia | 5 . 04 3,494 || Ukrainian 8. 8. R...--| 101 | 79 | 70, 57$ 
Libya | 5 . 04 Sas Wt UO. Oh Gb es. .denne ena 761 | 5.93 531, 788 
Luxembourg f 6 05 4, 193 | - |__| . 
Mexico 76 . 59 53, 109 Total B_.....-- | 1,918 __..| 1,340, 300 
19 Monaco 5 .04 3, 469 = : == 
5 Morocco. 3 | . 02 2, 097 Grand total.... - 712, 918 | 100.00 | 8, 963, 000 


! The percentage scale is a computed scale as applied to the actual assessments. 
@ Nepal was accepted for membership at the last assembly at 10 units but was not included in the 1954 
cale since its ratification was not received prior to the transmission of statement of contributions due. 








ci 


a) 
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Food and Agriculture Organization 


Countries 


Afghanistan 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Burma 
Cambodia 
Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Oubsa 

Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 
Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Chreece 
Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 


t The United 


0.16 


2,00 


Fati 
mated 
mount 


$0, 481 
108, 437 
118, 510 
22, 517 






105, 474 
3, BBS 


WO, 007 


63, 905 
2, 063 
063 
soo 
2, 063 
8, BSS 
25, 480 
397, 008 
280, 278 
15, O80 
4,740 

2, 063 
2, 065 

2, 003 
306, O41 
30, 813 
7, 111 
702 





18Y, O23 





Countrie 


Japan 

Jordan 

Korea 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Liberia 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 

Nepal 
Netherland 

New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Philippine Republic 
Portugal 

Saudi Arabia 
Spain 

Sweden 
Switgerland 
Syria 

Thailand 
Turkey 

Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom 
United States of America 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Vietnam 
Yugoslavia 


Total 


toward the calendar year 1954 budget of the Organization $1,605,085 


Per 
cent 


Age 


9 


1h 
30 


8 


2.25 


Of 
oo 
O5 


O05 | 


Of 
06 
SI 
10 
70 
O45 
O05 
iH 
{es 


05 | 


05 


99 
ae 


65 | 
06 


37 


ll 


56 | 
.10 


17 
66 
5 
03 
00 


. 26 
45 


23 


. 66 


100. 


00 


Scale of assessments for calendar year 1954 


Fsti 
mated 
amounts 


$133, 324 





2, 963 
2, 963 
13, 036 
38, 516 


$1,179 
125, 028 
2, 438 
5, 925 
10, 073 
39, 108 
56, 202 
800, 603 
11,777,650 
14,814 
26, 665 
13, 629 
39, 108 


5, 925, 500 


tates is entitled to a credit of $172,565 from the working capital fund making its payment 


tele 


. 
Mite tie 











it 
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International Labor Organization 


Country 


Afghanistan 
Albania 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
julgaria 
Burma 
Canada 
Ceylon 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Germany (Federal Republic) 
Crreece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Traq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Netherlands 

New Zealand 
Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Peru 

Philippines 
Poland 

Portugal 

KE] Salvador 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria aase 
Thailand 

lurkey 

South Africa . 
United Kingdom... 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Vietnam 
Yugoslavia... 


Total 


Perce 


nt 


"Qonn 


Nww as 


wN-syeeee 


os 


Os 

5 
5 
04 
45 


16 


.97 


12 
12 


86H 


noe 
is 5S 


7 f 
SS bo non = 


7 


05 


79 
00 


.23 


35 


. 26 


100. 


4 


00 


Dt 
& ow 





Gross assess- 


ment 


$7, 





19 


838, 
1, 639, 
15, 

22, 

17, 


35, 


6, 556, 





SOS 


, 868 
, 940 
, O86 
, 949 


778 


, 868 
5) 562 
, 359 
, 458 
, 064 


835 


, 784 
, 329 
, 506 
, 868 
, 916 
, 059. 


(01 


, 868 
, BOS. 
}, 389 
, S68. 
, 670 


110 
320. 


, 425, 


SON 


, 868, 


751 
XS 


, 799 
, 194 
, 407 


113 
784 
868, 


' 362 
3, 505, 
RGR, 
868 
, 868. 
, 868. 
, 110 
, 829. 


652 


, 064 
, 356. 
, 868. 


392 


, 260. 
, 305. 
, 931 

, 868. 
284. 
, 679. 


179 
O14 


, 847. : 
, 928. 
625. 


221 


O80. 


949 
047 
407 


887 


26 | 


26 
14 


£ 


85 | 


il 
46 
26 
89 
28 
09 
10 
33 


44 | 


37 
00 
26 
17 
&Y 
80 
26 
26 
23 
26 
66 
M4 
40 


26 
26 
50 
26 
43 
62 
19 


26 
30 
83 
26 
26 


26 | 


26 
79 
35 
70 


08 | 


30 
26 
22 
48 
40 
14 
26 
45 
66 
64 
97 


15 
85 
84 
il 
91 
19 


00 


78 | 
44 | 





Credits 


$656 


l, 


22 


69S 
524 


715 


, 052. 


1, 048 


9, 2 


15, 


PP Se 


, 561 


386. 


, 407 


328 


, 024 
, 061 


ASU 
231 
734 


, 420 
, 180. 


231 


14, 36 


2, 
19, 

49, 
111, 


456, 





396. 


Ov 


18 


—Scale of assessments for calendar year 1954 


| Net amount 


z 
bo | 


22 
32 
76 


wh 


a) 


5D 
19 
Ot 
55 


85 


96 


45 
39 
96 


55 


1. 66 
2.33 | 


96 
06 
61 


. 69 


} 


| 





1, 


$7 


141,: 


131, ! 


99 





141, 
18, 3! 
12, 
234, 556. é 


191. 











18, 


66, 
64, 
789, 


nOF 


527, 
15, 


22, 
16, 
35, 


5, 100, 











O83 
407 
OSS 
, 272. 
, 232 


, 448 


, 787. 


, 636 
636 
, 732. 
, 636 
, 506 


1, 734 


, 030, 
, 515, 
, 635, 
, 636. 
, 580 


525, 


2, 068. 


428 
, 636. 
, 092. 
, 318 
, 164 
415 


461 
506, 
476 
O80. 
272 


» ole 


. 487. 


, 407 


, 490 





2.01 
, 636. 2 
751. 
, 636. § 
, 445. 22 


682. : 





sv 


62 


26 


19 


ol 
61 


30 
30 
95 
30 
38 
ol 


63 
91 
30 
34 


, 0S 


81 
30 
39 
05 
95 


03 
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International Telecommunication Union—Scale of assessments for the calendar 
year 1954 


Country Units 
Afchanistan . .. 1 
Albania \% 
Argentina 25 
Australia 20 
Austria 4 
Belgian Congo and Ter- 

ritory of Ruanda 
Urundi 2 
Belgium 8 
Bolivia 3 
Brazil 25 
British East Africa... % 
British West Africa be 
Bulgaria l 
Burma 3 
Byelorussian SSR 3 
Cambodia l 
Canada 20 
Ceylon l 
Chile 3 
China 15 
Colombia 3 
Costa Rica 3 
Cuba 2 
Czechoslovakia 8 
Denmark 5 
Dominican Republic 3 
Ecuador 1 
Egypt 5 
El Salvador 3 
Ethiopia 1 
Finland 3 
France 30 
French Overseas Terri 
tories 20 
Germany 20 
Greece : 3 
Guatemala 1 
Haiti 1 
Hashemite Kingdom of | 
Jordan x ; & 
Honduras... 2 
Hungary l 
Toeeland . . slodidindiiiods 4 
In lia... a 20 
Indonesia... . |; 10 
Iran ] 
Iraq ae ae re 
C= « cosmdiiiealiiiindine 3 
Israel l 
Italy... 2 
Japan..... 25 
ae eee 1 


Pe 
cen 
0 


4 
3 


r- 


tage 


16 
O8 
07 
26 


. 08 


33 
31 
4 
07 
O08 
O08 
16 
49 
4y 
16 
26 
.16 
40 
4h 
4u 
40 
.3l 
.82 
.49 
. 16 
82 
49 
. 16 
.49 
89 


26 
26 
49 
16 
.16 


. 16 
. 33 
. 16 
oR 
26 
63 
.16 
-16 
49 
16 
26 
. 07 
-16 


[Swiss francs] 


Amount 


$8, 
4, 


176, 


132, 
26, 
26, 
17, 
70, 
4, 


26, 
44, 
26, 


26, 
264, 


176, 
176, 
26, 
8, 
8, 


8, 
17, 
5, 

4, 
176, 
88, 
8, 

8, 
26, 
8, 
176, 
220, 
8, 


810 
405 


, 250 
, 200 
, 405 


, 620 


480 


, 430 
, 250 


4, 405 


405 
810 
430 
430 


, 810 


200 
R10 
430 
150 
430 
430 
620 
480 
050 
430 


810 


050 
430 


, 810 


430 
300 


200 
200 
430 
R10 
810 


810 
620 
810 
405 
200 
100 
810 
810 
430 


810 | 


200 
250 
810 


Country 


Laos 

Lebanon . 

Liberia | 

Libya 

Luxembourg 7 

Malaya/Borneo group.... 

Mexico 

Monaco... 

Morocco 

Netherlands (and Suri- | 
nam, Netherlands An- | 
tilles, New Guinea) 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Pakistan. 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru. 

Philippines | 

Poland is | 

Portugal 

Portuguese colonies_. 

Rumania 

Saudi Arabia 

Southern Rhodesia 

Spain... ° --| 

Spanish Morocec 

Sweden_. ale 

Switzerland ___._. wt 

Syria 

Thailand 

Tunisia. . 

ee 

Ukrainian 8. 8. R 

Union of South Africa 
(and Territory of South | 
West Africa) s 

ld ie inn atl 

United Kingdom 

U. K. colonies, protecto- | 
rates, territories, etc. 

United States 

United States Territories _| 

Uruguay... 

Vatican City 

Venezuela 

Vietnam 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 


Total. _.. 








} 
tntte| Pet 
|Units | centage 
| 
14) .08 
Vo} .08 
3 .49 
4| .08 
lg 08 
4 08 
8 | 1.31 
16 . 08 
1 16 | 
| 
10 | 1.638 
5 82 | 
3 49 
5 82 
15 |} 2. 45 
3 .49 
1 .16 
2 33 | 
1 16 | 
10 1. 63 
s 1. 31 
S 1, 31 
1 0.16 
1 .16 
7) . 08 
3 49 
1 .16 | 
10 1, 63 
10 | 1.63 
1 16 
5 .82 
i 
5 . 82 
5 . 82 
13 2.12 
30 | 4.89 
30 4.89 
Ss 1, 31 
30 4.89 | 
25 4.07 
3 49 
be) . 08 
10 1,63 
os 16 
1 16 
1 . 16 
61344} 100.00 


Amount 


$4, 405 
4, 405 
26, 430 
4, 405 
4, 405 
4, 405 
70, 480 
4, 405 
8, 810 


88, 100 
44, 050 
26, 430 
| 44, 050 
132, 150 

| 26, 430 
8, 810 
17, 620 
8, 810 
88, 100 
70, 480 
70, 480 
8, 810 
8, 810 
4, 405 
26, 430 
8, 810 
88, 100 
88, 100 
8, 810 

| 44, 050 
| 8, 810 
44, 050 
44, 050 


114, 530 
264, 300 
264, 300 


70, 480 
264, 300 
220, 250 

26, 430 
| 4, 405 
88, 100 

8,810 

8, 810 

8, 810 


5, 404, 935 





abit 


oe 





a a, eee re Cr 
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World Meteorological Organization—Scale of assessments for calendar year 1954 


} Working 


l'otal assess- 








Country Units Percent Assessment capital fund ment 
assessment ; 

Argentina 25 2. 38 $7, 059 $404 
Australia 25 2. 38 7, 059 yt 
Belgian Congo 10 95 2, 823 198 3, O21 
Belgium 20 1. 91 5, 647 S05 6, 042 
Bermuda l 10 282 20 02 
Brazil 25 2.38 7, 059 194 7, 553 
British Caribbean territories 4 8 1, 129 79 1, 208 
British Central African territory 6 57 1, 604 119 1, 813 
British East African territory and 

Indian Ocean Island s 76 158 2, 417 
British Malaya/ Borneo territory 9 86 178 2, 719 
British West African territory 8 76 158 2, 417 
Bulgaria 7 67 , 138 2, 115 
Burma 7 67 1, 876 138 2,114 
Byelorrussian 8.8. R y 86 2. 541 178 2, 719 
Canada 25 2. 38 7, 059 14 7, 558 
Ceylon j 67 1, 976 13s 2, 114 
China 25 9 38 7 059 104 7’ 553 
Cuba ( 57 119 13 
Czechoslavakia 10 95 1Ys 
Denmark 12 1.15 7 
Dominican Republic 2 19 
Ecuador 3 29 
Egypt 15 1.43 
Finland 10 05 
Fra () 4.77 
French Cameroons 4 19 


French Equatorial Africa 4 

French Oceania 1 

French Somaliland l 10 
l 
8 











French Togoland 10 

French West Africa 76 

Greece 6 57 

Guatemala 2 19 

Haiti 2 19 

Hong Kong 2 19 

Hungary 7 67 

Iceland 3 20 

India 32 3. 05 

Indochina 10 95 

Indonesia 15 1.43 

Iraq 4 38 

Ireland s 76 

Israel 6 57 

Italy 30 2. 86 

Japan 32 3. 05 

Lebanon ‘ 3 20 

Madagascar ; 29 

Mexico 15 1.43 

Morocco, French protectorate 6 57 

Netherlands 20 1.91 

Netherlands Antilles 1 10 

Netherlands New Guinea. . 1 .10 

New Caledonia 1 10 

New Zealand 12 1.15 

Norway 11 1.05 

Pakistan 20 1.91 

Paraguay | 2 19 

Peru | 10 95 | 

Philippines 12 1.15 

Poland 12 1.15 | 

Portugal 15 1.43 

Portuguese East Africa 5 . 48 

Portuguese West Africa ‘ 3 29 

Rumania 9 86 

Spain 18 1.72 | 

Spanish Guiana I 10 

Spanish Morocco 2 19 

Surinam 1 10 

Sweden 20 1. 91 

Switzerland 20 1.91 

Thailand 7 67 | 

Tunisia 3 29 | 

Turkey 15 1.43 

Ukrainian 8. 8. R 17 1, 62 

Union of South Africa. 20 1.91 | 395 6, 

United Kingdom 65 6. 20 1, 284 | 19, 636 

United States “ | 120 11,45 2, 372 36, 253 

Uruguay 10 95 193 3, 021 

U.8S.8.R | 45 é , | 889 | 13, 595 

Venezuela | s . 76 2, 259 | 158 2, 417 

Yugoslavia _- | 10 95 | 2, 823 | 198 3, 021 
Total : —_ : 1, 048 100. 00 | 295, 892 | 20, 712 | 316, 604 


we 
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American International Institule for the Protection of Childhood—Scale of assess- 
ments for the calendar year 1964 


Per- 
Country cent- 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

El Salvador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 


inter-American Indian Institute 


Per- 
Countries cent- 


Bolivia 


Amounts 


$3, 000 
500 
5, 000 
1,000 
1,000 
200 
1, 000 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


Estimated scale of assessments for 


Per- 


Country cent- 
ages 


Honduras 0.71 
Mexico 8. 93 
Nicaragua .71 
Panama 71 
Paraguay .71 
Peru 3. 58 


United States . 35.71 | 
Urguay ; . 79 | 
Venezuela : 79 | 


Total rie ae 00 | 


1956 ' 


Amounts 


$900 


Countries 


Nicaragua 


| 


| Amounts 
| 


$200 
2, 500 
200 
200 
200 

1, 000 
10, 000 
50) 
500 


28, 000 


fiscal year 


Amounts 


$300 


Colombia 1 2, 400 Panama ‘i ‘ 300 
Costa Rica 45 300 Paraguay & , 4 300 
Dominican Republic 45 300 Peru . 3 5 , 800 
Ecuador 35 900 United States ie 2 | , 800 
F] Salvador 45 300 Venezuela . i 2. | 600 
Guatemala 35 900 - 
Honduras 2. 90 600 Total ‘ ..-| 100.00 , 700 
Mexico Os 6, 000 | | 


1 The total quotas, including those of states which have not ratified the convention, is $30,600. The 
total assessed against member states, however, is $20,700 


Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences—Estimated scale of assessments 
for the fiscal year 1956 


Per- Per- 
Countries cent- Amount Countries |} cent- | Amount 
age 


Colombia . 5.17 $12,033 || Honduras ys ie . 66 $1, 532 
Costa Rica 4 37 869 || Mexico... errr se \ 28, 052 
Ouba 2. 52 5,871 || Nicaragua ‘ dremel -48 | 1,110 
Dominican Republic 4 2, 291 Panama a ie | . 38 | 875 
Ecuador 44 3,350 || United States (stditenne 69.88 | 162, 801 
El Salvador , 04 2,420 || Venezuela aaa’ 2. 33 | 5, 440 
Guatemala 3,012 | - - ~ 

Haiti | 3, 315 Total ---------| 100,00 | 232,971 


Pan American Institute of Geography and History—Estimated scale of assessments 
for the fiscal year 1956 


Per- 
centage 


Per- 


Country Units centage! Amount 


Amount Country 


Argentina 75 7.39 $8,049 || Honduras__....-- — 5 . 59 | $644 
Bolivia 4 10 99 , 073 Mexico... a ; 13, 415 
Brazil 75 7. 24 18, 781 Nicaragua. _... b | a! 044 
Chile 25 2. 46 2,683 || Panama... 5 | - 59 | 644 
Colombia 50 92 , 366 Paraguay me sini 5 . 5 644 
Costa Rica 6 59 644 Peru si ‘ 25 ; 2. 683 
Cuba 25 2. 46 , 683 || United States... .-- , 1 42, 928 
Dominican Republic 10 oy , 073 Uruguay -. a. | 1,073 
Ecuador 10 99 ,073 || Venezuela ‘ : 2, 683 
El Salvador 10 v9 
Haiti... [ese 10 | a9 , 073 Total...- 


073 ——|—_—__|___ 
1, 015 | 100.00 | 108, 930 
' 


| Due to statutory limitation only $10,000 is requested for 1955. 





A 
B 
B 
C 
( 
( 
( 
I 
I 
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( 
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Pan American Railway Congress Association—sScale of assessments for the calendar 


Amount ! 


Country 
Argentina 
pesos 


Percent- 
age 


Argentina 17.44 30, 746. 10 
Bolivia 7 99 1, 745. 49 
Brazil 14.15 24, 935. 40 
Chik 3.91 6, 890, 92 
Colombia 1.17 2, 065. 54 
Costa Rica : .79 1, 390. 00 
Cuba 1. 93 3, 397. 85 
Dominican 

public .79 , 390. 00 
Ecuador 79 , 390. 00 
FE! Salvador... .79 , 390. 00 
Guatemala : .79 , 390. 00 


1 13.90 pesos equal t S.$1. 


Pan American Sanitary Organi 


Countries 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
Equador 

FE] Salvador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 


Pan American Union 


Assess- 


Cc ries 
ountrie ments 


Argentina | 7.40 
Bolivia “ » 85 
Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

FE] Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 


Estimated 


year 1954 


Country 
Dollars 


Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


2, 211 
125, 5 

1, 793. 
495. 
148 
100. 
244. 


100. 
100. 
100. 


100. Total... 


zation 


ny 
1954 


Amount 


Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru é 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Total 


Amounts 


$233, 836 
11, 060 
262, 907 
61, 935 
786 

584 

831 

480 

584 

, 060 
979 


» ale 


, 584 


Honduras. - . 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 

Peru. J wel 
United States. 
Uruguay - -. 
Venezuela 


Total 


Percent- 
age 


Scale of assessments | 


Countries 


Countries 


Amount! 


Argentina 


pesos Dollars 


1, 390 
1, 390. 


100 
100. 

1, 218. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
191. 

5, 000. 
150, 36 
100. 


69, 500. 
2, 089. 
1, 390 


176, 249.73 | 12, 679, 


the calendar year 


Amount 


$4, 800 
85, 000 

4, 800 

6, 000 

4, 800 

21, 800 
1, 320, 000 
20, 200 
42, 600 


2, 000, 000 


scale of assessments for the fiscal year 1955 


Assess- 


ATlr 3 
ments Amounts 


| 
0.24 | $7,584 
4.45 | 140,617 
24 7, 584 
. 30 9, 480 
24 7, 584 
.07 33, 811 
00 | 2,085, 561 
99 31, 283 
20 69, 518 


00 | 3,159, 941 
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The Interparliamentary Union—WScale of assessments for calendar year 1954 


In 


{In Swiss francs] 


Per Per- 








Countries cent- Assess Countries cent- Assess- 
: ments ments 
ace ace 
Austria 1. 07 3, 600 Luxembourg 0.13 450 
Belgium 2. 40 &, 100 Monaco 13 | 450 
Burma 80 2, 700 Netherlands 3. 07 10, 350 Ar 
Ceylon 1. 33 4, 500 Norway 1. 35 4, 560 Be 
Denmark 1.07 3,600 || Pakistan 2.14 7, 200 Bo 
Finland 67 2, 250 Philippines 2. 80 9, 450 Br 
Francs 6. 23 21,000 || Spain 13 450 Bu 
Germany 6. 67 22, 500 Sweden 2. 40 8, 10 Ch 
Great Britain 14. 01 47, 250 Switzerland 1.19 | 4, 000 Ch 
Greece 93 3, 150 Chailand 1. 20 4, 050 Co 
Iceland 13 450 rurkey 1.33 4, 500 Cu 
India 1.27 14, 400 United States 22. 94 77, 400 Cz 
frag 1.07 3, 600 Yugoslavia 2. 67 9, 000 De 
Ireland 1. 07 3, 600 De 
Israel 53 1, 800 Total 100. 00 360 Ec 
Italy 8. 00 27, 000 Less transfer tax 2. 360 Fi 
Japan 8. 00 27, 000 Fr 
Lebanon 27 900 Total 335, 000 Gc 
GI 
- Gi 
! The equivalent of $18,000. However, the statutory limitation on the amount authorized to be appro- Hi 
priated annually is $15,000 Hi 
Ire 
. its 
International Commission of the Cape Spartel Light—Scale of assessments for the Ja 
? ’ Li 


calendar year 1954 


{In Moroccan francs] 


Count 


Austria 
Belgium 
France 
Germany 


Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Caribbean Co 


France 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
United States 


Total 
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International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 


the calendar year 1953 








‘ . , 1 oa 
Country Units eantas 
( 
iO - 
50 Arge 25 4.79 
éi( Belg 15 2. 88 
OO) Bolivia 3 57 
iW Brazil 25 4.79 
5 Bulgaria 5 . 9 
" Chile 5 . 9% 
nO) China 25 4.79 
0 Colombia 5 . 96 
" Cuba 3 . 57 
”) Czechoslovakia 15 2. 88 
M Denmark 10 1. 92 
Dominican Republic 3 . 57 
( Eeuador 3 57 
( Finland 10 1, 92 
France 25 4.79 
” Germany 25 4.79 
Greece 5 . 96 
Guatemala 3 57 
Haiti 3 57 
Hungary 10 1.92 
Iran 5 96 
taly 25 4.79 
¢ Japan 25 4.79 
Luxembourg 3 57 


\GE 





RRED 


-_S 


Amount 





895 


, #75 


895 
537 


, 685 


790 
537 
537 


, 790 


, 475 


895 
537 
537 


, 790 


895 


, 475 


537 


{In florins] 


Country 


Mexico 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Norw Ly 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania 

El Salvador... 
Spain 
Sweden. 
Switzerland. 
Thailand 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


Total 


| Units 


Scale of assessments for 


Per- 
centage Amount 





S 
Nr 
= 
3 


nw 
HW a3¢ 
rps 
~ 
an 


tn 


79 


79 | 


i tO 
>> ! 


5 ‘ 
57 | 


2. 87 





100. 00 


vs 
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Countries 


Austria 
Relgium 
Burma 
Ceylon 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Gert 
Creat Br 
Cireece 
Teeland 
India 
frag 

Ire 

Israel 

it 

J pan 
Lebano 


itam 


n 


1 The ¢ 


priated 


juivalent of $18,006 llowev th 


annually is $15,000 


International Commission of th 
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Scale of assessments for calendar year 1954 


{In 


w 


tatut 


( Cape Spartel Light 


iss francs] 


Per- 
cent 
we 


A ssess 
ment 


Luxembour 
Monaco 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Philippine 
Spain 
Sweden 
witzerland 
Mhailand 4, 050 
rurkey 4, 500 
United State 22. 04 77, 400 
Yugoslavia 2. 67 9, 000 


Total 


Le trar 


100. 00 337, 360 


fer ta 2, 360 


Total 335, 000 


ry limitation on the amount authorized to be appro 


Scale of assessments for the 


calendar year 1954 


{In Moroccan francs] 


Per 
cent I 
a 


Countries 


Austria 
Bel 
France 
qsermany 
Italy 
Nether] 
Norway 


lum 


inds 


Caribbean Commission— Estimated 


Country 


France 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
United States 


otal 


Esti- 
nated 
mount 


S00 
SO) 


000 
000 
000 
O00 
800, O00 
800, 000 
800, G00 


SOW) 


SO) 


scale 


Esti- 
mated 
amount 


Per- 
cent- 
age 


Countries 


000 
000 
000 
000 
O00 


Portugal 

spar 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 
United Stat 


800, 
800, 
800, 
800, 
SOO, 
Total 000 


100. 00 | 9, 690, 


of contributions for the calendar year 1954 


Estimated 
amounts 


Percent- | 
age 


16.00 | 
11. 30 | 
34. 30 | 
8.40 | 


$55, 108 
38, 916 
118, 128 
132, 250 


100. 00 | 344, 397 


| 
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International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 


Country 


‘hina 
‘olombia 
‘zechoslo. 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

Finland 

rrance 

Germany 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Hungary 

| 


akia 


span 
Luxembourg 


] 
International 


Country Units 


Australia 
Austria 


hoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Egypt 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Grreect 
Hungary 
Indonesia 
lreland 
Israel] 
Italy 
Japan... 
Lebanon.. 
Liechtenstein 


45431—-64—pt. 1——_72 


Percent 
age 


the calendar year 1953 


{In florins} 


Amount Country 


4,475 Mexico 
2, 685 Netherlands 
537 Nicaragua 
4, 475 Norway 
895 Panama 
895 Paraguay 
, 475 || Peru 
R95 Poland 
537 Portugal 
, G85 Rumania 
, 790 El Salvador. 
537 Spain 
587 Sweden 
,790 | Switzerland. 
75 Thatland 
475 Turkey 
895 United Kingdom 
537 United States 
537 Urngnay 
, 790 Venezuela 
895 Yugoslavia 
4,475 
4,475 Total 


57 537 


Union for the Protection of Industrial Property- 


for the calendar year 1952 


{In Swiss francs] 


“\Amounts Country 


Ze 


Luxembourg... 
Mexico .. 3 
Morocco (French Zone) 
Netherlands 
| New Zealand 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal... 
Rumania 
Spain 
Sweden 
, 526 || Switzerland... 
1, 316 Syria 
316 Tangier 
264 Zone) .. 
, 264 || Tunisia.. 
, 526 || Turkey 
6, 790 || Union of South Africa 
2,264 || United Kingdom. 
11, 316 || United States_. 
1, 358 Yugoslavia 
1, 358 
1, 358 


(Tnternat ional 


Total 


| 
Units 


Scale of assessments for 


Per- Amonnt 


centage 


Scale of assessments 


Percent- 


tor Amounts 
age 


. 64 | 


. 64 | 
2.41 | 
2.11 | 
5, 29 | 
5. 29 
2. 11 | 


00 | 214,102 
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International Bureau for the Publication of Customs Tariffs—Scale of assessment 


[In gold francs] 


Convention of <a , Convention of 
1800 Protocol of 1049 1800 
Country | Country 


Protocol of 1949 


Per Per 
Amount) cent Amount Amount) cent- Amount 
age | age 


Albania 2 0.10 f Traq 1, 491 4s 2, 100 
Argentina q 4, 2. 40 2, Italy : 6, 833 3. 0 18, 250 
Australia : 4, 3. 50 . 2 Japan 1, 491 10 10, 050 
Austria 1, 91 Lebanon . 10 Sony 
Belgian Congo : } 4s 2, ! Luxembourg 621 2 1, 500 
Belgium 4 g 3.90 , 2 Mexico { , 485 91 10, 000 
Bolivia 7 ; 25 fi Netherlands 2. 57 4, 100 10 10, 950 
Brazil 3 44 3 Norway 2, O82 15 6, 000 
Bulgaria 7 ; 77 , Pakistan 2, 485 2.10 10, 950 
Canada 4.: w) , 2! Panama 621 20 1, 500 
Chile 3, Paraguay 621 20 1, 50 
China 2. 57 : 2.10 W Peru SOS 25 6, 500 
Colombia ih 2, Philippines 91 000 
Costa Rica } . t Poland 7 2, 982 15 6, 000 
Cuba d Portugal , 863 15 6, 000 
Crechoslovakia 7 7,5 Rumania vi , 491 15 6, 000 
Denmark 2. 4, / at. Spain < 4,970 2.40 12, 500 
Dominican Re Sweden 2.5 100 2.10 O50 
public a 2 if Switzerland : , 970 2.40 12, 500 
Ecuador 2, ,f Syria 10 OO 
Egypt 4 8 Thailand , 118 77 4, 000 
Finland ’ lurkey 7 , 118 me ti) 6, 000 
France 3 , Bae f 26, f Union of South 
Germany 4 . : Africa q 4,970 2. 40 12, 500 
Creat Britain : . 26, ! United States 4 }, 833 O8 26, 500 
Greece i, Uruguay 3, 106 25 6, 500 
Haiti : an U. 8.8. R , 863 10 10, 950 
Honduras ‘ x Venezuela 3, 106 91 10, 000 
Hungary / 1 Yugoslavia , 863 16 6, 000 
India Q 3. § 
Indonesia § i lotal 642 100.00 521, 450 
Iran fi j 


International Bureau of Weights and Measures—Scale of assessments for calendar 
year 1954 


{In gold francs] 


| 


Addi | Addi- 
tional tional 
assess | ASSeSs 
Per ment Per- |} ment 


Country cent for Total Country cent- |Amount} for 


amount 
age delin- age delin 


Total 

| 
quent quent | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


amount 


coun coun- 
tries ! | tries! 


| 
Argentina ‘ f Sweden 88 1, 608 67 
Austria R : : 1, 650 Switzerland 5 1, 059 42 
Belgium 2,113 f 2, 196 Thailand 2 4, 208 169 
Bulgaria , 762 1,831 || UL S.S.R 13. 5f 26,250 | 1,029 
Canada 3, 198 3, 323 United King 
Chile j , 310 dom 6 12, 159 77 
Denmark i , O18 1, 058 United States 3.55 | 26,250 1,029 27, 279 
Finland f 973 1,011 Uruguay f 875 | 34 909 
France and Yugoslavia : 3, 910 153 | 4,063 
Algeria 5. 3 2, 383 : 12, 868 
Germany, Fed Total 75, 000 
eral Republic 4! 2 624 13, 119 
Germany, East NEW MEMPERS 
Zone d 581 4, 761 (SINCE 11/21) 
Hungary 2,312 2, 403 
Italy 5. & , 203 11, 736 Australia 0. 96 1, 862 73 1, 935 
Japan 9. 36 &, 147 18, 858 Czechoslovakia 1. 56 3,019 118 3, 137 
Mexico 2 8! 5, 518 5, 734 Ireland 45 875 | 34 voy 
Norway { 875 34 909 || Netherlands 1, 25 2, 421 95 2, 516 
Peru , 949 Poland 3.06 5, 040 233 6, 173 
> 


Portugal 917 75 992 Turkey 2.42 4, 681 | 183 4, 864 


1, 765 
1, 101 
4, 467 
27, 279 
12, 636 


l, 
Rumania : 3,940 144 4,004 


Spain 3. 58 6, 950 272 , 222 Grand total_| 100.00 | 193, 798 7,309 | 193, 798 


! The convention provides that after a member is in arrears 3 years its assessrrent shall be assumed by 
the other members. Argentina, Peru, and Chile are now in that category. 
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International Hydrographic Bureau—Scale of assessments for 


{In gold francs] 
Per 


cent- 
age 


Countries Units Amount Countries 


Argentina 

srazil 
sanada 
hile 


I 

( 

{ 
China 
Cuba 
j 
} 
} 


Poland 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Thailand 
2 ‘ rurkey 
Jenmark ‘ United 
gypt 26 é United 
rance Australia, 
Germany Zealand 
Greece Union of South 
Indonesia United States 
Italy Uruguay 
Japan Yugoslavia 
Monaco 
Netherlands 
Norway 


Kingdom 
Kingdom, 
and New 


Africa 


Total 


loken contribution 
2 Monaco provide 
contribution 


the Bureau with premises free of charge and i 


International Wheat Council 


{In pounds sterling] 


Country Amounts Country 


Importers 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Ceylon 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
EF] Salvador 
Crermany 
Cireece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
leeland 
India 
Indonesia 
Ireland 
israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Jordan 
Korea 
Lebanon 
Liberia 


Importers—C ontinued 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 

Peru 
Philippines 
Portugal 

Saudi Arabia 
Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
Union of South 
Vatican City 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


Total 
Exporters 
Australia 
Canada 
France 
United States 


Total 


Grand total 


South Pacific Commission—S 


Per- 
cent- 
age 


Country Amounts Country 


Australia 
France 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 


30. 00 
12. 50 
15. 00 
15. 00 


$140, 981. 40 United Kingdom 
58, 742. 25 United States 
70, 490. 70 


70, 490. 70 Total 


Africa 


ale of assessments for the calendar 


calendar year 1954 


Per- 
cent 
age 


Units 


10. 10 
1. 90 
10. 74 
1, 26 


1.00 


100. 00 


3, therefore, assessed 


Per- 
cent 
ages 


100, 00 


Per- 
cent- 
age 


15. 00 
12. 50 


100. 00 


no 


Amount 


1) 
9, 000 
10, 800 
12, 600 
3, 600 
9, 000 


25, 800 
5, 400 
30, 600 
3, 600 

400 


285, 012 


further 


Scale of assessments for the financial year 1953-54 


Amounts 


year 1954 


Amounts 


70, 490. 70 
58, 742. 25 


469, 938. 00 
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SUDGETS OF THE ORGANIZATIONS 
United Nations—Budget for calendar year 1954 


I. Sessions of the General Assembly, councils, commissions, and 
committees 
General Assembly, commissions, and committees 
Economic and Social Council, commissions, 
and committees $164, 180 
Permanent Central Opium Board and 
narcotics drugs supervisory body 21, 400 
Regional economic commissions 72, 000 
580 
Trusteeship Council, commissions, and committees_- 000 


Total, part I i . 849, 330 


Il. Investigations and inquiries: 
Investigations and inquiries : 000 
United Nations field service 300 


Total, part II ‘ ) , 300 


Ili. Headquarters, New York 
Executive Office of the Secretary 

General $394, 000 

Library 179, 130 
873, 130 
Department of Political and Security Council Affairs 758, 500 
Military Staff Committee Secretariat 136, 900 
Technical Assistance Administration 386, 700 
Department of Economie Affairs , 263, 700 
Department of Social Affairs 704, 000 

Department for Trusteeship and Information From Non- 
Self-Governing Territories 938, 400 
Department of Public Information : 2, 713, 400 
Department of Legal Affairs 160, 300 
Conference and general services 9, 543, 100 
Administrative and financial services , 590, 000 
Common staff costs , 478, 000 
Common services 3, 786, 800 
Permanent equipment 176, 400 
Improvements to premises 565, 000 


Total, part III 5 Oe ated : 30, 374, 330 


United Nations Office at Geneva: 
United Nations Office at Geneva s 4 200 
Joint Secretariat of the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body 53, 800 
Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 85, 000 
Total part IV.....-.- so 000 
Information centers: Information centers ; : 400 
Regional Economic Commissions (other than ECE): 
Keonomic Commission for Asia and the Far East ; 23, 900 
Economie Commission for Latin America 700 


Total part VI ; 600 
Hospitality: Hospitality 000 


Printing: 
Official records : a , 300 
Permanent Central Opium Board and Narcotic Drugs 
Supervisory Body. 12, 500 
Publications ‘ 734, 970 
Total part VIII____-- 1, 465, 770 


—————————— 
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United Nations—Budget for calendar year 1954—Continued 


lechnical programs: 
Advisory social welfare functions $768, 500 
Technicai assistance for economic development , 400 
Program for training in public administration 5, 000 


Total part IX_ , 392, 900 


Special expenses: 
Transfer of assets of the League of Nations to the United 
Nations , 500 
Amortization of headquarters construction loan wa 000 


Total part X . 500 
International Court of Justice: International Court of Justice 521, 980 


Gross budget 7, 827. 110 
Deduct miscellaneous income ), , 000 


Subtotal ; , 110 
Supplemental appropriation (net) for 1953 32, 890 


Total assessment budget . 000 


U’NESCO— Budget for calendar years 19538 and 1954 


Total Annual estimates 
1943-5 1953 1954 


art |. General policy 


1. General Conference 
Executive Board 
Common staff costs-—-General policy 


lotal, part I 


t Il. General administration 
Directorate and Office of the Director-General 
Bureau of the Comptroller 
Bureau of Personnel and Management 
Bureau of Conference Planning and General Services 
Office of Liaison with the United Nations in New York 
. Common staff costs—General administration 


lotal, part Il 


Part III. Program operations and services 
1. Education 

Natural sciences 
Social sciences 542, 
Cultural activities 
Mass communication ' 
General resolutions 22, 
Cooperation office in the Western Hemisphere o} S4, 
Documents and publications service 


Total, part III 35 38, 317 215, 824 


t IV, Common service costs 

Supplies and materials | 3 : 132, 550 
Property and equipment ‘ ; 40, 405 
Communications and transport... | , . 208, 645 
Rental and maintenance of premises ; mye 229, 973 
Rental, operation, and maintenance of furniture and 

equipment ; , 18 20, 150 
Staff welfare and training program -. , 315 23, 23, 714 
Miscellaneous services . , 41, 000 


Potal, part IV l , 15, 696, 437 


otal, parts I, II, III, and IV 7, 056, 96 32, , 824, 662 
Part V. Reserve: 1. Undistributed reserve 6 785, 5 870, 453 


rotal budget. 713. 7 9, 605, 115 
Estimated miscellaneous income 712, 7 233, 666 


l'otal assessments 4 , 538, 55 9, 461, 449 
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International Civil Aviation Organization— Budget for the calendar year 1954 
{In Canadian dollars] 


Meetings of the Assembly and other ICAO meetings 68, 001 
‘The Secretariat: 
Salaries, wages, and other pay items 2, 200, 000 
Travel 65, 000 
Recruitment, leave, and termination expenses 137, 000 
Staff benefits 298, O15 
Staff welfare and training 25, 750 
, 725, 765 
General services 402, 900 
Equipment 36, 000 
Other 4, 000 


Total 3, 236, 666 
Less lump-sum reduction 36, 666 


Total budget 3, 200, 000 
Deduct: 
Casual revenue 169, 690 
Working capital fund decrease 200, 000 
669, 


Assessments to members 2, 530, 


World Health Organization— Budget for the calendar year 1954 


Organizational meetings: 
World Health Assembly 
Executive Board and its committees 
Regional committees 


Total 


Operating program: 
Central technical services 
Advisory services 
Regional offices 
Expert committees and conferences 


Total . 
Administrative services l § 506 


Subtotal 497, 700 
Reserve: Undistributed reserve 340, 300 


Total budget j 38, 000 


Deduct: 
Assessments on new members for 1952 a iakter itis 377, 006 
Transfer of assets from the International Office of Public Hygiene- 24, 000 
Miscellaneous income = O04 285, 192 
Transfer from the cash portion of the Assembly suspense account. 188, 802 


Total _- ee Rohe 875, 000 


Total assessments aid 8, 963, 000 
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Food and Agriculture Organization— Budget for the calendar years 1954 and 1956 


1954 1955 


Conference and council $220, $320, 523 
Office of Director General $22, 341, 304 
Informational and educational services and documents 493 5OR, 684 
Administrative, financial, and operating services (maintenance) 960, , 636 
Technical divisions , 411 : , 758 
Area Liaison Service (regional offices) 404, 172 
M iscéllaneous e,. pend itures 93, , 900 
Contingencies 38, 35, 887 
Special provisions (desert locust control) 150, 


Total 6, 095, 23 : O54 
Less: Savings to be effected by the Secretary General 95, 234 $6, 954 


Total budget 6, 000, 000 i, 000 
Deduct: Miscellaneous income 74, 500 56, 000 


Assessment budget 5, 925, 500 000 


International Labor Organization—budget for the calendar year 1954 


Sessions of the conference and the governing body and other con- 

ferences $274, 712 
General services of the International Labor Office: 

Salaries and wages 4 7 .. 3, 428, 513 
Travel and removal expenses 315, 077 
Representation allowances 27, 000 
Property account, maintenance 203, 692 
Printing ; 203, 440 
General office expenses 204, 500 
Common staff costs 187, 177 
Unpaid liabilities 5, 000 
External audit costs ; 5, 037 

Inquiries, investigations, and external collaboration (translations, 
consultations of experts, fees for special studies) 20, 000 
Committees 360, 458 
Branch offices and correspondents 363, 842 
Public information 5 51, 000 
Fellowship program ; 35, 000 
Total te 5 5, 409, 736 
Permanent equipment : 95, 000 
Capital expenditure 100 
ILO staff pensions fund and U. N. joint staff pension fund__ ; 567, 655 
Working capital fund . ‘ ee 270, 703 
Suilding fund elutes ; é 25, 981 
Gross expenditure budget : . biz 6, 643, 887 
Deduct: Miscellaneous income : 87, 000 


Gross assessment budget - - - . 6, 556, 887 
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International Telecommunication Union—Ordinary budget for the calendar year 1954 


{Swiss francs] 

Administrative Council eae s ; : s ; 200, 000 
Staff : ; eae oe ; : : 4, 849, 095 
Travel and representation d Si : 64, 200 
tent =< es ; iat pee 83, 600 
Equipment a 120, 300 
Office expenses a : 255, 100 
tepairs to premises and technical apparatus - _ - : oe 16, 500 
Laboratories, library, and dark room . : ae 46, 500 
Miscellaneous_. os ala ies : thaws 105 
Provident fund ; ; oa ; 000 
Settlement of and interest on accounts in suspense . 49, 205 
Subsidy to publications service for documents showing deficit -_- 80, 000 
Interest to Swiss Government ccuwiraets : ; 250, 000 
Estimated budget carryover to 1955 ; ; - 243, 435 
Total expenditure budget_- ee 6, 370, 040 

Less miscellaneous income 
Interest received from governments_........-._--~ . — 350, 000 
CCIF reserve fund ; ‘ éue s 20, 000 
Profit on publications ss ih i ‘ ; _. —263, 480 
Other seats detente ea Gs er ei ee ‘ — 6, 625 
Estimated surplus from 1953 a eas . —3825, 000 


Assessments to members . = ‘ 5, 404, 935 


World Meteorological Organization—Budget for the calendar year 1954 
REVENUE | EXPENDITURE 
| 


Contributions $295, 892 | Meetings ts tests <a aot we es OOP 


I. 
Sale of publications 3,000] II. Personal services__-- -- 193, 521 
IT. 


Reappropriation of surplus 64, 108 | General services_....... 74, 832 
| IV. Special projects and ac- 

Total _. 363, 000 | tivities____ - as 65, 500 
| V. Other budgetary provi- 
sions _ - , ‘a a 4, 588 


NUD cenentensintie 363, 000 


American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood—Budget for the 
calendar year 195 4 
Personnel: 
Salaries $16, 056 
Pension fund 4 2 ewe , 472 
General services: 
Travel and transportation , 400 
Rent, maintenance of premises, and communications , 000 
Stationery and office supplies : 800 
Contractual printing , 800 
Equipment purchases: 
Office ecuipment_ 960 
Library books, periodicals, ete : 720 
Total ag _ $0, 208 
Less miscellaneous income_- 2, 208 


Total assessments _ £8, 000 
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Inter-American Indian Institute— Budget for the fiscal year 1954 


[$1 equals 8.65 pesos] 


Pesos Dollars 


Personnel os 116, 402. 7% 13, 457 
General services al 96, 780. 11, 188 
Special activities: 

Scholarships 

Exhibits 

17, 400 

Expenses of Third Inter-American Indian Conference ‘ 30, 000 
Publications F 33, 975 
Purchase of equipment 15, 000 
Contingencies . ‘ 4, 500. 


314, 057 
Deduct: 
Interest a 1, 608. 22 | 
Income from publications _. 10,100.00 
Income from debtors ‘ 1, 320. 32 


From reserves ~. 121, 974. 18 
135, 002. 72 


Total assessments against members ’ | 179, 055. 


Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences— Budget for the fiscal year 1954 


Administrative Committee ee $2. 500 
Office of the Director 29, 660 
Department of Plant Industry 80, 945 
Department of Animal Industry 5 70, 300 
Department of Economic and Rural Life : , 309 
Scientific communications : aad 5 155 
Library lal -_ a 340 
Administrative services : ' 84, 675 
Washington office 4, 000 
Teaching materials and equipment 3, 500 
Debt retirement __- 500 
W orking-ce pital fund 5 85: 
Cost of operation of commercial farm ; 106, 418 
Expenditures under research grants for specific projects ih 107, 167 


Total_ bs ; : , 601, 372 
Deduct: 

Income from commercial farm : — 290, 250 

Research grants received . : 84, 552 


Total : : ( s 226, 570 


Pan American Institute of Geography and History—Budget for the fiscal year 1955 


General Secretariat : 
Meetings _ _- . 7 J : $3, 500 
Personnel ; 31, 950 
General s°*vices , : 22, 350 
Special projects and activities 3, 250 
Equipment purchases - - - som 1, 750 
Contingencies - - - - -- : : c 1, O85 


TNE oo a asinil ; : . 63, 885 
Commission on Cartography - - - anil ; si ai = 20, 645 
Commission on Geography ---- - -- : nadivi ; 20, 200 
Commission on History - - - - ; whe ‘ sti 20, 270 

125, 000 
Less: Miscellaneous income and grants_- ro — 16, 070 


108, 930 
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Pay American Railway Congress Association Budget for the calendar year 1954 


Argentine 


eso Dollars ' 
. 


slarte 15, 100 4, 460, 43 
Rent 6), 000 | 2, 580. 03 
Cleneral expenses 12, 600 006. 47 
Permanent committer 47, 000 3, 381. 30 
Publication of bulletin, ete 45, 000 | 4, 237. 41 
Ketirement fund 4 62.16 


Total 180, 4 13, 637. 70 


113.00 pesos equal US$ 


; 


Pay American Railway Congress Association— Estimated receipts, calendar year 1964 


need Dollars ! 


Argentine | 


Government quotas 176, 240. 73 12, 670. 84 
Kallway quotas 125, 373. 38 0, O19, 67 
Permanent member quotas 7, 436, 50 535, 00 
Interest 423. 00 30. 43 


lotal S00, 482. 61 22, 204. 04 
113.00 pesos equal US$! 


Pan American Sanitary Organization— Budget for the calendar year 1954 


Meeting costs S198, 820 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, headquarters 954, 518 
Executive office . 302 
Division of Education and Training 2, 364 
Division of Public Health 4, 745 
Division of Administration ‘ 469 
Common services 638 


Field and other programs 946, 662 
Yield offices 
Mexico $79, 515 
Guatemala 107, 883 
Lima 108, 099 
Rio de Janeiro 86, 230 
Buenos Aires 82, 497 


or 1 
ae 


Country programs 
Insect control 156 
Venereal disease 52, 959 
Mental health 000 
Acute communicable diseases , 806 
Nutrition , 3889 
Environmental sanitation 422 


832 
Education and training program: 
Fellowships 987 


Public health administration 5, 619 


606 
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Pan Americon Sanitary Organization— Budget for the calendar year 1954—Con. 


3. Field and other programs—Continued 
Publications of PASB: 
sulletin $30, 000 
Epidemiology report , 000 
Special publications 5, OOO 
Aidis Journal 5, 000 


, 000 


Total $2, 100, 000 
Deduct: Miscellaneous income 100, 000 


Assessment budget . 2, 000, 000 


Pan American Union of the Organization of American States—Summary budget for 
the fiscal year 1955 


1. Executive and information: 
Personnel $218, 200 
Travel , 600 
Contractual printing , 000 
Special supplies and services 45, 300 


Keonomic and social affairs: 
Personnel , 850 
Travel , 600 
Contractual printing 2, 600 
Special supplies and services y 680 
Special projects and activitie , 000 


International law: 
Personnel 32, 745 
Travel 4, 700 
Contractural printing 53, 000 
Special supplies and services 9, 255 
Special projects and activitie 3, 500 


Cultural affairs: 
Personnel. . 331, 430 
Travel 8, 600 
Contractual printing 8, 000 
Special supplies and services , 600 
Special projects and activitie: 3, 820 


Administrative services: 
Personnel _ - : 429, 400 
Travel ; 2, 000 
Special projects and activitie: 5, 000 
446, 400 
}. Common staff costs : 436, 606 
Common services as 200 
Permanent equipment : 000 
9. Debt service____. Sede : 400 
. Contingencies _ _ - ae 3 50, 000 
Inter-American Defense Board ae epee 855 
Total aes « inataats 941 
Less miscellaneous income - -- ; s ; : , 000 


Total assessments _-_______.- eta boat 941 
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The Interparliamentary Union—Budget for the calendar year 1954 


[In Swiss francs] 
Salaries and pension fund i ..-. 141, 000 
Premises _... 16,000 
Office equipment, insurance : 3, 000 
Travel and committee meetings 60, 000 
Publications, printing 25, 000 
Library, periodicals 1, 500 
Office expenses 3, 000 
Interparliamentary conference 55, 000 
President’s London office ‘ 3, 500 
Relations with the United Nations 7, 000 
Press and publicity 5, 000 
Taxes : . 600 
Unforeseen expenditure , 000 
Estimated surplus as of Dec. 31, 1954 ‘ 3, 400 


Total budget 341, 000 
Deduct: 

Interest , 000 

Income from sale of publications ‘ , 000 


Total assessments oe ‘ " 335, 000 


International Commission of the Cape Spartel Light—Budget for the calendar year 
1958 
{Moroccan francs] 
Personnel costs 2 ie ; be - on 4,110, 000 
Fuel and maintenance equipment for the light and radio aid 1, 180, 000 
Renovation and maintenance of equipment, building and grounds.. 2, 370, 000 
Cost of electricity — — — - : 7 ‘ aoe _ 1,041, 600 
Miscellaneous expenses : ee en aaiet 898, 400 
Purchase of furniture ee? 400, 000 


TeOtHist 26 4 arate 10, 000, 000 
Deduct amount available from reserve fund ; - ieee 400, 000 


Assessments to members : aed cane _. 9, 600, 000 


Caribbean Commission—Erpendiiure budget for the calendar year 1954 
I get | y ¢ 


Personnel: 
Salaries, senior and professional staff __-____ ed _.. $109, 196 
Salaries, general service staff ane . Je" 1638, 81 
Social benefits and reimbursements- _ - ie eae 31, 320 


244, 397 
Travel a a aoe oe 16, 900 
Office services and supplies-- - - - : Sip a ap re : 42, 050 
Printing ~ . wisas a acaltataa : 10, 420 
Special projects a ved , . os ae 11, 800 
Meetings and conferences: 
Caribbean Commission oe ae a 9, 500 
tesearch council and committees________- 470 
Trade promotion conference eae! stn 5, 690 
Education and small scale farming _- eo me 3, 170 


18, 830 


344, 397 
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International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration—budgets for the calendar 
years 1952 and 1953 


[In florins] 


952 ac 
1952 actual 1953 
expenditures 


Annual payment for use of Peace Palace... _- ; 59, 404 59, 404 
Salaries ‘ 30, 880 31, 775 
Maintenance and insurance _. 794 1, 500 
Supplies, communications, mail, etc 789 2, 500 
Library... ne ssid ; > 20 100 
Printing - aa te . inion , 223 2, 500 
Miscellaneous and unforeseen Ree cetamees : - 328 721 


Total...... conedekee 7 ae 93, 438 98, 500 


International Union for the Protection of Industrial Property—expenditures for the 
calendar year 1952 


{In Swiss francs] 


Salaries, insurance, pension fund, ete 191, 025. 20 
Rents ee -. 10, 669. 85 
EE. nendwens Jo ie oneness ee 289. 60 
Heat, light, and maintenance__....._----- : ne 1, 604. 85 
(ies Bapnies UW. Si Le Botee : si : 1, 441. 30 
Telephone, postage, newspaper subscriptions a sedinnt aie tiled 2, 239. 15 
Printing, publications, and library : : : 4 22, 006. 67 
Conferences eect 5, 946. 90 
Miscellaneous expenses le Sian etead 3, 279. 61 

Total expenditures aad ‘ : : - 238, 503. 13 
Less miscellaneous income ‘ .-. 24,401. 82 


Member assessments 214, 101. 31 


International Bureau for the Publication of Customs Tariffs—expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1952-53 


{In gold francs} 
I i. sn ns a 
Printing and distribution of the International Customs 
Journal: 
Printing 121, 780 
Distribution ’ te 8, 164 
———— 129, 944 
tent and maintenance of premises, heating, lighting, supplies, sta- 
tionery, etc_- 12, 472 
Office furniture, library oma 1, 449 
Reserve fund 31, 189 


Total 338, 527 
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International Bureau of Weights and Measures—Budget for the calendar year 1954 


Amount 


Gold francs Dollars 


alaries, indemnities, ete 23, 000 | 40), 184 
Maintenance and repairs of buildings and furniture 18, 500 | 6, 044 
Machines and instruments 24, 000 7, S41 
Heat, light, ete 5, 000 4, 900 
Insurance , 800 OF 


25 


Library 2, 500 817 
Printing and publications , 000 | 1, 307 
Office expenses 000 1" 307 
lravel 2, 000 653 
M iscellaneou "700 1 


, 535 


Total vY, 000 65, 013 
Lass miscellaneous income 5, 200 


Vet assessments 193, 800 63, 314 


International Hydrographic Bureau— Budget for the calendar year 1954 


[In gold francs] 
Salaries, pensions, ete 211, 730 
Office maintenance and insurance 900 
Water, fuel, light ee : 600 
Stationery and printing ‘ 3, 000 
Post, telegraph, telephone, and customs 300 
Travel 300 
Publications and publications working funds 300 
Conference costs , 000 
Change of residence 000 
Miscellaneous expenses , 660 
Purchase of and repairs to furniture , 000 
Books, binding of periodicals 100 
Unforeseen < 322 


Total . son oon 
Les 
Profits from sale of publications, sale of bathymetric chart, adver- 
tisements in publications 4, 100 


Interest sit 400 


Assessed against members 285, 012 


International Wheat Council—Budget for the financial year 1953-54 


{In pounds sterling] 


Pounds 


Yollars 
sterling Dollars 


Salaries, wages, allowances, national insurance 24,! | 68, 600 
Rent, fuel, rates maintenance 5, 500 | 15, 400 
Office supplies and communications. 2, 7, 000 
Office furniture and equipment . 2, 800 
Travel, Council sessions, ete 5, 14, 000 
M iscellaneous % | 2, 800 


Total 39, | 110, 600 
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South Pacific Commission—Budget for the calendar year 1954 


Pounds 


dollars 
sterling Dollars 


Administration 
Salaries and allowances 
Travel 
Equipment, supplies and services 
Meetings and research contingencies 
south Pacific Conference 
Projects 
Health 
Economic development 
Special development 
General 


Gross budget 187, 440 
Deduct 


Miscellaneous income J 8, 545 
Funds not committed in previous year ‘ i 11, 060 | 


Assessment budget : : ’ 167, 835 | 


Chairman BrinGes. Senator Green, any questions? 

Senator GREEN. No. 

Chairman BripGes. I think that will be all. 

Now, we may call you back as this thing develops, as other members 
who are not present have an opportunity to ask questions. If so, we 
won’t inconvenience your outside witnesses any if they do a good job 
on this summary and accomplishments. 

Mr. Key. Thank you very much. 


Missions TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


STATEMENTS OF DAVID McK. KEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS, AND HAROLD KISSICK, CHIEF, 
DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


Chairman Bripces. The next appropriation is ‘Missions to 
international organizations.’”’” The House allowed $1,050,000 for 
this item, or a reduction of $23,000 below the estimate. The Depart- 
ment asks that this cut be restored to the bill. 

The record will show the amendment requested and the appropria- 
tion summary statement. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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S, 1955 


Missions TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, STATE 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956 


Appropriation, 104 revular act 
Comparative transfer to “International Fisheries Commission, Stats 


ase for 19055 
Net difference between 1054 and 104 


Requirements 
By projects or funetion 


1. United States mi m to the United Nation $800, 000 $820, 000 
2. United States mission to International Organi 
zations, resident in Geneva 127, 000 125, 000 
Office of the United States Counselor on United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization Affairs 
United tates representative to Internation 
Civil Aviation Organization 
American Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union 
National Commission of the Pan American Rail 
Congre SOO 
| tats Representative to the Inter 
American Juridical Committe 00 
nited States representative to uncill of 
the Organization of American t 38, 000 


‘Total 1, O88, 000 


lotal estimate of appropriation 1055 


$1, 100, 000 
1, 000 


1, 090, 000 


Difference 
increase 
(+) de 

crease ( ) 


+ $20, 000 


2, 000 


28, 500 


9, 000 


$1, 073, 000 
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2. UNITED STATES MISSION TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, RESIDENTS IN 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Office of United States Representative for International Organization Affairs, Geneva 

This office was established in 1949 with primary responsibility for United States 
representation to the United Nations Specialized Agencies and other international 
organizations with headquarters in Geneva, and for general liaison on develop- 
ments with respect to these organizations which are of interest to this Government 
and which affect United States policy. 

The United States representative is directly responsible for continuous contact 
with the World Health Organization (WHO), International Labor Organization 
(ILO), International Telecommunications Union (ITU), the Intergovernmental 
Committee for Kuropean Migration (ICE M), the European Office of the United 
Nations, and the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
In addition, this Office coordinates the work of the specialized attachés assigned 
to Geneva, including the conference attaché, meteorological attaché for the World 
Meteorological Organization (WMO), the attaché for the escapee program, as 
well as of the economic adviser representing the United States resident delegation 
on the United Nations Economic Commission for Furope (ECE). The interest 
of the United States in these organizations and the importance of their activities 
reflects the practical necessity for maintaining continuous on-the-spot repre- 
sentation by this Government, in addition to the regular delegations aktentling 
annual or special conferences. Meetings of the ECE, for example, are in prac- 
tically continuous session, averaging from 2 to 3 days per week. The coordination 
of participation in multilateral activities at Geneva applies generally to policies 
affecting all of these organizations with emphasis on organizational, budgetary, 
fiscal, personnel, and administrative questions. 

Conference activities 

In the 1948 fiseal year there was established in Geneva a conference attaché 
and a small staff of specially trained personnel to assist the various Foreign Service 
missions in the furopean and Mediterranean area in handling conference activities, 

This office has responsibility for organizing and scheduling the arrangements 
for United States delegations attending international conferences in these areas. 
It makes provision for the necessary administrative services required; advises 
delegations on strategy, techniques, and procedures of conference operation and 
delegation organization; and maintains liaison with conference secretariats. The 
conference attaché also serves as assistant to the United States representative for 
International Organization Affairs in coordinating United States participation in 
multilateral activities at Geneva. 

During the past vear there have been 33 international conferences and meet- 
ings held in Geneva in which-the United States participated. A total of 230 
delegation members were in attendance at these meetings. The conference 
attaché normally served as secretary of many United States delegations and the 
assistant conference attaché as administrative officer, thereby eliminating the 
expense of sending experienced officers from the Department in Washington. 
The office conducted advance survey trips for conferences held in the European 
area, and provided the Department with comprehensive reports to assist in the 
efficient management of delegation arrangcments and services, 
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Explanation of estimate 


' 
a ee | Estimate, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 | 
53 


Increase 
or 


' y lay decrease 
Num- Num- Num- 
Amount , Amount | Amount 
ber ber ber 


)’ersonal service | 
rotal permanent 52 | 7 $81, 392 
Deduct lapse : 
Net permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52 week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Net personal services 21, 23: 95, 000 
Travel g 7" 500 
l'ransportation of things 2, 5 6, 000 | 
Communication services 3, 3 


3, 000 
Rents and utility service , 000 


5 
°o 
Other contractual services 9, 100 
Supplies and material: | , 133 1, 100 
Equipment 
laxes ¢ 300 


Total 55, 132 7, 000 


Detailed justification 


Personal services— Obligations: 
1953 $121, 23% 
1954 95, 000 
1955 93, 700 
Decrease 1, 300 
This net decrease of $1,300 results from the reduction of 2 positions during 1954. 
lravel—Obligation 
1953 $8, 910 
1954 7, 500 
1955 7, 500 
The $7,500 reauested includes $5,000 for replacement travel (2 officers and fam- 


ilies plus travel costs of replacements), $2,000 for home leave of personnel, and 
$500 for travel in the Kuropean area. 


Transportation of things—-Obligations: 
1953 $12, 116 
1954 6, 000 
1955 10, 000 
Increase 4, 000 


The $10,000 requested includes $7,500 for the shipment of effects of 2 officers 
returning to the United States after completion of assignment and shipment of the 
effects of their replacements. The remaining $2,500 is the mission share of the 
total reauirements at Geneva for pouch service, transportation, and other miscel- 
laneous items under this category. 


Communication services—Obligations: 
1953 $3, 247 
1954 000 
1955 500 
Increase 500 


The $4,500 represents the proportionate share of the total estimated reauire- 
ments of the cost for telephones, telegrams, and postage which will be paid from 
this appropriation. It is anticipated that the propertionate share of these 
services will be larger in 1955 due to organizational changes. 
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tents and utility services—Obligations: 
1953 - $5, 775 
1954 5, 000 
1055 . 4, OOO 
Decrease ; 1, OOO 


This amount represents the proportionate share of the rent and utility services 
for office space occupied in the Hotel du Rhone in Geneva. The estimate reflects 
a decrease on an annual basis in 1955 as a result of reduced space requirements, 


Other contractual services—Obligations: 
1953 _ $2, 600 
1054 ‘ ‘ , 100 


1955 . 4,000 

Decrease 5, 100 

The $4,000 requested includes $1,500 for entertainment and $2,500 for the pro 

rata share of miscellaneous services in Geneva, including maintenance of and 
repairs to motor vehicles and office equipment, as required. 


Supplies and materials—Obligations 
1953 . ‘188 
1954 1, 100 
1955 : 1, 000 
Decrease 100 


It is estimated that $1,000 will be required for expendable supplies and materials. 
This amount represents the pro rata share of the mission expenses in Geneva, 


Equipment— Obligations: 
1953 ; et ‘ $10 


Funds are not requested under this category for 1955. 


3. OFFICE OF UNITED STATES COUNSELOR ON UNESCO AFFAIRS RESIDENT IN PARIS 

This activity will not be financed under the ‘Missions to international organ- 
izations” appropriation after the 1954 fiscal year. The functions are being 
absorbed by the American Embassy in Paris, 


Explanation of estimates 


| Obligations, 
1953 | 


Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1055 

Increase 
} or 
decrease 


Num- Num-} 
ber Amount ber Amount 


|Num-} 


ber Amount 


Personal services 
Total permanent 
Deduct lapses 


Net permanent 
Regular pay inm-exeess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Net personal services 
rravel 
l'ransportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials | 
Equipment | : 250 
Taxes | 


Total | | 24, pee — 28, 500 
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4. UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Obligations: 
1953 $85, 921 
1954 89, 000 
1955 5 80, 000 
Decrease 9, 000 


juthority and background 


The United States is a member of the Permanent Council which sits at the 
headquarters of the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) in Mon- 
treal, and also participates in the work of the several standing committees of the 
Council. The need for continuous representation in these various meetings, 
based upon the United States predominant economic interests in international] 
commercial aviation, makes a resident mission a practical necessity. 

Article 63 of the Convention on International Civil Aviation provides that 
each contracting state shall bear the expenses of its own delegation to the Assembly 
and its appointees to the Council or subsidiary committees or commissions of the 
Organization. 

The function of the office of the United States representative on the Council of 
ICAO is to present and negotiate the views of the United States as a Council 
member state, and generally to serve as liaison between the Department of State, 
the Air Coordinating Committee and its components, and the Organization on 
all matters relating to participation in ICAO. 


Estimated requirements 
The estimate for 1955 reflects a decrease of $9,000 compared with the estimated 
requirements for 1954. 
Explanation of estimate 


| 


! 


Obligations, | Estimate, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 


| Increase 
EI or 


d 
: ecrease 
Num- | 
1 Amount | 


- Num-} 
\~ | J 
Amount ber Amount | 


Personal services: | | 
Total permanent 58, 802 | 8 60, 022 6 52, 853 —7, 169 
Deduct lapses... a 1,111 | l 3, 026 nine 1, 757 +1, 269 


Net permanent a oe 8 57, 691 7 56, 996 6 | 51, 096 —5, 900 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base TP lnncsast Oe Wweee . _ 
Payment above basic rates. 10, 651 ade , 000 |.... 11, 700 | —1, 300 

Net personal services... 68, 572 , 200 
l'ravel. . ‘ 4, 350 aa 500 
rransportation of things . 1, 741 , 300 
Communication services 5, 509 5, 400 
Rents and utility services... ; 3, 121 3, 000 
Printing and reproduction ‘ 291 300 |... 
Other contractual services... .. . 1, 350 , 700 
Supplies and materials. _ 486 400 | 
Equipment . 453 . 200 |.. 
laxes.. 18 Seca : 


85, 921 89,000 |_.....| 80,000 —9, 000 


Detailed justification 


Personal services—Obligations: 
1953 $68, 572 
1954 ; aa . 70,200 
1955 ‘ . 63,000 
Decrease 4 ‘ ore 7, 200 


The decrease of $7,200 is due to savings realized by reductions in personnel 
during the 1954 fiscal year. 


Travel—Obligations: 
1953 _ : sides deel . ; $4, 350 
als ites : : ; J ars ‘ 5, 500 
5 5, 500 


45431—54—pt. 1——67 
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Provision is made for 30 round trips between Washington and Montreal averag- 
ing 4 days each at $120 per trip totaling $3,600, $1,700 for travel to other points, 
and $200 for personnel turnover. ‘This estimate provides for necessary trips by 
the United States representative or members of his staff to Washington to attend 
meetings of the Air Coordinating Committee and policy conferences on aviation 
and international affairs in the Department of State and other Federal depart- 
ments It also provides for travel of consultants from Washington to Montreal, 
as needed, during the deliberations on international standards and recommended 
practices for air navigation or air transport. Twenty such trips were made in 
fiscal year 1953 

The amount of $1,700 for travel to other points is to provide for attendance by 
the representative or his alternates to national aviation meetings like those of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, and travel to United States aviation 
centers to keep informed on current practices and developments in aviation. 

On the basis of past experience, it is anticipated that $200 will be required for 
turnover of personnel during the 1955 fiscal year. 


Transportation of things—Obligations: 
1953 $1, 741 
1954 2, 300 
1955 é 500 
Decrease me. 1, 800 


It is estimated that $500 will be required for shipment of effects and for the 
transportation of supplies and equipment as necessary during the 1955 fiscal year. 


Communication services—obligations: 
1953 $5, 509 
1954 -. 5,400 
1955 5, 400 


The estimated amount of $5,400 includes $1,100 for long-distance and local 
telephone calls, $3,900 for teletype service to the Departments of State and Com- 
merce in Washington, and $400 for postage, telegrams, and cablegrams. 

Teletype service between Montreal and Washington is maintained 8 hours daily 
Monday through Friday when the Council and its committees are in session. In 
the past fiscal year this service was suspended during the months of July, August, 
and parts of December, January, April, and June, when no Council meetings were 
held in Montreal. It cannot be predicted with certainty at this time what meet- 
ings might be held during those months in 1955. The estimate, therefore, is 
based on the assumption that the service will be maintained on approximately 
the same basis as during the preceding year 
Rents and utility services—6bligations: 

1953 $3, 121 
1954 3, 000 
1055 3, 000 


The amount estimated is for rent of 2,510 square feet of office space oecupied 
by the United States representative and staff in the International Aviation Build- 
ing. The rate is $1.16 per square foot per annum 


Printing and reproduction—obligations 
1953 $29] 
1954 300 
1055 300 


The $300 requested will provide for printing of office stationery, photostats of 
material, and other miscellaneous items. 


Other contractual services—obligations 
1953 $1, 350 
1954 1, 700 
1955 1, 700 


The estimate of $1,700 includes $200 for maintenance and repair of office equip- 
ment and furniture and occasional rental of cars as needed; the remainder con- 
stituting an entertainment allowance which is utilized by the officers for small 


working luncheons, dinners, and casual entertainment where most effective. 
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Supplies and materials—obligations: 
1953 $486 
1954 400 
1955 400 


The estimated amount of $400 covers office supplies and materials, mechanical 
supplies, and subscriptions to newspapers, periodicals, and other reference 
publications. 


Equipment—obligations: 
1953 ‘ $453 
1954 i 200 
1955 200 


It is estimated that $200 will be required for equipment during the 1955 fiscal 
year. 


BUREAU OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, EXPENSES OF THE AMERICAN 
GROUP 
Obligations: 
1953 $13, 500 
1954 13, 500 
1955 13, 500 
Authority and background 

Section I of the act of June 28, 1935, as amended by Public Law 409, approved 
February 6, 1948 (22 U.S. C. 276) authorizes an amount of $15,000 or so much 
thereof as may be necessary to assist in meeting the expenses of the American 
group of the Interparliamentary Union for each fiscal year for which an appro- 
priation is made. 

The members of the Interparliamentary Union are national groups, each group 
consisting of the members of the national parliament All Members of Congress 
are automatically members of the American group. The delegation to each 
conference is selected from the Congress by the President of the American group 
Che Interparliamentary Conference, attended by delegations from all the national 
groups, is held once every year or 2 years. The latest meeting of the Conference 
was held in the United States in October 1953 
Estimated requirements 

The amount of $13,500 is requested to assist in meeting the expenses of the 
American group for fiscal year 1955. The enabling legislation states that these 
funds shall be disbursed on vouchers approved by the President and Executive 
Secretary of the group. Also, the group shall submit to the Congress a report of 
expenditures made from these funds each fiscal year. The certificate of the 
President and Executive Secretary of the group shall be final and conclusive upon 
the accounting officers in auditing the account of the group 


¢ NATIONAL COMMISSION, PAN AMERICAN RAILWAY CONGRESS 


Obligation: 
1953 $500 
1954 500 
1955 500 
luthority and background 

Section 2 (b) of Publie Law 794, 80th Congress authorizes such additional sums 
as may be needed for the payment of all necessary expenses incident to partici- 
pation by the United States in the activities of the Pan American Railway Con- 

ress. 

According to Article 12 of the Charter of the Pan American Railway Congress, 
each adhering government is to organize a national commission of not more than 
10 members to further the program of the organization within its country. The 
members of the United States National Commission are appointed by the Presi- 
dent; William T. Faricy, President, Association of American Railroads, serves 
as Chairman of the United States National Commission. 

Obligations incurred directly related to international meetings of the organiza- 
tion are chargeable to the “International contingencies’ appropriation. Direct 
obligations for activities of the United States National Commission are charge- 
able to the ‘‘Missions to international organizations’’ appropriation. 
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Estimated requirements 
No provision is made for personal services since the members of the National 
Commission serve without compensation. 


Printing and reproduction—Obligation: 
1953 $500 
1054 <u} 800 
1955 sing» OD 


It is estimated that $500 will be required to cover the cost of printing and re- 
production of documents required for distribution to the members of the United 
States National Commission, 


7. UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO THE INTER-AMERICAN JURIDICAL COMMITTEE, 
RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


This activity was removed from the missions appropriation at the beginning of 
the 1954 fiscal year. The function was absorbed by the Embassy staff in Rio de 
Janeiro. Funds will not be required under this appropriation in the budget vear 
reflecting an estimated comparative decrease of $2,500 between the 1954 and 1955 
fiscal years. 

Explanation of estimates 


Obligations, | Estimate, 1954 | Estimate, 1988 | 





| 
Num- Num- Num- 
ber Amount ber | Amount 


Personal services: | 
lotal permanent . | ; $14, 770 $11, 850 
Deduct lapses 834 .t 9, 750 
Net permanent E ‘ f 13, 936 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Net personal services 
l'ravel 2, O59 |.. 
Other contractual services 37 
Supplies and materials ‘ came 20 
Taxes putinid Sues ; 26 





Grand total......... “ = 20, 029 | 











8. UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO THE COUNCIL OF THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Obligations: 


1954__. 
1955- 
Decrease. 
Authority and background 

United States participation in the Organization of American States is authorized 
by this Government’s ratification of the charter of the Organization of American 
States. Participation of the United States in the Organization of American States, 
under the Organization of American States’ charter, is a continuation of United 
States membership in the International Union of American Republics (founded 
in 1890) and the Pan American Union. 

The Council of the Organization of American States (COAS) and the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council (I[A~-ECOSOC) meet regularly at the Pan 
American Union in Washington every 2 weeks except during July and August. 
There is a full schedule of committee meetings between sessions of the COAS 
and IA~ECOSOC and during the summer. The United States is represented on 
each of these councils by a representative with the personal rank of ambassador. 

During the spring of 1954, the Tenth Inter-American Conference, supreme 
organ of the GAS which meets every 5 years, is scheduled to be held. Decisions 
taken at this conference will determine in large measure the broad lines of policy 
and action of the Organization of American States for the next 5 years. A oy 
cipal activity of the Council of the Organization of American States (COAS) 
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during the fiscal year 1955 will be planning, scheduling, and supervising the im- 
plementation of the resolutions adopted at the Tenth Inter-American Conference. 
The COAS, as the permanent executive body of the OAS, coordinates the activities 
of its subsidiary bodies within the inter-American system and gives close attention 
to the program and activities of the Pan American Union which, through its 
technical and information offices, promotes economic, social, juridical, and cul- 
tural relations among all the member states of the Organization. The Pan 
American Union, as the General Secretariat of the OAS, also performs secretariat 
services for the various organs of the OAS, including the Inter-American Con- 
ference, the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, the COAS 
and its organs, as well as for the Specialized Conferences and the Specialized 
Organizations. In addition, the COAS is subject at any time to convocation to 
serve provisionally as the organ of consultation under the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance (Rio Treaty, 1947) to consider urgent questions affecting 
the security of the hemisphere. 

The Inter-American Economie and Social Council (IA-ECOSOC) has an ex- 
tensive program of studies and technical assistance laid out for 1954-55. In 
the first field may be mentioned studies relating to problems of raw material 
production, exports, and prices; domestic sources for the financing of economic 
development; coordination of transportation; and national income research. In 
the latter field, the valuable contribution already made to technical training in 
Latin America will be continued and intensified, especially in the fields of statistics, 
low-cost housing, foot-and-mouth disease, and the improvement of agricultural 
practices. It is expected that preparations will be undertaken for the Fourth 
Extraordinary Session of the Council which may be held during the fiseal year 
1955. This Council also is charged with the duty of acting as coordinating agency 
for all official inter-American economic and social activities. 


Explanation of estimates 


Obligations, Estimate, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 
| Increase 
See or 
Num- Num- | decrease 


Amount ber | Amount ber | Amount 


| 
Personal services: | | | 
Total permanent $37, 725 | } $33, 555 —$4, 170 
Deduct lapse | 3, 855 | 285 +3, 570 
Net permanent | 3 d 33, 870 { 33, 270 —600 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base...) 130 130 


Net personal services. 36 34, 000 | $3, 400 600 
Travel } 3 400 400 
Transportation of things ] 5 3, 000 3, 000 
Printing and reproduction 55 50 5O | 
Other contractual services. | 500 | 500 | 
Supplies and materials 26 5O | SO 


Total... - | 87, 14! 38, 000 34, 000 | 


Personal services—obligations: 
1953 $36, 655 


1954 34, 000 
1955.- 33, 400 


Decrease . , 600 


A secretarial position was abolished in the 1954 fiscal year. The lower require- 
ments for personal services are primarily a result of this action. 


Travel—obligations: 
1953 é $133 
1954 100 
1955 0 
Decrease _ _ - ; 100 


It is not anticipated that funds will be required for travel in the 1955 fiscal year. 
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Transportation of things—obligations: 
1953 $158 


1954 3, 000 
1955 0 


Decrease 3, 000 


Funds for transportation of things will not be required during the 1955 fiscal 
year 


Printing and reproduction—obligations: 
1953 $55 
1054 50 
L055 4 50 


This represents the estimated cost of envelopes, stationary, and invitations. 


Other contractual services—obligations: 
1953 S118 
1954 500 
1055 500 


The amount of $500 should enable the United States members of the Council 
to carry out an adequate entertainment program 
Supplies and materials— obligations 
1953 $26 
1954 50 
1955 - 


D0 


It is anticipated that $50 will be required for supplies and materials. 
AMENDMENT ReEQUESTED— Missions TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
(House bill p 6) 


House hearings p. 185) 
Estimate $1, 073, 000 
1954 act (excluding comparative transfer of $1,000 to International 
Fisheries Commissions 1, 099, 000 
House allowance (a reduction of $23,000 in the estimate 1, 050, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: Page 6, line 19, strike out 
“$1,050,000” and insert ‘‘$1,073,000’’, the estimate, or an increase of $23,000’. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(P. 4) 


The committee recommends $1,050,000, a reduction of $23,000 in the budget 
estimate, for this item which provides for the following: 


United States Mission to the United Nations 

United States Mission to International Organizations, resident in Geneva. 

United States Representative to International Civil Aviation Organization. 

American Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 

National Commission of the Pan American Railway Congress. 

United States Representative to the Council of the Organization of American 
States. 


“Approximately 80 percent of the total amount is for the United States Mission 
to the United Nations. The amount.allowed is $50,000 below the appropriation 
for the current fiseal year. The committee is pleased to note that the functions 
of the Office of the United States Counselor on United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization affairs are being absorbed by the Amercan 
Embassy in Paris, and therefore no request was made for that office.”’ 


JUSTIFICATION 


The reduction of $23,000 by the House would reduce the United States mission 
to the United Nations by $20,000 which is the amount of the increase requested for 
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that mission and would decrease the estimate for the United States mission to 
international organizations resident in Geneva by $3,000 bringing the total 
reduction for that mission to $5,000 below the 1954 appropriation 

United States mission to the United Nations 

If the $20,000 decrease applied to this activity is not restored, it will require the 
elimination of the position of Adviser on Economic and Social Affairs ($10,800); a 
decrease of $6,000 in the amount requested for payment of overtime, night-pay 
differential and holiday pay; and a decrease of $3,200 in the amount requested 
for the compensation of Presidential appointees serving on a part-time basis, such 
as representatives in the Commissions of the Economie and Social Council 

It is extremely important to employ an outstanding economic expert to serve 
in an advisory capacity to the United States representative in the Economic and 
Social Council, a body of great importance in the United Nations, and a place 
where we should have the strongest possible representation. 

[t is difficult to budget precisely for overtime, night-pay differential and holiday- 
pay requirements because of the unexpected calls for services of the staff of this 
mission Last year, for instance, the two resumed sessions of the General 
Assembly required the payment of a considerable amount more than was budgeted 
for these obligations. 

The number of representatives appointed to serve on the commissions of the 
Keonomic and Social Council from outside the Government and entitled to com- 
pensation, and the duration of the sessions cannot be precisely determined at 
this time. If actual funds needed are in excess of the reduced estimate for this 
item, a special request for funds may be necessary. 

The above adjustments are based on presently estimated contingencies. Later 
developments may require a further adjustment of estimates. The President’s 
proposals at the United Nations on December 8, 1953, concerning peaceful uses 
of atomic energy and the necessity of ending the atomic armaments race, as 
well as the Four Power agreement at Berlin to exchange views on disarmament 
in accordance with the recent General Assembly resolution portend increased 
activity of the Disarmament Commission which would require additional advisory, 
technical, and clerical assistance. The review of the United Nations Charter 
scheduled for 1955 will increase the workload of this office. Fighting the cold 
war with the Soviet Union in the United Nations sometimes presents unexpected 
demands for research projects which have to be rapidly conducted in order to 
be able to answer them quickly. 


United States Mission to International Organizations resident in Geneva 


If the reduction of $3,000 for this mission is not restored, it will be necersary 
to defer until 1956 home leave for 2 employees who have not had home leave 
since the early part of 1952. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Chairman Bripecrs. Mr. Key, do you want to make a brief presenta- 
tion? 

Mr. Witper. May I interject that Senator Lodge is, of course, 
scheduled to appear next Monday at 10 o’clock, and he will be the 
principal witness on the United States Mission to the United Nations. 

Chairman Brivers. We will leave that to Mr. Lodge, and Mr. 
Key will deal briefly with other points. 

Mr. Kry. The total reduction, exclusive of the United States 
Mission to the U. N., actually is $46,000 in the coming year as against 
this year. 

Chairman BripGes. What does OAS mean? 

Mr. Key. That is the Organization of American States. 

Chairman Brivces. That is everything on this hemisphere? 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir; that is right. 
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INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Chairman Bripegs. And the ICAO? What does that stand for? 

Mr. Key. That is the International Civil Aviation Organization. 

Senator Green. Don’t you think that we could enforce a rule, here? 
I think all the departments should, the first time in any comment, 
they use the name of an organization, spell it out. Afterward they 
can use the abbreviation. Because they each seem to think that all 
know what the abbreviations stand for, and most people outside of 
the organizations do not. 

Chairman Brinags. I agree with you. 

Mr. Green. It would be not so bad an approach if they spelled out 
the Organization of American States. Of course, they could abbre- 
viate “‘Washington” as “W-a-s-h,”’ which is very dignified and more 
iluminating. 

Mr. Wiser. I will see that the names are spelled out, Mr. Chair- 
man, next time. 

Chairman Brinces. Mr. Wilber says he will see that it is done. 

Mr. Key. Would you like me to summarize a little bit more on 
some of these? 

Chairman Bripeers. Just take an individual example, and tell how 
it operates. For instance, the representative to the ICAO in Montreal. 
That is an item of $80,000 or $89,000. 

Mr. Key. May I ask Mr. Kissick, here, to give us a summary of 
that? 

Chairman Bripces. What is your title? 

Mr. Kassicx. I am Chief of the Division of International Confer- 
ences. 

Chairman Brivers. Your full name? 

Mr. Kisstcx. Harold G. Kissick. 

Senator Green. May I ask in the first instance how this is made 
up, this number at the top of the column? 

Mr. Witser. That is the number of positions, Senator Green. 

Senator Green. The number of employees? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. How can vou have minus 17 employees in 1954? 
What does that mean? 

Mr. Witser. That is a reduction in the number of authorized 
positions, a reduction in the staff; 17 fewer people. 

Senator Green. In the other four columns, it gives the total 
number, doesn’t it? 

No; in two other cases it gives a minus. That is in relation to 
the previous number. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wiiger. That is right. In other words, in 1955, on the United 
States Mission to the United Nations, we are asking for 17 fewer 
people than we had this vear. 


STAFF AT ICAO HEADQUARTERS, MONTREAL 


Chairman Bripces. How do we use the $80,000? Specifically, I 
see there are six positions in connection with it. Where do they stay? 
What do they do? How do they operate? How do they benefit 
America? 
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Mr. Kisstcx. This covers our small staff stationed at the head- 
quarters of the International Civil Aviation Organization, which is 
located in Montreal. This is the staff of our representative perman- 
ently stationed there. They attend the various continuing meetings 
of the organization and represent the United States under instructions 
from this Government. 

Chairman Bridges. What do they do? How do they benefit us? 

Mr. Kissicx. Well, first, we do have our membership in this organi- 
zation, and the organization, being permanently stationed there, has 
a number of continuing meetings, quite apart from the annual con- 
ference. ‘They do their business in Montreal. 

Chairman BripGers. But what business? 

Mr. Kissick. You are getting to the purpose of the organization 
itself? The primary purpose of the organization is first to improve 
the safety of international civil aviation by agreement among the 
various countries of the world. 

Secondly, in setting up safety standards and other matters of uni- 
form acceptance among the nations, we must see that our civil aviation 
industry is protected and our interests furthered. In other words, we 
won’t want anything to be adopted as standard procedure that would 

cause @ very great expense or in any way hurt our own civil aviation 
industay. 
AIR SAFETY STANDARDS 


There are two permanent committees, the Air Transport Committee 
and the Air Navigation Commission. As pretty well indicated by the 
title, the Air Navigation Commission is interested in developing cer- 
tain air safety standards to be applied uniformly over the world, so 


that our large planes can land. 

Chairman Bringss. Let’s take an example. Senator Green and | 
fly to London or Paris or Rome. If we travel on an American ship, 
whether it is any of the American lines that operate internationally, 
or whether we go on the French line or the British line or the Swedish 
line or the Italian line, the object is to see that the minimum safety 
regulations are the same; is that right? 

Mr. Kisstcx. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Bripees. And have they been successful? Am I just 
as safe flying the French line, for instance, as I am in flying an 
American line? 

Mr. Kissick. The minimum standards of safety are met, sir. I 
don’t think we feel that hardly any of the lines are as safe as our own. 
But the minimum standards are met. 

Chairman BripGes. So it is mainly a matter of safety. Now, 
suppose a country couldn’t cooperate. Do you have enforcement 
powers? What is your power? 

Mr. Kisstcx. The power is through the governments. All the 
organization can do is recommend. The governments will undertake 
to support the recommendation. But the enforcement must be 
through the governments, not the organization itself. 

Chairman Bripces. There are cases where the international 
organization has recommended, on a safety provision particularly, 
and where a government has failed to go through completely? 
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Mr. Kisstcx. I believe not, sir. It has taken time in a number of 
cases, because it very often involves a change in equipment, or getting 
new equipment. But to my knowledge there has been no case where 
there has been an intentional lack of cooperation or a refusal to 
inaugurate it. 

Mr. Witser. One point, Mr. Kissick didn’t bring out: On this trip 
of yours to Europe on any of the airlines you mentioned, they would 
all be using the weather forecasting facilities. There are a certain 
number of weather stations maintained on that route that all airlines 
would use. That is just another feature in addition to the navigation 
feature. 

FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES ON ICAO 


Senator Green. 1 would like to know how many representatives 
the other organizations have. 

Mr. Kissicx. All of the other major powers have permanent 
representatives there. The last we checked, Senator, the British 
had a little larger permanent delegation than we did. 

Senator Green. They had more than six, you mean? 

Mr. Kissicx. Yes. The French and a number of others had 
about thesame. Some ofthe smaller countries will only have 1 or2 or3. 

Senator Green. How many countries are there altogether, that are 
involved? 

Mr. Kuisstcx. I believe abovt 60 members. 

Senator Green. What are the expenses in addition to salaries? 

Mr. Kissicx. For this particular group? 

The only expenses, sir, are some travel for the representative or 
his staff to come to Washington, or for experts from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority or the Civil Aeronautics Board, or other experts 
to go to Montreal. 

Senator GREEN. Does the Canadian Government provide all the 
quarters? 

Mr. Kissicx. They are paid for by the delegations. The Canadian 
Government has made certain concessions to the delegations on rent, 
but the delegations pay for their own quarters. 

Chairman Bripges. Did you ever hear of any other government 
paying for our quarters, Senator Green? If they did, wouldn’t we 
be overwhelmed? 

Senator GREEN. | wanted to be sure. 

Chairman BripGces. I think that gives us the picture. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 


STATEMENTS OF DAVID McK. KEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS, AND JOSEPH S. HENDERSON, 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


REQUEST FOR INCREASE 
Chairman Bripces. Next is “International contingencies.”” The 


House allowed $1 million. There is a request for an increase of 
$58,000 for participation in meetings of the international organizations. 
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The record will show at this point the summary appropriation 
estimate and justifications submitted for the item. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955 


n, 1954 reg $1. 000. 000 


ransfer from ‘‘American Sections, International Commiss i i 6, 000 


Base for 1955 1, 006, 000 


difference between 1954 and 1955 


Difference, 
ncrease 
or de- 


1955 


crease 


projects or functions | 


1. Participation in international conferences 
Meetings of international organizations $663 $721, 000 
h) Other international conferences 
lotal, participation in international 
conferences : 793, 000 
2. United States missions on special assignment 000 101, 000 
}. Participation in temporary international organi 
zation 
(a) United States representation at seat of 
temporary international organizations 5 a 
(6) Contributions to temporary international 
organizations 109, OO 


Total, participation in temporary 
tional organization 101, 000 100, 000 


000 1, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 


Obligations 
$1, 444, 612 
1, 006, 000 
1, 000, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND BACKGROUND 


The purpose of this appropriation is to make funds available to the Secretary 
of State for financing United States participation, on a governmentwide basis, 
in international conferences, meetings, and other related activities It was 
initially established in 1945 as a “‘contingency’’ appropriation. During the first 
2 years no attempt was made to estimate requirements on a detailed or ‘“‘project”’ 
basis as it was recognized that no degree of accuracy could be reached in predicting 
the extent and cost of United States participation in multilateral negotiations 
relating to the multitude of international problems to be solved following World 
War II. Gradually, as the international organizations, particularly the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies and the Organization of American States, 
firmed up their programs and activities, it became possible to make certain 
assumptions as a basis for ‘‘project”’ costs of United States participation in certain 
meetings and related activities. Accordingly, in 1947 a portion of the ‘‘contin- 
geney’’ appropriation request was supported by a specific ‘‘project’”’ breakdown. 

Despite the recurring nature of certain obligations incident to United States 
participation in permanent international organizations, and the continuing em- 
phasis on detailed or “‘project’’ justification, it is as clear today as it was initially 
that the activities financed from this appropriation are and must be considered 
“contingent” in nature. Many activities are still of a highly contingent character 
and accurate estimates of the cost of United States participation for specific 
items cannot be made far in advance. Examples of these include discussions 
relating to the settlement of problems with Germany, Austria, Trieste, and Korea. 
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Even with respect to United States participation in the meetings of the permanent 
international organizations, the cost cannot be estimated until the agenda, which 
determines the size and composition of our delegation, and the site and duration 
of the meeting are known. For example, the seventh session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, as a result of world developments, convened and recon- 
vened in the fiscal year 1953 and reconvened again the fiscal year 1954. 

The appropriation for the current (1954) fiscal year is $1 million. This is the 
smallest amount ever appropriated for these activities and is $500, 000 less than 
the 1953 appropriation. This year we do not have a “contingent” appropriation. 
We are operating under a financial plan which allocates every dollar to the cost of 
participation in known or anticipated activities. Only $130,000 of this amount 
is available for participation in conferences and meetings other than the confer- 
ences and meetings of permanent international organizations. Sufficient funds 
are not available in the event the Foreign Ministers should resume negotiations 
looking to the settlement of German and Austrian problems; or in the event that 
there should be a Korean political conference. These are illustrations of import- 
ant outstanding international problems vitally affecting our national interest 
which at some future date, poser this year, must be settled. 

An appropriation request of $1 million for 1955 will necessitate even greater 
austerity. A heavier schedule of large regular meetings of the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations, and inereased activity of certain technical groups within 
these agencies will require an estimated net increase of $83,000 in the total for the 
specialized agencies. Atthouh certain offsetting reductions may be achieved in 
other categories, only $78,000 remains for participation in conferences and meet- 
ings other than conferences and meetings of permanent international organiza- 
tions. 

In compiling the budget request for 1955 every area of Government which 
reasonably might be expected to participate in these international activities has 
been consulted. The cumulative information and recommendations have been 
carefully evaluated and the funds recommended in this estimate represent a 
substantial reduction from the amounts that would be necessary to finance the 
program proposed as a result of the survey of other agencies interests. 


1. Participation in international conferences 


a) Meetings of international organizations: 


Obligations: 
$884, 006 


1954. _.. mints Sal atl kell 663, 000 


SR nie ihe ata 


Increase 58, 000 


This category provides for participation in conferences of the United Nations, 
its specialized agencies and other international organizations, such as the Inter- 
American group. 

In addition to regular programs and conferences, special problems arise requir- 
ing the prompt convening of special regional or technical meetings by many of 
these organizations. The present political, economic and financial conditions of 
the world tend to increase manifold the specialized problems already being con- 
sidered by these organizations. The international conference is the most effective 
means to obtain multilateral action on these problems in the shortest possible 
time and at the least possible expense to all nations concerned. Other Depart- 
ments and Agencies of the United States look to this Department to provide 
for participation in these meetings, which can only be achieved through utilization 
of this fund. 

It is estimated that $721,000 will be required in 1955 for United States partici- 
pation in meetings of international organizations. This is an increase of $58,000 
over the 1954 amount. 

This increase is attributed to a heavier schedule of activity in the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. The largest single item, which has no counter- 
art in 1954, is the biennial UNESCO Conference in Montevideo ($60,000). 
foeniiaed activity in the programs of ICAO, ITU, WHO, and W).0 are partially 
offset by the biennial FAO Conference, which does not meet in 1955. In general, 
these increases represent periodic fluctuations. They do not indicate an expansion 
of the scale of activity. 
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(b) Other international conferences: 
Obligations: 
1963... . . $187, 577 


1954_ oy Le , Pras 130, 000 
78, 000 


TS SE ee 52, 000 


This category includes those meetings which are not sponsored by the United 
Nations, its specialized agencies, or other existing international organizations. 
Examples of such meetings are the Council of Foreign Ministers, ANZUS Council, 
and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The estimate of $78,000 for participation in conferences and meetings under 
this category is a decrease of $52,000 compared with the 1954 estimate. 


2. United States missions en special assignments 
Obligations: 
1953 : $118, 450 
———— ed 
ee teidn « - . = a 7 — 112, 000 
1955- - 101, 000 


Decrease. - ._-- : ; 11, 000 


These missions are established for exploratory or fact-finding purposes with 
respect to policy negotiation, economic assistance, regional arrangements, or for 
mediation and settlement of disputes. 

The 1955 estimate of $101,000 will provide for the missions that are currents 
in existence and which will continue into 1955. No provision is made for the 
establishment of any new missions during or prior to the fiscal year 1955. 


38. Participation in temporary international organizations 


(a) United States representation at the seat of temporary international organi- 
zations: 
Obligations: 
1953. .-.- il ; ; ¥ $127, 400 


Rs aes 2 ae a 350 
1955 re : 0 


Decrease j ‘ ; ead 350 
Present information indicates that there will be no requirements under this head- 
ing during 1955. 


(b) Contributions to temporary international organizations: 
Obligations: 
1953 _ - ; soph - $127, 179 


O54 _- 100, 650 
POGRG Me ’ 100, 000 


Decrease - - 650 


Contributions toward the expenses of temporary international organizations 
whose anticipated duration is too short to warrant the enactment of specific 
enabling legislation by the Congress are paid from this appropriation. This 
category includes the commodity study groups and councils, such as the Rubber 
Study Group, the International Tin Study Group, and the International Sugar 
Council. It also includes the Central Commission for the Rhine River, in which 
the United States participates and to which it contributes as a consequence of 
its occupational responsibilities, and the secretariat cost of servicing the meetings 
of the contracting parties of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. No 
significant changes are anticipated in the amounts of these contributions. 


Chairman Brincgs. Will you just give’’a brief statement on 
your request? 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Key. We are requesting a million dollars for the coming yes 
ee is the same amount that was appropriated for the current 
fiscal year. But that is exclusive of the $200,000 which we are in 
the process of trying to obtain in a supplemental estimate to cover 
the Geneva Conference. 

\s the title implies, this is a contingency appropriation to cover 
the costs of the United States participation in international meetings, 
and for other related items. 

Chairman Bripeggs. In a supplemental appropriation request that 
was before the committee and is now on the floor of the Senate; you 
asked for another appropriation for Geneva. Is that because you 
didn’t have enough in this fund to take care of it? 

Mr. Key. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Witzper. We had a balance of $50,000 which we are devoting 
to the Geneva Conference. But we needed $250,000, and that is 
why we had the supplemental. 

Chairman BripGces. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Key. We are including this sum for the purpose of being 
represented at the International Conference table for a full year, to 
discuss with all nations, both large and small, ways of achieving and 
maintaining peace and security in the world. I should like to point 
out that during the current fiscal year, with an appropriation of a 
million dollars, the contingency nature of the fund was substantially 
lost. ‘This occurred when the entire appropriation had to be allocate . 
to meet the cost of our participation in activities then scheduled ¢ 
reasonably denantel to occur. As a consequence, when action was 
taken, at the recent Berlin meeting to convene the Geneva Conference, 
it was necessary to request the Congress to approve additional funds 
under this appropriation. 

Of course, if meetings of a similar character should arise in 1955, 
the Department would no doubt again have to call for a supplemental 
estimate. 

Chairman Bripaes. I guess we all know what these international 
contingency meetings are. It is something we have had to do, as 
a nation. 

The next item is American Sections, International Commissions. 

Senator Green. Why is this South Pacific Commission mentioned 
separately? Or the Caribbean Commission? 

Mr. Key. I will have that answer for you in just a moment. 


CARIBBEAN AND SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


Mr. Henperson. Senator Green, with respect to your question, 
the Caribbean Commission and the South Pacific Commission—— 

Senator GreEN. It was the matter of the lump sum for the inter- 
national commission? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir. These are two separate organizations 
which have regional membership. The Caribbean Commission, for 
example, is made up of only those governments which have terri- 
tories, dependent areas, in the Caribbean area. 

Senator GREEN. Colonies? 
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Mr. Henperson. Colonies. Right, sir. And it specializes on 
the problem of those colonies in that area. 

Senator GREEN. They wouldn’t be admitted by the South Amer- 
icans? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir, because of their nature, and because 
the membership is composed of the metropolitan powers. In the 
Caribbean Commission the Dutch, the British, the French, and 
ourselves are the only four members of that organization. 

Those two are separate, under the contributions appropriation, 
sir, because they are separate international organizations as op- 
posed to United States sections of bilateral commissions. 

Senator Green. How about the international commissions? Isn't 
that used in the plural? What item were you discussing? 

Mr. Key. We were discussing the contingency fund, which is 
the money to cover international conferences. 

Senator Green. Didn’t you say international commissions? 

Mr. Key. If I did, it was a slip of the tongue. I meant inter- 
national conferences. 

Senator Green. | couldn’t reconcile the international commissions 
with this. This is international conferences. 

Mr. Key. That is what we were discussing a moment ago. 

Senator GreEN. But that wouldn’t affect these commissions? 

Mr. Kry. No, the commission wouldn’t be involved in that, sir. 

Senator Green. Our own delegates to the international confer- 
ences, not the expenses of the conferences; is that the idea? 

Mr. Key. It might cover both, sir. In the case of the interna- 
tional conferences, the funds which we obtain would cover the cost 
of our delegation, and in some cases such as the recent Berlin Con- 
ference it would also cover our share of the cost of the conference, 
whatever that would be. 

Senator Green. Would the skme thing be true, for instance, of 
Geneva? 

Mr. Kry. That would be the case in the Geneva Conference which 
is about to take place. 

Is that all, Mr. Chairman? 


AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL GOLAN, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER, 
INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
SIDNEY CUMMINS, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


Chairman Brinces. We will go ahead with this matter of the 
American sections of the international commissions. You are asking 
for restoration of the $13,000 House cut. We will make the justifi- 
cations part of the record and you give us a brief explanation. 

Mr. Wixser. Mr. Golan will justify the item for the International 
Boundary Commission. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 
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AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS, STATE 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955 
Appropriation 1954 regular act 


Deduct comparative transfers to 
‘International Fisheries Commissions State’’ $290, 000 
“International contingencies State”’ 


Base for 1955 
Net difference between 1954 and 1955: 


Requirements Differ- 
: ence in- 
By projects or functions | crease (+) 
| dee- 
95 , 
1964 | crease (—) 


1. International Boundary Commission.... i $68, 000 
2. International Joint Commission | 
(a) United States section _ _- rs isle 44, 889 45, 000 
(b) Special and technical investigations | | 
1. Public Health Service ied 49, 000 | 49, 000 |. 
2. Geological Survey “ 86, 000 | 86, 000 
| 


Total requirements... ....- ats 247, 889 248, 000 | 


Total estimate ofappropriation 1955 hus akdint ahh 248, 00¢ 
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INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION, UnrrEep STATES, ALASKA, AND 
CANADA 


Obligations, 


108 Estimate, 1955 


Increase 
or 


Num Num- decrease 


unt ber Amount ber Amount 


$38, 300 


135 


, 000 
530 
180 
300 
0 

10 
HW) 
350 
1) 
0) 


000 


Estimate, 1955 


Total Num- Total 
salary ber salary 


l bac k 77° 0o ind 
y of 1925 between the United States and Great Britain in respect to 
provides that the United States and Canada shall jointly maintain an 
ve boundary line between the two countries; that is, keep the boundary 
monuments in repair, establish additional monuments, marks and buoys where 
necessary, keep the boundary vistas cleared of timber, keep the boundary maps 
i, and do such other work as may be necessary to maintain the demarca- 


the line 
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Approximately one-fourth of the boundary line traverses densely timbered 
areas. An important part of the demarcation of the line through these forested 
areas is the boundary vista, a cleared strip 20 to 30 feet wide. This vista must 
be cleared of new growth of timber as an aid to customs and immigration officials 
and other law-enforcement officers. Some 8,100 monuments marking the line 
must be kept in repair, and from time to time additional monuments must be 
established. The detailed location of the line is shown on 255 topographic maps 
of the boundary. These maps must be kept currently revised to meet changing 
conditions along the border and this information made available to the customs 
and immigration officials of the two countries 

In order to properly maintain the boundary as stipulated by the treaty, each 
country employs a small number of permanent engineers. Each spring these 
engineers employ temporary field hands to carry out the work. The number of 
the temporary employees varies, but should average 15 for a period of about 5 
months each year 

During the fiscal year 1953 approximately 369 miles of boundary were covered, 
513 monuments, reference monuments, and triangulation stations inspected, 
70 monuments and reference monuments repaired, 34 reference monuments moved, 
1 new monument established, 129 monuments and reference monuments re 
painted, 115 triangulation stations and monuments occupied, 108 geographic 


positions determined, and 112 miles of boundary vista recleared. Also lighted 
buoys marking the boundary were maintained in Lake Erie 
Fieldwork scheduled for fiscal year 1954 

The work being done in the fiscal year 1954 comprises: (1) The making of plane 
table surveys of the St. John River, Maine-New Brunswick boundary, by an 
engineer from the United States section; (2) the inspection and repair of monu 
ments and the reclearing of the boundary vista along the ‘‘Highlands,’’ Maine 
Quebee boundary, being done by the United States section; (3) similar work on 
the Maine-Quebec section of the boundary by a Canadian party; (4) the inspection 
and repair of monuments and reclearing the vista along the 49th parallel, Mani- 
toba-North Dakota boundary, by the Canadian section; and (5) placing buoys 
in Lake Erie on the boundary southeast of Pelee Island for the purpose of keeping 
fishermen from transgressing over the boundary between Ohio and Ontario 


Fieldwork planned for fiscal year 1955 

During the fiscal year 1955 the Commission plans to: (1) Continue the inspection 
and repair of monuments and reclearing the vista northeastward along the High 
lands, Maine-Quebee boundary, by the United States section; (2) reclear the vista 
near roads west of the Rocky Mountains to Kettle River along the 49th parallel 
boundary, by the United States section; (3) continue the work along the Maine- 
Quebee boundary toward a junction with the United States party, by the Cana 
dian section; (4) inspeet and repair monuments and reclear the boundary vista 
on the east slope of the Rocky Mountains, by the Canadian section; and (5) place 
lighted buoys to mark the boundary in part of Lake Erie. 
Washington office expenses 

During the winter months the engineers are engaged in preparing reports and 
maps on their season’s fieldwork. Data collected forms the basis of the Com- 
missioners’ joint annual report required by the treaty. The rest of the office 
work is the technical supervision of the fieldwork, conferences with the Canadian 
section of the Commission, and the furnishing of maps, reports, and technical 
data to other Government agencies, educational institutions, and the general 
public. 


Explanation of estimate 

In order to maintain the same expenditure level as the previous year no amount 
is included for the recruitment of two junior engineers to fill an existing vacancy 
and a new job. It has also been necessary to forecast a lapse in the amount of 
$941 to provide for within-grade promotions falling due in the fiseal year 1955, 
although the positions in question are all filled and anticipated to remain filled 
during 1955. 
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9 


INTERNATIONAI 


A) UNITED 


Jornt COMMISSION, 


Obligations by objects 


Obligations, 


195 


Num-| 
ber 


$37, 
| 1 


Personal services total permanent, field 

Deduct lapses : l 
Add terminal leave in excess of lapses 

4.9 


Net permanent, fleld 35, 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
36, 
4, 


Net personal services... 
Travel 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Total obligations 


Amount 


43, 


ber 
465 
593 


872| 5 | 


144 
O16 
S38 
963 
562 

37 


14 


430 


Num- 


STATES SECTION 


Estimate, 1954 


Amount 


$32, 835 | 
1, 339 | 


34, 174 | 
126 | 


34, 300 


5, 700 
900 
500 

3, 039 
200 
250 


44, 889 


Detail of personal services 


Obligations, 1953 


Num- 
ber 


Field 
Excepted schedule: 

Grade 14. Range $9,600 to $10,600 
missioner 

Grade 13. Range $8,360 to $9,360 
tary 

Grade 12. Range $7,040to $8,040: Assist- 
ant to the Commissioners ia 

Grade 8. Range $4,620 to $5,370 _. 

Grade 6. Range $3,795 to $4,545 

Grade 5. Range $3,410 to $4,160 


Com- 
1.0 

Secre- 
0 


.0 
.0 
.0 


Total permanent, field 
Deduct lapses 
Add terminal] leave in excess of lapses 


Net permanent, field (average num- 
ber, net salary) 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Personal services 


Total 
salary 


$10, 600 
9, 160 


8, 040 
5, 620 
4, 045 


37, 465 
1, 593 


36, 016 


Estimate, 1955 


\Num- 
| ber 


5 


Amount 


$33, 410 
2, 481 


35, 891 
129 

36, 020 
4, 830 
900 


5 


a 


500 
oe) 
200 

250 


Estimate, 1954 


Num- 
ber 


Total | Num- 
salary ber 


$10, 600 | 


9, 160 


5, 620 
4, 045 
3, 410 


32, 835 
1, 339 |-.-. 
—_—|———— 


34, 174 | 
126 
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Unirep States AND CANADA 


Increase 
or 
| decrease 


+1, 142 





3, 535 


33, 410 
"2, 481 


35, 891 
129 





Pur pose and background 

On January 11, 1909, the International Joint Commission was created by a 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain, which was designed among 
other things to: 

“Prevent disputes regarding the use of boundary waters, and to settle ail 
questions which are now pending between the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada involving the rights, obligations, or interests of either in relation to the 
other or to the inhabitants of the other along the common frontier, and to make 
provisions for the adjustment and settlement of all such questions as may here- 
after arise.”’ 

The International Joint Commission is international in scope, with judicial, 
investigative, and administrative powers provided by the treaty, and authority 
to summon witnesses from either the United States or Canada. This arrangement 
effects a saving of time and expense, for a court in continuous session has an advan- 
tage over commissions created especially for the adjustment of separate con- 
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troversies as they arise. The Commission holds its hearings on controversial 
questions in the locality concerned, giving all interested parties ample opportunity 
to be heard (22 U.S. C. 267v, 268 

Controversies involving irrigation, navigation, sanitation, pollution, the 
injurious effects of smoke from vessels and of noxious fumes or other forms of 
damage to persons, crops, lands, and livestock have been decided with the approval 
of nationals of both countries. In the more than 42 years of its existence, cases 
ought before the Commission for adjudication include the trail smelter investiga- 
tion of damage done by a s'nelting company at Trial, British Columbia; operation 
of dams, among them the Grand Coulee Dam: cases of proper apportionment of 
vaters between the two countries; and a survey of the Columbia River with 
respect to power, flood control, and reclamation projects. 

The references and applications which give rise to the Commission’s investiga- 
tions are initiated by the two Governments (at either the l’ederal or State-pro- 
vincial levels) and/or private citizens. The Commission itself has no direct control 
over the workload of investigations assigned to it. The 1955 estimate of $45,000 
is predicated upon the foreseeable requirements of applications and references 
now pending before the Commission 


2. INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


B) SPECIAL AND TECHNICAL INVESTIGATIONS ALLOCATION TO THE DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Obligations by projects 


Obligations, Estimate, Estimate, 
1953 1954 1955 


Sanitation surveys By J $29, 579 $26, 000 $26, 000 
Air-pollution survey > ee 5, 076 23, 000 23, 000 


Total obligations __. 7 cals 49, 000 49, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Obligations, 1953 Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 


Num- Num- 


Num- | 
ber Amount ber 


her Amount 


Amount 


Personal services: Total permanent, field _ _. 6.0 $33, 162 7.0 $41, 110 $41, 110 
Deduct lapses __ . Spabecctecs ¥. “a 3. l 863 1 863 


Net permanent, field. _. ian 5.3 30, 033 6.9 40, 247 6.9 40, 247 
Part-time and temporary employment sonia 3, 300 -etaden iene : 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base : ‘ 60 53 ‘ 53 


Net personal services. __.........- , ‘ 33, 393 x 40, 300 40, 300 
r'ravel. ; 6, 880 3, 200 3, 200 
Transportation of things 266 100 100 
Communication services 1, 103 500 500 
Rents and utility services.. 350 
Printing and reproduction - gs 75 75 
Other contractual services _ , 55 500 500 
Supplies and materials 5, 132 2, 500 2, 500 
Equipment 5, 82: , 740 1, 740 
Taxes and assessments. * 85 85 


Total obligations | 54, 655 49, 000 | 49, 000 


General statement 

During the fiscal year 1955, the Public Health Service will assist the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission by providing technical services required by the sanitary 
survey of international boundary waters and the air-pollution survey in the area 
of Detroit and Windsor. Funds in the amount of $49,000 are requested, of which 
$26,000 is for the sanitary survey and $23,000 for the air-pollution survey 
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Sanitation surveys—Obligations by objects 


Obligations, 1953 Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 19¢ 


| 


Num Num- } 


Amount Num- 
ber ber 


A mount 
ber 


Amount 
| 
40) $22 


l 


actual ser " d 100 
1 iterials 3 : ) , 100 

740 
assessments 3 g J 60 


000 


Boundary Water Treaty of January 11, 1909, between Canada and the 
United States provides that boundary waters and waters flowing across the 
boundary should not be polluted on either side to the injury of health or property 
on the other side 

Following extensive investigations, the International Joint Commission in 
October 1950 submitted a report to the two Governments that boundary waters 
vere being polluted on either side of the boundary to the injury of health and 
property on the other side. Subsequently, the Commission adopted, on recom- 
mendation of the Board of Technical Advisers, the policy that continuing surveil- 
lance be maintained over these waters to assure that recommended remedial 
measures be taken on both sides of the boundary 

The objectives of the water-pollution investigations conducted in connection 
with the work of the International Joint Commission are (a) to ascertain the 
nature and extent of remedial measures taken on the United States side to reduce 
boundary water pollution; (6) to evaluate the effectiveness of these measures in 
relation to the objectives for boundary water equality established by the Com- 
mission; and (c) to assess the effect on water pollution of new power developments 
and new industries or industrial processes which change the amount or character 
of wastes polluting boundary waters 

The work which has been done, supplemented by information received from 
industry and municipalities, indicates progress in pollution abatement since 
completion of the intensive studies of these boundary waters in 1950. Sub- 
stantial additional progress will result from the adoption by New York State 
later this year of a stream classification plan for the Niagara River. The need 
for continued attention to the problem of boundary water pollution was empha- 
sized by a major fish kill in the Buffalo River in the spring of 1953. As a result 
the Niagara Advisory Board has initiated action leading to studies to determine 
safe levels for evanide complexes present in industrial wastes common to the area. 
This activity will be part of the program for the current year 

In 1955, it is planned to conduct water quality studies and evaluation of in- 
dustrial pollution abatement programs in the Lake Huron-Lake Erie section, in 
accordance with the general plan of alternating between this section and the 
Lake Erie-Lake Ontario section in suecessive vears. In addition, it is planned 
to conduct a series of followup conferences with industries in the latter section. 
This will permit a report on both areas to be submitted to the Commission an- 
nually It is believed this will be more effective than concentrating entirely 
on one section in alternate years. 

Explanation of requirements 

Since the program is of a continuing nature the expenditure in 1955 will be the 
same as in 1954 which is approximately $3,500 less than in 1953. To carry on 
the program within the same level of expenditure as in fiscal year 1954, it will be 
necessary to reduce the analytical work slightly 
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Air pollution survey Obligations by objects 
/ f g J 
Obligations, 1953 Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 


Num . Num- — Num- 


ber ber ber Amount 


Personal services, total permanent, field $15, 25: ‘ $18, 766 3 $18, 766 
Deduct lapses 7$ 179 


Net permanent, field 5 On ‘ OR ‘ 18. 987 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 3 13 


Net personal services 15, 253 i 18, 300 
lravel 1, 800 : 1, 200 
rransportation of things 235 100 
Communication services 634 500 
Rents and utility services 350 
Printing and reproduction 78 75 75 
Other contractual services 1, 338 400 400 
Supplies and materials 1, 877 » 400 400 
Equipment - 3, 511 , 000 , 000 
laxes and assessments 5 5 


Total obligations 25. 076 23, 000 3, 000 


Justi fic ation 


On January 12, 1949, the Governments of the United States and Canada recog- 
nized the international aspects of the air-pollution problem that exists in the 
Detroit River area by the signing of a reference pursuant to article IX of the 
treaty of January 11, 1909, between the United States and Great Britain. To 
fulfill the obligation of the United States Government in this matter, it is necessary 
to study the transboundary air pollutants and their effects upon public health, 
safety, general welfare of the citizens involved, and property interests. 

Preliminary environmental studies have shown that the great majority of the 
vessels passing through the Detroit River emit an excessive amount of smoke, 
far exceeding that which would be permissible for stacks or chimneys of land-based 
sources under municipal smoke-control regulations. The seriousness of this 
situation is emphasized by the fact that this waterway carries a vessel traffic 
which is probably greater than that of any other waterway in the world. 

Other environmental findings correlated with meteorological data show that 
effluents arising within the United States pollute Canadian communities and to 
a lesser degree, Canadian communities also discharge pollutants which are carried 
into the United States. The extent of this transbourndary pollution has not yet 
been determined. 

Preliminary studies on the effect of air pollutants upon the communities have 
shown that damage is occurring to the (1) health of the people, (2) vegetation, 
and (3) general economy, to a greater degree in the areas of high pollution than 
in areas of low pollution. 

Federal participation in these activities has been limited to preliminary environ- 
mental sampling studies and to the planning, encouragement, and correlation of 
health and vegetation surveys conducted by the city of Detroit, State of Michigan, 
universities, and industry. 

The funds requested will be utilized to further study the vessel-smoke problem, 
and coordinate activities of participating organizations. The general level of 
Federal participation will be the same as in the past 2 years. 


Explanation of requirements 


The regular program for 1955 will be maintained at the 1954 level of operations 
and the expenditures for 1955 will be the same as for 1954. 
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SPECIAL AND TECHNICAL INVESTIGATIONS ALLOCATION TO THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Obligations by proje cls 


Obligations, Estimatr, Estimatr, 


n , ) ect 
Pitle of proj 1953 1954 1955 


Roseau and Pigeon Pivers and Rainy Lak« SM) 
Souris and Red Rivers 7 | 200) 
Milk and St. Mary Rivers... HM) 
Sage Creek 000 
Waterton and Belly Rivers. 7 20) 
Kootenai River__- 9, 000 
Rivers west of Kootenai River 800 
Columbia River Basin 000 
Washington office studies 5, 520 5, 500 


lotal obligations A 000 


General statement 


This estimate covers funds needed by the Geological Survey during the fiscal 
vear 1955 for special and technical investigations on rivers on the international 
boundary between the United States and Canada. This work is done at the 
request of the International Joint Commission. The Commission is authorized 
by the Boundary Waters Treaty of January 11, 1909, between the United States 
and Great Britain, to examine and report upon the facts and circumstances of 
matters referred to it The Geological Survey collects and furnishes basic data 
regarding water supplies and makes pertinent technical studies which are used 
by the Commission in reaching decisions. Problems are continually arising which 
can be reported on and disposed of more or less currently but the principal work 
by the Survey pertains to problems of governmental administration of streams, 
including apportionment of water supplies, which involves continuous operation 
and supervision 

The estimate is $86,000 for 1955, the same as was appropriated in 1954. The 
Survey's programs in 1953—54, as a result of curtailed funds, were limited to collec- 
tion of basic streamflow data essential in apportionment problems and to only 
the more essential technical studies. Moreover the operation of five gaging 
stations was discontinued and activities at a number of other stations reduced. 
In addition the repair and maintenance of many overage or flood-damaged 
structures has had to be postponed. In 1955 the scope of the Survey’s program 
of work will be further curtailed and adjusted in order that the more essential 
repairs and maintenance can be performed. Continued deferment of necessary 
maintenance work would adversely affect the reliability and adequacy of the 
streamflow data obtained, which are fundamental to equitable apportionment of 
the available water supplies 

The funds requested for 1955 will be adequate only for a minimum program 
designed to safeguard United States interests in international waters already 
apportioned by order of the Commission or to perform the more basic engineering 
studies under long-standing references. Work under the St. John River reference 
of 1950 is not included. Similarly, the collection of adequate records on the 
Yukon River at the Alaska-Canada boundary will be postponed, though diversions 
of substantial quantities of water in Canada for power development are planned 
and seem quite imminent 


Program 

The scientific and technical investigations performed by the Geological Survey, 
generally in specific basins along the international boundary, pedvilte the Inter- 
national Joint Commission with streamflow data (average, maximum and mini- 
mum flows) and related information that is basic to the solution of a wide variety 
of water-development problems brought before the Commission, and include 
participation in technical studies by international engineering boards and con- 
sulting and advisory service to the Commission and to the Department of State. 
The results are required by the Commission in its deliberations regarding appor- 
tionment of international waters, by international engineering boards and partici- 
pating organizations in estimating the needs for water by each country, and by 
international boards of control supervising compliance with orders of the Com- 
mission. Current information also is required by operating personnel for use in 
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the division of water between the two countries and in the operation of reservoirs, 
canals and power plants on boundary streams. The information provided by 
adequate investigations contributes substantially to the safeguarding and the 
protection of United States interests in the waters of international streams. 

An important aspect of this program is that officials of the Geological Survey 
collaborate closely with officials of the Canadian Government in the collection 
of streamflow data and related basic information on international rivers and 
investigation of international problems in order to assure mutual acceptability 
of the records to both countries. Thus, some of the troublesome issues and mis- 
understandings that might arise in the study of the international problems in 
connection with references before the Commission are avoided and satisfactory 
solutions are facilitated. Some gaging stations are designated as international 
stations and are operated jointly while others are operated entirely by the Geo- 
logical Survey or by Canadian engineers. Stations operated separately are visited 
occasionally by engineers of the other country to confirm the acceptability of 
the records. About 115 gaging stations are so operated of which 82 are designated 
as international gaging stations. Geological Survey engineers also serve on 5 
international engineering boards and 4 international boards of control. 

The program planned for 1955 includes the systematic collection of basic stream- 
flow data to meet the direct and current needs of the various boards and operating 
personnel and the Commission, and certain items of repair and maintenance. 
Only the more urgent technical studies required to meet the continuing needs 
of the several international engineering boards will be performed. 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 
(House bill, p. 10) 


(House hearings, p. 180) 
Estimate hai ates ; ze .-. $248, 000 
1954 act (excluding comparative transfers of $290,000 to fisheries and 
$6,000 to international contingencies) __ . sii 247, 889 
House allowance (a reduction of $13,000 in the estimate) 235, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 10, line 22, strike out ‘$235,000” and insert ‘$248,000’’, the estimate, 
or an increase of $13,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(P. 6) 


“The committee recommends $235,000 for this activity, a reduction of $13,000 
in the budget estimate. These funds are used to finance the United States share 
of the expenses of the International Boundary Commission whose duty it is to 
see that the United States-Canadian boundary line is kept marked in accordance 
with existing treaties and the International Joint Commission which makes 
investigations and recommendations regarding water and other problems along 
the United States-Canadian boundary. 

“Funds for international fisheries commissions which were previously included 
herein have been transferred to a new appropriation title ‘International Fisheries 
Commissions’ .”’ 

JUSTIFICATION 


The estimate was comprised of the following items which are the same as the 
1954 appropriation with the exception of a round-out increase of $111 for the 
United States Section of the International Joint Commission: 


International Boundary Commission $68, 000 
International Joint Commission: 
United States section 45, 000 
Special and technical investigation, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare: 
Sanitation survey, water pollution 26, 000 
Air pollution survey 23, 000 
Department of the Interior, Geological Survey, water supply 86, 000 


Total 248, 000 
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The committee did not specify the basis of the reduction of $13,000 in the esti- 
mate. It has, therefore, been prorated to the commissions, $3,000 against the 
International Boundary Commission and $10,000 against the International Joint 
Commission 
International Boundary Commission 


rhe reduction of $3,000 in funds for this Commission would curtail fieldwork 
by shortening the field season and cutting down on the number of temporary 
employees who would be engaged on the maintenance of the boundary line. 

The appropriations for this Commission have been reduced substantially dur- 
ing the past few years, from $90,200 in 1951 to $68,000 for the current year. As 
a result of the reductions, the United States has fallen behind Canada in its share 
of maintaining the boundary lin \ further reduction will widen the gap. 

The treaty of February 24, 1925, providing for the maintenance of the boundary 
between the United States and Canada stipulates that each Government shall 
bear half the cost of actual fieldwork. 

On April 1, 1953, the United States was $4,027 behind Canada. During the 
vears since the treaty has been in effect, Canada generally has been deficient, but 
during the last few years this Government has been falling steadily behind 
Canada. In the past 12 months the United States lacked $2,830 of meeting its 
share, bringing this Government’s deficit to $6,857 at present. It is estimated 
that the further reduction of $3,000 in 1955 would bring the United States shortage 
to $10,000 by the end of that fiscal year. This is by far the largest amount by 
which either Government has fallen behind. 


International Joint Commission 


If the $180,000 budget of this Commission should be reduced by $10,000, funds 
available for important activities of the Commission would be reduced as follows: 


Special and technical investigations for the Commission by the Geological 

Survey, Department of the Interior $7, 000 
Water-pollution abatement work for the Commission by the U. 8. Public 

Health Service _ 3,000 


Total reduction 10, 000 


The greater part of the funds appropriated for performance of work for the 
Commission by the Geological Survey is used for the maintenance of stream 
gaging stations to provide records of the stage and flow of rivers along and in the 
vicinity of the international boundary with which this Commission is concerned; 
and the funds appropriated for use by the United States Public Health Service 
for water-pollution abatement are being used by that agency to advance the 
Commission’s program of requiring industries and municipalities which discharge 
objectionable effluents into the Detroit and Niagara Rivers to meet this Com- 
mission’s boundary waters quality objectives. 

These activities are essential to the public welfare, and they are also important 
from the viewpoint of maintaining the best possible relations between the United 
States and Canada. Restoration of the reduction is considered necessary. 


FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSION 


Chairman BripGes. What is your position, sir? 

Mr. Gotan. I am Commissioner of the International Boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 

Chairman BripGes. Will you describe your function? 

Mr. Gotan. In keeping with the treaty between the two nations, 
it is our duty to keep the vistas open on the boundary and to maintain 
the boundary and the markers. Each year we have a considerable 
amount of field work. And actually, under our agreement with 
Canada we ought to do exactly the same amount of work they do. 
We expect to cut the trees that are on the boundary on a 10-year 
basis. If we don’t, we find that the cost of keeping those vistas open 
increases. 
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Unfortunately, in most places, we can’t get around to it except 
every 12 or 15 years. 

Chairman BripGes. On whose land do you cut these? Is it 
Government land? 

Mr. Goan. A great deal of it, almost all of it, is public land. 

Chairman BripGes. Do you have any authority to cut on private 
land? 

Mr. Gotan. Yes. We have authority under the treaty to cut on 
private land. We are having some difficulties there, because we find, 
on some of the open land, they are beginning to put signs on the high- 
way that interfere with the vistas, and we are trying to take care of 
that now. But it has never been a problem with us. Because we 
try to keep the farmers who own the land planting such things on the 
boundary as will not interfere with the boundary line itself. So that 
part of it, Senator, has never been a problem. 

Our problem is to have enough work done every year so that the 
cost of maintaining the vistas will not be increased to us. And we 
have been running approximately the same amount of money each 
year. We have about 15 special men that we hire on the boundary, 
and we pay them at rates that are about one-half of what they would 
have to pay them if this was located in populated sections or if there 
were unions there. 

Chairman Bripées. | don’t think I have any questions. 

I think I understand your operation. We have made the justifica- 
tions part of the record. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


JUSTIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


Chairman Bripcses. We will now consider the representation allow- 
ances, for which the House allowed $450,000, a cut of $50,000 below 
the estimate. I understand the Department asks for restoration of 
the $50,000 reduction. 

Mr. Wiser. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the committee is very 
familiar with the uses for which the representation allowances are 
used. They are essentially for the entertainment offered on American 
holidays or on occasions of visits by prominent citizens to American 
vessels or aircraft, for entertainment necessary in the conduct of our 
official duties, for the purchase of flowers, wreaths, and similar tokens 
of presentation, in accordance with local customs or appropriate 
occaslons. 

We are asking, Mr. Chairman, for $500,000, which was the same 
amount that we had this year. The House, unfortunately, reduced 
that to $450,000. We feel that $500,000 is the minimum need, and 
we are requesting restoration of the amount that we have this year, 
$500,000. 

Chairman Bripcrs. The amendment requested and the justification 
will be made a part of the record. 


(The amendment and justification referred to follow:) 
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REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES, STATE 
Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1955 


Appropriation, 1954 regular act (base for 1954 $500, 000 


| Analysis by project or 
function requirements 
By project or function 


1954 1955 


Chiefs of mission and other officers in charge of diplomatic | 

missions $230. 030 $230, 030 
Ranking subordinates 48, 430 48, 430 
Counselors (when not ranking subordinates 9, 450 9, 450 
Other officers at missions 101, 505 101, 505 
Consular officers 110, 585 110, 585 


rotal requirements 500, 000 500, 000 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1955 


Area and category of officer 


| | 
Chiefs of mis-| | 
sion and other! 


officers in 
fficers in | lore | Cersat mis-| consular Total 


charge of ‘ain 3 
diplomatic | nates sions post 
| 

| 
| 
| 


Ranking | Qoynse. | Other offi- | Officers at 


subordi- 


posts 


Number of positions 
| ‘ | 92 
EUR 2! | 2% 159 
FE._. 3 41 
NEA. . . | 103 | 90 


Average allowance: 

A. , 19% 585 $200 $170 
cUR 3, 446 734 | 5 164 341 
PT om 3, 248 | | 137 354 
YEA 3, 7 3 185 290 

Total amount: | 
ARA.. | 3, % | | 25, 250 | 15, 650 
TUR... y if 8, 3: i, 42, 725 54, 275 
‘E : | 14, 480 14, 510 


Wa ehislassniins 5, 2) 850 | 19,050 26, 150 


Estimate of eee 
tion, 1955. d 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED—REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


(House bill, p. 5) 


Estimate 
1954 act 
House allowance (a reduction of $50, 000 in the estimate) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 5, line 4, strike out ‘‘$450,000” and insert ‘‘$500,000’’, the estimate, or 
an increase of $50,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(P. 3) 


‘The bill includes $450,000 for representation allowances as authorized by 
section 901 (3) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. This is a reduction of $50,000 
below the budget estimate and a like amount below the appropriation for the 
current fiscal year. This appropriation is for the purpose of reimbursing officers 
of the Foreign Service for expenses incurred at their post of duty for such items 
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as entertainment offered on American holidays or on occasions of visits by prom- 
inent citizens or American vessels or aircraft; entertainment necessary in the 
conduct of official duties; and purchases of flowers, wreaths, and similar tokens 
for presentation in accordance with local custom on appropriate occasions.”’ 


JUSTIFICATION 


This appropriation is used by the Foreign Service for the observation and 
reciprocation of local customary courtesies and to establish informal relationships 
in countries of assignment. These relationships, in addition to the normal day-to- 
day official contacts with Government authorities, are required to enable the 
missions to perform their duties effectively. Only through such informal contacts 
can the officers obtain full and complete information concerning trends of thought, 
opinions and plans of the Governments and people of the countries of their 
assignments. 

Actual representation costs generally exceed by a substantial sum the funds 
appropriated therefor, and Foreign Service officials have been required to spend 
on the average $1 of personal funds for each $2 of appropriated funds for this 
purpose. This appropriation has been reduced progressively from $800,000 in 
1947 to $500,000 for the current year, although requirements have not diminished, 
The Department strongly urges the restoration of the House cut of $50,000 to 
avoid as far as possible situations whereby an officer is financially penalized for 
performing his assigned duties. 


PRIOR-YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


Chairman PBrivers. How does this compare with the average 
for the past 5 years? 

Mr. Wiper. Considerably below, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bripges. What has been the figure? 

Mr. Wi.ser. $800,000 was the highest figure, back, I believe, 
in 1947. And steadily since that time it has been chipped away, 
until we are down to $500,000. 

(The following was subsequently submitted:) 

Our appropriations since 1947 have been as follows: 

1947_. ; $800, 000 | 1951___- bas _...--- $675, 000 
1948__-- Ss ‘ 700, 000 | 1952__ _- : we _... 675,000 
1949___- tee 650, 000 | 1953_----- . 650, 000 
1950- - - ateiaiale ic 650, 000 | 1954_- _ - ‘ ; ..--- 500, 000 

Chairman Bripgss. Are you entertaining fewer people, or are you 
doing it on a more economical basis? 

Mr. Wiser. Well, we are really entertaining fewer people. How- 
ever, the needs are still the same, because we still have a number of 
key officers that require representation and should have the funds 
for it. There is also a larger out-of-pocket cost to our officials. 

Chairman Bripces. Do you have supervision? 

Mr. WiuzeEr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Bringes. I can understand why it is done. 


EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 


The next appropriation concerns ‘Emergencies in the diplomatic 
and consular service,” and for this item the bill provides $1 million 
which is the same as the budget estimate and the 1954 allow ance. 
Mr. Wilber, would you briefly tell us the justification for this sum? 

Before you proceed, there will be inserted in the record at this 
point the usual justification data filed in support of the estimate. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 
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EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 
Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956 


Appropriation, 1954 regular act (base for 1955 $1, 000, 000 
Net difference between 1954 and 1955 


By projects or functions 1954 1955 


1. Regular annual requirements $900, 000 $900, 000 
2. Relief and repatriation 100, 000 100, 000 


lotal aa 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
lotal estimate of appropriation, 1955 re - 1, 000, 000 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


Section 107 of title 31 of the United States Code provides as follows: 

‘(Settlement of expenses of intercourse with foreign nations.) Whenever any 
sum of money has been or shall be issued, from the Treasury, for the purposes of 
intercourse or treaty with foreign nations, in pursuance of any law, the President 
is authorized to cause the same to be duly settled annually with the proper ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury, by causing the same to be accounted for, specif- 
ically, if the expenditures may, in his judgment, be made public; and by making 
or causing the Secretary of State to make a certificate of the amount of such 
expenditure as he may think it advisable not to specify; and every such certificate 
shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum therein expressed to have been 
expended 

This appropriation is necessary to meet emergency requirements in connection 
with foreign affairs for which the granting of specific appropriations is not feasible, 
due to the urgency of requirements in some instances and the confidential charac- 
ter of the purposes for which funds are needed in others. It is essential to the 
furtherance and protection of the interests of the United States in foreign coun- 
tries that there should be a fund from which extraordinary expenditures can be 
made without regard to the ordinary limitations upon the disbursement of Govern- 
ment funds and without the necessity of publicly reporting the nature of the ex- 
penditure, although the expenditures from this appropriation are made with due 
care and are vouchered and recorded in the same manner as expenditures from 
other Government appropriations, 


AMERICANS STRANDED ABROAD 


Chairman BripGes. This, in my understanding, covers the Ameri- 
cans who became stranded abroad, and things of that nature. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Wiieer. That is one of the major uses for it, yes, sir. Mr, 
Chairman, the justification which you placed in the record sets out the 
code authorization and citation, which authorizes the use of these 
funds, and indicates that we are asking for the same amount which we 
have in the current year, $1 million. 

Over $100,000 of that is generally used for purposes of protection of 
American citizens abroad, and I believe I have discussed in off-the- 
record sessions the other purposes for which the funds are used. 


REPAYMENT OF LOANS 


Chairman BrinGces. I would like to have you prepare for the record 
a statement of how these loans have been repaid that have been made 
under this authority and what steps are being taken to correct them, 
and how the General Accounting Office participates. 
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Mr. Wiper. I have such a statement, Mr. Chairman, and I 
would be glad to insert it in the record. 
Chairman Bripges. Fine. Will you do that? 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Report on emergency loan program as of Apr. 15, 1954 


Number Amount 


Total loans made 27, 713 $12, 151, 898 
yop ge 


lotal loans collected 17, 411 27, 522, 617 
Referred to GAO 3, 176, 597 
Remaining with State 1, 526, 950 
Loans made in foreign currency, principally Chinese, for which dollar 

amounts have not been determined 


Number of accounts—average 4.5 notes/account 
? This includes partial payments on accounts remaining in State 

Approximately 20,000 notes 

Chairman BripGes. That covers everything? 

Mr. Wivser. That covers all the items that we planned on, 
‘hairman. 

(A short recess was taken.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
STATEMENT OF THEODORE C. STREIBERT, DIRECTOR, UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, ACCOMPANIED BY ANDREW H. 
BERDING, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR POLICY AND PROGRAMS; 
RICHARD F. COOK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION ; RAYMOND R. DICKEY, GENERAL COUNSEL; BEN POSNER, 
BUDGET OFFICER; WILLIAM L. CLARK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
FOR AMERICAN REPUBLICS; NEDVILLE E. NORDNESS, ASSIST- 
ANT DIRECTOR FOR EUROPE; SAXTON BRADFORD, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR FOR FAR EAST; LEONARD F. ERICKSON, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR FOR RADIO AND SOVIET ORBIT; HUNTINGTON 
DAMON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, 
AND AFRICA; LEONARD F. ERIKSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
RADIO AND SOVIET ORBIT; HARLAN DE BAUN LOGAN, CHIEF, 
PRESS SERVICE; ANDREW W. SMITH, JR., CHIEF, MOTION 
PICTURE SERVICE; FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE, CHIEF, INFORMA- 
TION CENTER SERVICE 


REQUEST FOR RESTORATION OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Chairman BrinGes. We are going forward this afternoon with the 
operations of the United States Information Agency and their fund 
requirements for the fiscal year 1955. 

The House bill provides $75,814,000 for this Agency, which is a 
reduction of $13,186,000 below the budget estimate, but is an increase 
of about $570,000 when compared with the net operating costs for the 
current year. I understand the committee is asked to restore the 
House reduction. 
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The record will show at this point the Agency’s appeal letter on 
amendments requested, and the appropriation summary tables 
(The letter and tables referred to follows:) 


SALARIBS AND EXPENSES, UNITED STatrks INFORMATION AGENCY 
Reconciliation ol approprration estimate lo current appropriation 


1954 appropriation 
1954 direct and comparative transfers from: 
‘International information and educationai activities, Depart- 
ment of State, 1954”! $59, 690, 000 
“Government in occupied areas, Department of State, 1954’ 2 17, 727, 000 
‘Mutual security, 1954” 6, 000, 000 
Total appropriations for 1954 83, 417, 000 
Deductions: 


Program liquidation costs * $5, 000, 000 
Moving radio facilities from New York to Wash- 

ington * 900, 000 
Public affairs program Germany (see tab Sc) , 677, 509 
Administrative support, German public affairs 

program (see tab 23 558, 159 
Travel and miscellaneous expenses 37, 390 


73, 058 


Base for fiscal year 1955 estimates 75, 243, 942 
Additions: 
Radio and Soviet orbit program (see tab 7) , 525, 130 
Overseas programs, USIS missions (see tab 6) , 198, 226 
Media support of overseas programs, including 
radio package programs (see tabs 7-10) __-—- , 5 576 
Administrative support of overseas programs (see 
tab 23)_--- 493, 091 
Media personal services and travel (see tabs 7-10) 856 
Evaluation contracts (see tab 15) 000 
Program direction and administration (see tabs 
11-22) . - 489 
Security investigations (see tab 21) 8, 690 
13, 756, 058 


Total estimate for 1955 es ae g9. 000, 000 


! The $59,690,000 anticipated transfer from the 1954 ITA appropriation is derived as follows: 
ILA appropriation (Public Law 207) $75, 000, 000 
Less transfers to Department of State for: 
(1) Exchange of persons ‘ ae oe — 15, 000, 000 
(2) Foreign policy guidance ‘ ; :een aaan —310, 000 


eeaastees : mr 4 saoe .... 59,690,000 


* The $17,727,000 anticipated transfer from the GOA appropriation is comprised of $13,827,000 for the 
German program and $3,900,000 for the Austrian program. 

* The 1954 ITA Appropriation Act (Public Law 207) provided $5 million for payment of terminal leave 
and related costs. 

* Due to length of time required to obtain and install studio equipment the move of radio operations from 
New York to Washington cannot be completed in fiscal year 1954. However, in view of apparent congres- 
sional intent that the cost of the move be covered in fiscal year 1954 funds, the estimated cost ($900,000) is 
included in the fiscal year 1954 estimate for the radio broadcasting activity. The extension of the time for 
completion of the move and use of the funds reserved for this purpose will be discussed with the committees. 
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Analysis by activities 


1954 1955 
Activity yeduc i j 
1 ’ estimate Deductions; Additions estimate 


USIS country missions 


American Republics area $3, 041, 232 
Europe 


9, 768, ORS 
Germany , 677, 9, 611, 600 
Austria 3 Aig 319, § 3, 614, 540 
Far eastern area 5,1 6 55, ¢ 5, 419, 800 


Near eastern area 4, 808, 925 
[raining and employee overlap 291, 250 


Total USIS missions 5, 628, 330 
Radio broadcasting and Soviet orbit , 000 
Media services 

(a) Press service 

(b) Motion picture service 

(c) Information center service 


5, 569, 800 

808 963, 600 
7, 860 5, 335, 000 
Total media services 152 , 868, 400 
Office of the Director 

Assistant directors for areas ; 852 229, 194 
Office of Policy and Program , 580 575 3, 637 9, 642 
Intelligence research , 851 , 609 
Office of Evaluation », 562 18, 54e , 202 
Office of Private Cooperation , 974 , 337 
Office of General Counsel 7 
Executive Secret 


i, 742 51, 824 


487 2 
iriat 210 * 273 


Congressional and public information 55, 976 52, 840 | 


U.S. Advisory Commission on Information 39, 169 
Office of Security 2. 352 
Office of Administration ‘ , 346 
Administrative support 


161, 419 | 
158, 998 | 
216 2. . 493, 091 


Grand total 83, 417, 000 ,173 13, 756, 058 9, 000, 000 


45431—54—-pt. 169 
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Distribution of obligations by area and country programs ! 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS AREA 


Increase or 
decrease ( 


$170, 183 
91, 248 
1, 495, 032 453, 622 
408, 795 134, 744 
231, 603 9, 676 
83, 407 6, 794 
281, 199 98, 93 
80, 911 20, 197 
119, 007 7, 2890 
81, 133 6, 380 
354, 260 3, 151 
60, 976 
55, 147 
026, 443 
60,018 
212, 525 


915 


258, 018 


2, 054, 387 


319 
037 
S44 


76 OOS 
j , 904 007 
rance 5, 03. Y ‘ S83 , 059 
Great Britair 7 323 890 
Iceland 47 , 155 401 
Ireland 103, 625 942 2.163 
Italy , 486, é 501 ; 344 
Luxembourg ) 
Netherlands l, 17, 923 
New Zealand , 202 
Norway , 069 
Portuga 704 
Spain 17 , 278 
Sweden 53 693 
Switzerlan 256 
lriest { , O80 
Africa 853 
t l 996 
066 


k 
I 


iropean area 3, 382, 97 , 561, 140 


1, 003, 187 
6, 044, 327 
7, 082. 954 


14, 980, 468 069 


4, 588, 062 32, 105 


$771, 491 
751, 138 
009, 751 997 
864, 865 234, 720 
2, 519, 581 429, 945 
593, 216 459, O81 
772, 486 269, 931 
, 149, 780 20, 606 
578, O11 87, 960 
, 951, 132 1, 032, 629 


080 9, 003, 016 , 961, 451 3, 958, 435 
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Distribution of obligations by area and country programs '—Continued 


NEAR EAST AREA 


Increase or 
decrease (- 


Aden 

Afghanistan 

Angola 

Belgian Congo 

Central African Federation 
Ceylon 


India 
Iran 
Iraq 
Israel 
Jordan 
Kenya 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Libya 
Morocco 
Mozambiqu 
Nepal 
eria 
Pakistan 
Saudi Arabia 
Southern Rhodesia 
Syria , d05 , 24 
lanzanyika 
runisia , 
rurkey 2, fl 55, 613 


otal, NEA area , 745, 2% 8, , 949 


Subtotal, all areas . , & 52, 668, 819 
Deduct reimbursement for exchange of persons 
program support 2, , OF —1, 350, 969 


lotal country programs 89, 231, 51, 317, 850 


Add 

Radio and Soviet orbit . , 271 , 507, 049 
Undistributed pregram expenses media 

taff and travel costs 5, 356, 363 3, 859, 407 
Program direction and appraisal 2, 327, 23 1, 986, 303 
Administration and staff support the 

United States , 82 5 », 524, VOI 
Security investigations 39, 321,310 
Program liquidation costs 5, 000, 000 
IBS New York move to Washington 900, 000 


Total, add items_. 33, 5 32, 099, 150 


otal, direct obligations 122, 742, 37 83, 417, 000 9, 000, 000 


1 Based on distribution of costs by country where information is available and on prorations of me 
program costs supporting country programs but not identifiable with individual countries 


ITEMS MAKING UP INDIVIDUAL COUNTRY PROGRAM ESTIMATES 


The foregoing table reflects an effort to present more clearly than does the 
regular budget the cost of carrying out the information program in countries 
throughout the world. A country program consists not only of direct mission 
costs (such as those explained in the ‘‘USIS missions operations”’ section of the 
budget) but also must take into account the items of program support furnished 
by media services in Washington and overseas administrative support costs which, 
even though reimbursed to the Department of State as a lump sum, can be identi- 
fied by individual countries. 
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THE 1955 BUDGET 


The budget of the United States Information Agency provides for all the over- 
seas information activities of the United States Government, as defined by Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 8 of 1953, including activities formerly financed by appropria- 
tions for the International Information Administration, Department of State; 
government in occupied areas, Department of State; and the Mutual Security 
Agency : 

These activities were brought together in August 1953 in a single independent 
agency under Reorganization Plan No. 8, under a new Director, and with very 
sharply reduced funds. The 1955 request of $89 million, for example, although 
some $5.6 million over 1954 appropriations, is approximately $34 million less than 
appropriations for the same activities in fiscal year 1953 

One of the first major tasks confronting the new Agency in fiscal year 1954 was 
to make drastic reductions in the programs transferred to it in order to permit it 
to live within available funds. Every effort was made to achieve these reductions 
so that the most important activities of the overseas information program would 
continue to be carried on effectively 

The full impact of reductions in the program throughout the world cannot 
accurately be assessed at this time. Wherever possible, economies were achieved 
through improved organization and tightening of operations. Nevertheless, in 
the shaping of the overseas information program along lines recommended by the 
President’s Committee under Mr. W. H. Jackson, and the subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee under Senator Hickenlooper, it has become 
clear that reductions throughout the world were in some instances so severe as 
to impair program effectiveness. The Agency is striving to adjust individual 
programs to the extent possible, so as to achieve maximum program effectiveness 
and to meet the most urgent needs 

The 1955 budget requests that funds be restored for some of these activities 
where the level permitted by the 1954 budget is clearly inadequate. It also 
requests funds for certain new activities which, in view of national plans or changed 
political situations, require new or increased emphasis by the U. 8. Information 
Agency Included in this category, for example, are requests to finance expanded 
programs in Latin America, Lran, and in southeast Asia 

Nearly all increases requested in fiscal year 1955 over fiscal vear 1954 are either 
directly for field activities or in media products and services requested from and 
used in the field. The fiscal vear 1955 budget also reflects plans for expanded use 
of private facilities where it is possible to enlist the support of such facilities in 
supplementing the program 

The format of the budget justification follows approved activity schedules set 
by the Bureau of the Budget, for which accounting support exists. However, 
a supplemental table has been developed, using best estimates available and 
making use of prorations of fixed costs, which presents program costs by country, 
including administrative support costs and media program support costs which 
in the regular budget format are shown as separate activities. It is believed that 
this table reveals more clearly than does the regular schedule of activities the end 
use to which Agency funds will be put, although it contains the disadvantage of 
including as country costs prorations of fixed cost items—so that it would be incor- 
rect to assume that elimination of any one country program would result in 
savings equal to the full amount of cost shown. 


ORGANIZATION 


The organizational structure of the United States Information Agency reflects 
a further step in the transition from centralization in Washington to one of decen- 
tralization to the field. In the past Washington has taken primary responsibilits 
for country programing and, to a large extent, field offices were used as outlets for 
products developed centrally. There has been a gradual trend away from this 
approach, and the new organization reflects a philosophy of maximum decentrali- 
zation. Under the new plan Washington has primary responsibility for: 

1) Formulation of policy and program objectives. 


(2) Overall program direction, supervision, and evaluation 


(3) Provision of technical media know-how and services not available in 
the field 
Explanations of the organizational realinements which have been made are 
contained below, followed by a functional organization chart which describes 
major functions and shows the relationship of major components within the 
United States Information Agency. 
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(1) Four Assistant Directors have been designated for regional areas correspond- 
ing with the State Department regional areas. These Assistant Directors have 
been given a broad delegation of authority from the Director to function in their 
respective regions as his personal representatives. They will spend a major 
part of their time in the field, returning at 30 to 60 day intervals to follow through 
on problems requiring action in Washington. Their duties will not require 


reguiar desk 


responsibilities in Washington, as this would interfere with their 
mobility The Area Assistant Directors report directly to the Director and serve 
as extensions of his eves and ears for their areas. 

The establishment of these offices is in accordance with the instructions of the 
President in his memorandum accompanying Reorganization Plan No. 8, which 
states that “To the maximum feasible extent consistent with efficiency and 
economy, the internal organization of the new agencies should be designed to 
permit ready coordination with subordinate levels of the Department of State 


This would suggest parallel areas of responsibility tor constituent units of the 


State Department and of the two new operating agencies wherever feasible.”’ 
Che creation of these offices is also in accord with the following recommendation 
n the Hicke niooper committee report: 


‘* * * There may be a need for regional coordinators in some parts of the 
world to serve as a midpoint in authority between headquarters and the local 
posts These regional coordinators could serve to channel efforts within the 
framework of regional policies. In this fashion, they could act as a restraint 
on unwarranted and costly variations and potentially dangerous conflicts in the 
program between posts 

These offices will be very small, each having only a Deputy Assistant Director 
and a minimum of staff and clerical assistance. 

7: An Office of | oliev and Programs he peen ¢ stablished Thi Office replac es 
the former Office of Policy and Plans within the IITA and is designed to strengthen 
the policy formulation and program planning process by establishing a single 
point in the Agency for: 

(a) Setting and disseminating the policy lines for the Agene 

(b) Obtaining guidance from the State Department, National Security 
Council, and other departments and agencies concerning positions to be taken 
and interpretation and treatment to be accorded by the Agency to subjects 
included in program content 

Providing the State Department, NSC, and other policy-formulating 
agencies with data and advice regarding information considerations which 
should be conside red in the developme nt of foreign policy. 

d) Policy and program planning for area and country programs, providing 
guidance to publie affairs officers in the field, reviewing program planning 
ubmitted from the field, and advising media services and other offices with 

t to substantive aspects of area and country programs 
Office of Field Programs has been abolished. The organization of 
described above has eliminated the necessity for a central field programs 

The functions of the former Office of Field Programs have been reassigned 

Office of Policv and Programs, the Office of Administration, and, with 

pect to overall responsibility for field activities, to the four Assistant Directors 

‘the areas 

(4) The Office of Private Cooperation is being strengthened. This Office will be 
responsible for leading and coordinating the Agency’s efforts to make full use of 
the capacities and initiative of United States businesses and other private groups 
having o eas interests In making more truly representative the total picture of 

that is distributed abroad 
role of media services has been modified. The resources of media 
services Will be devoted to the provisions of professional and technical services in 
their respective specialized fields which cannot be obtained overseas. These 
elements will not be responsible for country programing, evaluation, or adminis- 
trative control of counterpart activities in USIS missions. 

6) Evaluation functions are being consolidated. All evaluation functions 
which were previously divided among groups scattered throughout the Agency 
have been consolidated into a single Office of Research and Evaluation responsible 
to the Director. This Office will evaluate the results achieved by the Agency’s 
programs. It will utilize modern scientific evaluation techniques employing 
outside technical assistance (contractual services and part-time consultants) in 
planning and making evaluations It will also conduct the intelligence research 
required by the Ageney’s programs. 
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(7) An assistant director for radio and soviet orbit has been designated 
Fundamental differences exist between the Agency’s operations in radio programs 
and in the other media. Radio constitutes substantially the only medium for 
communication back of the Iron Curtain, so for that purpose separate direction 
of radio operations is necessary. The Agency’s radio function differs from those 
of the media services because, with exceptions later noted, its message is not 
primarilty for any one country but for larger areas. 

An exception must be noted in connection with a few radio programs such as 
RIAS, the Red-White-Red service in Vienna, and radio programs for which the 
PAO’s arrange local broadcasting in specific countries. 

Another exception exists in the services performed by the radio organization 
in the United States and by overseas production centers in preparing recorded 
programs tailored for use by PAO’s for their particular country programs. Here 
the radio organization is performing services comparable to those of the other 
media 

But as to the great network of broadcasting to reach back of the curtain and 
other large regional targets, the radio operation is largely a self-contained opera- 
tion, not a service to field units of the Agency. 

Because of these differences between the general radio operation and that of 
the other media, an Assistant Director for Broadcasting has been designated. 

Other organizational changes which have resulted from the fact that the 
United States Information Agency has become a separate Agency are: 

(1) Establishment of an Office of Security. 

2) Establishment of a General Counsel’s office. 

(3) Establishment or expansion of elements within the Office of Adminis- 
tration to provide central services formerly received from the Department 
of State. 


LETTER ON AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Unrrep Srates INFORMATION AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, March 19, 1954 
Hon. Styies Bripaes, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senaror BrinGes: It is respectfully requested that your committee 
make certain amendments in title 1V of H. R. 8067, Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce and the United States Information Agency Appropriation Act, 
1955. 

The fiscal vear 1955 House allowance for United States Information Agency 
activities in this bill is $75,814,000—$13,186,000, or almost 15 percent less than 
the $89 million requested in the President’s budget, which in turn is some $34 
million less than actual obligations for the same activities in fiscal year 1953. 

The Agency requests full restoration of the House reduction: 

1) To enable it to carry on activities which, in view of national plans or 
changed political situations, require new or increased emphasis by the United 
States Information Agency (such as expansion of programs in Latin America, 
Iran, and Southeast Asia). 

(2) To enable it to raise the level of some of its activities where, based on 
presently known situations, the level permitted by the 1954 budget has proven 
inadequate. 

The amendment requesting restoration of funds other specific amendments 
requested, by page and line of the bill and justifications in support of each item. 
are detailed in the statement attached hereto. 

In addition to these specific requests, the Ageney wishes to bring to the attention 
of your committee certain other matters: 

1. The report of the House Appropriations Committee contains a number of 
specific recommendations which severely limit the Director’s operating authority 
over his program. Thus, the report states that the full amount of the budget 
estimate for the item, ‘‘Radio broadcasting,’”’ has been allowed, but that no other 
specific increases were granted. Further, specific amounts are mentioned in the 
report for a number of organizational elements. For example, the Office of 
Private Cooperation is limited to $99,727—the amount used in fiscal year 1953. 
This recommendation compares with a fiscal year 1955 estimate of $250,000 
intended to implement the Agency’s objective—in line with recommendations of 
the Hickenlooper committee—to place increased emphasis on securing cooperation 
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from private agencies in the job of telling America’s story abroad. Similarly, if 
the Office of the General Counsel should be limited to $40,000, compared with 
$79,000 requested, total Agency effectiveness would be impaired because of 
inadequate staff to provide even minimum legal advice and counsel on many 
vital matters such as, for example, those relating to contracts and interpretations 
of applicable statutes. 

The limitations contained in the House report would not permit the necessary 
flexibility in the administration of the Agency. The need for such flexibility was 
pointed out very clearly in the June 15, 1953, Report of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations (the Subcommittee on Overseas Information Programs 
which stated that the Director of the Agency “should also be given as much 
flexibility as feasible to reallocate funds during a fiscal year if shifting cireum- 
stances make changes desirable.” 

2. The House Appropriations Committee, in extending from June 30, 1954, to 
December 31, 1954, the mandatory date for completing the move of Internationa! 
sroadeasting Service operations from New York to Washington, inserted appro- 
priation language to permit unobligated balances of fiscal year 1954 funds reserved 
for moving costs to remain available until December 31, 1954. This language was 
deleted on the floor of the House on a point of order. Most recent estimates 
indicate that actual moving costs will amount to $650,000 (instead of the $900,000 
shown in previous estimates), of which it is estimated that $500,000 will be 
incurred in fiscal year 1955. The House floor motion in effect amended the 
recommendation of its appropriations committee by requiring the United States 
Information Agency to absorb out of its fiscal year 1955 appropriation approxi- 
mately $500,000 included neither in the fiscal year 1955 budget nor in the House 
Appropriations Committee allowance. 

In view of these facts, the Agency plans to discuss with your committee the 
problem of how to finance these moving costs so as not to reduce amounts allowed 
for essential operating activities 

3. The House inserted the following language in the bill (p. 49, lines 14 to 16): 

“No appropriation in this act shall be available for operation of the International 
Broadcasting Service in New York City after December 31, 1954.” 

The Agency is not requesting any change in this language, since it definitely 
plans to move International Broadcasting Service operations before December 
31, 1954 It should be made clear, however, that the following activities incidental 
to the International Broadcasting Service will continue in New York after its 
basic operations are moved: 

(1) Provision for handling special events coverage in New York City 
(such as the United Nations), involving rental of | or 2 studios and a total 
staff of approximately 19; 

(2) Continued temporary use of the existing master control board in New 
York pending construction and installation of a master control board in 
Washington. This means that some 12 technicians will remain in New York 
until the new control board is installed in Washington. 

In addition, the warehouse and shipping activity presently attached to the 
International Broadcasting Service, although used to service the entire Ageney 
will remain in New York under the supervision of the Agency’s Office of Adminis- 
tration, 

Please advise if you or the members of your committee desire additional 
information. 

Sincerely yours, 

Anpotr WASHBURN, Acting Director. 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED—TiItTLE IV—UNITED States INFORMATION AGENCY 
(P. 45) 


(House hearings, p. 366—Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce and the 
United States Information Agency Act, 1955) 

Estimate, 1955 $89, 000, 000 

Appropriation Act, 1954! 83, 417, 000 

House allowance, 1955 75, 814, 900 


1 Includes funds available by comparative and actual transfer under Reorganization Plan No. 8, Ex- 
cludes no-year funds for radio construction and reimbursements. 
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AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Agency requests the following amendment 
line 13, strike out “‘caps’’ and insert ‘“uniforms’’ 
line 11, strike out “five’’ and insert ‘‘ten’’. 
17, line 16 trike out $75,814,000” and insert $89,000,000” 
17, line 17, after the word “‘shall’’, insert “‘, if possible,’’. 
7, line 20, strike out: ‘‘$30,000” and insert ‘‘$60,000’’. 


JUSTIFICATION 


‘ 


t No. 1 Restoration of authority to purchase iniforms for personnel 


en 


mployed abroad 


» requested authority is the same as contained in the appropriation language 

1¢ Department of State and is available to the Agency this year. It is the 
practice to purchase uniforms for operators of mobile units in some countries; for 
s at remote installations; and at other places when it is customary for the 
ernment, or other employers, to furnish uniforms. Authority to purchase 


s alone is not sufficient 


iment No. 2—Restoration of authority to permit rental or lease of offices, 


buildings, grounds and living quarters for periods not exceeding 10 years 


equested that present authority to permit rental or lease of offices, build- 
ls, and living quarters, at overseas locations for periods not exceeding 
e continued, Basie authority for the execution of leases for periods up to 
is contained in the Foregin Service Buildings Act of 1926, as amended 
C., 291-300 Under Reorganization Plan No. 8, this authority may 
sed by USIA, but the Foreign Buildings Operation of the State 
t continues to act as this Agency’s overseas rental agency. In some 
it is impossible to negotiate a lease requiring the building owner to 
of necessary alterations when the period of the lease is as short as 5 
the result of this limitation could be to increase cost of acquiring 
Government us Leasing for 10 vears instead of 5 would not affect 
liability of the Government in case all or part of the program were 
since all leases contain e¢ancellation clauses which can be exercised in 
ic! pace become excess to United States Government nee Is. 


nt No Ry storation of Ilo ise reduction 


toration of the House reduction of $13,186,000 to $89 million as included in 
vear 1955 estimate requested \ comparison by activity of available 
positions for 1953 and 1954, and the 1955 estimate compared to the 
is shown in the attached tables 

\geney’s 1955 budget provides for restoration of certain activities where 
1954 level was clearly inadequate. It also provides funds for certain new 
ies resulting from new national plans or changed political situations. As is 
expected in this kind of program, some of these needs were not known in 

onsideration in the preparation of the 1955 estimates. 
riority needs of the Agency are today no less urgent than they were in 
n approximately $123 million was spent for comparable information 
some $34 million more than the $89 million requested for 1955 and 
more than the House allowance. The Agency believes that the 
requested is necessary not onlv to carry out an effective information 
1955 but also to get maximum value from moneys expended in previous 


e comparison of the House reduction with the details of the 1955 request as 
the attached tables i 

USIS missions.—The effect of the House action would be to require a reduc- 

the planned 1955 estimates from $36,628,330 to $33,007,888—$3,620,442 

the amount requested. It would also require a reduction in planned per- 

el for 1955 from 6,724 American and local positions to 6,317, or a reduction 

mostly in far eastern post 

Che requested increases in 1955 for area and country programs involve not only 

se direct mission expenses but also increases in supporting media products and 

from the United States. The latter are discussed under the heading of 
dividual media activities 

1955 plan provides for operations in 77 countries and 216 posts. The staffs 

hese countries—the field missions—are the core of the program. The 

iested for 1955 is based on a considerable reshaping of mission pro- 
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grams and media support services in 1954, in line with the new overall Ageney 
objectives approved by the President and the National Security Council o1 
October 22, 1953. Estimates are based on a continuing careful examination of 
these objectives, country by country, and continuing analyses of the tools whict 
will most effectively achieve these objectives 

\ discussion of the particular area problems and estimates for 1955 follows: 

A. The American Republics program: The effect of the House action would be 
to require a reduction in the 1955 planned program for this area by $746,902—from 
$3,041,232 to $2,294,330 Planned positions in 1955 would be reduced from 576 
Americans and locals to 515, a cut of 61 positions 

Recent events have highlighted the serious nature of our problems in Lati1 
America. These problems are made even more complex by systematic exploita- 
tion attempts of international Communist elements and indigenous Communist 
parties in the various countries in the American Republics area As an example, 
the recent British Guiana uprising dventittes ~ the smoldering and continuing 
danger from Communist actions in the Caribbean area. Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
among others, has expressed the kev role which the United States Information 
Agency plays in achieving United States objectives in this area 


} 


The 1955 program proposes an intensified effort in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Guatemala, Mexico, and countries in the Caribbean area The program would 
place more emphasis on indigenous outlets, including greater collaboration wit! 
friendly governments and nongovernmental groups abroad, and with private 
American enterprises within the area; to be supplemented by expansion of local 
radio broadcasting activities within the countries, increased translations and 

da 


book presentation programs, a buildup of the Binational Center program, ar 
expansion of press and motion-picture activities 

B. The European program (excluding Germany and Austria): The effect of 
the House action would be to require a reduction in the 1955 program by $570,008 
from $9,768,983 to $9,198,975 Planned positior s would be reduced from 1,062 
to 1,058 

The 1955 program provided increases in funds for USIS mission operations it 
Spain, France, and Italy 

The stepped-up program for Spain results primarily from the successful con- 
clusion of the economic and military agreements which have enlarged the re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of USIS in that country 

The 1955 increased programs for Italy and France, two key European countries 
in the North Atlantic system of collective security, involve restoration of only a 
small portion of the very severe cutbacks made in 1954 from 1953 levels. 

In Iceland, a strong program is considered necessary to offset the effects of 
the strong and increasingly active Communist Party. The party polls approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the total electorate, has the third largest delegation in Parlia- 
ment, and with substantial help from the outside, has recently increased its 
propaganda and other efforts to frustrate United States collective security ob- 
jectives in that country. 

The program for 1955 also requests increased funds for United States Informa- 
tion Agency participation in the United States regional office in Paris, which 
has the objective of promoting more effective support for Western European 
integration. 

C. The program in Germany: The 1955 program proposes a decrease of about 
15 percent from 1954, or a reduction from $11,289,109 to $9,611,600, essentially 
all in West Germany. The effects of the House action would be to re quire an 
additional reduction of $123,216. 

D. The program in Austria: The effect of the House action would be to re- 
quire a reduction in the 1955 planned program of $360,971—from $3,614,540 
to $3,253,569. 

The increase in funds requested for 1955 is necessary principally to continue 
at its present level publishing of the newspaper, Wiener Kurier, and for some 
increases for translations and in books and periodicals for information centers 

EK. The Far Eastern program: The effects of the House action would be to 
require a reduction in the planned 1955 program for this area from $5,419,800 
to $4,606,572—$813,228 below the amount requested. It would also require 
a reduction of 206 in planned positions for 1955—from 1,539 American and local 
positions to 1,333 American and local positions 

The increases requested for the Far Kast are mainly for operations in five 
countries: Indochina, Thailand, Burma, Korea, and Japan. 

For three of these countries, Indochina, Thailand, and Burma, the problems, 
as well as the programs designed to meet them, are much alike. These countries 
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are under intense Communist pressure in the form of actual or threatened military 
action, coupled with internal Communist activity. The key to meeting this 
threat is an increased desire and will to resist on the part of the people of these 
countries, and especially on the part of Government officials, members of the 
armed forces, provincial leaders in those areas of these countries that border on 
Communist-controlled areas, and the economically important Chinese minorities. 
The program planned for 1955 is designed especially to bring about an increased 
will to resist on the part of the members of these groups, by bringing home to 
them the character of the Communist threat and at the same time convincing 
them that they can resist these threats to their internal security with the sympa- 
thetic help of the | United States and the rest of the free world. Under the House 
action, it would not be possible to carry out plans for these three important 
countries at the substantially increased levels necessary to achieve effectiveness. 

Increases for the Agency's operations in Japan, one of the major industrial 
nations of the world and a prime target of Communist powers, are required to 
counteract strong Communist and left-wing influences among important Japanese 
labor organizations. 

The truce in Korea presents a new challenge to the free world to demonstrate 
that we are partners in peace as well as in war to obtain the continued cooperation 
of Korea with the rest of the free world. The information program planned for 
1955 is designed specifically to aid in the accomplishment of these objectives and 
requires the increases specified 

I. The 1955 program in the Near Fast, south Asian, and African area: The 
effect of the House action would be to require a reduction from $4,880,925 to 
$4,112,058, or $768,867 below the amount requested. It would also mean a 
reduction of 89 in the number of planned personnel for 1955 from 1,293 to 1,204 
American and local positions. 

The 1955 estimate provides for increased operations in India, Pakistan, Iran, 
and Egypt with smaller increases for several other countries. The vast distance 
covered by the countries included in this area are divided roughly into three 
distinet lines: The Arab countries, African countries, and South Asia—each with 
special problems of its own and with conflicting loyalties, aims, and endeavors 
The problems of this area, as with other areas, are greatly intensified by the threat 
of Soviet aggression and by local Communist parties which stir up agitation 
against the United States policy and objectives on the one hand and plug for 
support of Communist objectives on the other. Extreme neutralism, smoldering 
discontent and poverty add to the problems which must be overcome if this area, 
much of which adjoins the Soviet borders, is to advance under its own legitimate 
aspirations and be a driving force for the peace of the world. 

Influenced in part by the informational needs of existing and developing col- 
lective security arrangements in the area, the increased program contemplates 
more emphasis on the use of indigenous groups; more local pamphlet production ; 
more emphasis on exhibits and displays portraying ney of interests and self- 
help themes; increase in the circulation of locally produced newspapers; stepping 
up the local production of films especially tailored for certain countries or groups 
of countries; greater effort to be expended in cultivating personal contact with 
local press representatives ; and the establishment of 10 new reading rooms in India 

2. Radio broadcasting and Soviet orbit program.—House Appropriations Report 
No. 1242 indicated that the committee allowed the full amount of the budget 
estimate ($18,039,000) for this activity. In addition, the committee included 
language in the bill continuing until December 31, 1954, the availability of 
unexpended balances reserved as of June 30, 1954, for costs of moving the Broad- 
casting Service to the District of Columbia. This provision was deleted in the 
House on a point of order. The deletion, however, has the effect of requiring 
that an estimated $500,000 (for costs of the move to be incurred between July | 
and December 31, 1954) must be financed in the fiscal year 1955 appropriation. 

3. Media support to misstons.—These consist of products and services, requested 
from and used by field missions, furnished by the Press, Motion Picture, and Infor- 
mation Center Services. 

The effect of the House action would be to require a reduction in the estimates 
for 1955 from $17,868,400 to $10,049,248, or $7,819,152 below the amount 
requested. Positions would be reduced from 815 to 774, or 41 below the number 
requested 

The House action, in effect, disallows all increases requested in support of field 
activities including those based on national level directives and other program 
considerations discussed above under individual country programs. More than 
96 percent of the 1955 increase is for the support of overseas country programs; the 
balance is for personal services and travel in the three media services. 
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\. Press Service: The 1955 estimate for press services and products requested 
an increase of $1,625,484 over the 1954 base, all of which would be eliminated 
under the House allowance. Of the total increase, $1,525,532 is for support of 
USIS mission programs and would have provided the following major program 
items: 

(1) American Republics: The estimates provide for press materials for the 
area in general, with particular emphasis on Argentina, Brazil, Guatemala, Mexico, 
and the program for the European dependencies in the Caribbean. 

(2) Kkurope: The increase provides for 100,000 copies of the USA—Its Geog- 
raphy and Growth for distribution in France, Italy, and Spain, and for expanded 
press materials produced for Spain and Italy. 

3) Far East: The increase provides for additional quantities and types of 
pamphlet materials for Indochina, Japan, Korea, and Thailand, and for distribut- 
ing 100,000 copies of the English edition of USA—Its Geography and Growth in 
these and other countries of southeast Asia. 

(4) Near East: The increase provides for placement of 191,000 copies of the 
English edition of the Geography in schools and libraries in India, Pakistan, 
Ceyion, and Israel, and an additional 9,000 copies for distribution in the Middle 
Kast: expanded circulation of the American Reporter in India; restoration of the 
1953 circulation level for Al Sadaka in Egypt; and increases in press materials pro- 
duction for India, Iran, Pakistan, and Egypt, and certain other countries. 

B. Motion-picture service: The 1955 increase of $4,032,808 requested for the 
motion-picture service includes $3,928,498 related to the USIS mission country 
programs. The effect of the House action would be to require elimination of all 
projected increases for the motion-picture service and, specifically, would eliminate 
the following principal increases: 

1) All domestic and overseas productions; 

2) 1,389 reels of foreign language versions for foreign audiences (in addition 
to eliminating the increase in this activity, the total level would be 129 reels 
below the 1954 level); 

3) elimination of 15,912 reels of motion-picture film prints (these are the copies 
of films actually sent to posts for showing to foreign audiences) ; 

(4) replacement of wornout films; 

(5) purchase of 91 mobile units and 326 projectors to replace wornout equip- 
ment 

The 1955 estimate proposes a film program tailored specifically to implement 
priority regional or country objectives and needs. Approximately 70 percent of 
the new production would be carried out overseas in critical areas such as Thai- 
land, Indochina and Korea in the Far East; the American Republies; in Egypt, 
India, Iran and Pakistan in the Near East; and in France. The very sharply 
reduced 1954 program limited motion-picture production to newsreel-type films 
requiring only limited original photography, and composed largely of footage 
acquired from other sources. This resulted in a shortage of especially targeted 
material to obtain specific objectives and, in addition, a continuing decline in the 
amount of new material available. 

Particular attention is called to House Appropriations Committee Report 1242 
which states on page 19, ‘No funds have been recommended for the purchase of 
additional mobile units.’”’ The Ageney has not increase its mobile-unit fleet 
during the past 3 years and, in addition, no replacements were provided for worn- 
out units during the current year. Consequently, replacements for these older 
vehicles must be made if we are to maintain our fleet level and reach our audience. 
The 1955 estimates do not provide for any increase in the total number of mobile 
units owned by the Ageney but do provide for normal replacement to maintain 
the existing fleet. 

C. Information center service: The 1955 budget requested an increase of $2,110,- 
860 for this service, of which $2,000,266 is related to USIS mission programs. The 
effect of the House action would be to require the elimination of all increases, 
including those requested for: 

(1) Information centers—Cost of establishing a new center in Salisbury, 
Central African Federation; 10 reading rooms in India; and restoring to a normal 
operating level the 22 centers in Germany. 

(2) Binational centers—Sixteen additional American grantees to strengthen 13 
nters in Latin America, 

3) Translations program—Additional commercial translations in Brazil, 
Mexico, France, Italy, and Spain; local translation in Korea; and extension of 
a nonprofit publishing corporation to Indochina, Indonesia, Thailand, Iran, 
and Pakistan. 


ce 
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Page 19 of the House report stated: “‘No funds have been allowed for the 
nonprofit publishing corporation which is a part of the request for information 
center service.”” The Corporation in question was established in 1952 to meet 
a need which could not be met by direct activities of the Government or by 
straight commercial operations. This Corporation has proved to be a most 
effective means for making available, through indigenous commercial channels 
interests and objectives. It is one of the better means found for competing with 
the flood of cheap Communist books sponsored by the Soviet. An expansion in 
1955 was requested to provide additional items for the Near East and to extend 
the Corporation’s activities to critical countries in southeast Asia. 

It is believed that the restriction contained in the House report, but not in 
the bill itself, should be eliminated. 

(4) Special collections—To expand the presentation of American books and 
related materials to individual and institutional leaders in foreign countries; pro- 
vide additional low-cost expendable libraries of selected American books placed 
in meeting places throughout the world; and increased distribution of American 
publications through indigenous means. 

(5) Exhibits—-Expansion of the exhibits program in the American Republics; 
and participation in international trade fairs and expositions. 

(6) English-teaching—Provision for additional English-teaching specialists and 
seminars for national teachers of English. The 1955 program provides support 
principally for the American Republics; the Far East, and the Near East. 

1. Program direction and appraisal.—This activity ineludes: Office of the Direc- 
tor, Assistant Directors for Geographic Areas; Office of Policy and Programs; 
Intelligence Research; Office of Evaluation; and Office of Private Cooperation. 

The effect of the House action would be to require a reduction from $2,322.679 
to $1,711,634, or $611,045 below the 1955 estimates: and a reduction in the num- 
ber of positions from 222 to 185, or 37 below both the current year and the 1955 
request 

The House action would set the allowance for most of the Offices in this activity 
at approximately the 1953 rate of obligation. The 1953 rate would not provide 
for full annual costs of the same operation in 1955, nor would it make allowance 
for the 1954 expansion of staffs and related costs required to cover Agency-level 
responsibilities resulting from separation of the program from the Department 
of State under Reorganization Plan No. 8 

It is requested that full restoration of funds be made to the level of $2,322,679 

requested in the estimates for this activity. 
5. Administration and steff support—This activity includes expenses for: 
Office of the General Counsel, Executive Secretariat, Congressional and Public 
Information Staff, United States Advisory Commission on Information, Office of 
Security, Office of Administration, and Administrative Support. 

The effect of the House action would be to require a reduction from $14,141,591 
to $13,006,230, or $1,135,361 below the estimate It would also require a reduec- 
tion in the number of positions from 413 to 380, or 33 positions below the current 
vear staff which was extended without change for 1955 

The House action, in effect, diseallows 1955 increases in funds prineipally for 
continuation, on a full-vear basis, of the staffs and related expenses established 
during 1954 under Reorganization Plan No. 8, dated August 1, 1953. The House 
action, which is generally based on the 1953 level of obligation for the units in 
this activity, does not take into consideration the fact that the 1953 level shown 
in the Ageney request represents only a part of the 1953 cost of the staff and 
items involved. This results because, although the Department of State con- 
ducted the major part of these operations prior to the establishment of the new 
Agency, the reimbursement arrangements from this appropriation to the Depart- 
f personnel supervising such operations and, 


2 
, 
5 


ment did not include coverage of 
therefore, such supervisory expenses remained as base charges for the Depart- 
ment of State and were not transferred to the Agency. Had the Agency been 
able to reflect these supervisory positions and related expenses in the 1953 rate of 
obligation, the amounts shown for 1953 would have been substantially increased 
and would have been much closer to the request for 1955. 

Where new activities were added to the separate Agency operation, financing 
of such activities did not begin until after the start of fiscal vear 1954; as a result, 
funds required to support these activities must necessarily be greater for the 
full-veer 1955 period than for the part-year 1954 period, although the level of 
operation proposed for 1955 remains virtually unchanged. 
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Amendment No 4 Insertion of words “if possible’’ in connection with requireme nt 
to use nol less than $8 million to purchase foreign currencies or credits owed 


/ 


to or owned by the Treas iry of the l nited States 

The United States Information Agency has no control over the sources of local 
currencies used in overseas payments chargeable against its appropriation. At 
present, all such payments are handled through disbursing officers of the Depart 
ment of State Che Department of State, in turn, must arrange for local cur- 
rencies through the Treasury Department, and under existing Treasury regula 
tions, the source of local currencies must be foreign credits owned by the Treasury 
of the United States if such credits are available 

Because the Department of State serves as its fiscal agent in this matter, the 
Agency requests that the language inserted by the House be amended to conform 


to that contained in the appropriation, “Salaries and expenses, Department. of 
State.” 


Failure to make this change could impair effectiveness of the United States 


Information Agency program if it should happen that foreign credits are not 
available from the Treasury Department in those countries where the program 
requires funds to be spent 


Amendment No. 4 Restoration of budget request ($60,000) for re prese ntation abroad 


The House approved $30,000 of the $60,000 requested for personal contact 
expenses abroad. This compares with an amount available in 1954 of $58,750 
which in itself was sharply curtailed from amounts available in prior fiscal years 

Personal contact between USIA officers in the field and key citizens of the 
countries in which they are working is frequently the decisive factor in influencing 
the attitude or action of a key figure in government, labor, military, or other 
element of a@ country, or in getting and retaining outlets for USIA material in 
local information media If such contacts are to be successful they must include 
occasional expenditures for lunches, dinners, and receptions. 

Che $60,000 requested for representation in fiscal vear 1955 is to provide for 
such expenses in 77 countries and 216 posts It would provide less than $66 per 
month per country ven with approximately this amount in 1954, USIA officers 
in the field must ineur substantial out-of-pocket expenses in order to maintain 


their necessary personal contacts 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(P. LS) 


This item now provides for overseas information activities of the United States 
Government as defined by Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953, including activities 
formerly financed by appropriations for the International Information Administra- 
tion, Government in occupied areas, and the Mutual Security Agency 

The bill includes $75,814,000 for this Agency, a reduction of $13,186,000 in the 
budget estimate. The following table shows the amounts provided for the 
current fiscal year for this Agency by direct and comparative transfers: 


International information and educational activities $75 million 

less $15,310,000 transferred to State for exchange of persons pro- 

gram and foreign policy guidance $59, 690, 000 
Government in oceupied areas 17, 727, 000 
Mutual security, 1954 6, 000, 000 


Total 83, 417, 000 
Deductions: 
Program liquidation costs $5, 000, 000 
Moving radio facilities from New York to Wash- 
ington 900, 000 
Public affairs program, Germany , 677, 509 
Administrative support, German public affairs 
program 558, 159 
Travel and miscellaneous expense 37, 390 
8, 173, 058 


Total available in fiscal year 1954 after nonrecurring items 
are deducted 75, 243, 942 
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While the amount allowed for fiscal year 1955 appears to be $7,603,000 below 
the amount appropriated for the current fiscal year, it is actually an increase of 
$570,058 over the comparable figure for the current year when the nonrecurring 
items totaling $8,173,058 are deducted 

The committee has allowed the full amount of the budget estimate for the 
item, ‘‘Radio broadecasting.’’ No other specific increases were granted. Lan- 
guage has also been included in the bill continuing the availability until December 
31, 1954 of the unexpended balance of appropriations heretofore reserved for 
moving the International Broadcasting Service to the District of Columbia or 
its environs. Construction funds, a part of which is for construction of studios, 
were made available until expended and therefore no continuation is necessary. 

No funds have been allowed for the nonprofit publishing corporation which is 
a part of the request for “Information Center Service.’’ For the “Office of 
Evaluation’’ there is reeommended a maximum of $400,000. The committee is 
of the opinion that too much has been spent in the past for evaluation for the 
results obtained. A total of $1,652,222 was expended in 1952, and $1,248,878 in 
1953 for evaluation according to the testimony of the agency. No funds have 
been recommended for the purchase of additional mobile units. For the ‘‘Office 
of Private Cooperation” the committee recommends the same amount as was 
actually expended in fiscal vear 1953 which was $99,727. <A total of $40,000 is 
recommended for the Office of General Counsel.’”’ The sum of $67,608, the 
same amount as expended in fiscal vear 1953, is recommended for ‘‘Executive 
secretariat.’”’ For ‘‘Representation’’ a maximum of $30,000 has been allowed. 
The committee recommends that the amount for the ‘“‘Congressional and public 
nformation staff’ does not exceed the total actually expended for that purpose 
n 1953, which was $99,435 rhe amount requested for this activity was $204,639 
The committee is of the opinion that the function of this agency is to contact the 
people of the other nations of the world rather than those in this country. 

- Language has been included in the bill permitting the extension of certain 
appointments in the Foreign Service Reserve relative to this program. Language 
has also been included in the bill by the committee requiring that at least $8 

illion of the amount appr@priated be used to purchase, from the United States 
lreasury, foreign credit owéd to or owned by the United States. 
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Available funds 1958 and 1954, and estimate and House allowance 19565 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Estimated, 1954 Estimate, 1955 


Actual, 
1953 Sub House House 

mitted t illow- reduc- 

Congre ince tion 


verseas muissions 
American Republics area 
European area 
Europe 
Germany. 
Austria 


Subtotal European area 
ar Eastern area 
Near Eastern area 
raining and employees overlap 


Total, USIS mission 


lio broadcasting and Soviet orbit pr 


, 
Motion | 


rmati 
Potal, Media 


im direction and apprai 
nh { Wirector 
Assistant Directors for Ge 
Area 
of Policy and Program 
Research 
f Evaluation 
Office of Private Cooperation 


Total, program direction and ap 
praisal 
ministration and staff support 
Office of General Counsel 
Executive Secretariat 
‘ongressional and Public Informa 


tion 


nited States Advisory Commission 
on Information 

ffice of Security 

Office of Administration 


Total, administration and staff sup 


port < 3, 046 3, $09 
nistrative support 351 733 


Total (per 1955 budget a 3, 417 
djustment in 1954 amount subsequent to 
House action 


5, 244 000 
S00 800 


Adjusted total 122, 742 284, 217 76, 044 2 Sf 275, 814 13 


Gross amounts include total appropriated funds available in fiscal year 1954, including program liquida- 
osts, costs of moving International Broadcasting Service operations from New York to Washingtor 
other nonrecurring items. Net amounts exclude these nonrecurring items and, except for the special 
»blem of moving costs dealt with in footnote 2 below, provide a base for comparison with fiscal year 1955 
stimates 
Che 1954 estimate includes, as a fiscal year 1954 nonrecurring item, $900,000 estimated for moving Inter 
itional Broadcasting Service operations from New York to Washington. In connection with the exten 
yn of the mandatory completion of the move from June 30, 1954, to Dec. 31, 1954, the House Appropriations 
ommittee included appropriation language to permit unobligated balances of fiscal year 1954 funds reserved 
or moving costs to remain available until Dec. 31, 1954. However, this language provision was deleted or 
the floor of the House on a point of order his means that moving costs (estimated at approximately 
$500,000) not considered in the Agency 1955 budget estimates would have to be financed out of the fiscal year 
955 appropriation. 
This adjustment represents a transfer of funds from FOA effectuated Mar 


), 1954, which was not 
nclnded in previous budget submissions or considered by the House 
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Permanent positions, 1958 and 1954, and estimate and House allowance, 


Estimate, 


ubmit 
ted to 
Con 

gress 


House | House 
allow reduce 
nice tion 


ni 


rican Republics area 


ropean area 

Europ 7 1, 682 
(rermar i 4,009 
Austria 5 440 


subtotal, European area 5 5,131 
Far EBastern area , 708 
Near Eastern area 77 520 
lraining and employes 


Total, USIS mission 10, 190 
la FSO’'s and special project v2 


Net total, USIS mission 10, 0O8 
Radio broadcasting and Soviet orbit progratr 2, 508 


Med ervice 
Pre ervi 
M yt mp ture rT 


Information center service 
Total, media service 


Program direction and appraisal 
© of Director 
A tant Directors for Geograpt 
Office of Policy and Progran 
Intelligence Researct 
Office of Evaluation 
Office of Pri 


vate Cooperation 


Total, program direction and 


ration and staff support 
Office of General Counsel 
Executive Secretariat l 
Congre mal and public information 1h § 15 
{ 8. Advisory Commission on~-Informa 
tion { ( 5 } 6 
Office of Security ( ~ 67 
Office of Administration 274 


Total, administration taff I Hy 150 5 413 413 380 


Grand total 14,130 | 12,815 9, 451 9, 975 9, 457 


ires in parentheses are for comparative purposes and represent 150 positions carried on information 
wency payroll plus 302 positions financed on reimbursable basis to State Department under administrative 
support program 
1 Repre ts total positions beginning of current year. 
3 Represez estimated positions June 30, 1954 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Bripeges. All right, Mr. Streibert, we will be glad to hear 
your presentation. We will make your full statement a part of the 
record. Please give us your general statement. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF THropore C. STREIRERT, DIRECTOR 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am grateful for this chance to 
appear in support of a request that your committee approve in full the President’s 
budget request of $89 million for the United States Information Agency, which 
represents restoration of $13,186,000 over the House-approved allowance of 
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$75,814,000. I also welcome this opportunity to give the committee a report on 
the activities of the United States Information Agenev since 1 became its Director 
last August 

MISSION O} AGENCY 


The Agency now operates under a clearly defined set of principles established 
on October 22, 1953, by the President on the advice of the National Security 
Council Che President’s directive contains the following clear statement of 
purpose for the new Information Agency: 

“The purpose of the United States Information Agency shall be to submit evi- 
dence to peoples of other nations by means of communications techniques that 
the objectives and policies of the United States are in harmony with and will 
advance their legitimate aspirations for freedom, progress, and peace.”’ 

This purpose is to be carried out primarily: 

a) By explaining and interpreting to foreign peoples the objectives and 
policies of the United States Government. 
b) By depicting imaginatively the correlation between United States 
policies and the legitimate aspirations of other peoples of the world. 
““(c) By unmasking and countering hostile attempts to distort or to frus- 
trate the objectives and policies of the United States. 
(d) By delineating those important aspects of the life and culture of the 
people of the United States which facilitate understanding of the policies and 
objectives of the Government of the United States.” 


BASIC POLICY ASSUMPTIONS 


The fiscal vear 1955 program objectives and related budgetary requests are 
required to perform this mission under the following policy assumptions 

|. The aggressive intent of the Soviet Union and Communist China will remain 
inchanged., 

2. Special situations, such as international meetings on major issues between 
the Soviet Union or Communist China and the free world, afford dramatic prop- 
aganda opportunities which the Soviet Union and Communist China will exploit 
and for which we must be prepared. 

3. Soviet tactics will continue to seek to divide the United States from the 
other nations of the free world by creating suspicion of United States actions and 
intentions, and by attempting to place the onus of continuing conflict on the false 
charge that the United States is unwilling to reach a settlement of outstanding 
issues 

1. As a result of sowing seeds of doubt and suspicion, the Soviets will attempt 
to weaken the determination of the nations of the free world to support and 
strengthen regional defense arrangements such as NATO 
5. The Soviets will attempt, particularly among the Western Allies, to exploit 
differences of opinion on such subjects as the recognition of Communist China, 
the conflict in Indochina, and the future of Japan and Germany 

6. In many of the industrially less-advanced countries, the feeling that there 
is nothing to gain in taking sides in a power struggle between the United States 
and the U.S. 8. R. will continue to act as a deterrent to cooperation and under- 
standing among the nations of the free world 


TASKS 


In his state of the Union address, the President said: “In the unity of the free 
world lies our best chance to reduce the Communist threat without war.” 

To achieve this unity of the free world, the tasks of this Agency are to create 
understanding of our common interests by: 

1. Informing other people of American policies and actions. 

2. Explaining these policies and actions in terms of American traditions and 
in terms of the culture and history of the peoples we are trying to reach. 

3. Persuading other peoples that their interests are furthered by the objectives 
of the United States. 

1. Creating a favorable climate of opinion conducive to strengthening the 
free coalition of friendly nations for the purpose of reducing tensions in the world. 
5. Exposing the misrepresentation and false promises of Soviet communism. 
These tasks must be translated differently in each area of the world 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVES THROUGHOUT WORLD 


Our objectives may be separately stated for the principal geographic areas of 
the world as follows: 

In the American Republics area the international Communist conspiracy is 
systematically attempting to exploit nationalist sentiment, and to convict the 
United States of economic exploitation. The information program in Latin 
America exposes this conspiracy and, on the positive side, promotes economic 
understanding in terms of the recommendations of Dr. Milton Eisenhower. To 
quote again from the President’s state of the Union message, the “solid friendship 
with all our American neighbors’’ is, “‘a cornerstone of our entire policy.”’ 

In Europe, the Communists have reduobled their efforts to weaken NATO and 
drive a wedge between the United States and its West European allies. The 
Agency must concentrate on setting the record straight and on strengthening the 
unity and determination of the other NATO members. 

Where neutralism is a controlling factor we must expose the false hopes of that 
position and build the confidence of these peoples in their ability to resist aggession, 
whether internal or external. 

Elsewhere in the free world, in the Near and Far East, where extreme na- 
tionalism is mixed with misunderstanding and mistrust of the West, we must 
convince those peoples that the United States sincerely wishes to assist eact 
nation in achieving its legitimate aspirations and that these aspirations cannot 
be fulfilled by the false promises made by Soviet leaders. In these countries, 
with some two-thirds of the peoples of the free world, we must likewise attempt to 
increase support for regional or collective security arrangements. 

Throughout the Soviet orbit we must continue in our efforts to provide the 
captive peoples with factual information about world conditions so that they may 
learn the truth despite Communist propaganda. In addressing ourselves to the 
U.S. 8. R. we must emphasize the nature and constructive peaceful purposes of 
United States policies, making it clear that the United States has no quarrel with 
the peoples of the Soviet Union as such but rather with the Soviet Government 
and its aggressive and reckless policies. To the European satellites we must 
continue to provide hope by voicing the conviction that the Communist role is 
not permanent, and by emphasizing United States policy to see liberty restored 
to the captive peoples of Eastern Europe. At the same time we must nurture 
the spirit of resistance to Soviet domination and combat the resignation of the 
captive peoples to the will of the Kremlin. To Communist China we must 
particularly point out the regime’s subservience to Moscow designed to sub- 
ordinate China’s interest to the U. 8.8. R.’s. We:must likewise indicate that 
United States policies and interests are in harmony with the fundamental aspira- 
tions of the Chinese people, in this manner correcting Communist distortions 
concerning the United States. 


COMPARISON OF 1955 BUDGET REQUEST WITH EARLIER YEARS 


Under Reorganization Plan No. 8, the United States Information Agency 
provides for all the overseas information activities of the United States Govern- 
ment, including activities formerly financed by appropriations for the International 
Information Administration, Department of State; Government in Occupied 
Areas, Department of State; and the Mutual Security Agency. 

In earlier years, the operating budget for these activities has been much higher 
than the request contained in the President’s budget estimates for fiscal year 1955 
For example, the operating budgets for activities now contained in the United 
States Information Agency totaled $151.8 million in 1952, and $122.8 million in 
1953. Congress, in reducing appropriations for operations during fiscal year 
1954 by 39 percent below the 1953 amount to $75.2 million, indicated a desire that 
the program be carefully reviewed, its mission reassessed, and the operation 
put on a more businesslike basis. 

I believe that these expressed desires of the Congress have been substantially 
met. The revised organizational structure of the Agency, following reeommenda- 
tions of the Subcommittee on Overseas Information Programs of the United States 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate (the Hickenlooper 
committee), and the W. H. Jackson committee appointed by the President, places 
increasing emphasis on decentralization to the field. Four Assistant Directors 
have been designated for regional areas, corresponding with State Department 
regional areas. The functions of policy and programing have been alined more 
closely; the role of the central media services has been clarified; we have reduced 
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positions financed by this appropriation by some 35 percent; and we are, in my 
opinion, well on the way to solving the difficult personnel problems of this Agency. 

The President’s budget of $89 million for this Agency represents a level of 
operations which will permit the Agency to accomplish effectively its mission in 
fiscal year 1955 and to secure the maximum return on the efforts it has previously 
made. The justifications for this request have been supplied the committee. 
A statement of the specific changes requested in the bill as passed by the House, 
together with an explanation of the effects of the House action, are contained in 
the Agency letter of March 19, 1954, requesting that your committee amend title 
IV of the bill. 

I should like now, with your permission, to take up the specific activities in the 
budget and explain in detail why we believe restoration should be granted. Mem- 
bers of my staff are here to assist the committee in developing any detailed 
information concerning our operations and budget estimates about which the 
the committee may desire to inquire. 


COMMENTS ON REDUCED LEVEL OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. StreiBERT. Yes, sit 

| wish to refer to the closing paragraph of the statement which | 
filed which really sets forth the situation that we find ourselves in. 
The present operating level of expenditures for fiscal 1954, as you 
may well recall, was a severe cutback from the fiscal 1953 level. As a 
matter of fact, it was a reduction of almost 40 percent, from $122 
million-plus last year, to about $75 million this year, eliminating 
nonrecurring items. 

As we interpret it, that cutback was a deliberate effort to reduce 
these operations because of the uncertainty of the future at that time 
uncertainty because of the pending reorganization, and the question of 
appointment of new personnel—and was designed to reduce the level 
of these operations to an essential scope, to be sure of eliminating any 
extravagances or unnecessary elements, and to weed out personnel. 

The intent as we understood it was that after experience on this 
level we could then be in better position to gage where these operations 
should be scaled for the future. The budget presentation to the House 
was for $89 million, which was based on about 6 months then of actual 
operating experience. We found that the cutback in certain areas in 
certain activities had been too severe. 

It would be my intention when the full committee is present or 
more members wish to participate in the hearing to cover the detail 
of the $13.2 million additional and try to justify why that additional 
$13.2 million is needed item by item. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


First, I would like to explain some of the steps that have taken 
place in connection with the organization of the Agency since August 1. 
Because of these reduced le vel of expenditure, the first task was to 
reduce the personnel about 25 percent and to reprogram within the 
new reduced level of expe nditure. From a total of about 11,830 on 
the staff on August 1, 2,850 were separated in the first 5 months. 
The staff today, or as of March 31, numbers 9,265. That is a reduction 
of a little over 30 percent from a year ago, when it was 13,321. 

So I think there has been a liquidation of a substantial proportion 
of the personnel from previous operations. 

Senator Magnuson. What did you have when we last year directed 
you to do this realinement of your personnel? How many were em- 
ployed? Thirteen thousand some? 
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Mr. Srreirpert. No, that 13,321 was as of a year ago. There 
were 11,830 on August 1, 1953, when United States Information 
Agency came into being. Between August 1 and December 31, 1953, 
we separate 1d 2,850 employees. 

Senator Magnuson. Now you are back to what? 

Mr. Srrerperr. Nine thousand two hundred sixty-five. 

Chairman Bripces. How many of those you let go were Americans 
and how many were other nationalities? 

Mr. Srrerpert. To March 31, 1954, there have been actually 3,142 
separations. There has been some turnover, too, and the 9,265 
represents the net change from 11,830. Of the approximate 3,000 
employees separated, about 1,000 were Americans, both overseas and 
in the United States. The rest were locals overseas. That reduction 
is about in the correct proportion to the total employment. 

Chairman Brinces. What nationalities were they? 

Mr. Srrerpert. They would be in the various countries, the 77 
countries we operate in 

Senator Maanuson. But it is in about the same ratio as the total 
employment? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. Our first task we felt, having accomp- 
lished this severe reprograming and reduction in personnel as well as 
some of the operations, was to try to build from there up. The first 
effort was to recruit executive personnel. As an independent agency 
we had a number of activities to administer that had really not been 
ganized under adequate executive direction, we felt, when the 


agency was part of State Department operations. 


ors 


MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 


Fi rthermore, an effort was made to take advantage of experience 
in these various technical fields of advertising and public relations, 
motion pictures, et cetera. That was a very difficult job. There 
were about 8 positions to be filled, and it took some 5 months to get 
people with the proper qualifications and bring in these skills that had 
not really been taken advantage of previously. I cite motion pictures 
aS a wal example where the people in the Agency’s Motion Picture 
Service had either no business experience or only limited business 
experience. 

We were able to get Mr. Andrew Smith, Jr., who spent his life in 
the motion-picture business, most recently as vice president of Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox, and in charge of distribution. In that element | 
want to emphasize that here was a distribution man who would have 
a special gift in getting these pictures shown properly; whereas, pre- 
viously I think there had been much too much emphasis on producing 
pic tures 

EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


Chairman Bripces. On that point I would like to interrupt to tell 
you that I hold in my hand a wire I received within the past 30 
minutes. It says, 


a number of hidden totally unwarranted and completely wasteful 

din this budget For both economy and our country’s welfare the 

should be permanently eliminated: (1) there are enough educational 

ary films already produced by the USIA to supply foreign schools and 

res for the next 5 years. If it is argued that more propaganda films must 
made to reproduce important government personalities, the correct answet 
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is that the five American newsreel plus television networks exchanging negatives 
and cinemascopes with foreign newsreels and networks. American newsreels 
have been doing this for 50 years. The items involve $3 million, and it should be 
stopped now. 

What is your comment? 

Mr. Srrerpert. As | understand it, this man wants to drop all 
these activities. This is right on the point. As of this year, before 
we had Andy Smith in to head this operation up, motion pictures took 
the most severe cut inreprograming. We cut out all production except 
some $100,000, which is a very minor amount compared to what pre- 
viously had been spent, with the view in mind of reexamining all 
policies of both production and distribution to see what we wanted to 
do with the motion-picture program. 

We could stop that because there are a number of pictures obli- 
gated under previous years—in fact, too far back, in 1952 even—that 
had not been fully completed and delivered. So while we were doing 
this, we could continue to have finished pictures that could go into 
your libraries to have some fresh product to keep interest in them and 
at the same time decide what policies to follow. We have arrived at 
the following policies and I agree with what I heard there about the 
number of documentary films. I think we have too many so-called 
Americana documentary films. 

The present policy—and if this budget is approved, the money will 
be spent in this manner—is to produce pictures primarily indigenously 
in the field, wherever possible. We find they are much more effective 
produced by local actors with local locales, the Philippines, for ex- 
ample. That is a good instance of it. It is true throughout the 
southeast area. 

Chairman Bripces. How would you produce a documentary 
American film in the Philippines? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We are not producing American documentary 
films. 

Chairman Brinegs. I thought that is what you meant. 

Mr. Srrerpert. What we are aiming to produce are films that are, 
number one, either straight anti-Communist or, two, that support 
directly foreign policy objectives in the particular area or country, 
or three, are topical or newsreel type of thing. 

We put out a very good picture, or are just finishing a picture, on 
Vice President Nixon’s trip to southeast Asia, which when circulated 
will enhance very much the beneficial effect that trip had. We are 
doing the same thing with the trip of Milton Eisenhower to Latin 
America last summer. 

The President’s speech on the peaceful uses of atomic energy has 
been very useful in that compaign. Also, we are getting those pic- 
tures distributed wherever possible by American companies abroad. 
These American companies control a large part of the distribution 
abroad. Where we can get distribution to theatrical screens of pic- 
tures that serve our purposes, it is highly desirable, particularly when 
there is very little cost involved. 

So to sum this up, we think we have workable policies established 
that will eliminate wasteful production that was not so purposeful 
and then concentrate it on productions that are directly beneficial to 
our specific objectives. 
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In showing pictures we are not trying to show the natives up the 
river some motion pictures, partic ularly since they have very little 
to do with the actions of that country. Our effort is to confine the 
showings to specialized groups, which is a very practical thing to do, 
of either leaders or Government officials or youth or students of various 
kinds so there is a special purpose in showing these people rather than 
just showing pictures to people that otherwise cannot see them. 


USE OF COMMERCIAL THEATERS 


Senator Macnuson. Do you show them in commercial theaters? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We show them only in commercial theaters where 
we can get distribution through the American companies that operate 
abroad. 

Senator Magnuson. And they charge money to see them? 

Mr. Srreipert. They charge money, and we are delighted we get 
that exposure on their screen. It costs us no more money. 

Senator Magnuson. Supposing the fellow ran your films for 1 week. 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. They are shorts and they have to be run in 
with the feature. 

Senator Magnuson. So there is no conflict there? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No. 

Senator GREEN. If these appropriations which have been eliminated 
are restored, what would be the policy then as to the persons who have 
been eliminated? 

Mr. Srrerpert. There is very little provision here for inereased 
staff. It is mostly for material and for actual production of pictures. 
Five hundred and eighteen new positions are involved. If the funds 
are restored, we hope to be able to project people of experience and 
skill and talent into this field. That has been one of the problems, to 
try to change over the personnel when at the same time we have been 
reducing the entire staff. It has been extremely difficult to upgrade 
the staff. Our problem is primarily one of personnel. 

I am glad you brought it up, sir, because it is the people who are 
spending this money that determine its effectiveness rather than the 
money itself. 

Senator Magnuson. It is not so much bodies as it is the type of 
person? 

Mr. Srreirpert. The experience, skill, and background in that 
particular field. 

Senator Green. What proportion of the total functions you apply 
will be new in case the whole appropriation asked for is given? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No new functions, sir. 

Senator Green. Nothing new? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No; nothing explicitly added. They are all 
existing functions. We may become more effective because there is 
more material. 

PERSONNEL POLICY 


Senator Green. Why should not the old employees still be available 
for the old functions? They could work in those same functions? 

Senator Maagnuson. Because we directed them last year to elean 
out a lot of old employees. That is by direction. 

Senator Green. I am trying to know what the policy is and the 
reason for it. 
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Senator Magnuson. I do not know whether the change was 
desirable. 

Mr. SrrerBert. That is what we have been doing. 

Senator GREEN. Now you spoiled my question. 

Senator Magnuson. I am sorry. 

Chairman Brivees. You have a further question. 

Senator GREEN. You took attention from it. 

Mr. SrrerBert. Do you have a further question? 

Senator Green. The same question. The Senator answered it 
instead of you. I am not satisfied with his answer. 

Mr. SrrerBert. | think it is the best answer that could be given. 
They are available and the good ones we would like to have back, 
but we are glad to be able to clean out a lot of people that I think 
had been injected into the program through too quick expansion. 


MOTION-PICTURE PRODUCTION 


Chairman Bripces. Will you have prepared later a list of the 
films that you have produced both abroad and at home; who produced 
the Mm, and the cost for those films, during the past and present fiscal 
year? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The ideas used to make films for the USIA originate in many ways. In some 
eases they result from a request or specific suggestion from the mission overseas. 
In other cases, they may result from a request from the Agency policy group; 
the area assistant directors; or from the Motion Picture Service itself. 

Once the theme of a picture has been determined, as a result of a consensus of 
opinion, arrangements for the production are made with private producing com- 
panies. The Agency does not have its own production facilities. 

The film is reviewed in various stages by members of the Motion Picture Service, 
representatives of the Office of Policy and the area assistant directors to determine 
the suitability of the treatment for the program and for the various areas of the 
world. In many cases the film is tested in the field prior to completion. 

The result is that no one film is the idea or work of any one individual, but 
represents the best judgment of the motion-picture specialists, the Office of 
Policy and the posts overseas. 


DomEstic PRopUCTION 


Completed productions contracted in fiscal year 1954 


Cost to 
.™ IMS in 
Reels fiscal year 


Atomic Power for Peace 
Conference on Iran , 
Crime Against Humanity—An Unpleasant Subject 
4. Falcon Dam bascaceweu 
Foreign Newsreel (Kore: an) 
6. Men at the Crossroads 
Pilgrimage to Mecca_-. 
8. Project Kingfish 
u oor of the Crown Prince of Japan. wees 
10 ice President Nixon—Ambassador of Friendship 
Visit of the President of Turkey to the United States 


Issues 
* Footage. 
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Completed productions contracted in fiscal year 1953 


Cost to IMS 
Reels in fiscal year 
1953 


Afghanistan Students in the United States $2, 
Arab Student Convention 

As the City Sleeps 

Boston Marathon 

Boy Scout Jamboree 

Burmese Educational Mission 

China's Fighting Mer 

Coronation of King Faisal TI 

Day in the Life of a U. N. Delegate (series of 13 films, 11 completed) 
\ Day to Remember 
Design for Growing 
Fisenhower Inauguration 
Ethiopia-Fritrea Federation 
Foreign Newsreel (Koreur 
Hot 
l 
I 
T 
| 


9 


> 
1 
4 
1 
5, 
3, 
3, 
2 
3. 
4 
) 


fe 


Spam tet AS et peat fet te et ttt 


Ioja Stories (6 


ndian Art Exhibit 
nternational Grasslands Confers 
panese Farmers Visit America 
.ing cf Iraq Tours United States 
Life of President Eisenhower 
Mecca Airlift 
Men at the Crossroads 
Mission of Friendship 
The New Libya 
New wazine No, 44 
Newsmagazine Nos. 51, 54, 55 
The Olympic 1952 
Open House for Rural Yout 
‘ath to Peace 
idential Elections, U. S. A 
‘residential Nominations, U. 8S. A 
‘rime Minister of Gold Coast Visits Liberia 
*roductivity—Key to Plenty 
’roject Kingfish 
luskegee Institute Welcomes Gold Coast Visitor 
Che Village and the Road 
The Village and the Technician 
Wheat for Pakistan 
Youth Talks It Over (6 film 


— toto to bo S to te 


on 


et tt et et BD a 


FILM INVENTORY 


Chairman Bripces. Of course I want the title of the films and 
description of each 

What is the value of the motion picture films that you have at the 
present time? After they are used a certain length of time, are they 
obsolete and of no value or are your films made so they are usable from 
time to time? 

Mr. Srrerpert. The prints wear out. The pictures that are con- 
tinuously useful we can replenish with prints. We are now in the 
process of weeding out a lot of wornout prints for rejection that are 
no longer useful in the program. That is a continuing process. 

Chairman Bripess. Not too much the physical condition of the 
film but how many are unsuitable? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We just ran an inventory on that. 

Is Mr. Smith here? 

This is Mr. Smith, head of our Motion Picture Service. 

Mr. Smirxa. We have just completed an inventory of our films in 
all the foreign lands and at the same time conducted a review of sub- 
ject matter. The idea of the inventory was to find out just what 
our stock in trade is and the idea of the review was to eliminate from 
our libraries the material which no longer served the purpose for 
which’ it was created. We have a committee set up to study the 
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recommendations as to the subject matter that should be dropped, 
and they will render their findings. Then we will take the further 
step of eliminating that material from the library so we have a 
current, active library. 

Into our library from time to time came film from many different 
sources—from other agencies, and from donations. We had a record 
of what we sent from Washington, but up to this time we haven't 
had a good record of exactly what came in from all these other sources 
We now have such a record, and that review is well under way. 


TOTAL MOTION-PICTURE FOOTAGE 


Chairman Bripges. You have 38 vaults of moving pictures in 
New York City. How many feet of film do you have? 

Mr. Smiru. We have approximately 40 million feet of film in those 
vaults, and again that 40 million feet was an inheritance. It came to 
this agency from many different agencies and from whatever sources 
functioning for the Government which had material that had to be 
stored. That 40 million feet does not give you a very cood pic ture 
of the operation or of the condition. I think it better to tell you 
that the footage represents about 500 different subjects, 500 different 
stories. 

For each subject in the vaults there are negatives, sound tracts, 
music tracts, and other short pieces of film. It all added up tothis 
terrific total of footage. We are currently conducting a study of 
that and we have by this time come to a point where we can and are 
eliminating about half the amount, about 20 million feet. It is quite 
a job to get that move underway because many of the films were 
not even cataloged. You have to take a good look at them and decide 
what is good and what is bad. 

We want to be sure not to dispose of anything that is good, that 
has a use. Asa matter of fact, of the footage we have already taken 

look a, the Signal Corps has signified their intention of wanting 
some of i 

The 38 v conn were costing us approximately $38,000 a vear. That 
is quite a substantial amount of money. We feel that within due 
course of time, not too long a period, we will be able to eliminate that 
charge almost entirely, and at the same time we are conducting 
this effort we are being careful to preserve one negative copy of each 
subject. Any time that such subject is required or is useful, we will 
be able to make a copy of it. We think the effort is well underway, 
and we will bring it to a conclusion as soon as we can, 


SOLE AGENCY PROVIDING OVERSEAS INFORMATION 


Chairman Bripers. I want to ask Mr. Streibert a question here. 
Is your agency the sole agency providing overseas information on the 
activities of our Government? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Bripges. Is there duplication of work of other agencies? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Not so far as I know. The nearest place you 
might come to it would be in the case of the technical aid under FOA 
where a certain amount of information has to be given by them. That 
is what we call how to do it; technical information. It may be 
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somewhat general in character. It may be to do with health or agri- 
culture and how to produce, but that is the nearest it would come 
where there is any information activity going on. 

Senator Magnuson. What about the military overseas? Do they 
pass their films around? 

Mr. Srrerpert. There is Army information as such on the Army 
on a division basis. 

Senator Magnuson. But some military films are available in cer 
tain areas to the civilian population? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. That may or may not be a duplication. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We sre familiar with what information the military 
has. 

Mr. Berpine. We do not regard that as a duplication. 

Senator Magnuson. You regard that as supplemental? 

Mr. Berpinea. That is right, and it is of a different character 
That is it involves relationships between an Army division and the 
local population, trying to improve troop relationships. 


COST OF MOVING TO WASHINGTON 


Senator Macnuson. I wanted to ask one question because we are 
going to have to close. How much did it cost you to move down 
here? 

Mr. Strrerperr. It will cost roughly, $650,000 plus the cost of con- 
struction of the new studios. 

Senator Magnuson. What is the total, about $900,000? 

Mr. Srrerpert. The studios and equipment cost close to $2 million. 

Senator MaGnuson. Let me ask you another thing. Do you think 
that move under the direction of this committee last year was 
desirable? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Highly desirable. I welcomed it. I am delighted 
it was directed. 

Senator Green. Have you any statement of principle to direct 
those under you as to the nature of the films? What subjects are 
desirable and which are undesirable? There must be something be- 
sides oral instructions in individual cases. 

Mr. Srrerert. Our films are sent out to our information centers 
and they are permitted to be used at the discretion of the local people. 

Senator Green. You mean in making the films? 

Mr. Srrersert. Yes, sir. They are made entirely by us. 

Senator Gren. If you have formulated principles and have ex- 
pressed them in words and have reduced them to writing, I would like 
to see a copy. 

POLICY OF ANTICOMMUNISM 


Mr. SrrerBert. | will reduce them to words here as I previously 
attempted todo. The policy in making new pictures is to confine new 
production to straight anti-Communist subjects of one nature or 
another, but direct, open anticommunism. Secondly, subjects that 
support the specific foreign policy objectives of a country or a region. 

In addition, topical or newsreel type pictures that are within the 
news or have to do with events or have to do with certain newsreel 
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activities in which we play a part. Those are the policies of produc- 
tion of new pictures. The application to a specific one is under the 
direction here of Andy Smith and is not delegated out. That is done 
here. 

Senator Green. It is so general that I do not think it would be 
very helpful. You could make almost any picture come within the 
classes. I will give you the trouble I have experienced over the years 
in foreign countries, and I have investigated the films that were 
produced. It is this: I do not know whether they came under those 
classifications or not. Four years ago in India I saw pictures of the 
States. They hired a theater and charged a very low admission. | 
saw part of it, not having time for all. They had a picture of New 
Jersey, and the part I saw was one which was most objectionable. 
It, was principally bathing beauties stretched over boats on the shores 
I cannot imagine anything more inappropriate in India than that 
subject. I remonstrated and asked them about it. They had one of 
each of the States, and some of the States did not have bathing 
beauties because they did not have any place to bathe. 

Two years later I was in Spain and they said everything had been 
changed. I said, ‘Let me see your program for today.” There was 
one of the other States still on the program. All 48 of these States 
had a series of presentations somewhere. That is not anti-Communist, 
exactly. 

Mr. Srrersert. No, sir; that is Americana. We do not make those 


any more. 
Senator GREEN. Instead of being attractive, it repels people. 
Mr. Srrerpert. We do not make those any more. 
Senator Green. That is what they said then, and 2 years later 


they were still going strong. 

Mr. Srrerpert. They are probably still in that library in Spain 
and will be until the inventory gets them out of there. You asked me 
about new productions. 

Senator GREEN. I want to know what general instructions were 
given such pictures. Other pictures of life in America were such as to 
alienate rather than attract. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We stopped making pictures that have as their 
primary purpose showing life in America. We just are not making 
new ones. As to getting them out of the existing libraries, you just 
heard Mr. Smith say how we are getting these inventories. 


LIFE IN AMERICA PICTURES DISCONTINUED 


Senator Green. You are not making any more pictures of life 
America? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We are not. 

Senator GREEN. Because you alienated people; not you individu- 
ally. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We think so. We have done it in other parts of 
the program where we try to show what a great country this is and how 
wonderful we are. It makes people either. envious or they do not 
understand it. It has the opposite effect from what we want. We 
have adopted that policy in radio broadcasting. 
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Senator GREEN. There is a very expensive picture magazine meant 
primarily for Russia. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That was discontinued. 

Senator Green. There isn’t any proof Russians ever saw it. 

Mr. Srrersert. They were in great demand in Russia, but Russia 
cut down the number of copies we could distribute. 

Senator Green. | think it was very shortsighted on Russia’s part 
because I have been wading through copies in Russia and it seemed 
to me the most depressing picture of life in America. 

Senator MaGnuson. You term it an anticommunistic picture. 
What would be an example? 

Mr. StrerBert. Showing the Philippines what would happen in a 
village if the Communists came in and took over, showing their method, 
how they operate, how they work with taking over the land, how they 
take all the products from the land. 

Senator MaGcnuson. That is the typical anti-Communist picture? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF AMERICANA PICTURES 


Senator Macnuson. Why would you quit Americana? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We do not think it is effective. We do not think 
it furthers our purposes to have people exposed to the glories and great 
attributes of each of the 48 States. It does not particularly help our 
policies. 

Senator Magnuson. In other words, we look too good; they get 
envious? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Or they do not understand it. You show it in an 
Arabic country where there is only 5 percent literacy. They see a 
bunch of automobiles outside of a factory and they do not understand 
it. They would not believe they belonged to our labor. It does not 
have the effect you would think. 

Senator MaGnuson. Even though it is true, they do not believe it. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Senator MaGnuson. The Russians think just the opposite. They 
have cut all Americana motion pictures except the worst side, the 
seamy side. I remember talking a year or so ago to my old friend 
Eric Johnston where they had given a list of 200 films of which they 
were going to buy 50. Some of the things they picked out would be 
an innocuous musical or the Grapes of Wrath or the seamy side. Any- 
thing that depicted a typical city or life in America, they did not want 
because they thought that would have a bad effect on their people. 

You say in many of these other countries where the literacy is high 
that does not mean much. You would rather show them how bad 
Russia is. 

Chairman Bripces If you are no longer making pictures of 
Americana, what kind of American films are you making? 

Mr Srretpert. We are not making typical pictures of America. 
We are making pictures that attempt to further our specific foreign 
policy objectives which are different in the various areas, or topical 
pictures, such as the dedication of Faleon Dam, where the President’of 
Mexico came up and our President went there and showed this fine 
dam development. 
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Senator Maanuson. What about industrial development? 

Mr Srrerert. That is not too useful. 

Senator Macnuson. How do you determine the usefulness? By 
reports from the field? 

Mr. Srreiperc. Primarily by the demands from the field. In 
Vietnam we are going to make some more pictures. There the effort 
is entirely to support nationalism, to support the Vietnamese people. 

Senator Macnuson. You make them locally? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir, and with their blessing 

Senator GREEN. It is anti-French. The Nationalist movement 
is anti-French. 

Mr. Sirerpert. No, the French are just on the point of giving them 
their independence. 

Senator Grren. They have been on the pomt so long that people 
do not take stock in it. 
¥ Mr. Srrerperr. | think there wil! be some tangible evidence in 
the next few days. 

Senator Green. That may be what is coming, but I am talking 
about the past. I am not a prophet. 

Mr. Srrertnert, We are just starting to make the pictures. 

Senator Magnuson. One more question and I must go. 

Do vou have an editorial board of some kind? Who determines? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Whether you make a picture of a certain kind? 

Seaator Maanuson. Yes. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is determined here as to fiaal approval under 
Andy Smith. 

Senator Maneuson. Mr. Smith reviews what they ask for and 
determines whether they should have it in? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is correct. 

Senator Maanuson. You do it all by yourself? 

Mr. Smrru. No, sir. 

Senator Maanuson. Do you vot consult Harry Brand? 

Mr. Suir. I am afraid Harry would not be too much help, and I 
think Sam Goldwyn might be just a little help. We have our own 
staff; we have Keith Adamson, Turner Shelton, and Tony Guaco who 
work on this job. Mr. Shelton is our production chief for overseas 
production. They are very capable people. They have knowledge 
of how production should be planned and worked out. 


DETERMINATION OF SUBJECT MATTER 


Senator Macnuson. I am not talking about the production; I am 
talking about the subject matter. Who determines whether you 
should show in Arabia a picture of the Ford Motor Co., or a picture of 
how we harvest wheat in North Dakota. 

Mr. Smiru. The subject matter for the area is determined by the 
assistant area directors. There are 4 area directors: 1 man in the 
Far East, 1 in the Near East, 1 in Europe, and 1 in Latin America. 
They are all here with us today. These men make frequent visits to 
their areas. They learn what is needed to best do our job there. 

Senator Magnuson. Then you rely upon the advice of the people 
in the field rather than trying to determine that policy as to the type 
of picture? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 


45431—54—pt. 1—_—71 
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Senator Magnuson. | suppose that in turn their conclusions are 
based upon the demand or the reaction as they do it by trial and 
error in the particular area? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. It is not exactly trial and error; it is actual 
experience. 

Senator Macnuson. That is trial and error when you get down 
to 1b. 

Mr. Srreisert. It also goes through our policy department so we 
are sure it is in line with foreign policy. 

Senator Magnuson. It is an accumulation of a lot of facts and 
experience in the particular areas? 

Mr. Srreipert. That is right. 


RUSSIAN METHODS COMPARED 


Senator Green. | want to express the hope under this new arrange- 
ment for increased appropriations that we will come somewhere near 
the admirable success which the Russians have had with their similar 
work. So far, my experience is that they are far the best of any 
country in its moving pictures. I mean propaganda. 

Senator Magnuson. The Russians are always glorifying Russia. 

Senator Green. But in a very factual way. 

Senator Maagnuson. Whereas, we have a policy of not glorifying 
America because they say that does not take in a lot of countries. 

Senator Green. It depends on the way it is done. 

Senator Magnuson. We are sort of telling them what Russia does 
is not true; that this is what happens. 

Mr. Srrempert. Yes. 

Senator Green. They have a good deal of flattery of the country 
they are showing it in. It is very entertaining and instructive. Then 
they end up with some sort of a glorification of Russia. 

Senator Maagnuson. You are against the bathing beauty business? 

Senator GreEN. | am against that in India. It is all right in the 
United States of America. 


POLICY IN INDIA 


Chairman Bripces. Will you tell us how to handle the situation in 
India. Indiaisa problem. They are stopping us from flying American 
planes in support of the French forces in Indochina. What are you 
showing over there? 

Mr. Srrerbert. We first get the advice of our public affairs officer 
and the ambassador and their staffs as to what can be done. Then 
you have the question of local censorship. In that whole southeast 
Asia area the question of what you can show and what you can do 
is a very sensitive thing. Our films do not go into Burma at all. 

Chairman Bringes. You mean any film we show has to pass muster 
with the Indian Government? 

Mr. Srre:pert. Yes, sir; in many of those countries. It varies 
country by country. 

Chairman Bripges. I am talking about India now. 

Mr, Srremert. Let us ask Mr. Damon about that situation there. 

Mr. Damon. We have been able to show a number of pictures in 
India that carry a political message. We have the Korea story 
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which is the story of the whole Korean picture and what it means in 
terms of the free world and American policy and of India’s security. 
We also have the prisoner exchange story, again a picture which was 
very widely shown. We had difficulty with Indian censors. Some- 
times there is delay for 4 or 5 months and sometimes the ones we want 
in are turned down. By and large we are able te show quite a few 
pictures that carry a substantial political message of the American 
foreign policy in India. 

Chairman Bripers. What sort of message do you want to carry 
to India? 

Mr. Damon. In the movies or the whole program? 

Chairman Bripeérs. The whole program or the movies. Your con- 
cern is with the movies; is it not? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No; he is assistant director for that area. 

Mr. Damon. I am concerned with the whole content of everything 
that we are trying to get over. On the movie side a motion picture 
is something you cannot produce in a week. It has to be a prepared 
message. It takes a while. We do the best we can to have available 
pictures which present the basic principles of American foreign policy 
When issues like the ones that come up today appear, we try to fit them 
into our program. For example, a few weeks ago Mr. Nehru and 
Mrs. Pandit had a dinner party at which they borrowed the film of 
President Eisenhower’s atomic-energy speech. They showed it to 
12 or 15 of the most influential people in India. We had that picture 
on hand at that time. Our total content is something we should 
discuss in executive session. 

Chairman Bripces. We have reached the time when it should be 
discussed. 

Mr. Damon. I would like to talk about one aspect of our policy 
toward India—an explanation of the American economic process and 
the philosophy of the free choice, free-enterprise system. ‘This cam- 
paign has been going on since November, focused through every 
activity we do. It is coordinated in press and radio, the movies, the 
lecture program that we have, magazines and pamphlets we put out 
there. 

We think it has been amazingly successful. It is something we plan 
to continue over a long period of time because the basic thing in the 
process is to try to eliminate certain mistrusts that Indian people 
have about the United States. : 

Chairman Bringces. Some action will have to be inaugurated to 
help eliminate our distrust of India. 

Mr. Srrersert. We go by foreign policy guidance of the State De- 
partment. 

Chairman Brinces. As far as I am concerned, I am getting 
impatient. 

Senator GREEN. It is rather dangerous to deal with political ques- 
tions, is it not? 


STATE DEPARTMENT POLICY FOLLOWED 


Mr. Srrerpert. We follow State Department policy guidance on 
these political questions. That is one thing I wanted to mention so 
it would be on the record. There was some question when the separa- 
tion of a new information agency from the State Department was 
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under discussion as to whether it could adequately follow and promote 
further accepted policies of the State Department, not diverge from 
it and having America speaking with two voices. 

Our experience since August 1 has been that it has hardly been a 
difficult problem at all. We have ve ry close relationships. We have 
daily and hourly contacts with the State Department. We found we 
are able to get full guidance from them and to transmit that to the 
field so it is in accord with the policies established by State. It has 
worked out well. 

Senator Green. Even in those cases where from the State Depart- 
ment’s own point of view it would be attacking a foreign country and 
it would be disagreed with. It would be suppressed. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We follow the State Department guidance. 
Incidentally, with reference to one country the chairman was speaking 
of, our efforts are going to be no more successful than our policies are 
successful. We think we can bring enormous returns on these expendi- 
tures where good policies are susceptible of being completely promoted 
and getting “the most out of them, getting the greatest value, pre- 
venting the Communists and other interests from separating our 
friends from us. That activ ity we can really carry out if our policies 
are correct. But we can only be as successful as our policies and 
actions permit. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH RADIO FREE EUROPE 


Chairman Bripces. We are going into the details of all these things 
in later hearings, but there is one thing I want to straighten out 
now so that we may develop questions in future hearings. What is 
your relationship with Radio Free Europe and what is the duplication? 
Do you have working arrangements? Are you prepared to testify, 
or do you want somebody else? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. Iam quite familiar with it. We are familiar 
with their operations. We make it a point to know what is going on. 
We feel that our radio is supplemental to them and they are supple- 
mental to us. There is no conflict between us. I will explain why. 
Where they have a station serving a particular country such as Poland, 
their effort is to establish a Polish station, a free Polish station that 
serves completely the Poles’ interests. It is as though it were a sta- 
tion located in Warsaw if it were not for the Soviet occupation. It is 
to serve the interests of the Polish people and the Polish free nation. 

Our broadcasts in Polish do not have that objective. We are the 
official voice of the United States Government. Our objective is to 
bring them creditable news of what is happening in the world outside 
and to keep an identification with them so they realize we are inter- 
ested in their ultimate liberation and freedom, to present commentary 
and information material, political commentary. 

Those two are not in basic editorial purpose antithetic. They 
supplement each other. Last spring as a consultant for Dr. Robert 
Johnson, I visited Munich and had as one of the main purposes of the 
visit to see whether any savings could be made as between Radio 
Free Europe and ourselves on joint use of any facilities. Their de- 
mands and requirements are so completely different from ours that I 
was unable to find on the spot any way that we could really save any 
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money between us by having any common facilities because they are 
completely different in purpose. They are different in time schedules. 

On the other hand, I have had communication and contact with 
the committee that heads this whole thing up. We are in touch 
with them, and where we can help each other, we try to do it. We 
have on some occasions both broadcast certain events that we are 
both interested in. So that the net answer I give is we do not con- 
flict and we do supplement each other. 

Of course, Radio Free Europe, as a completely private organization, 
can do just as it pleases; whereas, there are certain restrictions on a 
Government-owned broadcasting operation. 

Chairman Brincss. Is there anything further in a general way 
you would like to tell us this afternoon, leaving the details to be 
developed later? 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL ADVICE 


Mr. Strerpert. Yes. I would like to give briefly the fact that last 
October, late in October, we were given a mission by the National 
Security Council, or rather, with their advice, by the President this 
directive spelled out in general terms our objectives and gave us a 
specific mission to perform. 

As a result of that we were then able to go to the field and say, 
within this basic framework, what are the particular objectives to be 
accomplished in each country? What are the most important ob- 
jectives for you to be aiming this program at? We asked them to 
reduce them to a manageable number; that is, a number of objectives 
that are somewhat within the capabilities we have. For example, 
it is wasteful to try to appeal to the general public in almost all 
instances, let us say, particularly of countries with a low rate of 
literacy. To concentrate our efforts on a few specific principal ob- 
jectives so they are not only within our resources, but we have some 
hope of accomplishing them or making measurable progress toward 
them. That process went on last winter. 

Our first go-around was not wholly satisfactory. It was difficult 
to shrink this down to a few objectives. We had to go back again 
and redefine them. ‘The redefinition has just been completed. 

So we now find our field staffs with the advice of the American 
Ambassador and the missions there are directing their efforis to 
this more concentrated field of specific objectives country by country. 

Furthermore, we are cognizant of the fact that the job to be done 
in each country varies tremendously. It is impossible, really, to 
generalize from Washington here on how to use our media resources 
so as to make them more useful in the field. We are managing it so 
that the field decides—of course, with our approval and with the 
State Department’s final approval—what our mission should be. 
Then they tell us the tools they want to use, whether it is making 
pictures in a particular area or whether they need more radio or 
whether they feel radio is not effective or whether they want to make 
the radio programs local instead of having them from New York, 
or whether they need more reading rooms and libraries, as in India— 
we are trying to open up 10 new reading rooms in India—or what 
would be the most effective means of accomplishing this objective. 
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FIELD PRINTING 


Then the media here have a policy of operations which will satisfy 
those needs. For example, in our publications instead of making or 
trying to make publications here and printing them, we are engaged 
entirely in making pilot models which are no more than ideas and copy 
and texts. That is sent out to the field, and if they wish to use it in 
their particular country, they order them. Then can order them 
made locally, and we have established—we have continued, really- 
2 regionalized printing centers where they can get quick service; 1 
in Manila and the other 1 in Paris. They can operate them cheaper 
than they can get local printing done. 

All the needs of those countries where we operate, then, combine 
to make the media operation in Washington a whole. They are the 
customers in the field. 

In Washington, however, we do decide what our operating policies 
are. That philosophy, I think, has been well received by the organi- 
zation and we are operating under it. 

After this separation from the State Department, I want to say, 
too, that it made no change in the field as such, no new facilities or no 
new organization being set up in the field. Our public affairs officers 
and their staffs continue to operate under the chief of the mission 
while reporting to us, much as they had before. 


SPACE AND RENTALS PROBLEMS 


Chairman Bripers. I make it clear to you that we want a report 
on your location in Washington and your rentals and what you have 
done here and whether you have the best space for the least money. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. We have been working very closely with 
GSA on getting out of rented space into Government-owned space. 
In Washington we did have to establish a few facilities of our own 
formerly operated by the State Department, such as security, general 
counsel, fiscal, et cetera. The cost of those, however, is no more than 
the cost of similar services performed by State which would have 
required reimbursement to State before the separation. 

So that I think it has been economical and it has been efficient. 
We now service the exchange of persons program in the field, much 
as we previously had done, although under Reorganization Plan 8 it 
remains in State for the basic responsibility. 

Chairman Brineges. Senator Knowland, are there any questions 
you wish to ask at this time? 

Senator Know.anp. No, I have none at the public session here. 
I will have some when we get into executive session. 

Chairman BrinGss. Senator Green? 

Senator Green. No. 

Chairman Briness. Is there anything further you want to state in 
this preliminary session? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Are there any questions on radio we could answer 
now? Leonard Erikson is here, and he was released by the McCann- 
Erikson Advertising Agency for a limited time. I am sorry he is 
resigning and going back to that agency on May 1. If there are any 
particular radio questions, I would like to have the benefit of his 
judgment on them 
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Chairman Bringus. You can tell us now, very briefly, how he has 
proceeded to clean up the radio situation on which there were many 
complaints. 

Mr. Errxson. I take it you would like to have me review in a 
general way what has been done since I was asked to come ir. with the 
assignment or reorganization. 


INTERNAL CHANGES AND REORGANIZATIONS 


There were a number of things we undertook almost simultaneously. 
The first thing we had to do was to eliminate personnel in order to 
comply with our reduced budget. The problem there was to do so 
without penalizing our broadcast service any more than was abso- 
lutely necessary. So we began by scrutinizing all the subsidiary 
services of the organization and economizing as much as possible in 
terms of the number of people needed for facility maintenance and 
the number of people needed for administrative services such as ac- 
counting, auditing, construction, supervision, et cetera. 

So by the time we finished with our process of riffing, we would have 
disturbed as little as possible our program service on the air. Asa 
result, we eliminated or found it necessary to eliminate only 7 lan- 
guages from the total of 41 that had been on our schedule at the time 
we began our operation on a reduced budget. 

In that connection we also wanted to take advantage of the special 
rider that gave us the right to separate people of above a certain grade, 
nonveterans, who were ‘undesirable employees from one point of view 
or another. We scrutinized our entire list of personnel very care- 
fully from the standpoint of loyalty and efficiency, comuealeliiiea. 
professional skill. By the time that rider privilege had terminated, 
we felt that we had taken full advantage of it. 

In addition, I felt it was very important to inaugurate what might 
be termed an interval audit for the purpose of scrutinizing first the 
Program Department to see what could be done to make the operation 
more efficient and economical and to see what changes might be 
inaugurated to prevent any maladjustments due to the fact we had 
eliminated a large number of people. 

We detailed 2 men to go through the various language desks 1 by 1, 
look at every job, see if the job was necessary, if the person who filled 
it was well qualified, and to see if any changes could be made in our 
methods of operation so that we could function more effectively with 
fewer people and at less expense. By the time we had finished that 
scrutiny of 10 language desks, we had come up with savings of $100,000 
on an annual basis. 

We had also succeeded in improving our organizational setup so 
that we could function more effectively. Changes were also made in 
our process of construction supervision, and we put into effect all the 
recommendations that had been made to us by a management organ- 
ization. McKinsey & Co. was the organization involved. 

Just shortly before I came into the organization they had conducted 
an examination of all phases of the operation and had made a large 
number of recommendations. Before I ever joined the organization 
[ read that McKinsey report very carefully. I was delighted to find 
when I got into the organization that steps had already been taken to 
follow those recommendations. We pushed to see that all were carried 
out. They resulted in substantial improvements and savings. 
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We have examined our facility situation carefully to make sure that 
all the various phases of construction that had not been finished were 
being followed up with deadlines so as to make sure they were com- 
pleted. The operation is large and complex, and it is easy for certain 
small jobs to get lost or to be delayed. 

We set up a system so we can carry through and make sure that some 
little $35,000 item is finished and that we are not lacking in, let us 
say, dampers on some of our cables, on our antenna. A damper is a 
device used to prevent vibration. There is a tremendous amount of 
detail that is important. 

We set up a system of inspectors to go out into the field and look 
at our transmitter bases, which are very large and elaborate, to make 
sure they are being operated as they should be; that maintenance is 
carried on; that the whole thing is being handled efficiently. 

We separated one of our executives, an important executive, 
because we felt we could get a more efficient operation. We felt we 
could bring about more economies than he thought was possible. I 
asked him to tell me how many people could be eliminated from his 
operation, and he told me. As a result of an investigation that was 
made, I felt we could eliminate many more. Finally, we eliminated 
him in the process of bringing about that economy. 

I mention that merely as an illustration of the fact that we tried to 
apply a hardboiled attitude to the whole operation. 

As a result, we have had no trouble keeping within our budget. 
We have been functioning on an economy basis, I think I can say, 
without exaggeration in every phase of the operation. If I am incor- 
rect, will you people in the budget end of the business please let me 
know? 

IMPROVEMENT OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


So much for the administrative side of the business. 
Next, our product on the air, our programs. What could be done 
to improve our program content? We devoted a lot of time and 
thought to what is known as our worldwide English broadcast. That 
was perhaps an easy place to start because it was one program we 
could understand, but it was a program highly important, broadcast 
4 times a day to 4 different parts of the world. 

Mr. Streibert took a keen personal interest in that largely because 
of his broadcasting background. We felt if we put in a lot of time 
and effort in making that program such that it would have a large 
audience, we could benefit not only from the standpoint of that indi- 
vidual program but carry that thinking over into our other parts of 
our program operation. We tried to bring in professional program 
people. We brought in experienced broadcasters in important parts 
of the program operation. I don’t want to take too much time here. 

Chairman BripGces. Senator Knowland will please carry on. 

Senator KNowLanp (presiding). I think this is very valuable infor- 
mation for the committee to have. We are interested, so you may 
proceed. 3 

Mr. Erixson. Another important step to take was to see if we 
could improve our evaluation of what goes on the air. Naturally, we 
wanted to set up a system that would enable us to watch very eare- 
fully our product as it was broadcast, to make sure that it actually 
was conforming to policy and that it was complying with program 


standards. 
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JACKSON COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


It happened that shortly after I came into the organization we 
adopted what are popularly known as the Jackson committee recom- 
mendations. ‘They represented a somewhat new assignment, a defini- 
tion of how we should conduct our broadcasting. The net of it was 
that we should make every effort to be factual, to avoid any strident 
propaganda, to confine ourselves largely to the news and to build 
commentary on the news. 


COMMENTS ON VOICE OF AMERICA PROGRAMS 


Senator KNowLanp. I know 3 years ago I was out in the Far East, 
and I have been back twice since then, but on that trip and also in 
Europe the chief criticism I had of the Voice program at the time was 
that I did not think we were stressing the factual news sufficiently; 
and in many cases, even in America—not only among our officials 
but others who were out there, as well as those connected with the 
life of the country—the people were listening to BBC as a better news 
broadcast and agmore factual news broadcast than they felt the Voice 
was at the time. 

I think it is extremely important to improve the news content as 
distinguished from propaganda so that people may place a reliance 
on the news broadcasts they get from us. 

Mr. Ertxson. | think that is a very good definition of the problem 
that confronted us from the standpoint of news strength. We were 
conscious of the fact that many people regarded the BBC as more 
objective, and perhaps for that reason more factual and reliable. 
That is one reason we went to work on our worldwide English broad- 
cast with the thought that it would set the pace in our organization 
and would be a good example of how we wanted the other language 
desks to treat their news broadcasts. 

Of course, we are always primarily concerned with the Soviet 
orbit, and we were very eager to make sure that we were broadcasting 
to the Soviet orbit what actually conformed to this new assignment. I 
remember reading an article or editorial in the New York Times 
which said the Jackson committee recommendations were fine, but 
are they going to be applied by the broadcasting organization, by tlfe 
Voice of America? 

There was a certain skepticism there. So we have a monitoring 
operation, a staff of language specialists whose job it is to listen to the 
various language broadcasts as they go on the air to make sure they 
conform to rie scripts that have been written. But we wanted to go 
beyond that. So I went to Columbia University to the Russian 
Institute there and asked them to listen to some of our Russian 
broadcasts unknown to the program department, not because we 
mistrusted them but because that was a better way to operate. 

We briefed them on our policy—on what we were trying to do—so 
they could evaluate those broadcasts, not only from the “standpoint 
of literal interpretation but to determine if the broadcasts were carry- 
ing out the spirit of the Jackson committee recommendations. We 
wanted to know if the intonation, the shadings, everything was just 
the way it should be, because there are w ays s of saying things, as we 
know. You remember what the Vi irginian said, “When you say that, 
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smile.” We wanted to make sure we really knew what was going on 
the air. 

So we got a good report. We had also sent a number of scripts to 
the State Department and had asked them to look at them and tell 
us how far off they were from the new assignment we had. We got 
a good report from the State Department. 

Then we asked the Russian Institute to see if they could set up 
panels covering some of the satellite languages. We have been de- 
layed on that because there are certain clearance difficulties involved, 
but the plan is underway. We expect to get it completed for periodic 
checkups by outside sources so we do not have to rely entirely on our 
own internal monitoring operation. 


MONITORING OPERATIONS 


In the meantime, we are expanding our monitoring operation to 
make sure we cover all our languages. We have not been able to do 
that in the past because it is extremely difficult to get competent 
monitors so far as some of the more exotic and rare languages are 
carried. 

[ have covered administration, the program department, reorganiza - 
tion, program content, and evaluation. 


TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


This fiscal year 1954, we have been spending about $60,000 for our 
television operation. It is a small one, but a Jot has been done with 
that money. We have a news broadcast on film that goes out every 


week to 16 countries. It has wide acceptance. It is very well thought 
of and used almost in full by a large number of countries; sometimes 
it is edited. We think that can be expanded and can become more 
successful. 

Senator KNowLANp. I have not seen the films, but I did read the 
press dispatches relative to them; that the films of these two burley 
Russian NK VD attachés who were taking the wife of the man who 
defected in Australia aboard the plane are very forcible and probably 
would be understood in a great many places. If the press reports 
are true, I think something like that brought down to an individual 
could have a tremendous impact. 

Mr. Erikson. It should. It ought to be outstanding. 

We have not been preparing our own television films. That costs 
an awful lot of money. We have gone to private industry, have gone 
to people such as the National Association of Manufacturers, taken 
a film series of theirs and sent it abroad with some editing. We have 
gone to other private film sponsors and selected film that suited our 
purposes and sent it abroad. 

We are conscious of the fact that television is growing tremendously. 
We want to be prepared to take full advantage of it. In our budget 
of 1955 we are asking for an increase of $269,000 which will bring the 
total expenditure up to $300,000. Still we do not want to go over- 
board. ‘Three hundred thousand dollars is an exceedingly small sum 
of money if we were to think of setting up a big camera operation and 
making our own television film. Just a half hour mediocre drama 
could cost as much as $30,000. We want to stay away from that for 
the time being. 
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We may make a very few modest TV films. Our thought is to go 
to educational institutions with ideas that would be useful to us and 
we might be able to interest these people in doing for us films along 
the lines that might interest some foundation interested in adult 
education. Go to the Ford Foundation. We think we can come up 
with some very effective and good films, films that will carry freight 
as we say. 

Our television people have carried on from time to time an ex- 
amination of the television situation on a worldwide basis. I think 
they know about as much about what is going on in television as any 
organization today. We have a very aggressvie chap in charge of it. 
We are going to increase the personnel, and I do not think there is 
much chance of our television operation being caught napping. 

Senator KNowLanp. I hope the subsequent hearings, perhaps in ex- 
ecutive session, will be such that we can go into this TV situation and 
some of the results that might be achieved on it. 1 think it is a pro- 
gram we ought to keep abreast of. I think they offer a very fine 
opportunity for getting across that information. 

Mr. Errxson. That is correct. We think it offers great possibili- 
ties. We think it has to be used with very careful judgment, however, 
because there are so many American films that would not be suitable 
for use abroad, American TV films. We want to make sure when 
we send anything abroad that it really accomplishes something for 
us other than providing entertainment. 

I was abroad in January and talked with BBC. They happen to 
represent the largest audience, not the most important. 1 found 
they would be receptive to certain kinds of films that would not only 
be of interest to them but other countries. We expect to work closely 
with other countries and not to prepare anything until we know it 1 
acceptable and will be used by the countries to which we are seading 
it because it is too costly to be sent abroad indiscriminately. 


PRIVATE BROADCASTING PROGRAM 


Senator KNowLanp. For several years this committee has recom- 
mended that a portion of the USIA funds be used to assist private 
broadcasting cost development programs for certain free world areas. 
Have you any comment on that? 

Mr. Ertxson. Yes. That has been a very interesting problem for 
me because I have been engaged in private enterprise broadcasting a 
good part of my life. I am sympathetic to the idea of using private- 
enterprise facilities when that is practical and supports our purpose. 
I found that at the time I came into the organization we were doing 
comparatively little because we just had a big budget cut. 


WORLDWIDE BROADCASTING 


1 quickly became acquainted with Walter Lemon, who is sitting 
right here today, who is an aggressive representative of what private 
broadcasting can do and what World-Wide Broadcasting (WRUL) 
in particular can accomplish. I told him frankly, and perhaps just a 
bit brutally, that there was no money in our budget as it existed at that 
moment for private-enterprise broadcasting because if we were to 
spend money on his facilities, it would mean eliminating certain 
important language broadcasts we had on the air. 
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I said that I do think, after I had listened to his story, we can profit 
by your activities, particularly in connection with Central America 
and the Caribbean area. I am willing to go ahead with you as best 
we can on the basis of what we can save out of our budget. I am 
quite confident we will be able to not only keep what you have on the 
air but maybe expand. 

The net is at the end of this year we will have spent for that kind 
of broadcasting $120,000, although in the budget originally we had 
set aside only $54,000. As a result of economies, we were able to dig 
up the money we felt necessary. 

Broadcasting to Latin America from New York has been canceled, 
on a shortwave basis, over a year ago. We felt it was desirable to 
see what the facilities of World-Wide Broadcasting (WRUL) could do 
in Latin America. We felt there might be some advantage in having 
programs go down there over private facilities, private enterprise 
facilities, in countries such as those. What we had to offer might be 
greeted with less resistance and suspicion than would be true of an out 
and out propaganda broadcast from our New York headquarters. 

We have conducted some investigations, some attempts at evalua- 
tion, and we feel that we have made some progress. About 33 
stations in the Caribbean and Central American area are picking up the 
broadcasts that are being sent out over WRUL, World-Wide Broad- 
casting facilities from Boston and are being rebroadcast on a local 
basis, which is always a very highly desirable process to follow. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE BROADCASTING BUDGET 


We are requesting in the budget that our allotment for private 
enterprise broadcasting be increased to $300,000. 

Senator Know.Lanp. That is $300,000 over what you spent last 
year. 
~ Mr. Ertxson. A grand total of $300,000. We have spent $119,677, 
or will have by the end of this year. What we want to do is to in- 
crease it to $300,000. That money will be spent for private enter- 
prise broadcasting as we see the need for it and depending upon what 
we can do at the time the money is available. We are not going to 
spend it merely because we have it, but if the private enterprise 
broadcasters can serve us effectively, we will be glad to spend the 
money that way. 


SUFFICIENCY OF LEGISLATION FOR TV PROGRAMS 


Senator Know.anp. Do you feel the legislation under which you 
are functioning is sufficiently broad so that TV is included in it along 
with radio? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 


UTILIZATION OF DOMESTIC BROADCASTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Erikson. Before we leave, I would like to say we are spending 
$1,500,000 with domestic broadcasters in the United States who are 
running our domestic transmitting facilities. There are four domestic 
broadcasting companies involved. So that, too, can be regarded as 
private enterprise broadcasting, although ordinarily when we discuss 
it we think in terms of program operation on the air. 
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Mr. Srrerpert. Supplementing Mr. Erikson, in TV we have also 
cleared something over 300 of the motion-picture films from our 
motion-picture libraries abroad and those are made available to the 
television stations in those areas and in the future the motion-picture 
production we have will be available for TV, a subsidiary use of it, 
but very valuable. 

Also on broadcasting, about 70 percent of the program originations 
are now directed toward the Soviet orbit, meaning that only 30 per- 
cent is now directly originated by us for transmission to the free world. 


USE OF STANDARD BROADCAST BANDS 


However, we have increased the local production of programs sub- 
stantially and this new budget envisages another fairly substantial 
increase in this respect where the local posts produce programs locally 
to be put on the local facilities that have the listeners. ‘These programs 
are made in New York on tape or transcription and shipped to these 
local areas, so that the net result is there is less attempt to reach 
people in the free world directly by shortwave and much more effort 
being put into programing on the local facilities. 

Senator KNowLaNnpb. It would seem to be far more sensible because, 
after all, in our own country a lot more people would be apt to listen 
to some public relations work by someone else if it was coming on a 
standard broadcast band than a shortwave band. 

Mr. Srrersert. We plan to continue that policy. 


SURPLUS BROADCASTING EQUIPMENT 


Senator KNowLANp. It has been brought to the attention of a 
member of our staff that USIA has recently declared surplus about $6 
million worth of radio broadcasting equipment. 

Would you advise the committee whether or not this is correct and, 
if not, what if any broadcasting equipment has been declared surplus 
in the last year. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; that has been declared surplus. 

Mr. Ertxson. We had in our warehouse early this year $8.8 
million worth of surplus equipment and as of April 9 we declared 
surplus $6,976,000 worth of equipment. 

Senator KNow.anp. I would like to ask this question because it is 
one that I think I mentioned to you when I came back from my last 
trip to the Far East. 

It has seemed to me that there is a tremendous field in the common 
interest of the free world that is opened up, for instance in Asia, by 
having the free nations of Asia who are our friends—and I refer par- 
ticularly but not exclusively now to the Philippine Republic, to the 
Republic of Korea, to the Republic of China on Formosa, and to 
Thailand, to take four examples, not being exclusive in any sense of 
the word, but at least those who have been willing to stand up and be 
counted and have not been in the so-called neutralist bloe—I felt, and 
I found considerable feeling in that area of the world, in augmenting 
the programs which come through Voice of America, and so on or 
even through the free Asia and free Europe type of situation. If 
these countries that are our friends and who are the friends of the free 
world could themselves have adequate facilities—for instance, the 
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Voice of the Philippines could say many things which if coming from 
us would look like self- aggrandizement, and so forth, whereas, they 
could very well point out that in the long history of the Soviet Union, 
under the czars and commissars, there was nothing comparable to 
our setting up a free and independent Philippine Republic or for that 
matter to Britain’s setting up a free and independent India and Paki- 
stan and Burma and the Koreans or the Nationalist Chinese could 
say many things which would be coming from Asians and would help 
in this general development. 

I was wondering whether you had been in touch with perhaps the 
foreign operations people and others as to whether some of this excess 
equipment might fit some of the needs also of helping to do that job 
on those people who perhaps don’t today have the facilities for getting 
their voice out to the place where it would do some good in Asia. 

Mr. SrrerBpert. We have had that in mind and know some situa- 
tions where there is interest, but we are not authorized ourselves, as 
you recognize, to dispose of equipment in that manner. 

In declaring it surplus to the General Services Administration we 
have alerted them to the possible needs of other agencies and other 
uses for this equipment rather than to sell it on the open market and 
we have been very careful to advise them of the possibilities of use. 


SURVEY OF NEED FOR SURPLUS BY OTHER AGENCIES 


Senator KNow.anp. I hope that before any wholesale disposal is 
made of this, I would like to get a report by our staff here from the 
Foreign Operations group and also from the General Services Adminis- 
tration as to, (a), what requests have been made by our friends in the 

Philippines, ‘Korea, Nationalist China, Thailand perhaps, or what 
explorations have been made as to what could be done along this line, 
and, (6), what of this surplus equipment might be useful in that pur- 
pose in the event the policy was worked “out and it was deemed 
advisable to do it. 

This may not be at all satisfactory for the purpose, but I would hate 
to see us dispose of it only on a surplus disposal basis and then find 
the Foreign Operations group or some others were turning around 
next month and buying new equipment when perhaps this would meet 
the needs and if the new equipment was being put in, I would rather 
see us put it in and keep ourselves up to date and without any obsolesc- 
ence; whereas, this might very well serve the purposes for which it 
could be used. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That will be done. We are aware of that. 

I wanted to say one thing, Senator, without getting into this specific 
$13 million itemization. As you know, this new agency was set up so 
that it would report to the President through the National Seucrity 
Council. 

OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD 


Subsequent to that, the Operations Coordinating Board was set 
up under the National Security Council and I have been sitting in and 
our staff has been working with this Operations Coordinating Board 
so that we feel we are getting integrated with not only the State De- 
partment, but also with the other departments in that board which 
are charged by the National Security Council with the actions for 
policies adopted by the President. 
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As you know, the CIA and FOA, Defense, and State are all repre- 
sented there as well as ourselves, so that we are working in a very 
much coordinated manner which hitherto had not been fully in being. 

It is just working out so well that we hope we can set up a similar 
kind of cooperation with the corresponding parts of our unit within 
the country missions. That is one of the things Vice President 
Nixon noted—that there may not have been enough coordination in 
the field among these various elements. 

We are now studying the question of whether a similar kind of 
coordinating committee can’t be set up under the chief of mission in 
these various missions. In that connection and on this budget, 
to be self-serving for a minute, the question of the reduction of the 
$13.2 million and also the reduction of some $6 million in the “Ex- 
change of persons’ appropriation in the House was discussed on April 
7. The Operations Coordinating Board passed a resolution unan- 
imously saying that they feared that if these cuts were not restored, 
it would seriously impair the ability of ourselves and of the exchange 
of persons to carry out certain functions assigned to us by the National 
Security Council and referred that to the Council. 

That was subsequently considered at a meeting of the Council 
on April 13 and the Council adopted the view, as expressed by the 
President, that the National Security Council should exert every 
effort to have this $13.2 million restored in the interests of serving 
the functions assigned to us by the National Security Council. 

I just wanted to get that in the record. 


COST OF MOVING FROM NEW YORK TO WASHINGTON 


Senator KNowLaNnp. What is your present estimate of the cost of 
moving and construction of studio facilities from New York to Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. StrerBert. It costs about $2 million for construction of studios 
and for the purchase and installation of equipment. That is from 
construction funds that had been previously appropriated because we 
had coatemplated constructing similar studios in New York instead 
of Washington and it simply is building them here instead of there. 

Those funds have been available on a no-year-funds basis and [ 
believe there was action by the Budget Bureau to allocate them. 

Then for the moving expense in addition to that the question of 
terminations and moving expense is a total of $650,000, of which we 
are spending about $150,000 this fiscal year and $500,000 in 1955. 

I don’t like to make an unnecessary statement, but 1 believe those 
are ceiling figures. I think we ought to be able to do it for somewhat 
less. 

24-HOUR BROADCASTING ACTIVITY 


Senator KNow.Lanp. I wonder if you could give the committee, 
you might not have it available now, but furnish it for the record, I 
think we might be interested, your broadcast activity, taking a 
24-hour day, how much of it goes into—is it a 3-shift operation because 
of the time element in different parts of the world? Is that fairly 
steady throughout all 24 hours or do you have peaks at certain times 
of the day on the broadcasts? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It is a 24-hour operation, but there is a difference 
between the origination of the programs and the actual transmissions 
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because they are recorded and then repeated many times. They are 
recorded sometimes here and sometimes in the field and repeated on a 
relay basis. I could give you an hour-by-hour breakdown. 


USE OF COMMERCIAL FACILITIES DURING OFF-PEAK PERIODS 


Senator KNowLaNnb. So you won’t be entrapped by it, what I am 
leading up to is, for instance, you had certain facilities that would take 
care of the period which you have to do of your own to take care of 
your normal operation, particularly at a time when commercial 
facilities are normally used to their peak capacity, but having that as 
a firm base, whether any exploration had been given to the possibility 
of using commercial facilities on their off-pe ak periods so that you 
wouldn’t have to build for your maximum problems, but could make 
use of unused facilities that would be readily avs ailable to you. 

I can conceive—I don’t say you are doing it—but I can conceive 
where you would build, I wouldn’t say elaborate, what you would feel 
necessary, @ great many studios which you would perhaps use all right, 
but would not be nece ssary at least to that great extent if you had the 
necessary and then for any peak loads you would try to work out in 
contact with the industry their facilities when they were being unused 
in fact. 

Mr. Erikson. My first reaction to that is that we would be con- 
fronted with some rather serious operating problems. 

Senator KNoWLAND. We are confronted with some serious budgetary 
problems. 

Mr. Errkson. I mean in the sense that it would cost us money to 
do it that way. We are essentially a news broadcasting organization, 
which means that we have to move very quickly. We have to have 
unity in operations so we can all follow police y control. 

Our problem we have had in New York is that we are scattered 
among four buildings. Fortunately, the 4 buildings are adjacent to 
each other and there isn’t much time involved going from one to the 
other, but nevertheless if has handicapped us. 

Unless these extra studios were rather close at hand, we would have 
the difficulty of getting over to them. 

There also would be—we would have to have—some definite 
working arrangements. They couldn’t say, 

Well, you can use our studios between 9 and 12 most of the time for the next 

few weeks but then we are going to change the deal. 
We would have to have an ironclad working arrangement. We 
would have to install lines and so on to feed into our control board. 
We would have to have teletype arrangements, probably, so we 
could have quick communication back and forth. 

I am not trying to say it couldn’t be done provided we had facilities 
available in the right place and in the right way. 

Senator KNow.anp. I don’t know that it can be done either, but 
I am merely suggesting that perhaps at least if there could be a little 
exploration of that, talking about a building program, perhaps when 
you people from the Agency come back here in executive session, 
we would be prepared to question you a little more closely about 
what investigation if any you have made in the interim. 

Mr. Erikson. It would be a good thing to look into to see what 
might be possible, 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Senator KNOWLAND. Does the House allowance of $75,814,000 
include moviag and construction of studio facilities in Washington? 

Mr. Srrersert. The committee report recommended that amounts 
reserved for moving costs but not used for that purpose in fiscal year 
1954 continue to be available until December 31, 1954, but the House 
knocked that language out on a point of order. 

So as it stands now, it does not include it. I would like to point 
out in connection with radio and these other facilities a basic problem 
in connection with the House action, Senator. 

As you know, I think the House Appropriations Committee report 
stated that the full amount requested for radio was allowed, which 
was an increase over the previous year. 

However, since the gross amount allowed by the House was about 
equal to the present year, it meant that that increase had to be taken 
out of other media and other activities. It actually figures out to be 
a reduction in activities other than radio required as a result of the 
language in the House report of about $1,279,000. Thus, although 
we have been discussing keeping it at the same level, there actually 
is a reduction in all levels except for radio. 

Now I don’t know what action could be taken by this committee, 
but I urge and request that some cognizance be taken not only of the 
effect of reduction but the wastefulness of a single certain amount to 
a particular medium. 

These activities, as I described earlier, are like advertising in the 
normal way, where you use all kinds of media—printed, radio, tele- 
vision, pamphlets, publications—and they all fit into a campaign and 
a picture. 

Now they may be well suited, the amount you are using for each, 
for a particular objective in a special country today. It may change 
in that country in 6 months, and you may want to establish some 
other kind of program. You may not be spending more money , but 
you may want to change your ideas as we are changing the m in 
Italy, for example, importantly. Or you are under the nec essity, 
now, of forecasting at least 6 months in advance and as to the end of 
the fiscal year, a year and a half in advance, the total amount which 
you will need to spend in various countries or in various areas. All of 
which is an attempt to show that a coordinated effort and fiexibility 
among various media are required to produce the best results for the 
money spent. 

Senator KNowLanp. Of course, I recognize that problem and there 
is considerable merit and force in what you say, but also I think you 
have to keep in mind the congressional reaction to a situation where— 
let’s leave aside your own Agency for the moment—where they would 
come up and make a very strong case for something to be built in the 
way of a military installation and justify it and have such an over- 
whelming case that the committee would unanimously approve it, 
based on that presentation, and if next year we came back and found 
that, having gotten money out of us on something where they presented 
a strong case, they had used those funds on something else where, if 
they had made the presentation cn the something else, they wouldn’t 
have gotten the money, it takes the control of the purse strings away 
from the Congress and you can do that to where you would be mak- 
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ing one blanket appropriation with entire discretion in the hands of 
the executive. 

Now, as I say, a very strong desirable case could be made on that 
from the executive’s viewpoint, but government is a little different 
from a business, and long ago the people who had had some experience 
with arbitrary monarchs decided they were going to place the control 
of the public purse in the hands of the elected representatives of the 
people; and therefore the Congress, I think quite properly—and it is 
going to be true whether the administration be Democratic or Repub- 
lican or anything else—Congress is going to insist on maintaining con- 
trol of the funds and when justifications are made to it and they, 
basing it on those justifications, appropriate the funds, that they are 
going to be consulted if there is a major change of policy. 

I think it is entirely proper, and we have done it by legislation, to 
say that within certain limits—for instance, on Mutual Aid, we say a 
percentage of this may be used to meet emergencies, and so on. 

However, I would think that any executive agency would be pro- 
ceeding at its peril if they came up here and made a presentation to 
us and then the following year we discover that that very fine series 
of charts, diagrams, and so on, upon which we made our decision was 
in fact not used, but something we had never been talked to about 
was included in the funds. 

I merely want to point that out because we have somewhat of a 
new crew operating here and I wanted them to be certain that they 
understood that Congress was very touchy on that subject, and [ 
think they feel just as strongly on the Democratic side of the table 
as we do over on the Republican side of the table. 

Mr. Srrersert. I had that in mind, and I think we can accomplish 
that by our responding to these appropriation committees on both 
sides with a complete programing after the appropriation is settled 
and then the commitment that whenever any substantial changes are 
to be made or that are planned, that the changes be submitted in 
advance and not after it 1s too late to do anything about it, so that 
there is due notice within such flexible limits as you give us. These 
are all the same purpose. 

Senator KNow.anp. I think there has to be a certain amount of 
flexibility and expressing a personal opinion, I would never have any 
hesitation in allowing by legislation or otherwise a certain amount to 
meet emergency conditions, but I think beyond that and with that 
being thoroughly understood by everyone that the executive should 
come back to the Congress if there is any basic change. 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes; that is fine. 

Senator KNow.anp. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Srreisert. The rest of the matters I was going to get into, the 
specific justifications of the $13.2 million, item by item, is on here, but 
I understand you wish to defer that. 

Senator KNowLanp. Yes. 

Mr. Srrereert. I appreciate your courtesy despite the great drains 
on the members of the committee to make this preliminary exposition, 
and we will go into the detail at your pleasure. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. I wish to thank all of you for the presentation 
and am glad to have had you with us. 
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At this point in the record, I will insert the object class table for 


the United States Information Agency. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


Space utilized ty the U. S. Information Agency in Washington 


| 











Approxi- 
Square eke J mate 
Building | Location feet eter) sense annual 
occupied oF Senate rental if 
leased ! 
— — _ i | ——— —_——— ——--|— ——-— — 
(1) 1778 Pennsylvania Ave na ad Pennsylvania Ave. | 119, 948 Government-leased $122, 900 
| NW | | 
(2) Health, Education, and | 4th and C Sts. SW_....-. 97,000 | Government-owned__|__._..__.. 
Welfare Bldg.? 
(3) Auditors Bldg .-| 14th St. and Independ-| 8, 275 Din cgi ated | ities 
ence Ave. SW. | | 
(4) Longfellow Bldg.*.. | Connecticut and Rhode 21,441 | Government-leased . _| 38, 165 
| Island Aves. NW 
(5) Tempo R Bldg.‘ | Jefferson Dr., between | 41,755 | Government-owned..|_........ 
| _ 3d and 4th Sts. SW. 
6) New Interior Bldg E 8t., between 18th and | 6, 615 do. Faded 
19th Sts. NW. 
BNI i cscs cineca de Rbrualiaiabaaemmasl $295, 034 | mdi: wan 


1 Leased space paid for by GSA. 





2 Includes space for which studio construction and repair work is underway in anticipation of IBS move. 
* Snace in Longfellow Bldg. will be released on May 28, 1954. 


4 Held in reserve pending [IBS move 


5 It is anticipated that the Agency will require approximately 50,000 additional square feet of space in 
Washington before the IBS move can be accomplished. 


been completed. 


Negotiations for this additional space have not 


Space utilized by the U. S. Information Agency in New York 


Building 


Current status 


| Status after IBS move 








Argonaut (IBS) 

United States Federal Savings (IBS) 
General Motors (IBS) -- me 

Fisk (IBS, IOC, IOA).__---- 
Studebaker (IBS)-_-...--- 


Bethlehem (IMS) _- alee oe 
phn QD a ee 


Post Office. .... ° 
Excelsior Savings Bank (IBS) 


Bonded Film Storage (IMS).....--.------------------ 


Bush Terminal (all media) 

57th St. Warehouse (all media) 
Port Authority (IBS, ICS) a 
250 Hudson (IBS, ICS, IMS).... 


Total 


1 All space to be released Apr. 1, 1955. 

? All space being released July 30, 1954. 
5 All space being released Dec. 1, 1954. 
‘ Reduction effective Jan. 1, 1955. 

5 All space being released Dec. 1, 1954. 
*31 vaults. 

720 vaults. 














| Square feet | Annual Square feet Annual 
occupied rental | occupied rental 
39, 592 | $81, 948 | 112,061 1 $51, 200 
40, 000 120, 000 | (2) ré)) 
20, 765 64, 994 @) @) 
‘ 76, 366 239, 154 46,475 4 24, 332 
S cosiaitalitiia Sel ete etevii da 6, 373 15, 932 | (5) (@) 
‘ 13,000 | TREE Rinse contcnetiuthGuwnadinn 
12, 930 36, 900 | 12, 930 | 36, 900 
3, 476 |....- nbarrthetegiseaccbinnt 
in 11, 239 30, 750 |...- siastalhiatidianediemme 
)) 35, 208 (") $16, 560 
157, 500 100, 000 | 124, 000 83, 701 
sheascinibiaa ata tiedieteaiidanabint 12, 542 RED: Nn snninarts tinaeichibibdendnds diate 
‘ | 17, 636 11, 287 | ome 
daasbapnieicaaiaereinbatanien ‘ a mace " 17, 195 22, 893 
411,419 | 804,172 172, 661 235, 586 





§ Paid from USIA appropriated funds; all other rental paid by GSA. 


(Whereupon, at 3:55 p. m., Thursday, April 22, 1954 


adjourned.) 


, the committee 
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